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AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

As  YOU  LIKE  IT,]  Was  certainly  borrowed,  if  we  believe 
Dr.  Grey  and  Mr.  Upton,  from  the  Cokeys  Tale  of  Gamelyn ; 
which  by  the  way  was  not  printed  till  a  century  aflerwiurd ; 
when  in  truth  the  old  bard,  who  was  no  hunter  of  MSS. 
contented  himself  solely  with  Lodgers.  Rosalynd,  or  Euphues^ 
Golden  Legacy e,  4to.  1590.  Farmer. 

Shakespeare  has  followed  Lodge's  novel  more  exactly 
than  is  his  general  custom  when  he  is  indebted  to  such 
worthless  originals  ;  and  has  sketched  some  of  his  principal 
characters,  and  borrowed  a  few  expressions  from  it.  His 
imitations,  &c.  however,  are  in  general  too  insignificant 
to  merit  transcription. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  characters  of  Jaques,  the 
C/oton,  and  Audrey^  are  entirely  of  the  poet's  own  forma- 
tion. 

Although  I  have  never  met  with  any  edition  of  this 
comedy  before  the  year  1 623,  it  is  evident,  that  such  a  pub- 
lication was  at  least  designed.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
second  volume  of  the  entries  at  Stationers'  Hall,  are  pla- 
ced two  leaves  of  irregular  prohibitions,  notes,  &c.  Among 
these  are  the  foUowing  : 
Aug.  4. 

**  As  you  like  it,  a  book \ 

"  Henry  the  Fijft,  a  book S  to  be  staid." 

"TheComedyof  JVIi«r:fe.^do,  abook.     j    ; 
The  dates  scattered  over  these  plays  are  from  15964o  1615. 

Ste£vens. 

This  comedy,  I  believe,  was  written  in  1600.  See  Jin 
Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Order  of  Shakespeare's  Plays. 

Malons. 
Vol.  n?  1* 
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AS  YOU  LIKE  IT, 


ACT  1. 

SCENE  I. — ^  Orchard  near  Oliver's  House.     Enter 
Orlando  and  Adam. 

Orlando. 
As  I  retnetnber,  Adam,  it  was  upon  this  fashion  be* 
qneathed  me :  Bj  will,  but  a  poor  thousand  crowns ;  and, 
as  thou  say'st,  charged  my  brother,  on  bis  blessing,  to 
breed  me  well :  and  there  begins  my  sadness.  My  bro- 
ther Jaques  he  keeps  at  school,  and  report  speaks  golden- 
ly  of  his  profit:  lor  my  part,  he  keeps  me  rustically  at 
home :  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  stays  me  here  at  home 
unkept :  For  call  you  that  keeping  for  a  gentleman  of  my 
birth,  that  differs  not  from  the  stalling  of  an  ca  ?  His  hor- 
ses are  bred  better;  for,  besides  that  they  are  fair  with 
their  feeding,  they  are  taught  their  manage,  and  to  that 
end  riders  dearly  hired :  but  I,  his  brother,  gain  nc^ng 
under  him  but  growth ;  for  the  which  his  animals  on  his 
dunghills  are  as  much  bound  to  him  as  I.  Besides  this 
nothing  that  he  so  plentifully  gives  me^  the  something  that 
nature  gave  me,  his  countenance  seems  to  take  from  me  i 
he  lets  me  feed  with  his  hinds,  bars  me  the  place  of  a 
brother,  and,  as  much  as  in  him  Ues,  mines  my  gentility 
with  my  educatk)n.  This  is  it,  Adam,  (hat  giieves  me ; 
and  the  spirit  of  my  father,  which  I  thidk  ts  within  me,  be* 
gms  to  mutiny  against  this  servitude  :  I  will  no  longer  en^ 
dure  it,  though  yet  I  know  no  wise  remedy  how  to  avcnd  il. 

/"';;''  En/«f  Oliver. 

^'^fidam.  Tender  comes  my  master,,  your  brother. 

Orla.  Go  apart,  Adam,  and  thou  shalt  hear  how  he  will 
•bake  me  up. 

^  -  O/t.  Now,  sir !  what  make  you  here  ? 
p  7  Orla.  Nothing :  I  am  not  taught  to  make  any  thing 
'  Olu  What  mar  you  then,  sir? 
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8  A8    TOU   LIKE   IT.  ACT  I. 

Orla.  Many,  sir,  I  am  helping  you  to  mar  that  which  God 
made,  a  poor  unworthv  brother  of  yours,  with  idleness. 

0/t.  Marry^  sir,  oe  better  employ'd,  and  be  naught  a 
while. 

Oi'la.  Shall  I  keep  your  hogs,  and  eat  husks  with 
them  ?  What  prodigal  portion  have  I  spent,  that  I  should 
come  to  such  penury? 

0/t.  Know  you  where  you  are,  sir? 

Orla,  O,  sir,  very  well :  here  in  your  orchard. 

0/t.  Know  you  before  whom,  sir  ? 

Orla,  Ay,  better  than  he  I  am  before  knows  me.  I 
know,  you  are  my  eldest  brother ;  and,  in  the  gentle  condi- 
tion of  blood,  you  should  so  know  me :  The  courtesy  of 
nations  allows  you  my  better,  in  that  you  are  the  first- 
bom;  but  the  same  tradition  takes  not  away  my  blood 
were  there  twenty  brothers  betwixt  us :  I  have  as  much  of 
my  father  in  me,  as  you ;  albeit,  I  confess,  your  coming 
before  ipe  is  nearer  to  his  reverence. 

0/t.  What,  boy! 

Orla*  Gome^  come,  elder  brother,  you  are  too  young  m 
this. 

0/t.  Wilt  thou  lay  hands  on  me,  villain? 

Orla,  I  am  no  villain  :^  I  am  the  youngest  6on  of  Sir 
Rowland  de  Bois ;  he  was  my  father ;  and  he  is  thrice  a 
villain,  that  says,  such  a  father  begot  villains :  Wert  thou 
not  my  blather,  I  would  not  take  this  hand  from  thy  throat, 
till  this  <4i|r  had  pulled  out  thy  tongue  for  saying  so ;  thou 
hast  railedon  thyself. 

Adam,  Sweet  m^ers,  be  patient ;  for  your  fitther's  re- 
membrance, be  at  accord. 

0/t.  Let  me  ^o,  I  say. 

Orla,  I  will  not,  till  I  please  :  you  shall  hear  me.  My 
faiher  charged  you  in  his  will  to  give  me  good  educa- 
tion:  you  have  trained  me  like  a  peasant,  obscuring 
and  hiding  from  me  all  gentleman-hke  qualities  :  the 
spirit  of  my  father  grows  strong  in  me,  and  I  will  no 
longer  «ndure  it :  therefore  allow  me  such  exercises  as 
may  become  a  gentleman,  or  give  me  the  poor  allottery 
my  father  lefl  me  by  testament ;  with  that  I  will  go  buy  my 
fortunes. 

0/t.  And  what  wilt  thou  do?  beg,  when  that  is  spent? 

[1]  The  word  villain  is  used  by  the  elder  brother,  in  its  present  meaning  Tor  a 
uorthles;  ioieked,  or  bhodjfnutn:  by  Orlando  in  its  original  iigniflcatlon,  for  a 
feOow  0^  ba»t  extraction,    JOHNSON. 
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Well,  sir,  get  you  in :  I  will  not  long  be  troubled  with 

jou  :  you  shall  have  some  part  of  your  will :  I  pray  you, 
leave  me. 
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g^idemoB  fl«ck  ta  him  every  day ;  and  fleet  the  time  care- 
kaaly,  as  thejr  did  in  the  gc^den  world. 

Oli.  What,  you  wrestle  to-morrow  before  the  new  dake  ? 

Cha,  Marry,  do  I,  sir ;  and  I  came  to  acquaint  you  with 
a  matter.  I  am  given,  sir,  secretly  to  understand,  tlu^ 
your  younger  brother,  Orlando,  hath  a  disposition  to  come 
in  disguis'd  against  roe  to  try  a  faU:  To-morrow,  sir,  I 
wrestle  for  my  credit;  and  he  that  escapes  me  wilhout 
some  broken  limb,  shall  acquit  htm  well.  Your  brother 
is  but  young,  and  tender ;  and,  for  your  love,  I  would  be 
loath  to  foil  him,  as  I  must,  for  my  own  honour,  if  hq  come 
in :  therelbre^  out  of  my  love  to  you,  I  came  hither  to  ac- 
quaint you  withal ;  that  either  you  might  stay  him  from  his 
intendment,  or  brook  such  cKsgrace  well  as  he  shall  run 
into ;  in  that  it  is  a  thing  of  his  own  search,  and  altogether 
against  my  wiH. 

OH,  Charles,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  love  to  me,  which 
thou  shalt  find  I  will  most  kindly  requite*  1  had  n^self 
notice  of  my  brother's  purpose  herein,  and  have  by  unt* 
derhand  means  laboured  to  dissuade  him  from  it ;  but  he 
is  resolute.  I'll  tell  thee,  Charles, — it  is  the  stubborBee^ 
young  fellow  of  France;  full  of  ambition,  an  envious 
emulator  of  every  man's  good  parts,  a  secret  and  villan- 
ous  contriver  against  me  his  natural  brother;  therefore 
use  thy  discretion ;  I  had  as  lief  thou  didst  break  his  neck 
as  his  fipger :  And  thou  wert  best  look  to't ;  for  if  tbou 
dost  him  any  slight  disgrace,  or  if  he  do  not  mightily  grace 
himself  on  thee,  he  will  practise  against  thee  by  poison, 
entrap  thee  by  some  treacherous  device,  and  never  leave 
thee  till  he  hath  ta'en  thy  life  by  some  indirect  means  or 
other :  for,  I  assure  thee,  and  almost  with  tears  I  speak  it, 
there  is  not  one  so  young  and  so  villanous  this  day  living. 
I  speak  but  brotherly  of  him ;  but  should  I  anatomize  him 
to  thee  asjie  is,  I  must  bluah  and  weep,  and  thou  must  look 
pale  and  wonder. 

Cha,  I  am  heartily  glad  I  came  hither  to  you :  If  he 
come  to-morrow,  I'll  give  him  hisi  payment :  If  ever  he  go 
alone  again,  I'll  never  wrestle  for  prize  more :  And  so,  God 
keep  your  worship  !  [^ExiL 

Oli,  Farewell,  good  Charles*. — Now  will  I  stir  this 
gamester  :^  I  hope,  I  shall  see  an  end  of  him ;  for  my  soul, 
yet  i  know  not  why,  hates  nothing  more  than  he.     Yet 

[2]  Gxuneater,  in  the  present  instance,  and  some  others,  does  not  s^lL^§  i°^iv 
fieloualy  aaaicted  fc  games  of  chance,  but  a  froh'csome  person;      JmnfSON    ' 
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he's  gentle ;  never  school'd,  and  yet  leaiHed ;  full  6f  noble 
device ;  of  all  sorts  enchantingly  beloved ;  andf  indeed,  bo 
much  in  the  heart  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  my  own 
people,  who  best  know  him,  that  I  am  altogeitker  misprized : 
but  it  shall  not  be  so  long ;  this  wrestler  lE^aH  clear  all : 
nothing  remains,  but  that  I  kindle  the  boy  Either,  which 
now  I'll  go  about  \_Exit 

SCENE  n. 
A  Lawn  before  the  Duke's  Palace,     Enter  Rosalind  and 
Celia. 
CeZ.  I  pray  thee,  Rosalind,  sweet  my  coz,  be  merry. 
Ros,  Dear  Celia,  I  show  more  mirth  than  I  am  mistress 
of;  and  would  you  yet  I  were  merrier  1     Unless  you  could 
teach  me  to  forget  a  banished  father,  you  must  not  learn  me 
how  to  remember  any  extraordinary  pleasure. 

Cel,  Herein,  1  see,  thou  lovest  me  not  with  the  full  weight 
^t  I  love  thee :  if  my  uncle,  thy  banished  father,  had  ban- 
ished thy  uncle,  the  duke  my  father,  so  thou  hadst  been  still 
with  me,  I  could  have  taught  my  love,  to  take  thy  father  for 
mine ;  so  wouldst  thou,  if  the  truth  of  thy  love  to  me  were 
so  righteously  temper'd  as  mine  b  to  thee. 

Ros.  Well,  I  will  forget  the  condition  of  my  estate,  to 
rejoice  in  youra. 

CeL  You  know,  my  father  hath  no  child  but  I,  nor 
none  is  like  to  have  ;  and,  truly,  when  he  dies,  thou  shait 
be  his  heir :  for  what  he  hath  taken  away  from  thy  father 
perforce,  I  will  render  thee  again  in  affection ;  by  n^e 
honour,  I  will ;  and  when  I  break  that  oath,  let  me  turn 
monster :  therefore,  my  sweet  Rose,  my  dear  Rose,  be 
merry. 

Ros,  From  henceforth  I  will,  coz,  and  devise  sports :  let 
me  see ;  What  think  you  of  falling  in  love  1 

Cel,  Marry,  I  pr'ythee,  do,  to  make  sport  withal :  but  love 
no  man  in  good  earnest ;  nor  no  further  in  sport  neither,  than 
^th  safety  of  a  pure  blush  thou  may'st  in  honour  come  off 
again. 

Ros.  What  shall  be  our  sport  then? 
Cel,  Let  us  sit  and  mock  the  good  housewife.  Fortune, 
from  her  wheel,  that  her  gifts  may  henceforth  be  bestowed 
equally.'  ^ 

[8]  The  wheel  of  Fortune  is  not  the  toheel  of  a  htmaewife.  Shakespeare  has  con- 
bonded  Fonune,  whose  wheel  only  figures  uncenalnty  and  vicissitude,  with  the 
destiny  that  spins  the  thread  of  life,  though  not  Indeed  wttU  a  wh«eL    JOHNSOIT 
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Ro8>  I  woiddy  we  could  do  so;  for  her  benefits  are 
mightily  misplaced :  and  the  bountiful  blind  woman  doth 
most  mistake  her  gifts  to  women. 

Cel,  'Tis  true:  for  those,  that  she  makes  fair,  she 
scarce  makes  honest ;  and  those,  that  she  makes  honest* 
she  makes  very  ill-favour'dly. 

Ros.  Nay,  now  thou  goest  from  fortune's  office  to  na- 
ture's :  fortune  reigns  in  gifls  of  the  world,  not  in  the 
lineaments  of  nature. 

Enter  Touchstone. 

CeL  No  ?  when  nature  bath  made  a  fair  creature,  may 
she  not  by  fortune  fall  into  the  fire  1 — Though  nature 
hath  given  us  wit  to  flout  at  fortune,  hath  not  fortune  sent 
in  this  fool  to  cut  off* the  argument'? 

Ro8.  Indeed,  there  is  fortune  too  hard  for  nature  ; 
when  fortune  makes  nature's  natural  the  cutter  off  of  na- 
ture's wit. 

CeL  Peradventure,  this  is  not  fortune's  work  neither, 
but  nature's  ;  who,  perceiving  our  natural  wits  too  dull  to 
reason  of  such  goddesses,  hath  sent  this  natural  for  our 
whetstone :  for  always  the  dulness  of  the  fool  is  the  whet- 
stone of  his  wits. — How  now,  wit?  whither  wander  you  ? 

Touch,  Mistress,  you  must  come  away  to  your  father. 

CeL  Were  you  made  the  messenger  1 

Touch.  No,  by  mine  honour ;  but  I  was  bid  to  come  for 
you. 

Ros,  Where  learned  you  that  oath,  fool  T 

Touch,  Of  a  certain  knight,  that  swore  by  his  honour 
they  were  good  pancakes,  and  swore  by  his  honour  the 
mustard  was  naught :  now,  I'll  stand  to  it,  the  pancakes 
were  naught,  and  the  mustard  was  good;  and  yet  was 
not  the  knight  forsworn. 

CeL  How  prove  you  that,  iii  the  great  heap  of  your 
knowledge  ? 

Ros,  Ay,  marry ;  now  unmuzzle  your  wisdom. 

Touch,  Stand  you  both  forth  now :  stroke  your  chins, 
and  swear  by  your  beards  that  I  am  a  knave. 

CeL  By  our  beards,  if  we  had  them,  thou  art. 

Touch,  By  my  knavery,  if  I  had  it,  then  I  were :  but  jf 
you  swear  by  that  that  is  not,  you  are  not  forsworn:  no 
more  was  tiiis  knight,  swearing  by  his  honour,  for  he 
never  had  any ;  or  if  he  had,  he  had  sworn  it  away,  be- 
fore ever  he  saw  those  pancakes  or  that  mustard. 
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CeL  Pr'ythee,  who  is't  that  thou  meaa'st  ? 

Touch,  One  that  old  Frederick,  your  father,  loyes. 

CeL  My  &ther*s  love  is  enough  to  honour  hioL 
Enough !  speak  no  more  of  him  ;  you'll  he  whip'd  for 
taxation,  one  of  these  days.^ 

Touch.  The  more  pity,  that  fools  may  not  speak  wisely, 
what  wise  men  do  foolishly. 

CeL  By  my  troth,  thou  say'st  true  :  for  since  the  little 
wit,  that  fools  have,  was  silenced,  the  little  foolery,  that 
wise  men  have,  makes  a  great  show.'  Here  comes  mon-* 
sieur  Le  Beau. 

Enter  Le  Beau. 

Ro8.  With  his  mouth  full  of  news. 

CeL  Which  he  will  put  on  us,  as  pigeons  feed  their 
young. 

JRos,  Then  shall  we  be  news-cramm'd. 

CeL  All  the  better ;  we  shall  be  the  more  marketable. 
— Bon  jour,  monsieur  Le  Beau  :  What's  the  news  ? 

Le  Beau.  Fair  princess,  you  have  lost  much  good  sport 

CeL  Sport  ?  Of  what  colour  ? 

Le  Beau.  What  colour,  madam?  How. shall  I  answer 
you? 

Ros,  As  wit  and  fortune  will. 

Touch.  Or  as  the  destinies  decree. 

CeL  Well  said ;  that  was  laid  on  with  a  trowel.^ 

Touch.  Nay,  if  I  keep  not  my  rank, — 

Ros.  Thou  losest  thy  old  smell. 

Le  Beau.  You  amaze  me,  ladies  -J  I  would  have  told 
you  of  good  wrestling,  which  you  have  lost  the  sight  of. 

Ros.  Yet  tell  us  the  manner  of  the  wrestling. 

Le  Beau.  I  will  tell  you  the  beginning,  and,  if  it  please 
your  ladyships,  you  may  see  the  end  ;  for  the  best  is  yet 
to  do ;  and  here,  where  you  are,  they  are  coming  to 
perform  it. 

CeL  WeD, — the  beginning,  that  is  dead  and  buried. 

Le  Beau.  There  comes  an  old  man,  and  his  three  sons, — 

[4]  TttxaOon  is  censure,  or  satire.    So  again  in  this  play : 
"  My  foxing,  like  a  wild-goose  flies— "    STEKVENS. 

(51  Sliakespeare  pn^ably  alludes  to  ilie  use  otfooU  or  jesters,  who  forsome  ages 
kad  been  allowed  in  all  courts  an  unbridled  liberty  of  censure  and  mockery,  and 
about  this  time  began  to  be  less  tolerated.    JOH  NSO^T. 

16]  To  lag  on  with  a  troiiel^  is,  to  do  any  thing  strongly,  and  without  delicacy. 
If  a  man  flatters  crossly,  it  is  a  common  expression  to  say,  that  he  toys  it  on  with  a 
tronet.    M.MASON. 

[71  To  onMise,  here,  is  not  to  astonish  or  strike  with  TJ?"*^*'*  *>"*  ^**  perplex  j  to 
•oofuse,  80  as  to  put  out  of  tb«  intended  narrative.    JOH JN  SON. 
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Cel,  I  could  match  this  beginning  with  an  old  tale. 

Le  Beau.  Three  proper  young  men  of  excellent  growth 
and  presence  ; — 

Ros,  With  bills  on  their  necks,— Be  it  k$uywn  wnto  aU 
men  by  these  presents, — 

Le  Beau.  The  eldest  of  the  three  wrestled  with  Charles, 
the  duke's  wrestler ;  which  Charles  in  a  momeBt  threw 
him,  and  broke  three  of  his  ribs,  that  there  is  little  hope 
of  life  in  him  :  so  he  served  the  second,  and  so  the  third  : 
Yonder  they  lie  ;  the  poor  old  man,  their  &ther,  making 
such  pitiful  dole  over  them,  that  all  the  beholders  take 
his  part  with  weeping. 

Ros.  Alas ! 

Touch.  But  what  is  the  sport,  monsieur,  that  the  ladies 
have  lost? 

Le  Beau.  Why,  this  that  I  speak  of. 

Touch.  Thus  men  may  grow  wiser  every  day  I  It  is 
the  first  time  that  ever  I  heard,  breaking  of  ribs  was  sport 
for  ladies. 

Cel.  Or  I,  I  promise  thee. 

Ros.  But  is  Uiere  any  else  longs  to  see  this  broken  mu- 
sic in  his  sides  ?  is  there  yet  another  dotes  upon  rib- 
breaking  ? — Shall  we  see  this  wrestling,  cousin  ? 

Le  Beau.  You  must,  if  you  stay  here  :  for  here  is  the 
place  appointed  for  the  wrestling,  and  they  are  ready  to 
perform  it. 

Cel.  Yonder,  sure,  they  are  coming :  Let  us  bow  stay 
and  see  it 

Flourish.      Enter  Duke    Frederick,    Lords,    Orlando, 
Charles,  and  Pendants, 

Duke  F.  Come  on  ;  since  the  youth  will  not  be  en- 
treated, his  own  peril  on  his  forwardness* 

Ros    Is  yonder  the  man  ? 

Le  Beau.  Even  he,  madam. 

Cel.  Alas,  he  is  too  young :  yet  he  looks  sucGessful'v- 

Duke  F.  How  now,  daughter,  and  cousin  ?  are  you  cre^^t 
hither  to  see  the  wrestling  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  my  liege  ;  so  please  you  give  us  leave. 

Duke  F.  You  will  take  little  delight  in  it,  I  can  tell 
you,  there  is  such  odds  in  the  men :  In  pity  of  the  chal- 
lenger's youth,  I  would  fain  dissuade  him,  but  he  will  not 
be  entreated :  Speak  to  him,  ladies  ;  see  if  you  caa 
move  him. 

Cel.  Call  him  hither,  good  monsieur  Le  Beau* 
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Duke  F.  Do  so ;  I'll  not  be  by.  [Duke  goes  apart. 

Le  Beau,  Monsieur  the  challenger,  the  princesses  call 
for  yon. 

Orla.  I  attend  them,  with  all  respect  and  duty. 

Ro8.  Young  man,  hare  you  cbiallenged  Charles  the 
wrestler  ? 

Orla.  No,  &ir  princess ;  he  is  the  general  challen- 
ger :  I  come  but  in,  as  others  do,  to  try  with  him  the 
strength  of  my  youth. 

CeL  Young  gentleman,  your  spirits  are  too  bold  for 
your  years  :  You  have  seen  cruel  proof  of  this  man's 
strength  :  if  you  saw  yourself  with  your  eyes,  or  knew 
yourself  with  your  judgment,  the  fear  of  your  adventure 
would  counsel  you  to  a  more  equal  enterprise.  We  pray 
you,  for  your  own  sake,  to  embrace  your  own  safety,  and 
give  over  this  attempt. 

Ros,  Do,  young  sir ;  your  reputation  shall  not  there- 
fore be  misprised  :  we  will  make  it  our  suit  to  the  duke, 
that  the  wrestling  might  not  go  forward. 

Orla.  I  beseech  you,  punish  me  not  with  your  hard 
thoughts  ;  wherein  I  confess  me  much  guilty,  to  deny  so 
fair  and  excellent  ladies  any  thing.  But  let  your  fair 
eyes,  and  gentle  wishes,  go  with  me  to  my  trial :  where- 
in if  I  be  foiled,  there  is  but  one  shamed,  that  was  never 
f-acious  ;  if  killed,  but  one  deail  that  is  willing  to  be  so  : 
shall  do  my  friends  no  wrong,  for  I  have  none  to  la- 
ment me  ;  the  world  no  injury,  for  in  it  I  have  nothing ; 
only  in  the  world  I  fill  up  a  place,  which  may  be  better 
supplied  when:  I  have  made  it  empty. 

Ros.  The  little  strength  that  1  have,  I  would  it  were 
with  you. 

Cel.  And  mine,  to.eke  out  hers. 

Ros.  Fare  you  well.  Pray  heaven,  I  be  deceived  in  you ! 

Cel.  Your  heart's  desires  be  with  you. 

Cha.  Come,  where  is  this  young  gaUant^  that  is  so 
desirous  to  lie  with  his  mother  earth  ? 

Orla.  Ready,  sir ;  but  his  will  hath  in  it  a  more  mod- 
est working. 

Duke  F.  You  shall  try  but  one  fall. 

Cha.  No,  I  wiarrant  your  grace  ;  you  shall  not  entreat 
him  to  a  second,  that  have  so  mightily  persuaded  him  from 
a  first. 

Orla.  You  mean  to  mock  me  after ;  you  should  not 
have  mocked. me  before  ;  but  come  your  ways. 
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Ros.  Now,  Hercules  be  thy  speed,  young  man ! 

ai.  I  would  I  were  invisible,  to  catch  the  strong  fel- 
low by  the  leg  I  [Charles  and  Orlakdo  wresUe. 

Ros.  O  excellent  young  man  I 

ai.  If  I  had  a  thunderbolt  m  mine  eye,  I  can  ^eU 
who  should  down.  [Charles  is  throrwn.    Shout. 

Duke  F.  No  more,  no  more. 

Or/a.  Yes,  I  beseech  your  grace  ;  I  am  not  yet  weU 
breathed.  ^,     ,      . 

Duke  F.  How  dost  thou,  Charles  ? 

Le  Beau.  He  cannot  speak,  my  lord. 

Dtdtc  F.  Bear  him  away.—  [Charles  u  borne  out] 
What  is  thy  name  young  man  ?  r  •    p^« 

Or/d.  Orlando,  my  lilge  ;  the  youngest  son  of  sir  Row- 

^"""out  Jri' would,  thou  hadst  been  son  to  some  man  else. 

The  woild  esteemed  thy  father  honourable, 

But  I  did  fmd  him  stUl  mine  enemy : 

Thou  shouldst  have  better  pleas'd  me  with  this  deed, 

Hadst  thou  descended  from  another  house. 

But  fare  thee  well ;  thou  art  a  gallant  youth  ; 

I  would,  thou  hadst  told  me  of  another  father. 

[Exe.  Duke  Fred.  Tram,  and  Le  Beau. 
Cel.     Were  I  my  father,  coz,  would  I  do  this  ? 
Orla.  I  am  more  proud  to  be  sir  Rowland  s  son, 
His  youngest  son  ;-and  would  not  change  that  calling. 
To  be  adopted  heir  to  Frederick. 

Ros.  My  father  lov'd  sir  Rowland  as  his  soul, 
And  all  the  world  was  of  my  father's  mmd  : 
Had  I  before  known  this  young  man  his  son, 
I  should  have  given  him  tears  unto  entreaUes, 
Ere  he  should  thus  have  ventur'd. 

CeL  Gentle  cousin^ 
Let  us  go  thank  him,  and  encourage  him : 
My  father's  rough  and  envious  dispositi(m 
Sticks  me  at  heart.— Sir,  you  have  well  desenr  d : 
If  you  do  keep  your  promises  m  love, 
Butjustly,  as  you  have  exceeded  promise,  ' 

Your  mistress  shall  be  happy.  i..^  «^k  , 

Ros.  Gentleman,  [Giving  htm  a  chd^nfrom  hsr  neet.^ 
Wear  this  forme  ;  one  out  of  suits  ^^V?^""^  ^  .«*" 
That  could  give  more,  but  that  her  hand  lacks  meant* 
—Shall  we  go,  coz  ?  ■,  ;  _ 

Cci.  Ay  :-r-Fare  you  well,  feir  gentleDwn.. 
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Orla.  Can  I  not  say,  I  thank  you  ?    My  better  parts 
Are  all  thrown  down ;  and  that  which  here  stands  np. 
Is  but  a  quintain,®  a  mere  lifeless  block. 

Ros.  He  calls  us  back :  My  pride  fell  with  my  fortunes  : 
rU  ask  him  what  he  would  . — Did  you  call,  sir  ? — 
Sir,  you  have  wrestled  well,  and  overthrown 
More  than  your  enemies. 

CeL  Will  you  go,  coz  ? 

Ros.  Have  with  you : — ^Fare  you  well. 

[Exeunt  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Orla.  What  passion  hangs  these  weights  upon  my  tongue? 
i  cannot  speak  to  her,  yet  she  urg'd  conference. 

Re-enter  Le  Beau. 
O  poor  Orlando  !  thou  art  overthrown ; 
Or  Charles,  or  something  weaker,  masters  thee. 

f8J  A  qmMain  was  a  pott  or  6««,  set  up  for  several  kinds  of  martial  exercises, 
■gainst  which  they  threw  their  darts  and  exeroised  their  arms.  The  allusjoo  is 
beautiful.  /  am,  says  Orlando,  only  a  quintain,  a  lifeless  block  on  nhich  love  onlw 
exereUes  hU  arms  in  jest ;  thf  great  disparity  of  condUion  between  Rosalind  and  me, 
mot  suffering  me  to  hope  that  love  mUl  ever  make  a  serious  matter  qf  it.  The  famous 
satirist  R^nier,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  our  author,  uses  the  same  metaphor,  on 
the  same  subject,  though  the  thought  be  different : 

"  Et  qui  depuis  dix  ans  jusqu*en  ses  demiers  jours, 
"  A  soutenu  le  prix  en  Vescrime  d^amours  ; 
**  Lasse  en  fin  de  servir  au  peuple  de  quintaine, 
"  ElUr  &c.  WARBURTON. 

This  Is  but  an  imperfect  (to  call  it  no  worse)  explanation  of  a  beautiAil  passage. 
The  quintain  was  not  the  object  of  the  darts  and  arms ;  it  was  a  stake  driven  into  a 
field,  upon  which  were  hung  a  shield  and  other  trophies  of  war,  at  which  they  shot, 
darted,  or  rode,  with  a  lance.  When  the  shield  and  the  trophies  were  all  thrown 
down,  the  quintain  remained.  Without  this  information,  how  could  the  reader  un- 
derstaod  the  allusion  of 

My  better  parts 

Are  all  thrown  donnf  GUTHRIE. 

Shakespeare  has  most  probably  alluded  to  that  sort  of  quintain  which  resembled 
the  human  figure;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  the  speech  of  Orlando  may  be  thus  ex- 
plained :  /  am  unabU  to  thank  you  ;for,  surprised  and  subdued  by  love,  my  intellee- 
tual  powers,  which  are  my  better  parts,  fail  me;  and  I  resemble  the  quintain,  whose 
htman  or  active  part  being  thrown  down,  there  remains  nothing  but  the  lifeless 
trunk  or  block  which  once  upheld  it.  Or  if  better  parts  do  not  refer  to  the  quintain, 
"that  which  here  stands  up"  means  the  human  part  of  the  quintain,  which  may  be 
also  not  unaptly  called  a  lifeless  block. 

As  a  military  sport  or  exercise,  the  use  of  the  quintain  is  very  ancient,  and  may 
be  traced  even  among  the  Romans.  It  is  mentioned  in  Justinian's  Code,  Lib.  III.  tit. 
43 ;  and  its  most  probable  etvmology  is  from  Quintus,  the  name  of  its  inventor.  In 
the  days  of  chivalry  it  was  the  substitute  or  rehearsal  of  tilts  and  tournaments,  and 
was  at  length  adopted,  though  in  a  ruder  way,  by  the  common  people,  becoming 
auMMigst  them  a  verr  favourite  amusement.  In  Wales  it  is  still  practised  at  wed- 
dings, and  at  the  village  of  Off  ham,  near  Town  Mailing  in  Kent,  there  is  now  stand- 
lag  a  quintain,  opposite  the  dwelling-house  of  a  family  that  is  obliged  under  some 
tenure  to  support  it;  but  I  do  not  find  that  any  use  has  been  ever  made  of  it  within 
the  recollection  of  the  inhabitants.       DOUC& 

For  a  OKNre  particular  description  of  a  fuin/at*,  see  a  note  on  a  passage  in  Jon- 
aoo's  Underwoods,  Whalley's  edit.  Vol.  VII  p.  55.       M.  MASON. 

▲  humorous  description  of  this  amusement  may  abo  be  read  in  Laoefaan's  Letter 
froo  **  Killiofworth  Castle."       HENLEY. 
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Lb  Beau^  Good  sir,  I  do  m  friendship  counsel  you 
To  leave  this  place  :  Alheit  you  have  deserv'd 
Bigh  commendation,  true  applause,  and  love ; 
Yet  such  is  now  the  duke's  condition, 
That  he  misconstrues  all  that  you  have  done. 
The  duke  is  humorous ;  what  he  is,  indeed. 
More  smts  you  to  conceive,  than  me  to  speak  of. 

Orla,  I  thank  you,  sir :  and,  pray  you,  tell  me  this  ; 
Which  of  the  two  was  daughter  of  the  duke 
That  here  was  at  the  wrestling  ? 

Le  B.   Neither  his  daughter,  if  we  judge  hy  manners , 
Bjit  yet,  indeed,  the  shorter  is  hii*  daughter  : 
The  other  is  daughter  to  the  banish'd  duke. 
And  here  detain'd  by  her  usurping  uncle, 
To  keep  his  daughter  company  ;  whose  loves 
Are  dearer  than  the  natural  bond  of  sisters. 
But  I  can  tell  you,  that  of  late  this  duke 
Hath  ta'en  displeasure  'gainst  his  gentle  niece  ; 
Grounded  upon  no  other  argument. 
But  that  the  people  praise  her  for  her  virtues, 
And  pity  her  for  her  good  father's  sake  ; 
And,  on  my  life,  his  malice  'gainst  the  lady 
Will  suddenly  break  forth.— Sir,  fare  you  well ; 
Hereafter,  in  a  better  world  than  this, 
I  shall  desire  more  love  and  knowledge  of  you. 

Orla.  I  rest  much  bounden  to  you  :  tare  you  well ! 

[Exit  Le  Beau. 
Thus  must  I  from  the  smoke  into  the  smother ; 
From  tyrant  duke,  unto  a  tyrant  brother  : — 
But  heavenly  Rosalind !  [Exii. 

SCENE  III. 
A  Room  in  the  Palace,     Enter  Cel»a  and  Rosalind. 

CeL  Why,  cousin ;  why,  Rosalind ; — Cupid  have  mer^ 
cy ! — ^Not  a  word  ? 

Ros,  Not  one  to  throw  at  a  dog. 

Cel,  No,  thy  words  are  too  precious  to  be  cast  away 
upon  curs,  throw  some  of  them  at  me  ;  come,  lama  me 
with  reasons. 

Ros,  Then  there  were  two  cousins  laid  up  ;  when  the 
one  should  be  lamed  with  reasons,  and  the  other  mad 
without  any. 

Cel.  But  is  all  this  for  your  father  ? 
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Ros.  No,  some  of  it  for  ray  child's  father :  ^  O,  how 
fuU  of  briers  is  this  working-day  world  ! 

CeL  They  are  but  burs,  cousin,  thrown  upon  thee  in 
holiday  foolery ;  if  we  walk  not  in  the  trodden  paths,  oar 
very  petticoats  will  catch  them. 

Ro8.  I  could  shake  them  ofif  mv  coat :  these  burs  are  in 
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If  thmt  I  do  not  dream,  or  be  not  frantic^ 
(As  I  do  trust  I  am  not,)  then,  dear  uncle. 
Never,  so  much  as  in  a  thought  unborn. 
Did  I  ofifend  your  highness. 

Duke  F.  Thus  do  all  traitors  ; 
If  their  purgation  did  consist  in  words, 
They  are  as  innocent  as  grace  itself:— 
Let  it  suffice  thee,  that  I  trust  thi^e  not. 

Ros.  Yet  your  mistrust  cannot  ihake  me  a  traitor  : 
Tell  me,  whereon  the  likelihood  depends. 

Dvke  F.  Thou  art  thy  father's  tfkughter,  there's  enough. 

Ros.  So  was  I,  when  your  highness  took  his  dukedom ; 
So  was  I,  when  your  highness  banish'd  him : 
Treason  is  not  inherited,  my  lord  ^ 
Or,  if  we  did  derive  it  from  our  friends,   ' 
What's  that  to  me  ?  my  father  was  no  traitor : 
Then,  good  pay  liege,  mistake  me  not  so  much. 
To  think  my  poverty  is  treacherous. 

CcL  Dear  sovereign,  hear  me  speak. 

Dvke  F.  Ay,  Celia  ;  we  stay'd  her  for  your  sake. 
Else  had  she  with  her  father  rang'd  along. 

CeL  I  did  not  then  entreat  to  have  her  stay  ; 
It  was  your  pleasure,  and  your  own  remorse ; 
I  was  too  young  that  time  to  value  her. 
But  now  I  know  her :  if  she  be  a  ti^tor. 
Why  so  am  I ;  we  still  have  slept  together. 
Rose  at  an  instant,  leam'd,  play'd,  eat  together ; 
And  wheresoe'er  we  went,  like  Juno's  swans, 
Still  we  went  coupled,  and  inseparablei. 

DvkeF,  She  is  too  subtle  for  thee ;  and  her  ffiOioothness, 
Hei  very  silence,  and  her  patience. 
Speak  to  the  people,  and  they  pity  her. 
Thou  art  a  fool :  she  robs  thee  of  thy  name  ;' 
And  thou  wilt  show  more  bright,  and  seem  more  virtuous. 
When  she  is  gone  :'  then  open  not  thy  lips  ;      / 
Firm  and  irrevocable  is  my  doom  * 

Which  I  have  past  upon  her  ;  she  is  banish'd.'    ■ 

CeL  Pronounce  that  sentence  then  on  me,  my  liege  ; 
I  cannot  live  out  of  her  company. 

Dvke  F,  You  are  a  fool : — You,  niece,  provide  yourself 
If  you  out-stay  the  time,  upon  mine  honour,  < 

And  in  the  greatness  of  my  word,  you  die. 

'    -V  [ExeuM  Duke  Fkedejlick  and  Lordi 

[3]  When  she  wu  seen  alone,  she  would  be  more  noted.         JOHNSON. 
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CeL  O  my  poor  Rosalind !  whither  wilt  thou  go  'I 
Wilt  thoa  chanfire  fathers  ?  I  will  eive  thee  mine. 
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CeL  Something  that  hatk  a  reference  to  my  state  ; 
No  longer  Celia,  but  Aliena. 

Ros.  But,  cousin,  what  if  we  essay'd  to  steal 
The  clownish  fool  out  of  your  lather's  court  ? 
Would  he  not  be  a  comfort  to  our  travel  ? 

CeL  He'll  go  along  o'er  the  wide  worid  with  me  ; 
Leave  me  alone  to  woo  him :  Let's  away, 
And  get  our  jewels  and  our  wealth  together ; 
Devise  the  fittest  time,  and  safest  way 
To  hide  us  from  pursuit  that  will  be  made 
After  my  flight :  Now  go  we  in  content, 
To  liberty,  and  not  to  banishment.  [Ekeunt* 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — The  Forest  of  Arden.     Enter  Duke  senior^ 
Amiens,  and  other  Lords,  in  the  dress  of  Foresters* 
DukeS. 
NOW,  my  co-mates,  and  brothers  in  exile. 
Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp  ?  Are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court  ? 
Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 
The  seasons'  difference  ;  as  the  icy  fang. 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind ; 
Which  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body. 
Even  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile,  and  say,; — 
This  is  no  flattery  :  these  are  counsellors 
That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am. 
Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity ; 
Which,  like  the  toad,  u^y  and  venomous. 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head  ;• 
And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooL,, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing.  ^  , 
AnU.  I  would  not  change  it :  Happy  is  your  grace, 

[6]  It  was  the  current  opinion  in  Shmkespetre*8  time,  that  in  th«  bead  of  ao  bn 
toad  was  to  be  found  a  stone,  or  pearl,  to  which  great  virtues  were  ascribed.  Tliit 
■tone  has  been  often  sought,  but  nothing  has  been  found  more  than  accidental  or 
perhaps  morbid  indurations  of  the  skull.    JOHNSON. 

In  a  boolc  called  A  Grem  ForttU  or  a  Nalwrai  History^  kc  hr  J.  Maplett.  ]M7« 
li  the  following  account  of  this  imaginar;^  gem  :  **  In  this  stone  is  apparently  »      " 
verie  often  the  verie  forme  of  a  tode,  with  despotted  and  coloured  reete.  but  t 
Viye  an4  defusedly.    ItiswrailibleaaiiitteoTeBOining.''   STEEVKN8. 
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24  AS    YOU   LIKE   IT.  ACT   IX*- 

Sweep  any  you  fat  and  greasy  ctttzens  ; 
'TVs  just  ike  fashion :  Wherefore  do  you  lock 
Upon  that  poor  and  broken  bankrupt  there  ? 
Thus  most  invectively  he  pierceth  through 
The  body  of  the  country,  city,  court. 
Yea,  and  of  this  our  life  :  swearing,  that  we 
Are  mere  usurpers,  tyrants,  and  what's  worse, 
To  fright  the  animals,  and  to  kill  them  up. 
In  their  assign'd  and  native  dwelling  place. 

Dvke  S,  And  did  you  leave  him  in  this  contemplation  ? 

2  Lord.  We  did,  my  lord,  weeping  and  commenting 
Upon  the  sobbing  deer. 

Duke  S,  Show  me  the  place  ; 
I  love  to  cope  him  in  these  sullen  fits, 
For  then  he's  full  of  matter. 

2  Lord.  rU  bring  you  to  him  straight.  [Bkeunt. 

SCENE  11. 

A  Room  in  the  Palace.     Enter  Duke  Frederick,  Lords^ 
and  Attendants. 

Duke  F.  Can  it  be  possible,  that  no  man  saw  them  ? 
It  cannot  be  :  some  villains  of  my  court 
Are  of  consent  and  sufferance  in  this. 

1  Lord.  I  cannot  hear  of  any  that  did  see  her. 
The  ladies,  her  attendants  of  her  chamber. 
Saw  her  a-bed  ;  and,  in  the  morning  early. 
They  found  the  bed  untreasur'd  of  their  mistress. 

2  Lord.  My  lord,  the  roynish  clown,  at  whom  so  oft 
Your  grace  was  wont  to  laugh,  is  also  missing. 
Hesperia,  the  princess'  gentlewoman. 

Confesses,  that  she  secretly  o'er-heard 
Your  daughter  and  her  cousin  much  commend 
The  parts  and  graces  of  the  wrestler 
That  did  but  lately  foil  the  sinewy  Charles  ; 
And  she  believes,  wherever  they  are  gone, 
That  youth  is  surely  in  their  company.  « 

Dvke  F.  Send  to  his  brother ;  fetch  that  gaUaat  htdier  | 
If  he  be  absent,  bring  his  brother  to  me, 
I'll  make  him  find  him:  do  this  suddenly; 
And  let  not  search  and  inquisition  quail^ 
To  bring  again  these  foolish  runaways.  l&AutiL 

(9]  To  quaU  is  to/aint.  to  sink  into  d^jecUoii.       8TEfiV|;2|[4       '  r  -    .   .     i 
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^        SCENE  in. 

B^^i'  OiivER^s    ;Hbttw.     Enter  Orlakdo  and  Adam, 
meeting. 

Orla.  Who's  there? 

Adam.  What !  my  young  master  ?— O,  i^y  ^etiti|e  master^ 
O,  my  sweet  master,  O  you  memory 
Of  old  sir  Rowland  I  why,  what  make  you  here  ? 
Why  are  you  virtuous  ?  Why  do  people  love  you  ? 
And  wherefore  are  you  gentle,  strong,  and  valiant? 
Why  would  you  be  so  fond  to  overcome 
The  bony  priser  of  the  humorous  duke  ? 
Your  praise  is  come  too  swiftly  home  before  you. 
Know  you  not,  master,  to  some  kind  of  men 
Their  graces  serve  them  but  as  enemies  ? 
No  more  do  yours  ;  your  virtues,  gentle  master. 
Are  sanctified  and  holy  traitors  to  you.  , 

O,  what  a  world  is  this,  when  wjiat  is  comely 
Envenoms  him  that  bears  it  ? 

Orla.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Adam.  O  unhappy  youth. 
Come  not  within  these  doors  ;  within  this  rodf 
The  enemy  of  all  your  graces  lives  : 
Your  brother^(no,  no  brother  ;  yet  the  5on— 
Yet  not  the  son  ; — I  will  not  call  him  son— 
Of  him  I  was  about  to  call  his  father,)^- 
Hath  heard  your  praises  ;  and  this  night  he  means  , 

To  bum  the  lodging  where  you  use  to  lie. 
And  you  within  it:  if  he  fail  of  that. 
He  will  have  other  means  to  cut  you  off : 
I  overheard  him  and  his  practices. 
This  is  no  place,*  this  house  is  but  a  butchery ;  , 
Abhor  it,  fear  it,  do  not  enter  it.  / 

Orla.  Why,  whither,  Adam,  wouldst  thou  have  me  go  1 

Adam.  No  matter  whither,  so  you  come  not  here. 

Orla.  What,  wouldst  thou  have  me  go  and  beg  my  food  t 
Or,  with  a  jbase  and  boisterous  sword,  enforce 
A  thievish  living  on  the  common  road  ? 
This  I  must  do,  or  know  not  what  to  do  : 
Yet  this  I  will  not  do,  do  how  I  can  ; 
I  rather  will  subject  me  to  the  malice 

ilj /lc|C[  Utre  sigoifies  a  seat,  a  mansion^  a  residence.  So,  in  the  first  Bdol^ 
oT^^MMil*  <^Sftul  set  him  up  a  place,  and  \a  gone  down  to  Gilgal."  We  still  use 
Um^Im to  eoaUKmod  with  another, as  St.  Jameses ylaec,  kc.       STEEVENS. 

Ptas  to  the  Welch  laogiiAge,  signifies  a  mansion-house.       MALONE. 

Vol.  II.  3 
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or  a  diverted  blood,  and  bloody  brother.* 

Adam.  But  do  not  so :  I  hare  five  hundred  orownaf    . 
The  thrifty  hire  I  sav'd  under  your  father, 
Which  I  did  store  to  be  my  foster-nurse, 
>Vhen  serrice  should  in  my  old  limbs  lie  lame^ 
And  unregarded  age  in  comers  thrown  ; 
Take  that :  and  He  that  doth  the  rarens  feed. 
Yea,  providentially  caters  for  the  sparrow,* 
Be  comiort  to  my  age !     Here  is  the  gold  ; 
All  this  I  give  you  :     Let  me  be  your  servant ; 
Though  i  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty  : 
For  in  my  yoqth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood  ; 
Nor  did  not  with  unbs^bful  forehead  woo 
The  means^  of  weakness  and  debility  ; 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  wmter, 
Frosty,  but  lundly :  let  me  go  with  you  ; 
I'll  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man 
In  all  your  business  and  necessities. 

Orla.  O  good  old  man  ;  how  well  in  thee  appears 
The  constant  service  of  the  antique  world. 
When  service  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  meed ! 
Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times. 
Where  none  will  sweat,  but'  for  promotion  ; 
And  having  that,  do  choke  their  service  up 
£ven  with  the  having  :  it  is  not  so  with  thee. 
But,  poor  old  man,  thou  prun'st  a  rotten  tree, 
That  cannot  so  much  as  a  blossom  yield. 
In  lieu  of  all  thy  pains  and  husbandry  : 
But  come  thy  ways,  we'll  go  along  together ; 
And  ere  we  have  thy  youthful  wages  spent. 
We'll  light  upon  some  settled  low  content, 

Adam.     Master,  go  on  ;  and  I  will  follow  thee. 
To  the  last  gasp,  with  truth  and  loyalty. — 
From  seventeen  years  till  now  almost  fourscore 
Here  lived  I,  but  now  live  here  no  more. 
At  seventeen  years  many  their  fortunes  seek^ 
But  at  fourscore.it  is  too  late  a  week  : 
Yet  fortune  cannot  recompense  me  better. 
Than  to  die  well,  and  not  my  master's  debtor.  [Exe, 

m  Blood  turned  out  of  the  course  of  nature.    JOHNS. To  divert  quitter- 

course,  that  is,  to  eH/tnge  its  course,  i»as  a  common  legal  phrase,  and  an  ohiect  of  Ii> 
tigation  in  Westminster  Hall,  in  our  author's  time,  as  it  js  at  present.       REED 

fa)  See  SaiM  Luke,  %\l  6,  and  24.  DOUCE- 
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SCENE  IV. 
TkefortU  of  Arden.    Enter  Rosalind  tn  boy*8  clothes,  Cblia 
drest  like  a  ahepherdessj  and  Touchstojte. 
Ros.  O  Jupiter  1  how  weary  are  my  spirits  I 
Touch,  I  Care  not  for  my  spkits,  if  my  legs  were  not 
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Abrapilj,  as  my  passioa  now  makes  me, 

Thou  hast  not  lov'd  :— O  Phebe,  Phebe,  Pbebe  I 

[Exit  StLVtVi. 

Ro8.  Alas,  poor  shepherd !  searching  of  thy  wound,  I 
have  by  hard  adrenttire  found  mine  own.   - 

Touch.  And  I  mine  :  I  remember,  when  I  was  in  love, 
I  broke  my  sword  upon  a  stone,  and  bid  him  take  that  for 
coming  anight  to  Jane  Smile  :  and  I  remember  the  kissing 
of  her  batlet,  *  and  the  cow's  dugs  that  her  pretty  chop'd 
nands  had  milk'd  :  and  I  remember  the  wooing  of  a  peas- 
cod  instead  of  her;  from  whom  I  took  two  cods,  and, 
giving  her  them  again,  said  with  weeping  tears.  Wear 
fffiese  for  my  sake.  We,  that  are  true  lovers,  run  into 
stranjge  capers;  but  as  all  is  mortal  in  nature,  so  is  all 
nature  in  love  mortal  in  folly.  ' 

Ros.  Thou  speak'st  wiser  than  thotf  art  'ware  of. 

Tonch.  Nay,  I  shall  ne'er  be  'ware  of  mine  own  wit,  till 
.  break  my  shms  agkibst  it. 

Ros.  Jove  !  Jove  !  this  shepherd's  passion 
'Is  much  upon  my  fashion. 

Touch.  And  mine ;  but  it  grows  something  stale  withme. 

Cel.  I  pray  you,  one  of  you  question  yond  man, 
If  he  for  gold  will  give  us  any  food ;  > 

I  faint  almost  to  death.  >       . 

Touch.  Holla  ^  you,  clown  !    '  * 

Rosl  Peace,  fool ;  he's  not 'thy  kinsman^ 

Cbr.  Whocalls?  t 

Touch.  Your  betters,  sir* 

Cor.  Else  are  they' very  wretched.  ,     i  ^   l 

Ros.  Peace,  I  say  :^ —  t  A 

Good  even  to  you,  friend*  .  li 

Cor.  And  toyota,  gentle  sir,  andto  you  all*  ^   ) 

Ros.  1  piyftifeVflhepherd,  if  that  love,  or  gold,     > 
Can  in  tMs'^a^ll^'pkeislbtty  entevtl^  ^     • 

■         ulL : f-'fhf  '^^itl  hwi  ],'lt\i'inntiii  '[    Tiii.-i;  't{ — 

(61  BatM,  the  iintrupieot  with  whieh  wasben  beat  coarse  clothes.         JOHNS. 
6J  For  cod/ it  would  be  more  like  sense  to  read  peas,  nUch  having  tn^  6hhpe 
or  pearls,  resembled  the  common  presents  of  lovers.      ,     JOHKSON.   !         ' 

In  a  schedule  of  jewels  in  the  15tb  Vol.  of;RymeT's  Faderat  weifipd,  **  Item,  tiro 
jPM«c4Nl<iefor»>Idwithl7peai4es.'*  '        FARMSR.  i  .   fi    ^ 

The peofcoa certainlj  meaoa  th^^^liole  of :tbe  peaa&it  hangs  upon  UifstaU/,^ It 
was  formerlv  used  as  an  otnament  in  dress,  and  was  represented  with  the  sHell  cmmd 
exhibiting  the  peas.  The  passage  cited  from  Rymer,  hy  Dr.  TaitD«%  showfe  ttat 
the  peas  were  sometimes  made  of  pearls,  and  rather  overturns  Dcr  Johiiipfi*8  r«i- 
jecture,  who  probably  imagined  that  Touchsto'be  took' the  eMU  fh>m  the  pkaMnt, 
"•nd  not  (hnn  his  mistress.  DOUCE. 

fi  !  fT] -^ '^^colous  expres9ion  from  a  sonnet  in  Lodge's  Rotalgnd,  the  aovel  on 
Khicb  this  coipedy  is  founded.  STJi£VfiN&  -.,„  .  , 
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tiaj  rest  ourseWes,  atid  Uetf: 

^ith  travel  much  oppreaft'd,  • 

r. 

jr  her,  i 

3,  more  than  for  mine  own,  i 

•re  able*  to  relieve  her: 

>  another  man, 

fleeces  that  I  graze  ; 

ish  disposition, 

i  the  way  to  heayen 

spitality: 

flocks,  and  bounds  of  feed, 

at  our  sheepcote  now, 

Qce,  there  is  nothing 

[ ;  but  what  is,  come  see, 

welcome  shall  you  be. 
It  shall  buy  his  flock  and  p:  ntare  ? 
rain  that  you  saw  here  but  ere  while, 
luying  any  thing. 
f  it  stand  with  honesty, 
I  pasture,  and  the  flock, 

0  pay  for  it  of  us. 

end  thy  wages  :  I  like  this  place, 
aste  my  time  in  it. 

1  thing  is  to  be  sold : 
ike,  upon  report, 

Qd  this  kind  of  liife, 

ul  feeder  be, 

gold  right  suddenly.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. 

The  same.     Enter  Amiens,  Ja^ves,  and  otfcefv. 

SONG. 
And.  Under  the  greenwood  tree^ 
Who  loves  to  He  with  me^ 
And  tune  his  merry  note  , 

Unto  the  sweet  bird^s  throaty 
Come  hither,  com£  hither y  come  hither. 
Here  shall  he  see 
J^o  enemy, 
But  winter  and  rough  weather* 
3* 
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Jaq.  JBI«W,  mpre,  I  pr'ythee,  i|M)f^. 

Am.  Jt  will  make  yop  melancholy^  mpn«ei|r  Jaque*. 

Jo^.  I  thank  it.  More,  I  pr'ythee,  more.  I  can  suck 
melancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a  weazel  sucks  eggs :  More, 
I  pr'ythee,  mor^. 

^mi.  My  voice  is  ragged ;  I  know,  I  cannot  please  you 

Jaq.  I  do  not  desire  you  to  please  me,  I  do  desire  you  to 
sing :  Come,  more ;  anothe/  stanza ;  Call  you  tbem  st^oiizs^  ? 

Ami.  What  you  will,  monsieur  Jaques. 

Jaq.  Nay,  I  care  not  for  their  names ;  they  owe  me 
nothing :     Will  you  sing? 

Ami.  More  at  your  request,  than  to  please  myself. 

Jaq.  Well  then,  if  ever  I  thank  ^yman,  I'll  thank  you: 
hut  that  they  call  compliment,  is  like  the  encounter  of  two 
dog-apes ;  and  when  a  man  thanks  me  heartily,  methinks, 
I  have  given  him  a  penny,  and  he  renders  me  the  heggarly 
thanks.  Come^  sing ;  and  you  that  will  not,  hold  your 
tongues. 

Ami.  Well,  I'll  epd  the  song. — Sirs,  cover  the  while  ? 
the  duke  will  drici  under  this  ^ree  :— he  hath  heeu  all 
this  day  to  look  you. 

Jaq.  And  I  have  heen  all  tiiis  day  to  avoid  him.  He  i» 
too  disp^tahle  for  my  company  :  I  think  of  as  many  mfitters 
as  he  ;  hut  I  give  heaven  ths^iks,  and  make  no  boasit  of 
them.     Come,  warhle,  come 

SONO 

Who  doffi  amhiiuM  shtm,        [All  together  hei?e» 
And  loves  to  live  ^  th^  sun^ 
Seeking  the  food  he  eats. 
And  pleas' d  with  what  he  getSy 
Cbfi^  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither; 

Here  shall  he  see 

Ao  enemy. 
But  winter  and  rou^  weoither, 

Jaq<,  I'll  give  you  averse  to  tiiis  note, that  I  made  yes- 
terday in  despite  of  my  invention. 
Ami.  And  I'll  sing  it. 
Jaq.  Thus  it  goes  : 

Uit  do  com£  to  pass. 
Thai  any  man  turn  ost* 
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We  shaU  have  shortly  discord  in  the  spheres  :— ^ 
Go,  seek  him ;  tell  him,  I  would  speak  with  hia>. 
Enter  Jaques. 

1  Lord.  He  saves  my  labour  by  his  own  approach. 

Duke  S.  Why,  how  now,  monsieur !  what  a  life  is  tlus. 
That  your  poor  friends  must  woo  your  company  ?  ^ 

What  I  you  look  merrily. 

Jaq.  A  fool,  a  fool ! — I  met  a  fool  i'  th'  forestj 
A  motley  fool ; — a  miserable  world ! — 
As  I  do  live  by  food,  1  met  a  fool ; 
Who  laid  him  down  and  baskM  him  in  the  sun. 
And  rail'd  on  lady  Fortune  in  good  terms, 
In  good  set  terms, — and  yet  a  motley  fool. 
Good-morrow,  fool,  quoth  I :  JVo,  sir,  quoth  he. 
Call  me  not  fool,  till  heaven  hath  sent  me  fortune : 
And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke  ; 
And  looking^  on  it  with  a  lack-lustre  eye, 
Says^  very  wisely.  It  is  ten  o^ clock : 
Thus  may  we  see,  quoth  he,  how  the  world  wags: 
^Tis  but  an  hour  ago,  since  it  was  nine  ; 
And  after  an  hour  more,  HwiU  he  eleven  ; 
And  so,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  ripe  and  ripe. 
And  theny  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot,  and  rot. 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.     When  I  did  hear 
The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time. 
My  lungs  begam  to  crow  like  chanticleer. 
That  fools  should  be  so  deep-contemplative  ; 
And  I  did  laugh,  sans  intermission. 
An  hour  by  his  dial. — O  noble  fool ! 
A  worthy  fool  t   Motley's  the  only  wear. 

DukeS.  What  fool  is  this  ? 

Jaq..  O  worthy  fool  !-^One  that  hath  been  a  courtier 
And  says,  if  ladies  be  but  young,  and  fair. 
They  have  the  gift  to  know  it :  and  in  his  brain,— 
Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  bisket 
After  a  voyage, — he  hath  strange  places  crammed 
With  observation,  the  which  he  vents 
In  mangled  forms : — O,  that  I  were  a  fool ! 
I  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat. 

DvttS.  Thou  shak  have  one. 

Jaq.  It  is  my  only  suit ; 
Provided,  that  you  Weed  your  better  judgments 
Of  an  opinion  that  grows  rank  in  them, 
That  I  am  wise.    I  must  have  liberty 
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Orla.  Forbear,  and  eat  no  more. 

Jaq.  Why,, I  have  eat  none  yet. 

Orkt,  Nor  shalt  not,  till  necessity  be  senr'd. 

Jctq.  Of  what  Und  should  this  cock  come  of? 

Duke  S.  Art  thoa  thus  bolden'd,  man,  by  thy  distress  ^ 
Or  else  a  rude  detpiser  of  good  manners. 
That  in  cirility  thou  seem'st  so  empty  ? 

Orla.  Yon  touchd  my  vein  at  first ;   the  thorny  ppint 
Of  bare  distress  hath  ta'en  firom  me  the  show 
Of  smooth  civility :  yet  am  I  inland  bred,* 
And  b»ow  «ome  nurtijure :'  But  Ibrbear,  1 4iay ; 
He  dies,  tha'' touches  any  of  this  fruit, 
TUl  I  and  my  affiaiirs  are  answered. 

Jcuji,  An  yoa  will  not  be  answered  with  reason, 
I  must  die. 

Duke  S.  What  would  you  have  ?  Your  gentleness  shall 
force 
More  than  your  force  moves  us  to  gentleness. 

Orla.  I  ad#08t  die  for  food,  and  let  me  have  it. 

Duke  S.  Sit  down  and  feed,  and  welcome  to  our  table. 

Orla.  Spe«Jc  you  so  gently  ?  Pardon  me,  I  pray  you 
I  thought,  that  all  things  had  been  savage  here ; 
And  therefore  put  I  on  the  countenance 
Of  stem  commandment :  But  whatever  you  are. 
That  in  this  desert  inaccessible. 
Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs. 
Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time ; 
If  ever  you  have  lopk'd  on  better  days ; 
If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knoll'd  to  church; 
If  ever  sat  at  any  good  n^an's  feast ; 
If  ever  from  your  eye-lids  wip'd  a  tear, 
And  know  what  'tis  to  pity,  and  be  pitied; 
Let  gentleness,  my  strong  enforcen(ient  be  : 
In  the  which  hope,  I  blush,  and  jUide  my  8;wo;:d. 

Duke  S.  True  is  it  that  we  have  seen,  better  days ; 
And  have  wistLJiply  bell  been  knoU'd  to  clCurch ; 
And  sat  at  goqd  men^s  ;feafl^  ;  and  wip'd  our  eyes 
Of  drops  that^a^ed  pity  hath  engendered  : 

[11  JuUmdhVTt*  und  else ir here  io  this  play,  is  the  opposite  to  ovtlnnd,  or  m/m^L 
OrWiHlo  mMM  Co  ny ,  that  he  had  not  been  hei  among  dfiwns.    HOLT  ¥F^iT£- 

^1  rfwture  h  edmeatUm.      STEEVENS. 

St  Paul  adTises  the  EpbetiaDs,  in  his  Epistle,  cb.  tI  4,  to  hr\Dg  tbeir  eIrfldreD  ttp 
*'  io  the  nwtwre  and  admonitioo  of  the  Lord.**     HARRIS. 
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Into  the  lean  and  slipperM  pantaloon  ;' 

With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side  ; 

His  youthful  hose  well  savM,  a  world  too  wide 

For  his  shrunk  shank  ;  and  his  big  manly  voice 

Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes, 

And  whistles  in  his  sound :  Last  scene  of  all, 

That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history. 

Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion  ; 

Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing.  , 

Re-enter  Orlando,  with  Adam. 

Duke  S.  Welcome :  Set  down  your  venerable  burden, 
And  let  him  feed. 


[5]  There  is  a  greater  beauty  than  appears  at  first  sight  iu  this  image.  He  li 
here  comparing  bumaD  life  to  a  stage  play  of  seven  acts,  (which  is  oo  unusual 
diviRion  before  our  author's  time.)  The  sixth  be  calls  tlw  lean  and  *lipper*4 
pantaloon^  alluding  to  that  general  character  in  the  Italian  comedy,  called  It 
Pantatone ;  who  is  a  thiu  emaciated  old  man  in  tlippert ;  and  well  designed* 
in  that  epithet,  because  Fanlalont  is  the  only  character  that  acts  in  slippers. 

WAHBURTON. 

Dr.  Warburtou  boldly  asset  In  that  this  was  **  no  vnntnal  division  of  a  play  be- 
fore our  author's  time  '  Oao  of  Chapman's  plays  iTwo  wist  Men  and  ail  tk$ 
rett  Fools)  is  indeed  in  se*  n  icts.  This,  however,  is  the  only  dramatic  piece 
that  I  have  found  so  dhhlv.  ^ut  surely  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  our 
author  alluded  here  to  anvsuch  precise  division  of  the  drama.  His  comparisons 
selitom  run  on  four  feet  It  was  (sufficient  for  him  that  a  play  was  distributed  into 
several  acts,  and  that  liuman  life,  long  before  his  time,  had  been  divided  into 
seven  periods.  In  The  Treasury  of  the  ancient  atui  modern  Tinus,  1613,  Proclus, 
a  Greek  author,  is  said  to  have  divided  the  lifetime  of  man  into  seven  ares ;  over 
each  of  which  one  of  the  seven  planets  was  supposed  to  rule.  **  The  jirst  age  is 
called  I'^faney,  containing  the  space  of  foure  yeares.— The  second  age  continueth 
ten  yeares,  untill  he  attainetothe  yeares  of  fourteene:  this  age  Is  called  ChUd^ 
*oo«/.— The  third  age  consisteth  of  eight  yeares,  being  named  by  our  auncients  Ad»- 
lesctnsie  or  Yovihhood  ,•  and  it  lasteth  from  fourteene,  till  two  and  twenty  yeares 
be  fully  compleate. — The  fourth  age  paceth  on,  till  a  man  have  accomplished 
two  and  fortie  yeares,  and  is  tearmed  Young  Manhood.—The  fifih  age^  named 
Mature  Manhood,  hath  (according  to  the  said  authour)  fifteene  yeares  of  eontinu- 
ance.  and  therefore  maices  his  progress  so  far  as  six  and  fifty  yeares.— Afterwards, 
in  adiling  twelve  yeares  to  fiftysixe,  you  shall  make  up  sixty-eight  yeares,  which 
reach  to  the  end  of  the  sist  age,  and  is  called  Old  ^^e.— The  seavenih  and  last  of 
these  seven  ages  is  limited  from  sixty-eight  veares,  so  far  as  four-score  and 
eight,  being  called  weak,  dediuing,  and  DeertpUe  Age. — If  any  man  chance  to 
goe  beyond  this  age,  (which  is  more  admired  than  noted  in  naauy,)  you  shun 
evidently  |>erceive  that  he  will  reiurnc  to  his  first  condition  of  Infancy  agabie."— —  • 
Hippocrates  likewise  divided  the  life  of  man  into  seven  ages,  but  differs  from 
Troclus  in  the  number  of  years  allotted  to  each  period.  See  Brown's  Vulgar  Er- 
tors,  folio,  IBM,  p.  173.      MAliOJJE. 

1  have  seen,  more  than  once,  an  old  print,  entitled.  The  Stage  qf  Man*s  LjTe* 
divided  into  seven  ages.  As  emblematical  representations  of  this  sort  were  for- 
merly stuck  up,  both  for  ornament  and  instruction,  in  the  generality  of  houses,  it 
Is  more  probable  that  Shakespeare  took  his  hint  from  thence,  than  from  Hlppocratss 
orProcius.      HE14LET. 

Goe  of  the  representations  to  which  Mr.  Henley  alludes,  was  formerly  In 
ny  possession ;  and  considering  the  use  it  is  of  in  explaining  the  passage  be- 
fore us,  •*  1  could  have  better  spared  a  better  print.**  1  well  remember  that 
it  exhibited  the  scbool-boy  nlih  hit  satchel  hanging  over  his  shoulder. 

'  8TEEVEN8. 
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Orla.  I  thankyon  modt  fbi^him. 

Adam.  So  had  you  need ; 
I  scarce  can  speak  to  thank  jou  for  myself. 

Duke  S.  Welcome,  fall  to :  I  will  not  trouhle  yea 
As  yet,  to  question  you  ahout  your  fortunes  : 
— Giye  us  some  music ;  and,  good  cousin,  sing. 

Amiens  sings, 

SONG. 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE  1 . — A  Room  in  the  Palace.  ErUer  Duke  Frederick, 
Oliver,  Lordsy  and  AttendanU, 

Duke  F. 
Not  see  him  since  ?     Sir,  sir,  that  cannot  be  : 
But  were!  not  the  better  part  made  mercy, 
I  should  riot  seek  an  absent  argument^ 
Of  my  revenge,  thou  present :  But  look  to  it^ 
Find  out  thy  brother,  wheresoever  he  is ; 
Seek  him  with  candle  ; '  bring  him  dead  or  living. 
Within  this  twelvemonth,  or  turn  thou  no  more 
To  seek  a  living  in  our  territory. 
Thy  lands,  and  all  things  that  thou  dost  call  thine, 
Worth  seizure,  do  we  seize  into  our  hands ; 
Till  thou  canst  quit  thee  by  thy  brother's  mouth, 
Of  what  we  think  against  thee. 

OH,  O,  that  your  highness  knew  my  heart  in  this ! 
I  never  lov'd  my  brother  in  my  life. 

Duke  F.  More  villain  thou.— Well,    push  him  out 
doors; 
And  let  my  officers  of  such  a  nature 
Make  an  extent  upon  his  house  and  lands : ' 
Do  this  expediendy, '  and  turn  him  going.  [^Elxeunt, 


[7]  An  •rgnment  is  the  eontenis  of  a  book,  thence  Shakespeare  considered  it  at 
meaning  the  ntiijectt  and  then  used  it  for  subject  in  yet  another  sense.    JOHNSON. 

m  Alluding,  probably,  to  St.  Luke^t  Gospel,  ch.  xv.  8.  STEEVEN8.  . 

[9]  "1*0  inake  an  extent  of  lands,**  is  a  legal  phrase,  from  the  words  of  a  writ 
(jutendi  /aeias)  whereby  the  sherifT  is  directed  to  cause  ce*taio  lands  to  be  ap- 
praised to  their  full  extended  value,  before  he  delivers  them  to  the  person  entitled 
under  a  recosnixance,  &c.  in  order  that  it  may  be  certainly  knowa  how  soon  tht 
4ebt  wiU  be  paid.  MALONE. 

(11  i.  e.  ExnediUousbf.  JOHTXS.—^Bspedient,  tbroucJiout  our  aiithor*i  plays, 
vigntOMexpedUUmt,  8TEEVENS 
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.    Cor.  No,  truly. 

Touch.  Then  thou  art  damn'd. 

Cor.  Nay,  I  hope, — 

Touch.  Truly,  thou  art  damn'd  ;  like  an  ill-roasted  egg^ 
all  on  otle  side.  * 

Cor.  For  not  being  at  court  ?    Your  reason. 

Touch.  Why,  if  thou  never  wast  at  court,  thou  never 
saw'st  good  manners  ;  if  thou  never  saw'st  good  manners, 
then  thy  manners  must  be  wicked  :  and  wickedness  is  sin 
and  sin  is  damnation :  Thou  art  in  a  parlous  state^  shep- 
fierd.,  ■ 

*  Cor.  Not  a  Ivhit,  Touchstone  :  those,  that  are  good 
manners  at  thie  court,  are  as  ridiculous  in  the  country,  as 
the  behaviour  of  the  country  is  most  mockable  at  the 
court.  You  told  me,  you  salute  not  at  the  court,  but  you 
kiss  your  hands ;  that  courtesy  would  be  uncleanly,  If 
courtiers  were  shepherds. 

Touch.  Instance,  briefly  ;  come, -instance. 

Cor.  Why,  we  are  still  handling  our  ewes ;  and  their 
fells  you  know,  a^e  greasy. 

Touch.  Why,  do  not  your  courtiers'  hands  sweat  ?  and  is 
not  the  grease  of  a  mutton  as  wholesome  as  the  sweat  of  a 
man  ?    Shallow,  shallow :  A  better  instance,  I  say  ;  come. 

Cor.  Besides,  our  hands  are  hard. 

Touch.  Your  lips  will  feel  them  the  sooner.  Shallow, 
ag^n  :  A  more  sounder  instance,  come. 

Cor.  And  they  are  often  tarr'd  over  with  the  surgery 
of  our  sheep ;  And  would  you  have  us  kiss  tar  ?  The 
courtier's  hands  are  perfumed  with  civet 

Touch.  Most  shallow  man  !     Thou  worms-meat,  in  re- 

Shakespeare  is  responsible  for  the  qnibbU  only,  let  the  commeDtator  answer  for 
the  r^tumetU.  STEEV£NS. 

The  Clown  calls  Corln  a  natural  phitoti^her,  because  he  reasons  from  his  9bsef 
vationt  on  nature.  M.  MASON. 

/[4]  There  is  a  proverb,  that  a/ool  U  the  best  roaster  qfan  egg^  beeawe  he  is  at- 
traj/s  turning  it.  This  will  explain  how  an  egg  may  be  damn*d  all  on  one  side  ; 
but  will  not  sufficiently  show  how  Touchstone  applies  his  simile  with  propriety. 

STEEVBNS. 

I  believe  there  was  nothing  intended  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  simile,  to 
answer  to  the  words,  **  all  on  one  side."  Shakespeare*8  similes  (as  has  been  al- 
ready observed)  hardly  ever  run  on  four  feet  Touchstone,  I  apprehend,  only 
meant  to  say,  that  Conn  is  completely  damned ;  as  irretrievably  destroyed  as  ao 
egg  that  is  utterly  spoiled  in  the  roasting,  by  being  done  all  on  one  side  only.  So, 
in  a  subsequent  scene,  **  and  both  In  a  tune  like  two  g^^psies  on.a  horse.**  Here  the 
poet  certainly  meant  that  the  speaker  and  his  companion  should  sing  in  unison,  and 
thus  resembU  eadi  other  as  perfecUy  as  two  gypsies  on  a  horse ;  not  that  two  gypsies 
in  a  horse  sing  both  in  a  tune.  MALONE. 
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JTlAe  <ui/  mtf  ofier  kind. 

So,  be  8vret  wiU  Rosalind*, 

WinUV'garmenU  muit  he  Wdf 

8e  must  sknder  Rosalind* 

They  that  reap,  must  sheaf  and  bind ; 

Tkfin  to  cart  with  Rosalifid, 

Sweetest  nut  hath  sourest  rindf 

Such  a  nut  is  Rosalind. 

He  that  sweetest  rose  wiUJmd, 

J\fustjind  lovers  prieky  and  Rosalind. 

Tim  is  the  yery  &lse  gallop  of  verses;  Why  do  jpu  iu- 
feet  yourself  widi  them  1 

Ros.  Peace,  you  dull  fo<d ;  I  found  Ukbiu  on  a  tree* 

Touch.  Truly,  the  tree  yields  bad  fruit. 

Ros.  I')l  grafif  it  with  you,  and  then  I  shall  graff  it  with 
a  medlar :  then  it  will  be  the  earlier  fruit  in  the  country ; 
for  you'll  be  rotten  ere  you  be  hajif  tipe,  and  tbit's  tho 
right  virtue  <^  the  medlar. 

Touch.  Tou  have  said;  but  whether  wisely  or  no,  l^ftt 
the  forest  judge. 

Enter  Celia,  reading  a  paper. 
Ros.  Peace! 
Here  comes  my  sister,  reading ;  stand  aside. 

CeL  Why  should  this  desert  silent  be  ? 

For  it  is  unpeopled  1  JVb; 
Tongues  PU  hang  on  every  tree. 

That  shall  civil  sayings  show. 
Some,  how  brief  the  life  of  man 

Runs  his  erring  pilgrimage ; 
That  the  stretching  of  a  span 

Buckles  in  his  sum  of  age. 
Some,  of  violated  vows 

^Tkoixt  the  souls  of  friend  and  friend: 
BtUupon  the  fairest  boughs. 

Or  at  every  sentence  eujif 
Will  I  Rosalinda  torile; 

Teaching  all  that  read,  to  know 
The  quintessence  of  every  sprite 

Heaven  would  in  little  show.* 

[9]  The  alluaion  is  to  a  miniaure-portrait.  The  curreiu  phraae  Id  our  antliort 
llMwae  "Painted in 2£/<<«."       MALONE. 
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44  AS   YOU   LIKE  IT  ACT  If  I** 

tree :    I  was  nerer  so  be-rhymed  smoe  Pjtfaa^oi^'  time, 
that  I  was  an  Irish  rat,  which  I  can  hardij  remember/ 

Cel,  Trow  you,  who  hath  done  this  ? 

Ros.  Is  it  a  man  ? 

Cel.  And  a  chain,  that  you  once  wore,  about  his  neck  : 
Change  you  colour  ?  % 

Ros.  I  pr'ythee,  who  ? 

Cel.  O  lord,  lord  !  it  is  a  hard  matter  ^r  friends  to  meet ; 
but  mountains  may  be  removed  with  earthquakes^  and  so 
encounter. 

Ros.  Nay,  but  who  is  it  ? 

Cel.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Ros.  Nay,  I  pray  thee  now,  with  most  petitionary  ve- 
hemence, tell  me  who  it  is. 

pel.  O  wonderlul,  wonderful,  apd  most  wonderfpl  won- 
derful, and  ,yet  again  wonderful,  and  after  that  out  of  al); 
whooping  !* 

fiqs.  Good  my  complexion  !^  dost  thou  think,  though  I 
am  caparison'd  like  a  man,  I  have  a  doublet  and  hose  in 
my  disposition  ?  One  inch  of  delay  more  is  a  ^outh-sea- 
off  discovery.^  I  pr'ythee,  tell  me,  who  is  it  ?  quickly,, 
and  speak  apace :  I  would  thou  couldst  stammer,  that 
thou  might'stpour  this  concealed  man  out  of  thy  mouth, 
as  wine  comes  out  of  a  narrow-moutb'd  bottle  ;  either  too 
much  at  once,  or  none  at  all.  I  pr'ythee-,  ^ake  the  cork 
out  of  thy  mouth,  that  I  may  drink  thy  tidings. 

Cel.  So  you  jnay  put  a  man  in  your  belly. 

Ro9.  Is  he.  of  God's  making  ?  What  manner  of  man  ? 
Is  his  head  worth  a  hat,  or  Ins  chin  worth  a  beard  ? 


wbicn 


Kosaliod  is  a  very  learned  lady.  She  alludes  to  the  Pythagorean  dbctrioe, 
teaches  that  souls  transmigrate  from  one  animal  to  another,  and  relates  IbaC ' 
In  his  time  she  was  an  Irish  rat^  and  by  some  metrical  charm  wf^  rhymed  to  death. 
The  power  of  killing  rats  with  rhymes  Donne  mentions  in  his  Satires^  and  Temple 
Inbk  TreaHset.    Dri  «fay  has  produced  a  similar  passage  from  JZosdo^iA :  i 

♦• My  poets 

**  Shall  with  a  satire,  steep*d  in  gall  and  vinegar, 
"  Rhyme  them  to  death  as  they  do  raf»  in  Ireland?*        30HNSON. 
[5]  This  appears  to  have  been  a  phrase  of  the  same  import  as  another  formerly 
In  use,  **  out  of  all  cry.**    The  latter  seems  to  allude  to  the  custom  of  giving  notice 

by  a  crier  of  things  to  be  sold.    M  AL. An  outcry  is  still  a  provincial  term  for 

an  anction.       STEEVENS. 

[61  Good  ms  complexion !  M ▼  native  character,  my  feraide  inquisitive  diflpoaiUon, 
canst  thou  endure  this !— For  thus  characterizing  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  crea- 
tion, let  our  poet  answer.       MALONE. 

[7]  Every  delay ^  however  short,  is  to  me  tedious  and  irksome  as  the  loDgestvoyage/ 
as  a  voyage  of  discoifery  on  the  South-iea.  How  much  voyages  to  the  South-sea,  on 
which  the  English  had  then  first  ventured,  engaged  the  conversation  of  th&t  time, 
may  be  easily  imagioed.      JOHNSON. 
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46  AS  W\J  LiftK  It.  IbT  fft. 

Ro8.  O  ominous!  he  coih<eft  to  kHl  ib)r  h^arl. 

CeL  I  would  sihg  my  song  without  k  htihien  :  thou 
hring'st  tike  out  of  tuiie. 

Ros.  Do  you  not  know  I  atn  a  Wom^  ?  #h(si^  I  ttStiti  I 
nkii^t  ispeak;    Sweet,  s^y  on. 

Enter  Orlando  and  J'A<itTfi^: 

CeL  You  Wing  me  out : — Soft !  comes  he  not  here  ? 

Roi.  'Tis  he  ;  shnk  hy,  and  note  him. 

[Celia  and  KosALiVD  retire* 

Jaq»  I  thank  you  for  your  company  ;  hut»  good  faith,  I 
had  as  lief  hare  heen  myself  alone. 

Orla.  And  so  had  I ;  hut  yet,  for  fashion  sake,  I  thaok 
you  too  for  your  society. 

Jaq.  Go4  he  with  you  ;  let's  meet  as  little  as  we  can. 

Oria,  I  do  desire  we  may  he  hetter  strangers. 

Jaq.  I  pray  you,  mar  no  more  trees  with  writing  love- 
songs  in  their  barks. 

Urla.  I  pray  you,  mar  no  more  of  my  verses  with 
reading  them  ill-favouredly 

Jaq.  Rosalind  is  your  love's  ^ame  ? 

Orla.  Yes,  just. 

Jaq,  I  do  not  Uke  her  name. 

(hia.  There  was  ho  thought  of  pleasmg  you,  when  she 
|7as  christened. 

JcLq.  What  stature  is  she  of? 

Orla.  Just  as  high  as  my  heart. 

Jaq.  You  are  full  of  pretty  sfnswers  :  Have  you  not 
been  acquainted  with  goldsmiths'  wives,  and  conn'd  them 
out  of  rings  ? 

Orla.  Not  so ;  but  I  answer  you  right  painted  cloth,^ 
from  whence  you  have  studied  your  questions. 

12]  This  alludes  to  the  fashion  io  old  tapestry  hangings,  of  mottos  and  nooral  sei^ 
teDce»  from  the  mouths  of  the  figures  worked  or  painted  in  them.    THEOBALD. 

The  rooms  in  public  houses  were  usually  hung  with  what  Falstaff  oall8ii>al«r-n;art: 
On  these  hangings,  perhaps,  moral  sentences  were  depicted  as  fesuiog  from  the 
tBoutbe  of  the  different  chafteters.        STBEVENa 

I  suppose  Orfeando  means  to  say,  that  Jaques*s  questions  fa»ve  no  more  of  novelty 
or  shre#do«88  In  them  than  the  trfte  roaScHns  of  the  paints  clotii.  The  folk^ii^ 
lioM,  which  are Jbund  io  a  boolc  with  th^  fantastic  title.— Ao  wMfpping  nor  trif- 
pimg,  but  a  friendly  kind  qf  snipping^  8vo.  1601,  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  paiated 
^kiilrlitnttiage: 

**  Read  fvhat  is  written  oo  the  painlttdtititkt  > 

**  Bo  no  tiitn  wro^g;  be  good  uuto  the  ptK>r; 
**  Be#a^  the  ndovse,  the  miggot  and  the  niotlt. 
•«  And  ever  have  sin  6y«  untei  the  dbor; 
«*  Trust  not  a  fool,  a  villain,  nor  a  wAore; 
.  ^  Oo  vHUki  iibt  ^y,  aAdepeod  but.as  yoMP«r» ; 
**  And  turn  t  be  colt  to  pasture  with  the  mare,'*  fac     MAI*» 
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Jaq.  TouiliaFe  a.  nimble  ^t ;  I  iSuok  U  was  iasiAe  of 
Atalabta's  heels.  Will  you  sit  down  witb  me  ?  imd  we 
two  will  rail  agaiDst  bur  mistress  the  world,  and  all  our 
misery. 

Orla.  I  will  chide  bo  breather  in  the  world,  but  myself, 
against  whom  1  know  most  faults. 

Jaq.  The  worst  fault  you  have,  is  to  be  in  lote. 

OHa*,  'Tis  a  fitult  I  wiU  not  change  for  yoilt  best  vir- 
tue.    I  am  weary  of  you. 

Jaq.  By  my  troth,  I  was  seeking  for  a  fool,  when  I 
found  you. 

Orla.  H^  is  drown'd  in  the  brook ;  look  but  in,  and  yon 
shall  see  him. 

Jaq.  There  shall  I  see  mine  own  figure. 

Qtla,  •  Which  I  tike  to  be  either  a  fool,  oi'  a  cypher. 

Jaq.  I'll  tarry  no  longer  with  you  :  Jewell,  good  sigf 
bior  love;  [Exit, 

Orla.  i  am  glad  of  youl*  departure  ;  adieu,  good  mm* 
lieuT  meladch^y.  [Cel.  and  Ros.  come  forward. 

Bos.  I  will  speak  to  him  like  a  saucy  lacquey,  and  under 
that  habit  pky  the  knave  with  him; — Do  you  hear,  fo^- 
rester  ? 

Orla.  Very  well;  What  would  you  ? 

Bm.  I  pray  you,  what  is't  a'clock  ? 

Orla.  You  shoilld  ask  me,  what  time  o'day  ;  there's  nd 
dock  ill  the  forest 

Ros.  Then  there  is  no  true  lover  in  the  forest ;  else 
•ighi^  every  minute,  and  groaning  every  hotir,  would 
detect  the  lazy  foot  of  time,  as  well  sis  a  clock. 

Orla.  And  why  not  the  swifl  foot  of  time  ?  had  not  that 
been  as  proper?  =  j 

jRof*  By  n6  means,  sir:  Time  travels  in  divers,  paces 
with  divlars  perisons :  I'll  tell  you  .Who  time  ambles 
withal,  wfab  time  trots  withal,  who  time  galley  withali 
and  who  he  stands  still  withal. 

Orla.  I  pr^ythee,  whb  doth  he  trdt  withal? 

Ros.  Marry,  he  trotS  hard  with  a  y0ung  maid»  between 
the  contract  of  her  JOiarriage,  and  the  day  it  iir  solemnised  • 
if  the  interim  be  but  a  se'nnight,  time's  pace  is  so  hard 
that  it  seems  the  length  of  seVen  years* 

Orla.  Who  ambles  time  withal  ?  . 

Ros.  With  a  ]^est  that  lacks  Latin,  and  a  rich  man 
that  hath  not  the  gout ;  for  the  one  sleeps  ea»)y,  because 
he  cannot  study  r  and  tbe  other  lives  merrily. .  becaus<| 
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he  feek  no  ptin  :  Uie  on6  lacking  the  huvdinreflean  «nd 
wasteful  learning  ;  the  oUier  knowing  na  harden  of  heavy 
tedioas  penary  :  These  time  ambles  withal.  < 

Orla.  Who  doth  he  gallop  withal  ? 

Ro$,  With  a  thief  to  the  gallows  c  for  thoughihe  go  as 
soflly  as  foot  can  fall,  he  thinks  himself  to6  eoon  there.   > 

Orla.  Who  stays  it  still  withal  ? 

Ros.  With  lawyers  in  the  vacation :  for  they  sleep  be- 
tween term  and  term,  and  then  they  perceive  not  hoiT 
time  lAoveR. 

Orla.  Where  dwell  yoa,  pretty  yoath  ? 

Roi.  With  this  shepherdess,  my  sister ;  here  in  the 
skirts  of  the  forest,  like  fringe  apon  a  petticoat. 

Orla.  Are  you  native  of  this  place  ? 

Ros.  As  the  coney,  that  yoa  see  dwell  where  she  is 
kindled. 

Orla.  Yonr  accent  is  something  finer  than  yoa  cooM 
purchase  in  so  removed  a  dwelhng. 

Ros.  I  have  been  told  so  of  many  :  but,  indeed^ .an  oM 
religioas  uncle  of  mine  taught  me*  to 'speak,  who  was  in 
his  youth  an  in-land  man ;  one  that  kndw  eourtslnp  too 
well,  for  there  he  fell  in  love.  I  have  heard  him  read 
many  lectures  against  it;  and  I  thank  Ood,  1/ am  nOt  a 
woman,  to  be  touch'd  with  so  many  giddy  offences. as  he 
hath  generally  tax'd  their  whole  sex  withal. 

Orla.  Can  you  remember  any  of  the  principal  evilff^ 
that  he  laid  to  the  charge  of  women  ?  > 

/Jot.  There  were  none  principal ;  they  were  all  like 
one  another,  as  half-pence  are  :  every  one  fault  seeming 
monstrous,  till  his  fellow  fault  came  ta  match  it. 

Orla.  I  pr'ythee,  recount  some  of  them. 
'  Ros.  No  ;  I  will  not  cast  away  my  physic;  but  on 
those  that  aire  sick.  Theire  \i  a  man  haunts  the  forest^ 
that  abdses  our  young  plants  with  carving  Rosalind  on 
their  barks  ;  hangs  odes  upon  hawthorns,  and  elegies  oa 
brambles  ;  sdl,  forsooth,  deifying  the  name  of  Koisaluddi  if 
I  could  meet  that  fancy -mon^r,  Iwoukl  give  him.  some 

fbod  counseh,'£>r  he  seems  to  havia  the  Quotidian  of  lovb 
pon-him.    •  -.i';    'I   ml  ■  ./  u 

Orla.  I  am  he  that  is  **o  love^haked ;  I  praj  you^  iell 
me  your  remedy.  /  ,.    .n,  .  . 

'    Ros.  There  is  none  of  my  uncle's  marks  upon  you  :  he~ 
taught  me  how  to  know  a  man  in  lote  ;  in  which  cage  of 
roihes,  I  am  sure,  you  are  not  pirisbner.  j  .      >    . ; 
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full  of  tears,  full  of  smiles  ;  ibr  every  pMaoa  sometyng, 
and  for  no  passion  truly  any  thing,  as  boys  and  women 
are  for  the  most  part  cattle  of  this  colour :  would  now 
like  him,  now  los^  him ;  then  entertain  him»  then  for- 
swear him  ;  now  weep  for  him,  then  spit  at  him ;  that  I 
draye  my  suitor  from  lus  mad  humour  of  love,  to  a  tiving 
humour  of  madness  ;  which  was,  to  forswear  the  full 
stream  of  the  world,  and  to  live  in  a  nook  merely  mo- 
nastic :  And  thus  I  cured  him ;  and  this  way  will  I  take 
upon  me  to  wash  your  liyer  as  clean  as  a  sound  sheep's 
heart,  that  there  shall  not  be  one  spot  of  loye  in't. 

Orla,  I  would  not  be  cured,  youth. 

Ro8,  1  would  cure  you,  if  you  would  but  caU  me  Ros- 
alind, and  come  every  day  to  my  cote,  and  woo  me. 

Orla.  Now,  by  the  faith  of  my  love,  I  will  ^  tell  me 
where  it  is. 

Ros.  Go  with  me  to  it,  and  I'll  show  it  you  :  and, 
by  the  way,  you  shall  tell  me  where  in  the  £)rest  you 
live  :  Will  you  go  ? 

Orla»  With  all  my  heart,  good  youth. 

Ros.  Nay,  you  must  call  me  Rosalind  : — Come,  sister, 
will  you  go  ?  [Exeuni. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey  ;    Jaques  at  a  distance^ 
observing  them. 

Touch.  Come  apace,  good  Audrey ;  I  will  fetch  up 
your  goats,  Audrey :  And  how,  Audrey  ?  am  I  the  man 
yet  ?  doth  my  simple  feature  content  you  ? 

Aud.  Your  features  !  Lord  warrant  us  !  what  features  ? 

Touchm  I  am  here  with  thee  and  thy  goats,  as  the  most 
capricious  poet,  honest  Ovid,  was  among  the  Goths. 

Jaq.  [Aside.]  O  knowledge  ill-habited!  worse  than 
Jove  in  a  thatch'd  house  ! 

Touch.  When  a  man's  verses  cannot  be  understood, 
nor  a  man's  good  wit  seconded  with  the  forward  child, 
understanding,  it  strikes  a  man  more  dead  than  a  great 
reckoning  in  a  little  room  :^ — Truly,  I  would  the  gods  had 
made  thee  poetical. 

[6]  Nothing  was  ever  wrote  io  higher  humour  than  this  simile.  A  great  reckon- 
ing, in  a  little  room,  implies  that  the  entertainment  was  mean,  and  the  bill  ex- 
traragant  The  poet  here  alluded  to  the  French  proverbial  phrase  ^  the  qvarttr 
fT  an  hour  of  RabdaU:  who  said,  there  was  only  one  quarter  of  an  hour  in  human 
fife  pttved  Ml.  and  that  was  between  t^^  calling  for  th*  rtekoning  and  paying  it 
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Aud.  I  do  not  know  what  poetical  is :  Is  it  honest  in 
deed,  and  word  ?  Is  it  a  true  thing  ? 

Touch.  No,  truly ;  for  the  truest  poetry  is  the  most 
feigning  ;  and  lovers  are  given  to  poetry ;  and  what  they 
swear  in  poetry,  may  he  said,  as  lovers,  they  do  feign. 

Aud.  Do  you  wish  then,  that  the  gods  had  made  me 
noetical  ? 
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ed?  No :  lis  a  walPd  to^m  is  moi^  wortbiei'  tiiatt  a  tO- 
lage,  80  is  the  forehead  of  a  married  man  more  honour- 
able than  the  bare  brow  of  a  bachelor :  and  by  how 
much  defence  is  better  than  no  skill,  by  so  much  is  a  horn 
more  precious  than  to  want. 

Enter  Sir  Oliver  Mar-text. 
Here  comes  sir  Oliver :  ^ — Sir  Oliver  Mar-text,  you  are 
well  met :  Will  you  despatch  us  here  under  this  tree,  or 
shall  we  go  with  you  to  your  chapel  ? 

Sir  OH.  Is  there  none  here  to  give  the  woman  ? 

Touch,  I  will  not  take  her  on  gift  of  any  man. 

Sir  OIL  Truly,  she  must  be  given^  or  the  marriage  is 
not  lawful. 

Jaq.  [Discovering  himself,]  Proceed,  proceed  ;  I'll  give 
her. 

Touch,  Good  even,  good  master  What  ye  calVt :  How 
do  you,  sir  ?  You  are  very  well  met :  God'ild  you  for 
your  last  company  :*  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  :— Even  a 
toy  in  hand  here,  sir  :-^Nay  5  pray,  be  cover'd. 

Jaq,  Will  you  be  married,  motley  ? 

Touch.  As  the  ox  hath  his  bow,  sir,  the  horse  his  curb, 
and  tb^  faulcon  her  bells,  so  man  hath  his  desire ;  and 
as  pigeons  bill,  so  wedlock  would  be  nibbling. 

Jaq.  And  will  you,  being  a  man  of  your  breeding,  be 
married  under  a  bush,  like  a  beggar  ?  Get  you  to  church, 
and  have  a  good  priest  that  can  tell  you  what  marriage  is : 
this  fellow  will  but  join  you  together  as  they  join  wainscot ; 
then  one  of  you  will  prove  a  shrunk  pannel,  and,  like 
green  timber,  warp,  warp. 

Touch.  I  am  not  in  the  mind  but  I  were  better  to  be 
married  of  him  than  of  another :  for  he  is  not  like  to 
marry  me  well ;  and  not  being  well  married,  it  will  be  a 
good  excuse  for  me  hereafter  to  leave  my  wife.       yiside. 

Jaq,  Go  thou  with  me,  and  let  me  counsel  thee. 

Touch,  Come,  sweet  Audrey ; 
We  must  be  married,  or  we  must  live  in  bawdry. 
Farewell,  good  master  Oliver ! 

[91  Degrees  were  at  thn  time  considered  as  the  highest  dignities ;  and  it  may 
not  be  improper  te  observe,  that  a  clergyman,  who  hath  not  been  educated  at  the 
Universities,  is  still  distinguished  in  some  parts  of  North  Wales  by  the  appellation 
of  Sir  John,  Sir  William,  kc.  Hence  the  Sir  Hugh  Evaos  of  Shakespeare  is  not  a 
Welsh  knight  who  hath  taken  orders,  but  only  a  Welsh  clergyman  without  any  n- 
gular  degree  from  either  of  the  Universities.  See  Barrington^s  Historjf  of  tht 
Quedir  FamUg.      NICHOLS. 

ni  6oi%Ul  f  Ml,  L  e.  God  yield  you,4}od  reward  you.     8T£fiVXNS. 
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Ros.  But  why  did  he  swear  he  would  come  this  morn- 
ing, and  comes  not  ? 

Cel.  Nay  certainly,  there  is  no  truth  in  him. 

Ros.  Do  you  think  so  ? 

Cel  Tes  I  think  he  is  not  a  pick-purse,  nor  a  horse- 
stealer ;  hut  for  his  verity  in  love,  I  do  think  him  as  con' 
cave  as  a  coverM  gohlet,  or  a  worm-eaten  nut. 

Ros.  Not  true  in  love  ? 

Cel.  Yes,  when  he  is  in ;  hut,  I  think  he  is  not  in. 

Ros.  You  have  heard  him  swear  downrieht,  he  was. 

Cel.  Was  is  not  ts:  besides,  the  oath  of  a  lover  is  no 
stronger  than  the  word  of  a  tapster ;  they  are  both  the 
confirmers  of  false  reckonings  :  He  attends  here  in  the 
forest  on  the  duke  your  father. 

Ros.  1  met  the  duke  yesterday,  and  had  much  question 
with  him :  He  asked  me,  of  what  parentage  I  was  ;  I  told 
him,  of  as  good  as  he ;  so  he  laugh 'd,  and  let  me  go. 
But  what  talk  we  of  fathers,  when  there  is  such  a  man  as 
Orlando  ? 

Cel.  O,  that's  a  brave  man !  he  writes  brave  verses, 
speaks  brave  words,  swears  brave  oaths,  and  breaks  them 
bravely^  quite  traverse,  athwart  the  heart  of  his  lover;* 
as  a  puny  tilter,  that  spurs  his  horse  but  on  one  side, 
breaks  his  staff  like  a  noble  goose  :  but  all's  brave,  that 
youth  mounts,  and  folly  guides  : — ^Who  comes  here  ? 
Enter  Corin. 

Cor.  Mistress,  and  master,  you  have  oft  inquired 
After  the  shepherd  that  complain'd  of  love  ; 
Who  you  saw  sitting  by  me  on  the  turf. 
Praising  the  proud  disdainful  shepherdess 
That  was  his  mistress. 

Cel.  Well,  and  what  of  him  ? 

Cor.  If  you  will  see  a  pageant  truly  play'd, 
Between  the  pale  complexion  of  true  love 


[6]  An  unexperienced  lover  is  here  compared  to  a  pung  tiller,  to  whom  it  wai 
ftdi^raceto  have  his  lance  broken  acrpss,  as  it  was  a  mark  either  of  want  of  courage 
or  address.  This  happened  when  the  horse  flew  on  one  side,  in  the  career :  and 
hence,  I  aurnxMe,  aroee  the  jocular  proverbial  phnae  oi  tjmning  the  horse  only  on 
OM  side.  Now  as  breaking  the  lance  against  his  adversary's  breast,  in  a  direct 
line,  was  honourable,  so  the  breaking  across  against  his  breast  was,  for  the  reason 
above,  dishonourable.  This  is  the  allusion.  So  that  Orlando,  a  young  gallant, 
affiecting  the  fashion  (for  brave  is  here  used,  as  in  other  places,  for  fashionable)  is 
represented  either  tmstU/ul  in  courtship,  or  timorous.  The  lovers  meeting  or  ap- 
pointment corresponds  to  the  tilter*8  career ;  and  as  the  one  breaks  staves,  the  other 
brMto  oaths.  WARBURTON 
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And  the  red  glow  of  scorn  and  proud  disdain. 
Go  hence  a  little,  and  I  shall  conduct  you. 
If  jou  will  mark  it. 

Ros,  O,  come,  let  us  remove  ; 
The  sight  of  lovers  feedeth  those  in  love  :— 
Bring  us  unto  this  sight,  and  you  shall  say 
ru  prove  a  busy  actor  in  their  play.  [JSveufiT. 

SCENE  V. 

Another  pari  o/*  the  ForesU     Enter  Silvius  und  Phebe. 

Sil.  Sweet  Phebe,  do  not  scorn  me  ;  do  noit,  Phebe  : 
Say,  that  you  love  me  not ;  but  say  not  so 
In  bitterness  :  The  common  executioner, 
Whose  iieart  th'  accustomed  sight  of  death  makes  hard. 
Falls  not  the  axe  upon  the  humbled  neck. 
But  first  begs  pardon  ;  Will  you  sterner  be 
Than  he  that  dies  and  lives  by  bloody  drops  ? 

Enter  Rosaliitd,  Celia,  and  Corin,  at  a  dUtance^ 

Phe.  I  would  not  be  thy  executioner; 
I  fly  thee,  for  I  would  not  injure  thee. 
Thou  telPst  me,  there  is  murder  in  mine  eye : 
'Tis  pretty,  sure,  and  very  probable, 
That  eyes, — that  are  the  fraiPst  and  softest  things, 
Who  shut  their  coward  gates  on  atomies, — 
Should  be  call'd  tyrants,  butchers,  murderers ! 
Now  I  do  frown  on  thee  with  all  my  heart ; 
And,  if  mine  eyes  can  wound,  now  let  them  kill  thee  ; 
Now  counterfeit  to  swoon  ;  why  now  fall  down ; 
Or,  if  thou  canst  not,  O,  for  shame,  for  shame, 
Lie  not,  to  say  mine  eyes  are  murderers. 
Now  show  the  wound  mine  eye  hath  made  in  thee : 
Scratch  thee  but  with  a  pin,  and  there  remains 
Some  scar  of  it ;  lean  but  upon  a  rush, 
The  cicatrice  '  and  capable  impressure 
Thy  palm  some  moment  keeps  :  but  now  mine  eyes. 
Which  I  have  darted  at  thee,  hurt  thee  not ; 
Nor,  I  am  sure,  there  is  no  force  in  eyes 
That  can  do  hurt 

Sil.  O  dear  Phebe, 
If  ever,  (as  that  ever  may  be  near,) 

(7]  Cicatrice  is  here  not  very  properly  used ;  it  is  the  scar  of  a  wound.    C^NiMt 
tmfrettmn,  hnUow  murk  JOHNSON. 
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You  meet  in  some  fresh  qheek  the  power  of  faoicj^ 
Then  shall  you  triow  th^  woui^ds  invisible 
That  lore's  keen  arrows  make. 

Phe.  But,  till  that  time, 
Come  not  thou  near  me :  and,  when  that  time  comei^ 
Afflict  me  with  thv  mocks,  pity  me  not ; 
As,  till  that  time,  I  shall  not  pity  thee* 

Ro8.  Aikd  why,  1  pray  you  ?    [Advaneing.l    ^ho  might 
he  youf  mother, ' 
That  you  insult,  exult,  and  all  at  once, 
Over  the  wretched  ?  What  though  you  have  more  beauty, 
(As,  by  my  £dth,  I  see  no  more  in  you 
Than  without  candle  may  go  dark  to  bed^) 
Must  you  be  there^re  proud  and  pitiless  ? 
Why,  what  means  this  ?     Why  do  you  look  on  me  ? 
[  see  no  more  in  you,  than  in  the  ordinary 
Of  nature's  sale -work  :  ^ — Od's  my  little  life  t 
I  think,  she  means  to  tangle  my  eyes  too  : — 
No,  'fa^ith,  proud  ^listress,  hope  not  after  it ; 
'Tis  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black-silk  hair, 
Your  bugle  eye-balls,  nor  your  cheek  of  creamt 
That  can  entame  my  spirits  to  your  worship. — 
You  fooKsh  shepherd,  wherefore  do  you  follow  her. 
Like  foggy  south,  puffing  with  wind  and  rain  ? 
You  are  a  thousand  times  a  properer  man. 
Than  she  a  woman  :  Tis  such  fools  as  you. 
That  make  the  world  full  of  ill-fevour'd  children  t 
*Tis  not  h^r  glass,  but  you,  that  flatters  her ; 
And  out  of  you  she  sees  herself  more  proper:. 
Than  any  of  her  lineaments  can  show  her. — 
But,  mistress,  know  yourself;  down  on  your  knees. 
And  thank  heaven,  fasting,  for  a  good  9ian's  love : 
For  I  must  tell  you  friendly  in  your  ear, — 
Sell  when  you  can  ;  you  are  not  for  all  markets  : 
Cry  the  man  mercy  ;  love  him  ;  take  his  offer  ^ 
Foul  is  most  foul,  being  foul  to  be  a  scoffer.  * 
So,  take  her  to  Uiee,  shepherd  ; — ^fare  you  well. 

Phe,  Sweet  youth,  I  pray  you  chide  a  year  together  f 

[81  It  is  commos  Torthe  poets  to  express  cruelty  by  saytnSt  or  those  who  qoo^ 
■it  ft,  that  they  were  bom  of  rocks,  or  suckTed  by  tijn^sses.  JOHWSON. 

[9]  i.  e.  Those  works  which  nature  makes  up  carelessly  and  without  exactness. 
The  allusion  Is  to  the  practice  of  mechanics,  whose  work  bespoke  is  noore  elaborate 
than  that  which  is  made  up  for  chance  customers,  or  to  sell  in  quantities  to  retail* 
•rs,  which  is  called  sah-rvork.  WAHBURTOW. 

Ctli.  e.  the  ugly  seem  moat  uftlx»  wbco^  th^ufh  uflj,  tlMy  ar*  actffcsa.   JOB 
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I  had  rather  hear  you  chi4e>  than  tfaifl  imb  woei 

Ros.  He's  fallen  in  love  with  her  foolMM,  and  she'll 
fidlin  love  wilh  my  anger  :  If  it  be  so,  a»  fast  as  she  an- 
swers thee  with  frowning  looks,  I'll  saace  her  with  bitter 
words. — Why  look  you  so  upon  me  ? 

Pke.  For  no  ill-will  I  bear  you. 

Ros.  I  pray  you,  do  not  Ml  in  love  with  me. 
For  I  ai»  falser  than  vows  made  in  wine  : 
Besides,  I  like  you  not :  If  you  will  know  my  hoose^ 
'Tis  at  the  tufl  of  olires^  here  hard  by  :— 
Will  you  go,  sister  ? — Shepherd,  ply  her  hard  :— 
Come,  sister : — Shepherdess,  look  on  him  better, 
And  be  not  proud  :  though  all  the  world  could  see^ 
None  could  be  so  abus'd  in  sight  as  he. — * 
Come,  to  our  flock.  [Exe.  Ros.  Cel.  and  Coiu 

Phe,  Dead  shepherd  !  now  I  find  thy  saw  of  mig^t ; 
Who  ever  lov^d,  that  Uro'd  not  at  first  sight?* 

Sil.  Sweet  Phebe,— 

Phe.  Ha  !  what  say'st  thou,  Silvius  ? 

Sil.  Sweet  Phebe,  pity  me. 

Phe.  Why,  I  am  sorry  for  thee,  gentle  Silvias^ 

Sil.  Wherever  sorrow  is,  relief  would  be  ; 
If  you  do  sorrow  at  my  grief  in  love, 
By  giving  love,  your  sorrow  and  my  grief 
Were  both  extermin'd4 

Phe.  Thou  hast  my  love  ;  Is  not  that  neighbourly  ? 

5i7.  I  would  have  you. 

Phe.  Why,  that  were  cov«tousness* 
Silvius,  the  time  was,  that  I  hated  thee ; 
And  yet  it  is  not,  that  I  bear  thee  love : 
But  since  that  thou  canst  talk  of  lore  so  well,   - 
Thy  company,  which  erst  was  irksome  to  me> 
I  will  endure  ;  and  I'll  employ  thee  too  : 
But  do  not  look  for  further  recompense,  ^ 

Than  thine  own  gladness  that  thou  art  employed. 

Sil.  So  holy,  and  so  perfect  is  my  love. 
And  I  in  such  a  poverty  of  grace, 
That  I  shall  think  it  a  most  plenteous  crop 
To  g^ean  the  broken  ears  after  the  man** 

[31  Thougti  all  mankind  rouKi  look  on  you,  none  could  be  so  deceived  as  to  think 
Toubeaiitifalbut  be.    JOHNSON. 

H.Thia  line  is  from  31arlowe*8  Hero  and  Leander.      STEEVENS. 
Perhaps  Shakespeare  owed  this  image  to  the  second  chapter  of  Rvth:^ 
fail  some  handfuls  of  purpose  for  her,  and  leave  them  that  she  may  gttM, 
-       STEEVENS. 
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That  the  main  harvest  reaps  :  loose  now  and  then 
A  scatter'd  smile,  and  that  PU  live  upon. 

Phe.  Know'st  thou  the  youth  that  spoke  to  me  ere 
while  ? 

Sil,  Not  very  well,  hut  I  have  met  him  oft ; 
And  he  hath  bought  the  cottage,  and  the  bounds. 
That  the  old  carlot  once  was  master  of/ 

Phe.  Think  not  I  love  him,  though  I  ask  for  him ; 
'Tis  but  a  peevish  boy  : — ^yet  he  taJks  well ; — 
But  what  care  I  for  words  ?  yet  words  do  well, 
When  he  that  speaks  them  pleases  those  that  hear. 
It  is  a  pretty  youth : — not  very  pretty: — 
But,  sure,  he's  proud  ;  and  yet  his  pride  becomes  him : 
He'll  make  a  proper  man :    The  best  thing  in  him 
Is  his  complexion  ;   and  faster  than  his  tongue 
Did  make  offence,  his  eye  did  heal  it  up. 
He  is  not  tall ;   yet  for  his  years  he's  tall: 
His  leg  is  but  so  so  ;  and  yet  'tis  well : 
There  was  a  pretty  redness  in  his  lip ; 
A  little  riper  and  more  lusty  red 
Than  that  mix'd  in  his  cheek ;  'twas  just  the  difference 
Betwixt  the  constant  red,  and  mingled  damask.' 
There  be  some  women,  Silvius,.had  they  mark'd  him 
In  parcels  as  I  did,  would  have  gone  near 
To  fall  in  love  with  him :  but,  for  my  part, 
I  love  him  not,  nor  hate  him  not ;  and  yet 
I  have  more  cause  to  hate  him  than  to  love  him : 
For  what  had  he  to  do  to  chide  at  me  ? 
He  said,  mine  eyes  were  black,  and  my  hair  black ; 
And,  now  I  am  remember'd,  scom'd  at  me  : 
I  marvel,  why  I  answer'd  not  again  : 
But  that's  all  one  ;    omittance  is  no  quittance. 
I'll  write  to  him  a  very  taunting  letter, 
And  thou  ^halt  bear  it ;  Wilt  thou,  Silvius  ? 

Sil,  Phebe,  with  all  my  heart. 

Phe.  ril  write  it  straight ; 
The  matter's  in  my  head,  and  in  my  heart : 
I  will  be  bitter  with  him,  and  passing  short : 
Go  with  me,  Silvius.  [Exeunt. 

fftj  Carlot,  i.  e.  peasant,  from  earl  or  churl.       DOUCE. 
61  **  Constant  red**  is  vniform  red.    *«  Mingled  damask**  la  the  silk  of  tint  Dame, 
in  wbicb,  by  a  various  direction  of  the  threada*  many  lighter  shades  of  the  sam* 
eolour  are  exhibited.     STEEVENS. 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. — T%e  same.     Enter  Rosalind,  Cbua,  and 

Jaques, 

I  pr'ythee,  pretty  youth,  let  me  be  better  acquaint- 
ed with  thee. 

Ros.  They  say,  you  are  a  melancholy  fellow. 

Jaq.  I  am  so ;  I  do  love  it  better  than  laughing". 

Ros.  Those,  that  are  in  extremity  of  either,  are 
abominable  fellows  ;  and  betray  themselves  to  every 
modem  censure,  worse  than  drunkards. 

Jaq.  Why,  'tis  good  to  be  sad  and  say  nothing. 

Ros.  Why  then,  'tis  good  to  be  a  post. 

Jaq.  I  have  neither  the  scholar's  melancholy,  which  is 
emulation  ;  nor  the  musician's,  which  is  fantastical ;  nor 
the  courtier's,  which  is  proud  ;  nor  the  soldier's,  which 
is  ambitious ;  nor  the  lawyer's,  which  is  politic  ;  nor  the 
lady's,  which  is  nice  f  nor  the  lover's,  which  is  all  these : 
but  it  is  a  melancholy  of  mine  own,  compounded  of  many 
simples,  extracted  from  many  objects :  and,  indeed,  the 
sundry  contemplation  of  my  travels,  in  which  my  oflen 
rumination  wraps  me,  is  a  most  humorous  sadness. 

Ros.  A  traveller  !  By  my  faith,  you  have  great  reason 
to  be  sad  :  I  fear,  you  have  sold  your  own  lands,  to  see 
other  men's ;  then,  to  have  seen  much,  and  to  have 
nothing\  is  to  have  rich  eyes  and  poor  hands. 

JaqTieSy  I  have  gained  my  experience. 
Enter  Orlando. 

Ros.  And  your  experience  makes  you  sad :  I  had  rather 
have  a  fool  to  make  me  merry,  than  experience  to  make 
me  sad  ;  and  to  travel  for  it  too. 

Orla.  Good  day,  and  happiness,  dear  Rosalind ! 

Jaq.  Nay  then,  God  be  wi'  you,  an  you  talk  in  blank 
verse.  [Exit 

Ros.  Farewell,  monsieur  traveller :  Look,  you  lisp., 
and  wear  strange  suits ;  disable  all  the  benefits  of  your 
own  country;  be  out  of  love  with  ^ our  nativity,  and 
almost  chide  God  for  making  you  that  countenance  you 
are ;  or  I  will  scarce  think  you  have  swam  in  a  gon- 

[7]  NUe,  i.  e.  silly.  triOins-  STEEVBl^S 
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dola.* — ^Why,  how  now,  Orlando !  where  have  you  heen 

all  this  while  ?  You  a  lover  ? — ^An  you  serve  me  such 
another  trick,  never  copoe  in  my  sight  nK>re. 

Orla,  My  &ir  Rosalind,  I  come  within  an  hour  of  my 
proi^ise* 

Ros.  Break  an  hour^s  fwomise  in  love  ?  He  that  will 
divide  a  minute  into  a  thousand  parts,  and  hreak  hut  a  part 
of  the  thousandth  part  of  a  minute  in  the  affairs  of  love,  it 
may  be  said  of  him,  that  Cupid  hath  clapt  him  o'  th' 
shoulder,  but  I'll  warrant  him  heart-whole. 

Orla,  Pardon  me,  dear  Rosalind. 

Ro$.  Nay,  an  you  be  so  tardy,  come  no  more  in  my 
sight ;  I  had  as  hef  be  woo'd  of  a  snail. 

Orla.  Of  a  snail  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  of  a  snail ;  for  though  he  comes  slowly,  he 
carries  his  house  on  his  head  ;  a  better  jointure,  I  diink, 
than  you  can  make  a  woman :  Besides,  he  brings  his  des- 
tiny with  him. 

Orla.  What's  that? 

Ros.  Why,  horns  ;  which  such  as  you  arc  fain  to  be 
beholden  to  your  wives  for :  but  he  comes  armed  in  his 
fortune,  and  prevents  the  slander  of  his  wife. 

Orla,  Virtue  is  no  horn-maker;  and  my  Rosalind  is 
virtuous. 

jRot.  And  I  am  your  Rosalind, 

CeL  It  pleases  him  to  call  you  so  ;  but  he  hath  a 
Rosalind  of  a  better  leer  than  you. 

Ros,  Come,  woo  me,  woo  me ;  for  now  I  am  in  a 
holiday  humour,  and  like  enough  to  consent : — What 
would  you  say  to  me  now,  an  I  were  your  very  very 
Rosalind  ? 

Orla,  I  would  kiss,  before  I  spoke. 

Ros,  Nay,  you  were  better  speak  first ;  and  when  you 
were  gravelled  for  lack  of  matter,  you  might  take  occa- 
sion to  kiss.  Very  good  orators,  when  they  are  out,  they 
will  spit ;  and  for  lovers,  lacking  (God  warn  us !)  matter, 
the  cleanliest  shift  is  to  kiss. 

Orla,  How  if  the  kiss  be  denied  ? 

[8]  That  is,  hum  at  Venice,  the  seat  at  that  time  of  all  licentioiuoeas,  where  the . 
Touos  Englbh  gentlemen  wasted  their  Tortunes,  debased  their  Doorals,  and  som^ 

tioies  lost  their  religion. The  fhsbion  of  travelling,  which  prevailed  very  mutb, 

in  our  author*s  time,  was  considered  by  the  wiser  men  as  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  corrupt  manners.  It  was  therefore  gravely  censured  by  Ascham  in  his  SoAeof- 
ntfsfer,  and  by  bishop  Hall  is  his  Qm  VadU;  and  is  here,  and  in  other  f  assa(e% 
rUkuleoTj  Shakespeare       JOHNSON. 
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Hoi.  Tben  she  pats  yoa  to  entreaty,  ^d  H^re  begins 
iiew  mattf^r. 

Orla.  Who  CQuld  h,^  qu|i^  being  before  bis  beloyed- 
nvstress  ? 

Ros.  Marry,  that  should  you,  if  I  were  your  mistress ; 
or  I  should  think  my  honesty  ranli^r  than  n^y  wi^ 

Orla.  What,  of  my  suit? 

Ros.  Not  out  of  your  apparel,  and  yet  out  of  ygar  spit. 
Amnot,I,you|'  Ijiosa^lind? 

Orla.  I  take  some  joy  to  say  you  are,  because  I  Hfouldi 
be  talking  of  her. 

Ros.  Well,  in  her  person,  I  say — I  will  not  have  you* 

Orla.  Then,  in  miQe. own  person,  I  die. 

Ros.  No,  faith,  die  by  attorney*  The  poor  world  is 
almost  six  thousand  years  old,  and  in  all  this  time  there 
was  not  any  man  died  in  his.  owq  person,  videlicet^  ip  a 
loye*cause.  Troilus  had  his  brains  dashed  out  with  a 
Grecian  club ;  yet  he  did  what  he  could  to  die  before  ; 
and  he  is  one  of  the  patterns  of  love.  Leander,  he 
would  have  lived  many  a  fair  year,  though  Hero  had 
turned  nun,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  hot  midsummer 
night :  for,  good  youth,  he  went  but  forth  to  wash  him  in 
the  Hellespont,  and,  being  taken  with  the  cramp,  was 
drowned;  and  the  foolish  chroniclers  of  that  age, ^  found 
it  was — ^Hero  of  Sestos.  But  these  are  all  lies ;  men 
have  died  from  tioie  to  time,  and  worms  have  eaten  th6m, 
but  not  for  love. 

Orla,  I  would  not  have  my  right  Rosalind  of  this  mind  ; 
for,  I  protest,  her  frown  might  kill  me. 

Ros.  By  thi^  hand,  it  will  not  kill  a  fly :  But  come,  now 
I  will  be  your  Rosalind,  in  a  more  commg*-on  disposition  ; 
and  ask  me  what  you  will,  I  will  grant  it. 

Orla.  Then  love  me,  Rosahnd. 

Ros.  Yes,  faith  will  I,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays,  and  all. 

Orla.  And  wilt  thou  have  me  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  and  twenty  such. 

Orla.  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Ros.  Are  you  not  good  ? 

[9J  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads  coronert*  by  the  advice,  as  Br.  Warburton  hints,  of 
—  anonjinous  critic.    JOHN  TON— The  allusion  is  evidently  to  a  coroner's  ir^ 


quest,  which  Rosalind  supposes  to  have  sat  upon  the  body  of  Leander,  who  was 
drowned  in  crossing  the  Heflespom,  and  that  their  verdict  was,  that  Hero  of  Sestos 
WM  the  cause  uf  bis  death.  The  word /nmd  was  the  legal  term  on  such  occasions. 
We  mf^  that  a  jury /omd  it  lunacy,  or  fotend  A  manslaughter;  and  the  verdict  is 
MUed  i^JImdiMg  of  the  Jury.     M.  MASON. 

Vol.  II.  6 
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Orla,  I  hope  so. 

Ros.  Why  then,  can  one  desire  too  much  of  a  good 
thing  ? — Come,  sister,  you  shall  he  the  priest^  and  marry 
us. — ^Giye  me  your  hand,  Orlando  : — ^What  do  you  say, 
sister  ? 

Orla,  Pray  thee,  marry  us. 

CeL  I  cannot  say  the  words. 

Ros.  You  must  hegin, — Will  yoti,  Orlandoy^^ 

CeL  Go  to : — WiU  you,  Orlando,  ha^e  to  wife  this 
Rosalind  ? 
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Ro8,  Or  else  she  could  not  hare  the  wit  to  do  this :  the 
wiser  the  wajwafder  :  make  the  doors  upon  a  woman's 
wit,  and  it  will  ont  at  the  casement ;  shut  that,  and  'twill 
oat  at  the  kej-hole  ;  stop  that,  'twill  fly  with  the  smoke 
out  at  the  chimney. 

Orla,  A  man  that  had  a  wife  with  snch  a  wit,  be 
might  say, — Wit^  whither  wilt  ?* 

Ros,  Nay,  you  might  keep  that  check  for  it  till  you  met 
your  wife's  wit  going  to  your  neighbour's  bed. 

Orla.  And  what  wit  could  wit  ha^e  to  excuse  that  ? 

Ros.  Marry,  to  say, — she  came  to  seek  you  there.  You 
shall  ne^er  take  her  without  her  answer,  unless  you  take 
her  without  her  tongue.  O,  that  woman  that  cannot 
make  her  fault  her  husband's  occasion,^  let  her  neyer  nurse 
her  child  herself,  for  she  will  breed  it  hke  a  fool 

Orla,  For  these  two  hours,  Rosahnd,  1  will  leaye  thee. 

Am.  Alas,  dear  lore,  I  cannot  lack  thee  two  hours. 

Orla,  1  must  attend  the  duke  at  dinner;  by  two 
o'clock  I  will  be  with  thee  again. 

Ro8,  Ay,  go  your  ways,  go  your  ways  ; — 1  knew  what 
you  would  prove ;  my  friends  told  me  as  much,  and  I 
thought  no  less : — that  flattering  tougue  of  yours  won 
me: — 'tis  but  one  cast  away,  and  so, — come,  death. — • 
Two  o'clock  is  your  hour  ? 

Orla,  Ay,  sweet  Rosalind. 

Ros,  By  my  troth,  and  in  good  earnest,  and  so  God 
mend  me,  and  by  all  pretty  oatiis  that  are  not  dangerous, 
if  you  break  one  jot  of  your  promise,  or  come  one  minute 
behind  your  hour,  I  will  think  you  the  most  pathetical 
break-promise,  and  the  most  hollow  loTer,  and  the  most 
unworthy  of  her  you  call  Rosalind,  that  may  be  chosen 
out  of  the  gross  band  of  the  un&ithful :  therefore  beware 
my  censure,  and  keep  your  promise. 

OHa,  With  no  less  religicm,  than  if  thou  wert  indeed  my 
Rosahnd :  So,  adieu. 

Ros.  Well,  time  is  the  old  justice  that  examines  all  such 
offenders,  and  let  time  try :  Adieu !  [Exit  Orlando. 

Cel.  You  haye  simply  misus'd  our  sex  in  your  love- 
prate  :  we  must  have  your  doublet  and  hose  plucked  over 
your  head,  and  show  the  world  what  the  bird  hath  done 
to  her  own  nest. 

[3]  Thia  was  an  exelamatioii  much  io  use,  wbeo  any  one  was  either  talkSog  non- 
MOie,  or  aMnpinc  «  giMter  share  in  coovenation  than  juiUy  beloog^to  him. 

£4]  I  «.  repreaeot  her  feult  u  oeeasioMd  by  b«r  buibuid.     JOHNSON. 
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R9$*  0  con, .o«a».  c<ks«  mf  piwel^liMt  cmi,  that  tiioa 
didat  know  bow  oMniy.  fatb9D»  deep  I  ant  in  love  !  But  it 
canoot  be  sounded ;  mj.  affecUoaibatk  a»  uokBowQ  bottoo^ 
like  tbe  bay  of  Portugal. 

CeL  Or  rather,  bottomless ;  that  as  &$t  as  you  poor  af> 
fectioo.in,  it  runs  out. 

Ro8,  No,  that  same  wicked  bastard  of  Venus,  that  was 
begot  of  thought,  coDceiy,ed  of  spleen,  and  born  of  mad- 
ness :  that  blind  rascally  boy,  that  abuses  every  one's  eyes^ 
because  his  own  are  out,  let  him  be  judge,  how  deep  I  am 
in  love : — I'll  tell  thee,  Aliena,  1  cannot  be  out  of  the 
sight  of  Orlando,:  VIL  go  find  a  abadow«  and;  aigh  till  be 


Cd.  And  I'U  sleep.  [Extfmi. 

SCENE  II. 
Another  part  of  ^  Foreti,     Enter  Ja^vss  and  Lord*  m  the 
habit  of  Foresters, 
Jaq.  Which  is  he  that  killed  the  deer  ? 

1  Lord,  Sir,  it  was  I. 

Jaq.  Let's  present  him  to  the  duke,  like  a  Roman  con* 
queror  ;  and  it  would  do  well  to  set  the  deer's  horns  up- 
on his  head,  for  a  branch  of  victory : — Have  you  no  song, 
forester,  for  this  purpose  ^ 

2  Lord,  Yes,  sir. 

Jaq.  Sing  it ;  'tis  no  matter  how  it  be  in  tune,  so  it 
make  noise  enough. 

SONG. 

1.  Whai  shall  he  have,  that  kiWd  the  deer  ? 

2.  His  leather  skin,  cohd  horns  t9  wear* 
1.  Then  sing  him.home : 

Take  thou  no  scorn,  to  wear  ^hom;  }  The  rest  shall  i>ear 
b  "was  a  crest  ere  thowooast  bom.         y      thii  hordeiu 

1.  Thy  father'' 8  Jather  wore  it ; 

ft,  Jtndihyfadurhore  it: 
All,  The  horn,  me  horn,  the  lusty  horm^ 

Is  not  a  Mng  ta  laugh  to  scom^  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  ilL 

The  Forest,     Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 
Ros,  How  say  you  now  ?  Is  it  not  past  two  o'clock  ? 
and  here  much  Orlando ! 
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Cel.  I  warrant  yoa,  with  pure  Iot^,  a]cu)  trou^e^  ^irsp)» 
he  hath  ta'en  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  is  goae  fofth — ^to 
sleep :  Look,  who  comes  here. 
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Ros.  Wky^  thy  godhead  laid  apart^ 

Warr*st  thou  with  a  woman* s  heart  f 
Did  you  ever  hear  such  railing  ? — 

Whiles  the  eye  of  man  did  woo  tne; 

rru^* ^.1J  J B  A^ 
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But  at  this  hour  the  houge  doth  keep  itself,' 
There's  none  within. 

Oil.  If  that  an  eye  may  profit  hy  a  tongue. 
Then  I  should  know  you  by  description  ; 
Such  garments,  and  such  years  :  The  boy  isfcdr^ 
Of  female  favour^  and  bestows  himself 
Ldie  a  ripe  sister :  but  the  woman  loWy 
And  browner  than  her  brother.     Are  not  you 
The  owner  of  the  house  I  did  inquire  for  ? 

CkL  It  is  no  boast,  being  ask'd,  to  say,  we  are* 

Oli.  Orlando  doth  commend  him  to  you  both  ; 
And  to  that  youth,  he  calls  his  Rosalind, 
He  sends  this  bloody  napkin  ;  Are  you  he  ? 

Bos.  I  am :  What  must  we  understand  by  this  ! 

Oli.  Some  of  my  shame  ;  if  you  will  know  of  me 
What  man  I  am,  and  how,  and  why,  and  where 
This  handkerchief  was  sUin'd. 

Cel.  I  pray  you,  tell  it. 

Oli.  When  last  the  young  Orlando  parted  from  yoa, 
He  left  a  promise  to  return  again 
Within  an  hour ;  and,  pacing  through  the  forest. 
Chewing  the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy, 
Lo,  what  befel !  he  threw  his  eye  aside. 
And,  mark,  what  object  did  present  itself! 
Under  an  oak,  whose  boc^  were  moss'd  with  age, 
And  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity, 
A  wretched  ragged  man,  o'er  grown  with  hair. 
Lay  sleeping  on  his  back :  about  his  neck 
A  green  and  gilded  snake  had  wreath'd  itself, 
Who  with  her  head,  nimble  in  threats,  approached 
The  opening  of  his  mouth  ;  but  suddenly 
Seeing  Orlando,  it  unlink'd  itself. 
And  with  indented  glides  did  slip  away 
Into  a  bush  :  under  which  bush's  shade 
A  lioness,  with  udders  all  drawn  dry, 
Lay  couching,  head  on  ground,  with  cat-like  watch, 
When  that  the  sleeping  man  should  stir ;  for  'tis 
The  royal  disposition  of  that  beast. 
To  prey  on  nothing  that  doth  seem  as  dead  : 
This  seen,  Oriando  did  approach  the  man. 
And  found  it  was  his  brother,  his  elder  brother. 

CkU  O,  I  have  heard  him  speak  of  that  same  brother ; 

«rm  reteh  tSpUce.  M  ALONE. 
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CeL  There  is  more  in  it  i-^-Cousin — Gahyikl^de  !* 

OIL  Look,  he  recovers. 

Ros.  I  would,  I  were  at  home. 

CkL  We*n  lead  you  thither  :— 
I  pray  ^ou,  will  you  take  him  by  the  ^rm  f 

Oli.  Be  of  good  cheer,  youth : — You  a  man  !^-^yoi  lack 
a  man's  heart 

Ros,  I  do  so,  I  confess  it.  Ah,  sir,  a  body  would  think 
this  was  well  counterfeited  :  I  pray  you,  tell  your  brother 
how  well  I  counterfeited. — ^Heigh  ho  !— 

Oli.  This  was  not  counterfeit ;  there  is  too  great  testi- 
mony in  your  complexion,  that  it  was  a  passion  of  earnest 

Ros,  Counterfeit,  I  assure  you. 

OH,  Well  then,  take  a  good  heart,  amd  counterfeit  to 
be  a  man. 

Ros.  So  I  do  :  but,  i'faith  I  should  have  been  a 
woman  by  right. 

CeL  Come,  you  look  paler  and  paler ;  pray  you,  draw 
homewards  :— Good  sir,  go  with  us. 

OIL  That  will  I,  for  I  must  bear  answer  back 
How  you  excuse  my  brother,  Rosalind. 

Ros.  I  shall  devise  something :  But,  I  pray  you,  com- 
mend my  counterfeiting  to  him  : — ^Will  you  go  ?       \£lxe. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  l.—ilie  same.     Enter  Touchstone  arid  Audrey. 

Touchstone. 
We  shall  find  a  time,  Audrey  ;  patience,  gentle  Audrey. 

Aud.  'Faith,  the  priest  was  good  enough,  for  all  the 
old  gentleman's  saying. 

Touch.  A  most  wicked  sir  Oliver,  Audrey,  a  most  vile 
Mar«text  Biit,  Audrey,  there  is  a  youth  here  in  the  fo- 
rest lays  claim  to  yoU. 

Aud.  Ay,  I  know  who  'tis  ,  he  hath  no  interest  in  me 
In  the  world  :  here  comes  the  man  you  mean. 
Enter  William. 

Touch.  It  is  meat  and  drink  to  me  to  see  a  clown  :  By 
my  troth,  we  that  have  good  wits,  h^ve  much  to  answer 
for ;  we  shall  be  flouting  ;  we  cannot  hold. 

M  Celia,  io  her  first  fright,  forgets  RosalmcTs  character  and  diMuiae,  and  dill 
«^  tomim.  then  reeoilMta  heneU,  and  aaya,  Ganymede     JOHHSON. 
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WU.  Good  even,  Audrey. 

Aud.  God  ye  good  even,  William. 

Wil.  And  good  even  to  you,  sir. 

Touch,  Good  even,  gentle  friend  :  Cover  thy  head, 
cover  thy  head ;  nay,  pr'ythee,  be  covered.  How  old 
areyou,  friend  ? 

Jril.  Five  and  twenty,  sir. 

Touch.  A  ripe  age  :  Is  thy  name  William  ? 

Wtl.  William,  sir. 

Touch.  A  fair  name  :  Wast  bom  i'  th'  forest  here  ? 

Wil.  Ay,  sir,  I  thank  God. 

Touch.  Thank  God ; — a  good  answer  :  Art  rich  ? 

Wil.  'Faith,  sir,  so,  so. 

Touch.  Soy  sOy  is  good,  very  good,  very  excellent  good : 
— and  yet  it  is  not ;  it  is  but  so  so.     Art  thou  wise  ? 

Wil.  Ay,  sir,  I  have  a  pretty  wit. 

Touch.  Why,  thou  say'st  well.  I  do  now  remember  a 
saying ;  The  fool  doth  think  he  is  wise,  but  the  wise  man 
knows  himself  to  be  a  fool.  The  heathen  philosopher/ 
when  he  had  a  desire  to  eat  a  grape,  would  open  his  lips 
when  he  put  it  into  his  mouth ;  meaning  thereby,  that 
grapes  were  made  to  eat,  and  lips  to  open.  You  do  love 
this  maid  ? 

Wil.  1  do,  sir. 

Touch.  Give  me  your  hand :  Art  t^iou  learned  ? 

Wil  No,  sir. 

Touch,  Then  learn  this  of  me  ;  To  have,  is  to  have  : 
For  it  is  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  that  drink,  being  poured  out 
of  a  cup  into  a  glass,  by  filling  the  one  doth  empty  the 
other :  For  all  your  writers  do  consent,  that  ipse  is  he  ; 
now  you  are  not  ipse,  for  I  am  he. 

Wil.  Which  he,  sif? 

Touch.  He,  sir,  that  must  marry  this  woman :  Therefore, 
you  clown,  abandon, — ^which  is  in  the  vulgar,  leave, — 
the  society, — ^which  in  the  boorish  is,  company,— of  this 
female, — which  in  the  common  is, — ^woman,  which  to- 
gether is,  abandon  the  society  of  this  female  ;  or,  clown 
thou  perishest ;  or,  to  thy  better  understanding,  diest  \ 
to  wit,  I  kill  thee,  make  thee  away,  translate  thy  life 
into  death,  thy  liberty  into  bondage  :  I  will  deal  in  poi- 

[1]  Thia  w«8  desigoed  u  %  sneer  on  the  several  trifling  and  insignificant  sajrlngf 
and  actions,  recorded  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  by  the  writers  of  their  lives,  such 
as  Diogenes  Laer^ius,  PhiJostratus,  Eunapius,  Stc.  as  appears  from  Its  being  introda- 
eed  by  one  of  their  Mtt  ta^nti.     W  ARBU  RTON 
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son  with  thee,  or  in  bastmado,  or  in  steel ;  I  will  bandy 
with  thee  in  Action  ;  I  will  o'er-run  thee  with  policy  ;  I 
will  kill  thee  a  hundred  and  fifly  ways  ;  therefore  trem- 
ble, and  depart. 

Aud,  Do,  good  William. 

WiL  God  rest  you  merry,  sir.  [ExiL 

Enter  Corin. 

Cor.  Our  master  and  mistress  seek  yon  ;  come,  away, 
away. 

Touch.  Trip,  Audrey,  trip,  Audrey ; — I  attend,  I  at- 
tend. [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

The  same.     Enter  Orlando  and  Oliver. 

Orla.  Is't  possible,*  that  on  so  little  acquaintance  you 
should  like  her  ?  that,  but  seeing,  you  should  lore  her  ? 
and,  loving,  woo  ?  and,  wooing,  she  should  grant  ?  And 
will  you  pers^ver  to  enjoy  her  ? 

on.  Neither  call  the  giddiness  of  it  in  question,  the 
poverty  of  her,  the  small  acquaintance,  my  sudden  wooing, 
nor  her  sudden  consenting ;  but  say  with  me,  I  love  Ali- 
ena ;  say  with  her,  that  she  loves  me  ;  consent  with  both, 
that  we  may  enjoy  each  other :  it  shall  be  to  your  good  ; 
for  my  Other's  house,  and  all  the  revenue  that  was  old 
sir  Rowland's,  will  I  estate  upon  you,  and  here  live  and 
die  a  shepherd. 
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contented  folloTrers  :  Go  you,  and  prepare  Aliens ;  for^ 
look  you,  here  comes  my  Kosalind. 

Rds.  God  save  vou,  brother. 

0/t.  And  you,  uiir  sister. 

Ros.  O,  my  dear  Orlando,  hbw  it  g^^ves  me  to  see 
liiee  wear  thy  heart  in  a  scarf. 

Orla.  It  is  my  arm. 

Ras.  1  thought)  thy  heart  had  t^leh  wounded  with  the 
claws  of  a  lion. 

Orla.  Wounded  it  is,  but  with  the  eyes  of  a  lady. 

Ros.  Did  your  brother  tell  you  how  I  counterfeited  to 
swoon,  when  he  showed  me  your  handkerchief? 

Orla.  Ay,  and  greater  wonders  than  that. 

Ros.  O,  I  know  where  you  are  : — Nay,  'tis  true  :  there 
was  never  any  thing  so  sudden,  but  the  fight  of  two 
rains,  and  CaeSar's  thrasonical  brag  of — I  caike,  saw,  and 
oroercame :  For  your  brother  and  my  sister  no  sooner  met, 
but  they  looked  ;  no  sooner  looked,  but  they  loved  ;  no 
sooner  loved,  but  they  sighed ;  no  sooner  sighed,  but  they 
asked  one  another  the  reason ;  no  sooner  knew  the  rea- 
son, but  they  sought  the  remedy  :  and  in  these  degrees 
have  they  made  a  pair  of  stairs  to  marriage,  which  they 
will  climb  incontinent,  or  else  be  incontinent  before  mar- 
riage :  they  are  in  the  very  wrath  of  love,  and  they  will 
together  ;  clubs  cannot  part  them. 

Orla.  They  shall  be  married  to-morrow  ;  and  I  will 
bid  the  duke  to  the  nuptial.  But,  O,  how  bitter  a  thing 
it  is  to  look  into  happiness  through  another  man's  eyes  ! 
Bv  so  much  the  more  shall  I  to-morrow  be  at  the  height 
of  heart-heavmess,  by  how  much  I  shall  think  my  brother 
happy,  in  having  what  he  wishes  for. 

Ros.  Why  then,  to-morrow  I  cannot  serve  your  turn  for 
Rosalind  ? 

Orla.  I  can  live  no  longer  by  thinking. 

Ros.  I  will  weary  you  no  longer  then  with  idle  talkmg. 
Know  of  me  then,  (for  now  I  speak  to  some  purpose,) 
that  I  know  you  are  a  gentleman  of  good  conceit  :  I 
speak  not  this,  that  you  should  bear  a  good  opinion  of 
my  knowledge,  insomuch,  I  say,  I  know  you  are ;  nei- 
ther do  1  labour  for  a  greater  esteem  than  may  in  some 
little  measure  draw  a  belief  from  you,  to  do  yourself 
good,  and  not  to  grace  me.  Relieve  then,  if  you  please, 
that  I  cito  do  strange  things :  I  have,  since  I  was  three 
years  old,  conversed  with  a  magician,  most  profound  in 
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this  art,  and  yet  not  damnable.  If  you  do  lore  Rosalind 
so  near  the  heart  as  your  gesture  cries  it  out,  when  your 
brother  marries  Aliena,  shall  you  marry  her  :  I  know  into 
what  straits  of  fortune  she  is  driven  ;  and  it  is  not  impos- 
sible lo  me,  if  it  appear  not  inconvenient  to  you,  to  set  her 
before  your  eyes  to-morrow,  human  as  she  is,  and  without 
any  danger. ' 

Orla.  Speakest  thou  in  sober  meanings? 

Ros.  By  my  li/e,  1  do  ;  which  1  tender  dearly,  though  I 
say  I  am  a  magician  :  *  Therefore,  put  you  in  your  be^st 
array,  bi/J  your  friends  ;  for  if  you  will  be  married  to- 
morrow, 3'ou  shall ;  and  to  Rosalind,  if  you  will. 

Enter  Silvius  and  Phebe. 
Look,  here  comes  a  lover  of  mine,  and  a  lover  of  hers. 

Phe,  Youth,  you  have  done  me  nHich  ungentleaess,, 
To  show  the  letter  that  I  writ  to  you. 

Ros.  I  care  not,  if  I  have  :  it  is  my  study. 
To  seem  despiteful  and  ungentle  to  you  : 
You  are  there  followed  by  a  faithful  shepherd ; 
Look  upon  him,  love  him  ;  he  worships  you. 

Phe,  Good  shepherd,  tell  this  youth  what  'tis  to  lore. 

iSiZ.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  sighs  and  tears  ; — 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe,  And  1  for  Ganymede. 

Orla,  And  I  for  Rosalind. 

Ros,  And  I  for  no  woman. 

Sil,  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  faith  and  service  ; — 
And  so  am  1  for  Phebe. 

Phe,  And  I  for  Ganymede. 

Orla,  And  I  for  Rosalind. 

Ros,  And  I  for  no  woman. 

Sil.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fantasy. 
All  made  of  passion,  and  all  made  of  wishes  ; 
All  adoration,  duty  and  observance. 
All  humbleness,  all  patience,  and  impatience. 
All  purity,  all  trial,  all  observance  ; — 
And  so  am  I  fur  Phebe. 

Phe.  And  so  am  I  for  Ganymede. 

Orla.  And  so  am  I  for  Rosalind. 

Ros,  And  so  am  I  for  no  woman. 

(3]  L  e.  not  a  phantom,  but  the  real  Rosalind*  without  any  of  the  danger  generally 
conceived  to  attend  the  rites  of  incanutloa.  JOHNSON. 

[41  Hence  it  appeara  this  was  written  in  Jameses  time,  when  there  was  a  MTere 
inquiiitioa  after  witdMtud  aasleians.  W  ARBURTON. 
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Phe.  If  this  he  so,  why  hlame  you  me  to  love  you  ? 

{To  Ros. 

SiL  If  this  be  so,  why  blarae  you  me  to  love  you  ? 

[To  Phe, 

Orla.  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to^  love  you  ? 

Ros,  Who  do  you  speak  to,  -why  blameyou  me  to  love  you  ^ 

Orla,  To  her,  that  is  not  here,  nor  doth  not  hear. 

Ros.  Pray  you,  bo  more  of  this ;  'tis  like  the  howling 
of  Irish  wolves  against  the  moon. — 1  will  help  you,  if  1 
can.  [To  SiLvius.] — I  would  love  you,  if  I  could :  [To 
Phebe.] — To-morrow  meet  me  all  together — -I  will  mir- 
ry  you,  [To  PnEBEj^if  ever  I  marry  woman,  aud  I'll  be 
mairied  to-morrow: — 1  will  satisfy  you,^  [To  Orlando]  if 
ever  1  satisfied  man,  and  you  shall  be  married  to-mor- 
row : — I  will  content  you,  [Tb  Silvius]  if  what  pleases 
you  contents  you,  and  you  shall  be  married  to-morrow. — 
As  you  love  Rosalind,  meet ;  [To  Orlando) — As  you  love 
Phebe,  meet ;  [To  Silvius.] — And  as  I  love  no  woman, 
I'll  meet. — So,  fare  you  well ;  I  have  left  you  commands. 

Sa.  I'll  not  fail,  if  I  live. 

Phe.  Nor  I. 

Orla.  Nor  I.  [Exetmt, 

SCENE  III. 
The  same.     Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 
Touch.  To-morrow  is   the  joyful    day,   Audrey ;    to- 
morrow will  we  be  married. 

*Aud.  I  do  desire  it  with  all  my  heart :  and  I  hope,  it 
is  no  dishonest  desire,  to  desire  to  be  a  woman  of  the 
world.  *    Here  comes  two  of  the  banished  duke's  pages. 
Enter  two  Pages. 

1  Page.  Well  met,  honest  gentleman. 

Touch.  By  my  troth,  well  met :  Come,  sit,  sit,  and  a  song. 

2  Pa^t.  We  are  for  you  :  sit  i'  th'  middle. 

1  Page.  Shall  we  clap  into't  roundly,  without  hawking, 
or  spitting,  or  saying  we  are  hoarse  ;  which  we  the  only 
prologues  to  a  bad  voice  ? 

2  Page,  I'faith,  i'faith ;  and  both  in  a  tune,  like  two 
gypsies  on  a  horse. 

[5]  To  go  to  tht  worlds  is  to  be  married.  An  anonymous  writer  supposes,  that 
lo.this  phrase  there  Is  an  allusion  to  St.  X.«i:e*«  Gospel,  xx.  34:  "  The  childreo 
oC  this  worl^  marry  %  9^^  *^  given  in  marriase/' .  '  ST£E  YEN  S 
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^  SONG. 

I. 

h  was  a  lover,  and  his  lass. 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  noninOf 
That  o^er  the  green  corn-field  did  pass 

In  the  spring  time,  the  only  pretty  ranK  time^ 
When  birds  do  sing,  hey  ding  a  ding,  ding; 
Sweet  lovers  love  the  spring, 
2. 
Between  the  acres  of  the  rye. 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nomno^ 
These  pretty  country  folks  wotdd  lie^ 

In  spring  time,  fyc. 

3. 
This  carol  they  began  that  hour. 

With  a  key,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonima. 
How  that  a  life  was  but  a  flower, 

In  spring  time,  i»c. 

4. 
And  the'refore  take  the  present  time. 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino  ; 
For  love  is  crowned  with  the  prime 

In  spring  time,  ^c. 

Touch.  Truly,  young  gentleman,  though  theie  was 
no  greater  matter  in  the  ditty,  yet  the  note  wa«  very  un- 
tuneahle. 

1  Page.  You  are  deceived,  sir ;  we  kept  time,  we  lost 
not  our  time. 

Touch.  By  my  troth,  yes  ;  1  count  it  but  time  lost  to 
hear  such  a  foolish  song.  God  be  with  you  ;  and  God 
mend  your  voices ! — Come,  Audrey.  [Exe, 

SCENE  IV. 
Mother  Part  of  ^e  Forest.     Enter  Duke  senior,  Amiens, 
Jaques,  Orlando,  Oliver, ^and  Celia. 
Duke  S.  Dost  thou  believe,  Orlando,  that  the  boy 
Can  do  all  this  that  he  hath  promised  ? 

Orla.  I  sometimes  do  believe,  and  sometimes  do  not ; 
As  those  that  fear  they  hope,  and  know  they  fear. 
Enter  Rosalind,  Silvius,  and  Pbebe. 
Ros.  Patience,    once   more,    whiles    our    comp&ct  is 
urg'd:— 
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Yoa  saj,  if  I  bring  in  your  Rosalind,  [Tojhe  Dvke, 

You  will  bestow  her  on  Orlando  here.  ' 

Duke  5.  That  would  I,  had  I  kingdoms  to  give  with  her. 

Ros.  And  you  say,  you  will  have  her,  when  I  brin^- 
her  ?  [To  Orlando. 

Orla.  That  would  I,  were  I  of  all  kingdoms  king. 
'  Ros.  You  say,  you'll  marry  me,  if  I  be  willing  ? 

[To  Phebe. 

Phe.  That  will  I,  should  I  die  the  hour  after. 

Ros.  But,  if  you  do  refuse  to  marry  me. 
You'll  give  yourselTto  this  most  ^thful  shepherd  ? 

Phe.  So  is  the  bargain. 

Ros.  You  say,  that  you'll  have  Pbebe,  if  she  will  ? 

[To  SiLvius. 

SU.  Though  to  have  her  and  death  were   both  one 
thing. 

Ros.  1  have  promis'd  to  make  all  this  matter  even. 
Keep  you  your  word,  O  duke,  to  give  your  daughter ; — 
You  yours,  Orlando,  to  receive  his  daughter : — 
Keep  your  word,  Phebe,  that  you'll  marry  me  ; 
Or  else,  refusing  me,  to  wed  this  shepherd  :— 
Keep  your  word,  Silvius,  that  you'll  marry  her, 
If  she  refuse  me  : — and  from  hence  1  gfo. 
To  make  these  doubts  all  even.  [Exe.  Ros.  and  Cel. 

Duke  S.  I  do  remember  in  this  shepherd-boy 
Some  lively  touches  of  my  daughter's  favour. 

Orla.  My  lord,  the  first  time  that  I  ever  saw  him, 
Methought  he  was  a  brother  to  yoar  daughter 
But,  my  good  lord,  this  boy  is  forest-born  ; 
And  hath  been  tutor'd  in  the  rudiments 
Of  many  desperate  studies  by  his  uncle. 
Whom  he  reports  to  be  a  great  magician, 
Obscured  in  the  circle  of  this  forest. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey- 

Jaq.  There  is,  sure,  another  flood  toward,  and  these 
couples  are  coming  to  the  ark  !  Here  comes  a  pair  o 
very  strange  beasts,  which  in  all  tongues  are  called  fools. 

Touch.  Salutation  and  greeting  to  you  all ! 

Jaq.  Good  my  lord,  bid  him  welcome  ;  This  is  the 
motley-minded  gentleman,  that  1  have  so  often  met  in  the 
forest :  he  hath  been  a  courtiei,  he  swears. 

Touch.  If  any  man  doubt  that,  let  him  put  me  to  my 
purgation.     I  have  trod  a  measure  ;  I  have  flattered  a 
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lady ;  I  hare  been  politic  with  my  friend,  smooth  with 
mine  enemy ;  I  have  undone  three  tailors ;  I  have  had 
four  quarrels,  and  like  to  have  fought  one. 

Jaq.  And  how  was  that  ta'en  up  ? 

Touch.  'Faith,  we  met,  and  found  the  quarrel  was  upon 
the  seventh  cause. 

Jaq,  How  seventh  cause  ? — Good  my  lord,  like  this 
fellow. 

Duke  S.  I  like  him  very  well. 

Touch.  God'ild  you,  sir;  I  desire  you  of  the  like.  I 
press  in  here,  sir,  amongst  the  rest  of  the  country  copu- 
latives, to  swear,  and  to  forswear  ;  according  as  marriage 
binds,  and  blood  breaks  : — A  poor  virgin,  sir,  an  ill-favour- 
ed thing,  sir,  but  mine  own  ;  a  poor  humour  of  mine,  sir, 
to  take  that  that  ao  man  else  will :  Rich  honesty  dwells 
like  a  miser,  sir,  in  a  poor-house  ;  as  your  pearl,  in  your 
foul  oyster. 

DtJce  S,  By  my  faith,  he  is  very  swift  and  sententious. 

Touch.  According  to  the  fooPs  bolt,  sir,  and  such  dulcet 
diseases. 

Jaq.  But,  for  the  seventh  cause  ;  how  did  you  find  the 
quarrel  on  the  seventh  cause  ? 

Touch,  Upon  a  lie  seven  times  removed ; — Bear  your 
body  more  seeming,  Audrey  : — as  thus,  sir.  1  did  dis- 
like the  cut  of  a  certain  courtier's  beard ;  he  sent  me 
word,  if  I  said  his  beard  was  not  cut  well,  he  was  in  the 
mind  it  was  :  This  is  called  the  Retort  courteous.  If  I 
sent  him  word  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would  send 
me  word,  he  cut  it  to  please  himself:  This  is  called  the 
Quip  modest.  If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  disabled 
roy  judgment :  This  is  call'd  the  Reply  churlish.  If  again, 
it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would  answer,  I  spake  not  true  : 
This  is  call'd  the  Reproof  valiant.  If  again,  it  was  not 
well  cut,  he  would  say,  1  lie  :  This  is  called  the  Counter- 
check  quarrelsome  :  and  so  to  the  Lde  circumstantial y  and 
the  Lie  direct. 

Jaq.  And  how  oft  did  you  say,  his  beard  was  not  well 
cut? 

Touch.  I  durst  go  no  further  than  the  Lde  circumstantial ^ 
nor  he  durst  not  give  me  the  Lie  direct ;  and  so  we  mea- 
sured swords,  and  parted. 

Jaq.  Can  you  nominate  in  order  now  the  degrees  of 

the  he? 

7* 
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Touch,  O  sir,  we  quarrel  in  print,  by  the  book  f  as 
you  have  books  for  good  manners  :^  I  will  name  you  the 
degrees.  The  first,  the  Retort  courteous  ;  the  second, 
the  Q,uip  modest;  the  third,  the  Reply  churlish  ;  the 
fourth,  the  Reproof  valiant ;  the  fifth,  the  Countercheck 
quarrelsome  ;  the  sixth,  the  Lie  with  circumstance  ;  the 
seventh,  the  Lie  direct.  All  these  you  niay  avoid,  but 
the  Lie  direct ;  and  you  may  avoid  that  too,  with  an  If.  I 
knew  when  seven  justices  could  not  take  up  a  quarrel  ; 
but  when  the  parties  were  met  themselves,  one  of  them 
thought  but  of  an  /jT,  as  Tjf  yon  said  so,  then  I  said  so  ;  and 
they  shook  hands,  and  swore  brothers.  Your  If  is  the 
only  peace-maker ;  much  virtue  in  7f. 

Jaq.  Is  not  this  a  rare  fellow,  my  lord  i  he's  as  good  at 
any  thing,  and  yet  a  fool.  • 

Duke  S,  He  uses  his  folly  like  a  stalking-horse,  and 
under  the  presentation  of  that,  he  shoots  his  wit. 

Enter  Hymen,'  leading  Rosalind  in  woman* s  clothes;  and 
Celia.     Still  Music. 

Hym.    Then  is  there  mirth  in  heaven^ 
When  earthly  things  made  even^ 

Atone  together. 
Good  dtike^  receive  thy  daughter, 
Hym^nfrom  heaven  brought  her. 

Yea,  brought  her  hither ; 
That  thou  mighfstjoin  her  hand  vcith  his, 
Whose  heart  within  her  bosom  is, 

[6]  The  poet  has,  in  this  scene,  rallied  the  mode  of  foritial  duelling,  then  so  pre- 
valent, with  the  highest  humour  and  address:  nor  could  he  have  treated  it  with  a 
hapi>ier  cor'-.empt,  than  by  making  his  Clown  so  knowing  in  the  forms  and  prelimina- 
ries  of  it.  The  particular  book  here  alluded  to  is  a  very  ridiculous  treatise  of  oo« 
Vincentio  SaTvioIo,  entitled.  Of  Honour  and  honourable  Quarrels^  in  quarto,  print- 
ed by  Wolf,  1594.  The  first  part  of  this  tract  he  entitles,  A  dUimtrse  mott  necessmrf 
for  all  Gentlemen  that  have  in  regard  their  Honours,  touchingjhe  giving  and  receiv- 
ing the  Liey  whereupon  the  Duello  and  the  Combat  in  divers  Forms  dofh  ensue ;  and 
many  other  Inconveniences,  for  lack  only  of  true  Knowledge  ^  Honour,  sind  th$ 
right  Understanding  of  Words,  which  here  is  set  down.  ThejcontenLs  of  the  several 
chapters  are  as  follows: — I.  What  the  Reason  is  tkiU  the  Party  unto  whom  the  Lie  is 
given  ought  to  become  Challenger,  and  of  the  Nature  qf  Lies.  II.  Qf  the  Mannei 
and  Diversity  qf  Lies.  III.  Qf  Lies  certain,  [or  direct.]  IV.  Qf  conditional  Lies- 
for  the  lie  circumstantial.]  V.  Of  the  Lit  in  general.  \l.  Of  the  L^  in  parliemlar. 
VII.  Of  foolish  Lies.  VIII.  A  Conclusion  touching  the  wresting  or  returning  back 
qf  the  Lie,  [or  the  countercheck  quarrelsome.]  In  the  chapter  of  eondtiional  Lieu 
speaking  of  the  particle  if,  be  says,  *' — Conditional  lies  be  such  as  are  givea  condi- 
tionally, as  if  a  man  should  say  or  write  these  worcfes :— tfthou  hast  said  that  I  have 
ottered  my  lord^buse,  thou  liest ;  or  if  thou  sayest  so  herealter  thou  shalt  lie.  Of 
these  kind  of  lies,  given  in  this  manner,  often  arise  much  contention  in  wordee,— 
wUereof  na  sure  conclusion  can  arise.*'    By  which  he  means,  they  cacootpvoceM 
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Ros.  To  you  I  give  myself,  for  I  am  yours. 

[To  Duke  & 

To  you  I  give  myself,  for  I  am  yours.  [To  Orla. 

Duke  S,  l£  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you  are  my 
daughter. 

Orla.  If  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you  are  my  Rosalind. 

Phe.  If  sight  and  shape  be  true. 
Why  then, — my  love  adieu  t 

Ros.  V\\  have  no  father,  if  you  be  not  he  :  [To  Duke  SL 
— V\l  have  no  husband,  if  you  be  not  he  : —  [To  Orla. 
Nor  ne'er  wed  woman,  if  you  be  not  she.         [To  Phebb. 

Hym.  Peace,  ho  !  I  bar  confusion : 
'T4s  I  must  make  conclusion 

Of  these  most  strange  events : 
Here's  eight  that  must  take  hands. 
To  join  in  Hymen's  bands. 

If  truth  holds  true  contents. 

Von  and  you  no  cross  shall  part : 

[To  Orlando  and  Rosaliitd. 
You  and  you  are  heart  in  heart : 

[To  Oliver  and  Celia. 
You  to  his  love  must  accord. 

Or  have  a  woman  to  your  lord : —  [To  Phebe. 

You  and  you  are  sure  together, 
As  the  winter  to  foul  weather.      [To  Tou.  and  Aud. 
Whiles  a  wedlock-hymn  we  sing, 
Feed  yourselves  with  questioning ; 
That  reason  wonder  may  diminish, 
How  thus  we  met,  and  these  things  finish. 

to  cut  on€  anothei^s  throat,  while  there  is  an  (/*  betweea.  Which  is  the  reason  of 
Shakespeare  making  the  Cloirn  say,  *'  I  knew  when  seven  justices  could  not  make 
up  a  ijuarrel :  but  when^the  parties  were  met  themselves,  on««f  them  thought  but 
^f  an  If;  as,  (/*  you  said  so,  then  I  said  to,  and  they  shook  hands,  and  swore  brothers. 
Your  ^  is  the  only  peace-maker;  much  virtue  in  jT."  Caranza  was  another  of 
these  authentic  authors  upon  the  Duello.  Fletcher,  in  his  last  Act  of  Love*s  Pit' 
frimage,  ridicides  him  with  much  humour.        WARBURTON. 

[71  One  of  these  books  C  have.  It  is  entitled,  The  Boke  of  Jifvrtw*,  or  Schole  of 
food  MatMert,f(»r  Men,  Servants,  and  Children,  with  Uam  pver  «tf  mentam;  12mo. 
black  letter,  wHbout  dat«.    STEEVENS. 

Another  is,  Galateo  qf  Maister  John  Cmsa,  Archbishop  of  Benevento  t  or  ralher, 
a  Trfatist  of  the  Manners  and  Behaviours  it  behovtth  a.  Man  to  use  and  eschene  i» 
his  familiar  Conversation.  A  work  very  necessary  and  prq/itable  for  all  Oenllenun 
or  other;  translated  from  the  Italian,  by  Robert  Peterson,  4to.  1576.        REED.. 

[8]  Roaaliad  is  imagined  by  the  rest  of  the  company  tu  be  brought  by  enchant- 
ment, and  to  therefore  introduced  by  a  j^upposed  aerial  being  in  the  clitncter 
of  Hymea.       iOHVfdOV. 
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SONG. 

Wedding  is  great  Juno^s  cronm  ; 

O  blessed  bond  of  board  and  bed  / 
*Tts  Hymen  peoples  every  town  ; 

IJigk  wedlock  then  be  honoured  : 
Honour,  high  honour  and  renown. 
To  Hymen,  god  of  every  torsm  ! 

Duke  S,  O  my  dear  niece,  welcome  thou  art  to  me ; 
Even  daughter,  welcon^  in  no  less  deg;:ee. 

Phe,  I  will  not  eat  my  word,  now  thou  art  mine  ; 
Thy  faith  my  fancy  to  thee  doth  combine.  [To  Si, , 

Enter  Ja^ues  de  Bois. 

Jaq.  de  B,  Let  me  have  audience  for  a  word,  or  two ; 
I  am  the  second  son  of  old  sir  Rowland, 
That  bring  these  tidings  to  this  fair  assembly  : — 
Duke  Frederick,  hearing  how  that  every  day 
Men  of  great  worth  resorted  to  this  forest, 
Address'd  a  mighty  power  ;  which  were  on  foot, 
In  his  own  conduct,  purposely  to  take 
His  brother  here,  and  put  him  to  the  sword: 
And  to  the  skirts  of  this  wild  wood  he  came  ; 
Where,  meeting  with  an  old  religions  man,* 
A^r  some  question  with  him,  was  converted 
Both  from  his  enterprize,  and  from  the  world : 
His  crown  bequeathing  to  his  banish'd  brother. 
And  all  their  lands  restor'd  to  them  again 
That  were  with  him  exil'd  :  This  to  be  true, 
I  do  engage  my  life. 

Ddce  S,  WeJcome,  young  man  ; 
Thou  offer'st  fairly  to  thy  brothers'  wedding : 
To  one,  his  lands  with-held ;  and  to  the  other 
A  land  itself  at  large,  a  potent  dukedom. 
First,  in  this  forest,  let  us  do  those  ends 
That  here  were  well  begun,  and  well  begot : 
And  after,  every  of  this  happy  number. 
That  have  endur'd  shrewd  days  and  nights  with  us, 
Shall  share  the  good  of  our  returned  fortune, 


[9]  In  I.odge'8  novel  the  usurping  Duke  is  not  diverted  from  his  puipoie  bv 
tte  pious  counsel  of  a  hermit,  but  is  subdued  and  killed  by  the  twelve  peer*  o? 
France,  who  were  brought  by  the  third  brother  of  Rosader  (the  Orlaodo  of  Ihia 
»Iav>  to  assist  brm  io  the  recovery  of  Iris  right        ?TEEVi:;^S 
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According  to  the  measure  of  their  states 
Meantime,  forget  this  new-fall'n  dignity, 

And  &U  into  our  rustic  revelry : 

Play,  music  ; — and  you  hrides  and  bridegrooms  all, 
With  measure  heap'd  in  joy,  to  th'  measures  fall. 

Jaq.  Sir,  by  your  patience  ;  If  I  heard  you  rightly. 
The  duke  hath  put  on  a  religious  life. 
And  thrown  into  neglect  the  pompous  court  ? 

Jaq.  de  B,  He  hath. 

Jaq-  To  him  will  I :  out  of  these  convertites 
There  is  much  matter  to  be  heard  and  leam'd. — 
You  to  your  former  honour  I  bequeath  [To  Duke  5. 

Your  patience,  and  your  virtue,  well  deserves  it : — 
You  to  a  love,  that  your  true  ^th  doth  merit : 

[To  Orlando 
— ^You  to  your  land,  and  love,  and  great  allies :  [To  Ou. 
— ^ou  to  a  long  und  well*deserved  bed :  [To  Silv. 

— And  you  to  wrangling ;  for  thy  loving  voyage 

[To  Touch. 
Is  but  for  two  nK)nths  victualled  : — So  to  your  pleasures  ; 
I  am  for  other  than  for  dancing  measures. 

Duke  5.  Stay,  Jaques,  stay. 

Jaq,  To  see  no  pastime,  1 : — what  you  would  have 
I'll  stay  to  know  at  your  abandon'd  cave.  *  [Eocit, 

Duke  S.  Proceed,  proceed :  we  will  begin  these  rites, 
And  we  do  trust  they'll  end,  in  true  delights. 

[A  Dance. 


[9]  Amidrt  this  general  festivity,  the  reader  may  be  sorry  to  take  leave  of  Jaques, 
who  appears  to  have  do  share  in  it,  and  remains  behind  unreconciled  to  soci^'ty. 
He  has,  however,  filled  with  a  gloomy  sensibility  the  space  allotted  to  him  in  the 
play,  and  preserves  that  respect  to  the  last,  which  is  due  to  him  as  a  consistent 
character,  and  an  amiable  though  solitary  moralist. 

It  may  he  observed,  with  scarce  less  concern,  that  Shakespeare  has,  on  this  oc- 
casioo,  forgot  old  Adam,  the  servant  of  Orlando,  whose  fidelity  should  have  enti 
tied  him  to  notice  at  the  end  of  the  piece,  as  well  as  to  that  happiness  which  hm 
would  naturally  have  found,  in  the  return  of  fortune  co  his  master. 

STBEVEKS. 

It  is  the  more  remarkable,  that  old  Adam  a  forgotten;  since,  at  the  end  of  tM 
■wel,  Lo(tge  makes  him  eaptaine  tftht  kinf  •  ;  ^ra.  FARMER. 
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EPILOGUE. 
Ros.  It  is  not  the  fashion  to  see  the  lady  the  epilogfue  . 
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MIDSUMMER-NIGHTS  DREAM. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

Midsummer-night's  dream.]  Tms  play  was  entered  at 
Stationers'  Hall,  Oct.  8,  1600,  by  Thomas  Fisher.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Hint  for  it  was  received  from  Chaticcr's 
Knight's  Tale. 

There  is  an  old  black  letter  pamphlet  by  W.  Bettie, 
called  Titana  and  Theseus,  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  in 
1608  ;  but  Shakespeare  has  taken  no  hint*  from  it.  Titania 
is  also  the  name  of  the  Q,ueen  of  the  Fairies  in  Decker's 
Whore  of  Babylon y  1607.  Steevens. 

Wild  and  fantastical  as  this  pla;f  is,  all  the  parts  in  their 
various  modes  are  well  wri>^ft,  and  give  the  kind  of  plea- 
sure which  the  author  <Jesigned.  Fairies  in  his  time 
were  much  in  fashions  common  tradition  had  made  them 
familiar,  and  Spen^r's  poem  had  made  them  great. 

Johnson. 

Johnsiwi's  concluding  observation  on  this  play,  is  not 
conceived  with  his  usual  judgment.  There  is  no  analogy 
or  resemblance  whatever  between  the  Fairies  of  Spenser, 
and  those  of  Shakespeare.  The  Fairies  of  Spenser,  as 
appears  from  his  description  of  them  in  the  second  book 
of  the  Fairy  Qaeen,  canto  x.  were  a  race  of  mortals  cre- 
ated by  Prometheus,  of  the  human  size,  shape,  and  af- 
fections, and  subject  to  death.  But  those  of  Shakespeare, 
and  of  common  tradition,  as  Johnson  calls  them,  were  a 
diminutive  race  of  sportful  beings,  endowed  with  immor- 
tality and  supernatural  power,  totally  different  from  those 
of  Spenser.  M.  Mason. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED 

—Theseus,  duke  of  Athens. 
Eqkv^  father  to  Hermda. 

^  Dem'^twus,    I  *~  ^^^  ^'^^  ^^''^• 

Philostrate,  master  of  the  revels  to  'I%eseus. 
**  Quince,  the  carpenter, 
-f  Snug,  the  joiner. 

Bottom,  the  weaver,     ^ 

Flute,  ^  belUms-mmtUr. 

Snout,  tht  tinker, 

Staryelino,  the  tailor, 

HwPoiYTA,  queen  of  the  Amazons^  betrothed  to  Vieseus, 
He&mia,  daughter  to  Blgeusy  in  love  with  Lysander. 
Hjujcma,  in  Iq^  xtoHh  Demetrius, 

Oberon,  king  of  the  fairies, 
.    'SvTJimA^  mum  ff  the  fairies. 
Puck,  or  RoBur-cooDFELx^nw,  afairn. 
Peas-blossom,     \ 

i^MoTH,  >  Fairies. 

Mustard-seed, 
Pyramus, 
Tjiiswc, 

^laoN, 


Chara^ers  in  the  interlude,  performid 
by  ihe  Qtmns 


Other  Fairies,  attending  their  king  and  queen.     Attem* 
dants  on  Theseus  and  Uippolyta. 

SCENE,  Aihens  and  a  Wood  not  far  from  it. 
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MmSUMMER-NIGHT^S  DREAAI. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  L— Athens.  A  Room  in  the  Palace  of  Theseus. 
Enter  Theseus,  Hiffolyta,  Puilostrate^  and  Alien" 
dants. 

Thesetu. 

J^  OW,  fair  Hippolyta,  our  nuptial  hour 
Draws  on  apace  ;  four  happy  days  bring  in 
Another  moon  :  but,  oh,  methinks  how  slow 
This  old  moon  wanes !  she  lingers  my  desireS} 
Like  to  a  step-dame,  or  a  dowager. 
Long  withering  out  a  young  man's  revenue. 

Hip,  Four  days  will  quickly  steep  themselves  in  i^^ts ; 
Four  nights  will  quickly  dream  away  the  time ; 
And  then  the  moon,  like  to  a  silver  bow 
New  bent  in  heaven,  shall  behold  the  night 
Of  our  solemnities. 

The.  Go,  Fhilostrate, 
Stir  up  the  Athenian  youth  to  merriments ; 
Awake  the  pert  and  nimble  spirit  of  mirth  ; 
Turn  melancholy  forth  to  funerals. 
The  pale  companion  is  not  for  our  pomp.  [Ex.  Phil. 

—Hippolyta,  I  woo'd  thee  with  my  sword, 
And  won  thy  love,  doing  thee  injuries ; 
But  I  will  wed  thee  in  another  key, 
With  pomp,  with  triumph,  and  with  revelling. 

Enter  Egeus,  Hermia,  Lysander,  and  Demetrius. 

Ege.  Happy  be  Theseus,  our  renowned  duke  ! 

T%e.  Thanks,  good  Egeus  :  What's  the  news  with  thee  ? 

IJge.  Full  of  vexation  come  I,  with  complaint 
Against  my  child,  my  daughter  Hermia. 
— iStand  forth,  Demetrius  ; — My  noble  lord. 
This  man  hath  my  consent  to  marry  her  : 
— Stand  forth,  Lysander ; — and,  my  gracious  duke, 
This  hath  bewitch'd  the  bosom  of  my  child : 

Vol.  Il-  S 
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86  midsummer-hioht's  dream.  act  '• 

— Thou,  thou,  Lysander,  thou  hs^st  given  her  rhymeSy 

And  interehan^'d  loye-tokens  with  my  child : 

Thou  hast  hy  tnoon-light  at  her  window  sung, 

With  feigning  voice,  verses  of  feigning  love  ; 

And  stoFn  the  impression  of  her  fantasy 

With  bracelets  of  thy  hair,  rings,  gawds,  conceits. 

Knacks,  trifles,  nosegays,  sweet-meats ;  messengers 

Of  stiong  prevailment  in  unharden'd  youth  : 

With  cunning  hast  thou  filch'd  my  daughter's  heart  j 

Tum'd  her  obedience,  which  is  due  to  me. 

To  stubborn  harshness  : — And,  my  gracious  duke, 

Be  it  so  she  will  not  here  before  your  grace 

Consent  to  marry  with  Demetrius, 

1  beg  the  ancient  privilege  of  Athens  ; 

As  she  is  mine,  1  may  dispose  of  her: 

Which  shall  be  either  to  this  gentleman, 

Or  to  her  death  ;  according  to  our  law, 

Immediately  provided  in  that  case.* 

The.  What  say  you,  Hermia  ?  be  advis'd,  fair  maid  .    , 
To  you  your  father  should  be  as  a  god ; 
One  that  composM  your  beauties  ;  yea,  and  one 
To  whom  you  are  but  as  a  form  in  wax. 
By  him  imprinted,  and  within  his  power 
To  leave  the  figure,  or  disfigure  it. 
Demetrius  is  a  worthy  gentleman. 

Her.  So  is  Lysander. 

The.  In  himself  he  is  : 
But,  in  this  kind,  wanting  your  father's  voice, 
The  other  must  be  held  the  worthier. 

Her.  I  would  my  father  look'd  but  with  my  eyes. 

T%e.  Rather  your  eyes  must  with  his  judgment  look. 

Her.  I  do  entreat  your  grace  to  pardon  me. 
I  know  not  by  what  power  I  am  made  bold  ; 
Nor  how  it  may  concern  my  modesty. 
In  such  a  presence  here,  to  plead  my  thoughts  : 
But  I  beseech  your  grace  that  I  may  know 
The  worst  that  may  befal  me  in  this  case, 
If  I  refuse  to  wed  Demetrius.  * 

The.  Either  to  die  the  death,*  or  to  abjure 

ril  By  a  law  of  Solon,  parents  bad  an  absolute  power  of  life  and  death  over  thekf 
children.  So  it  suited  the  poet^s  purpose  well  enough  to  suppose  the  Athenians  had 
It  before.    Or  perhaps  he  neither  tbougbt  nor  Iciiew  aor  tfauig  of  the  matter. 

WARRURTON. 
fa]  Shakespeare  emploTi  this  serlptonl  expression  in  King  Jobn;  and  I  foedb 
wlb  It  agaia  io  Uie  3d  part  of  the  DosnifaU  of  Robert  Eari  of  HuntlafdML 

STEBVfiNb. 
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For  ever  the  society  of  men. 

Therefore,  fair  Hermia,  question  your  desireii, 

IvDOw  of  your  youth,  examine  well  your  blood, 

Whether,  if  you  yield  not  to  your  father's  choke 

You  can  endure  the  livery  of  a  nun  ; 

For  aye  to  be  in  shady*cloister  meiv'd, 

To  live  a  barren  sister  all  your  life, 

Chanting  faint  hymns  to  the  cold  fruitless  moon. 

Thrice  blessed  they,  that  master  so  their  blood. 

To  undergo  such  maiden  pilgrimage  : 

But  earthlier  happy  is  the  rose  distill'd. 

Than  that,  which,  with'ring  on  the  virgin  thorn, 

Grows,  lives,  and  dies,  in  single  blessedness. 

Her,  So  will  I  grow,  so  live,  so  die,  my  lord, 
Ere  I  will  yield  my  virgin  patent  up 
Unto  his  lordship,  to  whose  unwished  yoke 
My  soul  consents  not  to  give  sovereignty 

The.  Take  time  to  pause  :  and,  by  the  next  new  moon. 
(The  sealing-day  betwixt  my  love  and  me, 
For  everlasting  bond  of  fellowship) 
Upon  that  day  either  prepare  to  die, 
For  disobedience  to  your  father's  will , 
Or  else,  to  wed  Demetrius,  as  he  would : 
Or  on  Diana's  altar  to  protest. 
For  aye,  austerity,  and  single  life. 

Dem,  Relent,  sweet  Hermia ; — And,  Lysander,  yield 
Thy  crazed  title  to  my  certain  right. 
^    Lys.  You  have  her  father's  love,  Demetrius  ; 
Let  me  have  Hermia's  :  do  you  marry  him. 

Ege.  Scornful  Lysander !  true,  he  hath  my  love  ; 
And  what  is  mine  my  love  shall  render  him  ; 
And  she  is  mine  ;  and  all  my  right  of  her 
1  do  estate  unto  Demetrius. 
-— ^  Lys,  I  am,  my  lord,  as  well  deriv'd  as  he, 
As  well  possess'd  ;  my  love  is  more  than  his  ; 
My  fortunes  every  way  as  fairly  rank'd, 
If  not  with  vantage,  as , Demetrius' ; 
AncI,  which  is  more  than  all  these  boasts  can  be, 
I  am  belov'd  of  beauteous  Hermia : 
Why  should  not  I  then  prosecute  my  right  l 
Demetrius,  I'll  avouch  it  to  his  head. 
Made  love  to  Nedar's  daughter,  Helena, 
And  won  her  soul ;  and  she.  sweet  lady,  dotes, 
Devoutly  dotes^  dotes  in  idolatry. 
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68  MIOSUMMER-MGUT  8    DAEAM.  ACT  I* 

Upon  this  spotted  and  inconstant  man.' 

The,  I  must  confess,  that  I  have  heard  so  much. 

And  with  Demetrius  thought  to  have  spoke  thereof  ( 

But,  being  over-full  of  self-aifairs. 

My  mind  did  lose  it. — But,  Demetrius,  come ; 

And  come,  Egeus  ;  you  shall  go  with  me, 

1  have  some  private  schooling  for  you  both. 

— For  you,  fair  Hermia,  look  you  arm  yourself 

To  fit  your  fancies  to  your  father's  will ; 

Or  else  the  law  of  Athens  yields  you  up 

(Which  by  no  means  we  may  extenuate) 

To  death,  or  to  a  vow  of  single  life. 

— Come,  my  Hippolyta;  What  cheer,  my  lore  ? 

— Demetrius,  and  Egeus,  go  along  : 

i  must  employ  you  in  some  business 

Against  our  nuptial ;  and  confer  with  you 

Of  something  nearly  that  concerns  yourselves. 
Ege.  With  duty  and  desire,  we  follow  you. 

[Exe.  Thes.  Hip.  Egeus,  Dlm.  and  tram, 
Lys.  How  now,  my  love  ?  Why  is  your  cheek  so  pale** 

How  chance  the  roses  there  do  fade  so  fast  ? 

Her.  Belike,  for  want  of  rain  ;  which  I  could  well 

Beteem^  them  from  the  tempest  of  mine  eyes. 
Lys.  Ah  me  !  fQraught4hat  ever  I  could  read, 

Could  ever  hear  B^tale  or  history,  ^ 

The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth 

But,  either  it  was  different  in  blood  ; — 

Her.  O  cross  !  too  high  to  be  enthrall'd  to  low  I 
Lys.  Or  else  misgrafied,  in  respect  of  years  ; — 
Her.  O  spite  !  too  old  to  be  engag'd  to  young ! 
Lys.  Or  else  it  stood  upon  the  choice  of  friends  ;— 
Her.  O  hell !  to  choose  love  by  another's  eye  1 
Lys.  Or,  if  there  were  a  sympathy  in  choice. 

War,  death,  or  sickness  did  lay  siege  to  it ; 

Making  it  momentary  as  a  sound, 

Swift  as  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dream  ; 

Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied  night,' 

. i  . — 

rsl  As  tpotUtt  is  ionoceDt,  so  spotted  is  wicked.       JOHNSON. 
|4J  Give  them,  bestow  upoo  them.    Tbe  word  is  used  by  Spenser.         JOH^. 
*'  So  would  I,  said  the  enchanter,  glad  and  fain 
•*  Betnm  to  you  his  sword,  you  to  defend.*    Fairy  Qwee*. 
Ru*  i  rather  think  that  to  bttttm,  in  this  place,  signifies  (as  in  the  northern  counties) 
to  pour  oiU ;  from  tomtuTj,  Danisli.       STEEVENS. 

[5]  Collied,  i.  e    btack,  smutted  with  coal,  a  word  still  used  in  the  midland 
couuties.       STEEVENS. 
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That,  in  a  spleen,  unfolds"  both  heaven  and  earth, 

And  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say, — Behold! 

The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up  : 

So  quick  bright  things  come  to  confusion.  ^ 

Her.  If  then  true  lovers  have  been  ever  cross'd, 
It  stands  as  an  edipt  in  destiny  : 
Then  let  us  teach  our  trial  patience. 
Because  it  is  a  customary  cross  ; 
As  due  to  love,  as  thoughts,  and  dreams,  and  sighs. 
Wishes,  and  tears,  poor  fancy's  followers. 

Lys,  A  good  persuasion  ;  therefore,  hear  me,  Hermia. 
I  have  a  widow  aunt,  a  dowager 
Of  great  revenue,  and  she  hath  no  child  : 
From  Athens  is  her  house  remote  seven  leagues  ; 
And  she  respects  me  as  her  only  son. 
There,  gentle  Hermia,  may  I  marry  thee  , 
And  to  that  place  the  sharp  Athenian  law 
Cannot  pursue  us  :  If  thou  lov'st  me  then, 
Steal  forth  thy  father's  house  to-morrow  night ; 
And  in  the  wood,  a  league  without  the  town. 
Where  I  did  meet  thee  once  with  Helena, 
To  do  observance  to  a  mom  of  May, 
There  will  I  stay  for  thee. 

Her.  My  good  Lysander  ! 
I  swear  to  thee,  by  Cupid's  strongest  bow  ; 
By  his  best  arrow  with  the  golden  head ; 
By  the  simplicity  of  Venus'  doves  ; 
By  that  which  knitteth  souls,  and  prospers  loves  : 
And  by  that  fire  which  bum'd  the  Carthage  queen, 
When  the  false  Trojan  under  sail  was  seen  ; 
By  all  the  vows  that  ever  men  have  broke , 
In  number  more  than  ever  women  spoke  ;-  — 
In  that  same  place  thou  hast  appointed  me. 
To-morrow,  truly  will  I  meet  with  thee. 

Lys.  Keep  promise,  love  :  Look,  here  comes  Helena. 

[6]  Though  the  word  tplun  be  here  employed  oddJy  enough,  yet  I  believe  it 
right.  Shakespeare.  alwaVs  hurried  on  by  the  grandeur  and  multitude  of  his  ideas, 
assumes  every  now  and  then  an  uncommon  license  in  the  use  or  his  words.  Par- 
ticularly in  complex  moral  modes  it  is  usual  with  him  to  employ  one,  only  to  ex- 
press a  very  few  ideas  of  that  number  of  which  it  is  composed.  Thus,  wanting  here 
to  express  the  ideas— of  a  sudden,  or — in  a  trice,  he  uses  the  word  spleen;  which, 
partially  considered,  signifying  a  hasty  sudden  6t,  is  enough  for  him,  and  he  never 
troubles  himself  about  the  further  or  fuller  signification  of  the  word.  Here,  he 
uses  the  word  tpleen  for  a  sudden  hasty jSt ;  so  just  the  contrary,  in  The  Two  6e«- 
Utnun  V*  Ferona,  be  u«es  sudden  for  splenetic :  '*  sudden  quips.**  And  it  must  h% 
owned  this  sort  of  coovcrsatioo  adds  a  force  to  the  diction.       WARBUKTO?!. 
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Enter  Helena. 

Her,  God  speed  fair  Helena!  Whither  away  ? 

Hel.  Call  you  me  fair  ?  that  fair  again  unsay. 
Demetrius  loves  your  fair :  O  happy  fair ! 
Your  eyes  are  load-stars  ;''  and  your  tongue's  sweet  air 
More  tuneahle  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear. 
When  wheat  is  green,  when  hawthorn  buds  appear. 
Sickness  is  catching  ;  O,  were  favour  so  1* 
Yours  would  I  catch,  fair  Hermia,  ere  I  go  ; 
My  ear  should  catch  your  voice,  my  eye  your  eye. 
My  tongue  should  catch  your  tongue's  sweet  melody. 
Were  the  world  mine,  Demetrius  being  bated. 
The  rest  I'll  give  to  be  to  you  translated.* 
O,  teach  me  how  you  look  ;  and  with  what  art 
You  sway  the  motion  of  Demetrius'  heart. 

Her.  I  frown  upon  him,  yet  he  loves  me  still. 

Hel.  O,  that  your  frowns  would  teach  my  smiles  such 
skill ! 

Her.  I  give  him  curses,  yet  he  gives  me  love. 

Hel.  O,  that  my  prayers  could  such  affection  move  1 

Her.  The  more  I  hate,  the  more  he  follows  me. 

Hel.  The  more  I  love,  the  more  he  hateth  me. 

Her.  His  folly,  Helena,  is  no  fault  of  mine. 

Hel.  None,  but  your  beauty ;  'Would  that  fault  were 
mine ! 

Her.  Take  comfort ;  he  no  more  shall  see  my  face  ; 
Lysander  and  myself  will  fly  this  place. — 
Before  the  time  I  did  Lysander  see,* 
Seem'd  Athens  as  a  paradise  to  me  : 
O  then,  what  graces  in  my  love  do  dwell. 
That  he  hath  tum'd  a  heaven  unto  hell ! 

Lys.  Helen,  to  you  our  minds  we  will  unfold : 
To-morrow-night,  when  Phoebe  doth  behold 
Her  silver  visage  in  the  watry  glass, 

[7]  This  wasacomplimeot  not  unfrequeot  among  the  old  poets.  The  lode-star 
Is  the  leading  or  guiding  star,  that  is,  the  pole-star.  The  magnet  Is,  for  the  xame 
reason,  called  the  lode-stone^  either  because  it  leads  iron,  or  because  it  leads  the 
sailor.    Davies  calls  Queen  Etizabeth : 

**  Lode-stone  to  hearts,  and  lode-stone  to  all  eyes.**       JOHNSON. 

[8]  Favour  li feature,  countenance.        STEEVENS. 

[9]  To  translate,  here  signifies  to  change,  to  transom.        STEEVENS. 

(11  Perhaps  every  reader  may  not  discover  the  propriety  or  these  lines.  Hermia 
is  willing  to  comfort  Helena,  and  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  triumph  over  her 
She  therefore  bidi  her  not  to  consider  the  power  of  pleasing,  as  an  advantage  to  be 
aucb  envied  or  much  desired,  since  Hermia,  whom  she  considers  as  possessing  it  Ja 
t  ne  supreme  degree.  Iim  found  jk>  other  effect  of  k  than  tbe  loss  of  happiness. 

JOHNSON 
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Decking  with  liquid  pearl  the  hladed  grass, 
(A  time  that  lovers*  dights  doth  still  conceal,^ 
Throusrh  Athens'  crates  have  we  devis*d  to  steal. 
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But  herein  mean  I  to  enrich  mj  pain, 

To  have  his  sight  thither,  and  back  again.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. 

JTie  same.     A  Room  in  a  Cottage.     Enter  Snug,  Bottom, 
Flute,  Snout,  Quince,  and  Starveling.* 

Quin    Is  all  3'our  company  here  ? 

Bot.  Ton  were  best  to  call  them  generally,  man  by 
man,  according  to  the  scrip.' 

Quin.  Here  is  the  scroll  of  every  man's  name,  which 
is  thought  iit,  through  all  Athens,  to  play  in  our  interlude 
before  the  duke  and  duchess,  on  his  wedding-day  at  night. 

Bot.  First,  good  Peter  Qjuince,  say  what  the  play  treats 
on  ;  then  read  the  names  of  the  actors  ;  and  so  grow  to  a 
point. 

Qtftn.  Marry,  our  play  is — The  most  lamentable  com- 
edy, and  most  cruel  death  of  Pyramus  and  Thisby.* 

Bot.  A  very  good  piece  of  work,  I  assure  you,  and  a 
merry.  Now,  good  Peter  Quince,  call  forth  your  actors 
by  the  scroll : — Masters,  spread  yourselves. 

Quin.  Answer,  as  I  call  you. — Nick  Bottom,  the  weaver. 

Bot.  Ready :  Name  what  part  I  am  for,  and  proceed. 

Quin.  You,  Nick  Bottom,  are  set  down  for  Pyramus. 

Bot.  What  is  Pyramus  ?  a  lover,  or  a  tyrant  ? 

Quin.  A  lover,  that  kills  himself  most  gallantly  for  love. 

Bot.  That  will  ask  some  tears  in  the  true  performing  of 
it :  If  I  do  it,  let  the  audience  look  to  their  eyes  ;  I  will 
move  storms,  I  will  condole  in  some  measure.'  To  the 
rest : — Yet  my  chief  humour  is  for  a  tyrant :  I  could  play 
Ercles  rarely,  or  a  part  to  tear  a  cat  in,  to  make  all 
split. 

[4]  In  this  scene  Shakespeare  takes  advantage  of  his  knowledge  of  the  theatre,  to 
ridicule  the  prejudices  and  competitions  of  the  players.  Bottom,  who  is  geoemlly 
acknowledged  the  principal  actor,  declares  his  inclination  to  be  for  a  tyrant,  for  a 

Eart  of  fury,  tumult,  and  noise,  such  as  every  young  man  pants  to  perform  when 
e  first  steps  upon  the  stage.  The  same  Bottom,  who  seems  bred  in  the  tiring- 
room,  has  another  histriouical  passion.  He  is  for  engrossing  every  part,  and  would 
exclude  his  inferiors  from  all  possibility  of  distinction.  He  is  therefore  desirous  to 
play  Pyramus,  Thisby,  and  the  Lion,  at  the  same  time.  JOHNSON. 
[5]  A  teHp,  Ft.  tteHpt,  now  written  ecrU.  STEEVENS. 
[6]  Thb  is  very  probably  a  burlesque  on  the  title-pare  ot^amfntet  *  **  A  la- 
mentable Tragedie,  mixed  fuU  of  pleasant  Mirth,**  6c.     STEEVEM'a 

f7]  When  we  use  this  verb  at  present,  we  put  ivith  before  the  person  for  whoso 
Misfortune  we  profess  eoncem.  Anciently  it  •eeni  to  have  been  employed  wjtk- 
outit     STEEVENa 
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**  The  raging  rocks, 

"  With  shivering  shocks, 

**  Shall  break  the  locks 

"  Of  prison-gates  : 
"  And  Phibbus*  car 
**  Shall  shine  from  far, 
**  And  make  and  mar 

"  The  foolish  fates." 

This  was  lofty ! — Now  name  the  rest  of  the  players.— 
This  is  Ercles'  vein,  a  tyrant's  vein ;  a  lover  is  mora 
condoling. 

Qmn.  Francis  Flute,  the  bellows-mender. 

Flu,  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Qtttn.  You  must  take  Thisby  on  you. 

Flu.  What  is  Thisby  ?  a  wandering  knight  ? 

Qttin.  It  is  the  lady  that  Pyramus  must  love. 

Flu  Nay,  faith,  let  me  not  play  a  woman ;  I  have  m 
oeard  a  coming. 

Qtn'n.  That's  all  one ;  you  shall  play  it  in  a  mask,  and 
you  may  speak  as  small  as  you  will.* 

Bot.  An  I  may  aide  my  face,  let  me  play  Thisby  too: 
I'll  speak  in  a  monstrous  little  voice  ; — Thisney  Thisney — 
Ah^  Pyramuiy  my  lover  dear ;  thy  Thisby  dear !  and  lady 
dear! 

Quin.  No,  no  ;  you  must  play  Pyramus  ; — and.  Flute, 
you  Thisby. 

BoL  Well,  proceed. 

Qutn.  Robin  Starveling,  the  tailor. 

Star.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Qutn.  Robin  Starveling,  you  must  play  Thisby's  mo- 
ther.— Tom  Snout,  the  tinker. 

Snout.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

[8]  This  passage  shows  how  the  want  of  women  on  the  old  stage  was  supplied.  If 
they  had  not  a  young  man  who  could  perform  the  part  with  a  face  that  might  pass 
for  feminine,  the  character  was  acted  in  a  masic,  which  was  at  that  time  a  part  of  a 
lady's  dress  so  much  in  use.  that  it  did  not  give  any  unusual  appearance  to  the 
scene :  and  he  that  could  modulate  his  voice  in  a  female  tone,  might  play  the  wo- 
man very  successfully.  It  is  observed  in  Downea's  Roteivt  Angliennvt,  that  Ky- 
oastoo.  one  o^  tnese  counterfeit  heroines,  moved  the  passions  more  strongly  than 
the  women  that  nave  since  been  brought  upon  the  stage.  Some  of  the  catastrophes 
of  the  old  comedies,  which  make  lovers  marry  the  wrong  women,  are,  bv  recol- 
lection of  the  common  use  of  masks,  brought  nearer  to  probability.     JOHNSON. 

Dr.  Johnson  here  seeras  to  have  quoted  from  memory.  Downes  does  not  speak 
of  K3rnaston''s  performance  in  such  unqualified  terms.  His  words  are  :  **  It  has 
since  been  disputable,  whether  any  women  that  succeeded  him,  (Kynaston,)  sosensi* 
Uy  tCMfched  the  audience  as  he.'*     REED. 
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Quin,  You,  Pyramas's  £itlier ;  mynelt,  Thisby's  Ei- 
ther ; — Snug,  the  joiner,  yoo,  the  lion's  part : — and,  I 
hope,  here  is  a  play  fitted. 

Snug.  Have  you  the  lion's  part  written  ?  pray  you,  if 
it  be,  give  it  me,  for  I  am  slow  of  study .^ 

Quin.  You  may  do  it  extempore,  for  it  is  nothing  but 
roaring. 

Bot,  Let  me  play  the  lion  too  :  1  will  roar,  that  I  will 
do  any  man's  heart  good  to  hear  me  ;  1  will  roar,  that  I 
will  make  the  duke  say.  Let  him  roar  again^  Let  him  roar 
again. 

Quin,  An  you  should  do  it  too  terribly,  you  would 
fright  the  duchess  and  the  ladies,  that  they  would  shriek ; 
apd  that  were  enough  to  hang  us  all. 

AIL  That  would  hang  us  every  mother's  son. 

Bot.  I  grant  you,  friends,  if  that  you  should  fright  the 
ladies  out  of  their  wits,  they  would  have  no  more  discre- 
tion but  to  hang  us :  but  1  will  aggravate  my  voice  so, 
that  I  will  roar  you  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove  ;  I  will 
roar  you  an  'twere  any  nightingale.' 

Qt/in-  You  can  play  no  part  but  Pyramus :  for  Pyra- 
mus  is  a  sweet-faced  man  ;  a  proper  man,  as  one  shall  see 
in  a  summer's  day ;  a  most  lovely,  gentleman-like  man ; 
therefore  you  must  needs  play  Pyramus. 

Bot,  Well,  I  will  undertake  it.  What  beard  were  I 
best  to  play  it  in  ? 

Quin.  Why,  what  you  will. 

Bot.  I  will  discharge  it  in  either  your  straw-coloured 
beard,  your  orange-tawny  beard,  your  purple -in-grain 
beard,  or  your  French-crown-colour  beard,  your  perfect 
yellow.* 

Quin.  Some  of  your  French  crowns  have  no  hair  al 
all,  and  then  you  will  play  bare-faced. — But,  masters 
here  are  your  parts :  and  I  am  to  entreat  you,  request 
you,  and  desire  you,  to  con  them  by  to-morrow  night ; 
and  meet  me  in  the  palace  wood,  a  mile  without  the 
town,  by  moon-light ;  there  will  we  rehearse  :  for  if  we 
meet  in  the  city,  we  shall  be  dogg'd  with  company,  and 

[9]  Studjf  is  still  the  cant  term  used  in  a  theatre  for  gf^tting  any  Donseose  by  rote 
Hamlet  asks  the  player  if  he  ban  '*  ttvdy  a  speech.**     STEE  VENS. 

(1]  An  means  ati/.  So,  in  TroVnt  and  Crtssida: — •'  He  will  weep  you,  an 
•twere  a  man  born  in  April."     STEEVENS. 

[2]  Here  Bottom  again  discovers  a  true  genius  for  the  stage  by  his  solicitude  for 
propriety  of  dress,  and  his  deliberation  wb'ch  beard  to  choose  among  many  beanlft 
au  unnatural.     JOHNSON. 
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our  devices  knowB.  In  the  mean  time  I  will  draw  a  bill 
of  properties,  such  as  our  play  wants.  I  pray  you,  fail 
me  not 

Bot.  We  will  meet ;  and  there  we  may  rehearse  more 
obscenely,  and  courageously.  Take  pains;  be  perfect; 
adieu. 

Quin.  At  the  duke's  oak  we  meet. 

Boi.  Enough  ;  Hold,  or  cut  bow-strings.*  [Exeunt. 


ACT  11. 

SCENE  l.^-^  Wood  near  Athens.    Enter  a  Fairy  at  qm 
door^  and  Puck  at  another* 

Puck, 
HOW  now,  spirit !  whither  wander  yon  ? 
Fat.  Over  hill,  over  dale. 

Thorough  bush,  thorough  briar, 
Over  park,  over  pale. 

Thorough  flood,  thorough  fire, 
I  do  wai^der  every  where, 
Swifter  than  the  moone's  sphere ; 
And  r  serve  the  fairy  queen. 
To  dew  her  orbs  upon  the  green  :* 
The  cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be  ;* 

13]  This  proverbial  phrase  came  originally  from  the  camp.  When  a  rendezvous 
wai  appointed,  the  militia  soldiers  would  frequently  make  excuse  for  not  keeping 
word,  that  their  how-stringt  were  hrokt^  i.  e.  their  arms  unserviceable.  Hence 
>rhen  one  would  give  another  absolute  assurance  of  meeting  htm,  he  would  say 

Srcverhially — hold^  or  cut  botv-strings—'h  e.  whether  the  bow-string  held  or  broke, 
or  twf  ii  used  as  a  neuter,  like  the  verhyret.  As  when  we  say,  the  string  frets 
the  tilkfrtlt,  for  the  passive,  it  it  cut,  or  fretttd.       WARBURTON. 

Tbia  interpretation  is  very  ingenious,  but  somewhat  disputable.  The  excuse 
made  by  the  milU'm  soldiers  is  a  mere  supposition,  without  proof;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  while  bans  were  in  use,  no  archer  ever  entered  the  field  without  a 
supply  of  ttringt  in  hi's  pocket ;  whence  originated  the  proverb,  1o  have  two  strings 
to  ones  hon.        ST EE YEN 8 

To  meet,  w\etheT  bon-ttrings  hold  or  are  ct*/,  is  to  meet  in  all  events.  To  cut 
the  bowstring,  when  bows  were  in  use,  was  probably  a  common  practice  of  those 
who  bore  enmity  to  the  archer.  ••  He  bath  twice  or  thrice  cirf  Cupid's  towifrtnf, 
(says  Don  Pedro  in  Murk  Ado  about  Ifothing,)  and  the  little  hangman  dare  not 
fboot  at  him.'»       MALONE. 

[4]  The  orbs  here  mentioned  are  circles  supposed  to  be  made  by  the  fairies  on  the 

B-ound,  whose  verdure  proceeds  from  the  fairies*  care  to  water  them.    Thus, 
raytoo . 

••  They  In  their  courses  make  that  round, 
"In  meadows  and  in  marshes  found, 
"  Of  them  so  called  the  fairy  ground."       JOHNSON. 
[S]  This  was  Raid  in  consetjuence  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  fashionable  establishment 
of  a  band  of  military  courtiers,  by  the  name  of  pensioners.    They  were  some  of 
the  handsomest  and  tallest  young  men,  of  the  best  Hunilies  and  fortune,  thatcoulf* 
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In  tbeir  gold  coats  spots  you  see  ;• 

Those  be  nibies,  fairy  favours, 

In  those  freckles  live  their  savours : 

I  must  go  seek  some  dew-drops  here. 

And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear. 
Farewell,  thou  lob  of  spirits,  I'll  be  gone  f 
Our  queen  and  all  her  elves  come  here  anon. 

Puck,  The  king  doth  keep  his  revels  here  to-night ; 
Take  heed,  the  queen  come  not  within  his  sight. 
For  Oberon  is  passing  fell  and  wrath. 
Because  that  she,  as  her  attendant,  hath 
A  lovely  boy,  stol'n  from  an  Indian  king  ; 
She  never  had  so  sweet  a  changeling  :* 
And  jealous  Oberon  would  have  the  child 
Knight  of  his  train,  to  trace  the  forests  wild  : 
But  she,  perforce,  withholds  the  loved  boy. 
Crowns  him  with  flowers,  and  makes  him  all  her  joy  ; 
And  now  they  never  meet  in  grove,  or  green, 
By  fountain  clear,  or  spangled  star-light  sheen. 
But  they  do  square  ;'  that  all  their  elves,  for  fear, 
Creep  into  acorn-cups,  and  hide  them  there. 

Fai,  Either  I  mistake  your  shape  and  making  quite. 
Or  else  you  are  that  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite, 
Call'd  Robin  Good-fellow  ;*  are  you  not  he, 


be  found.    Hence,  says  Mrs  Quickly,  in  The  Merry  tVivts,  "—end  yet  there  Iws 
been  earls,  nay,  which  is  more,  pensionen.^*    They  gave  the  nocdes  of  dress  und 
diversions.    They  accompanied  the  Queen  In  her  nroeress  to  Cambridge,  wlier« 
tbey  held  Btaff-torches  at  a  play  on  Sunday  evening,  in  King's  College  Chapel. 
'  I-   /  /  •  ^    WARTON. 

[6]  Shakspeare,  In  CjfmbeUne,  refers  to  the  same  red  spots: 
**  jI  mo/e  dnqw-spotttd  like  the  erimton  drops 
•*  r  the  bottom  qf  a  cowslip.*^        PERCY. 

[7]  Lo».  lubber,  looby,  lobcock,  til  denote  both  inactivity  of  body  end  dulness  of 
laiad.       JOHNSON. 

(81  ChmnselUig  is  commonly  used  for  the  child  supposed  to  l>e  left  by  the  fairies 
but  here  for  a  child  taken  away.        JOHNSON. 

It  is  htrt  properly  used,  and  in  its  eommon  aeeeptatiomt  t  ••  «<>'  *  ^'^^^  i^  •* 
egckangt.    A  fairy  is  now  speaking.        RITiSON 

[9]  S*«eii,  shining,  bright,  gay.  To  square  here  Is  to  quarrel.  The  French 
word  eontreearrer  has  the  same  mear.ing.        JOHNSON. 

It  is  somewhat  whimsical,  that  the  glasiers  use  the  words  square  and  fuarrel  as 
synonymous  terms  for  a  pane  of  glass.       BLACKSTONE. 

[1]  This  account  of  Robin  Good-fellow  corresponds,  in  every  article,  with  that 
given  of  him  in  Harsenefs  Declaration,  cb.  xx.  p.  143.  '•  And  if  that  the  bowie  of 
cunls  and  creame  were  not  duly  set  out  for  Robin  Good-fellow,  the  frier,  and  Sisse, 
the  dalrv-maid,  why  llien  either  the  pottage  was  burnt  to  next  day  in  the  pot,  or  the 
cbeeses  would  not  curdle,  or  the  butter  would  not  come,  or  the  ale  in  the  fat  never 
woiJJ  have  good  head.    But  if  a  Peeter-penny,  or  an  houale-egge  were  behind,  or 
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a  ptttchcT  tytbe  uapiid,— then  ^mrt  or  buU-beggart,  spirits,**  &c  He  fa  neatioiMd 
by  Cutwrigbt  as  a  spirit  particularly  foad  of  discoocerting  aod  disturbing  domestic 
peaee  andeoooomy.       T.  WARTON. 

[21  A  QMern  is  a  haod-mill,  kuerna,  mola,  Islandie.     STEEVEXS. 

[2]  Barme  is  a  name  for  vearf,  yet  used  !n  our  midland  counties,  and  wiiTersally 
In  Ireland.     STEEVENS. 

i4]  To  those  traditionary  opinions  Milton  has  reference  in  VAUtgro:  and  a  like 
Account  of  Puck  is  given  by  Drayton,  in  his  NjfmpMdia. —it  will  be  apparent  to  him 
tot  shall  compare  Drayton's  poem  with  this  play,  that  either  one  or  the  poets  co- 
pied the  other,  or,  as  i  rather  believe,  that  there  was  then  some  system  of  the 
fairv  eawire  generally  received,  which  they  both  represented  as  accurately  as  they 
eouid.    whether  Drayton  or  Shakespeare  wrote  first,  I  cannot  discover. 

JOHNSON. 

med  Puck]~The  epithet  is  by  no  means  superfiuous  $  as  PvcJb  alone  was 

far  from  being  an  endearing  appellation.    It  signified  nothing  better  than  fiend  or 

itctNf .    It  seems  to  have  been  an  old  Gothic  word,    /'iflre,  fuktn  ;  Sathanas,  Gvdm, 

And.  Lexicon  itlamL     T Y RWH  ITT. 

[51  It  seems  that  in  the  fairy  mythology,  Puck,  or  Hobgoblin,  was  the  servant 
of  Oberon,  and  always  employed  to  watch  or  detect  the  intrigues  of  Queen  Mab, 
called  by  Shakespeiure,  Titaoia.  For  in  Drayton^s  Nympkidia^  the  same  fairies 
are  engaged  in  the  same  business.  Mab  has  an  amour  with  Pigwiggin ;  Oberon  be- 
ing jealous,  sends  Hobgoblin  to  catch  them,  and  one  of  Mab*s  nymphs  opposes  him 
by  aspen.     JOHNSON. 


Cy  It.  a  wild  apple  of  that  name.     STEEVEN8. 


.  J  The  custom  of  crying  taihr  at  a  sudden  fall  backwards,  I  think  T  remember 
to  have  observed.  He  that  slips  beside  bis  chair  falls  as  a  tailor  squats  oo  his 
^—±     JOHNSON 

Vol.  If  9 
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And  waxen  in  their  mirth,  and  neeze,  and  swear 
A  merrier  hour  was  never  wasted  there. 
—But  room,  Faery,*  here  comes  Oberon. 
Fad.  And  here  mj  mistress: — 'Would  that  be   were 
gone  1 

SCENE  n. 

Blister  OBEROiTy  at  one  doovy  with  his  irain^  and  Titavia, 
at  another^  with  her*8, 

Ob.  Bl  met  by  moon-light,  proud  Titania. 

Tita,  What,  jealous  Oberon  ? — Fairy,  skip  hence  ^ 
I  have  forsworn  his  bed  and  company. 

Ob.  Tarry,  rash  wanton  ;  Am  not  I  thy  lord  ? 

Tito.  Then  I  must  be  thy  lady :  But  I  know 
When  thou  hast  stoPn  away  from  fairy  land. 
And  in  the  shape  of  Corin  sat  all  day, 
Playing  on  pipes  of  corn,'  and  versing  love 
To  amorous  Phillida.     Why  art  thou  here. 
Come  from  the  farthest  steep  of  India  ? 
But  that,  forsooth,  the  bouncing  Amazon, 
Your  buskin'd  mistress,  and  your  warrior  love. 
To  Theseus  must  be  wedded  ;  and  you  come 
To  give  their  bed  joy  and  prosperity. 

Ob.  How  canst  thou  thus,  for  shame,  Titania, 
Glance  at  my  credit  with  Hippolyta, 
Knowing  I  know  thy  love  to  Theseus  f 
Didst  thou  not  lead  him  through  the  glimmering  nights 


[8]  The  trord  Fairy,  or  raeiy,  was  sometimes  of  three  syllables,  as  often  in 
Speoser.     JOHNSON. 

As  to  tbe  Fairy  Queen,  (sayi  Mr.  Warton,  ia  his  OkservaHon*  on  Spenur,) 
considered  apart  from  the  race  of  fairies,  Chaucer,  in  his  Rime  of  Sir  T/topttff 
mentions  her,  together  with  a  Fairy  land.  Again,  in  the  Tlu  W{f  ^  Bathos 
TflJe,  ▼.  6439: 

•♦  In  old  days  of  the  Icing  Artour, 
**  Of  which  t.hat  Bretons  spoken gret  honour; 
«*  All  was  this  lond  fulfilled  of  faerie ; 
••  The  Elf-guene^'wkh  hire  joly  compagnie 
**  Danced  ful  oft  in  many  a  grene  mede : 
•*  This  was  the  old  opinion  as  I  rede."     STEEVENR 
[1]  Richard  Brathwaite,  (Strappado  for  the  Devil,  1615,)  has  a  poem  addressect 
^  To  the  queen  of  harvest,  &c  much  honoured  by  the  reed^  com-jHpty  and  whistle ;" 
and  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  shepherd  boys  of  Cbaucer^s  time,  liad — 

** many  a  flofteand  litling  home, 

••  And  pipit  made  of  greene  com£."    RITSON. 
IS]  The  gUmmering  night  Is  the  n\ght  faintly  iUumitMted  with  *'«f*-   ^--^^ 
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From  Perignia,  whom  he  ravished?* 

And  make  hun  with  fair  Mgl6  break  his  faith* 

With  Ariadne,  and  An tiopa? 

Tita.  These  are  the  forgeries  of  jealousy : 
And  never,  iince  the  middle  summer's  springy* 
Met  we  on  hill,  in  dale,  forest,  or  mead^ 
By  paved  fountain,'  or  by  rushy  brook. 
Or  on  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea. 
To  dance  our  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind. 
But  with  thy  brawls  thou  hast  disturbed  our  sport* 
Therefore  the  winds,  piping  to  us  in  vain. 
As  in  revenge,  have  suck'd  up  from,  the  sea 
Contagious  fogs  ;  which  idling  in  the  land, 
Have  every  pelting  river^  made  so  proud, 
That  they  have  over-borne  their  continents :' 
The  ox  hath  therefore  stretch'd  his  yoke  ia  vain. 
The  ploughman  lost  his  sweat ;  and  tiie  green  com 

.Hath  rotted,  ere  his  youth  attained  a  bes^  : 
The  fold  stands  empty  in  the  drowned  field, 

^.And  crow9  are  fatted  with  the  murrain  flock  ;* 


13]  Thus  all  the  editors;  but  our  author  trho  diligeiitly  perused  Plutwch,  aed 

fleaoed  from  him,  trhere  his  subject  would  admit,  knew,  ttom  the  life  of  TA<«e«f. 

that  heruaoie  tras  Perygine,  (or  Periguue,)  by  whom  Theseus  had  bis  son  Meiui- 
-  lippus.    She  was  the  daughter  of  Sinnis,  a  cruel  robber,  and  tormehter  of  passes- 

fere  io  the  Isthmus.    Plutarch  and  Atbenaeus  are  both  express  in  the  dreuBStanee 
.«r  TlMMM^  nviihing  her.       THEOBALD. 

.  ^iRgtt^EiidBe,  and  Antiopa,  were  all  at  different  times  mistresses  to  Theteos. 

BBS  ^9ttCwcll> 
t     Theobald  cannot  be  blamed  for  his  emendation;  and  yet  it  Is  well  known  that 

our  ancient  authors,  as  well  as  the  French  and  the  Italians,  were  not  scrupulously 
'  Bice  about  proper  names,  but  almost  always  corrupted  them. 

8TBEVENS. 

%-  iAMfUm  mUdl*  nmmerU  spring  our  author  seems  to  mean  the  begj^»ing  of 

Moitt  or  mtf  mmmer.    Spring,  for  beginning,  he  uses  again  in  Eing  Henry  IF 

**  At  flaws  congealed  in  the  spring  of  day  :*' 
which  expression  has  authority  from  the  scripture,  St.  Lulce,  L  78  :  ••  whereby  the 
fT&ur^spring  from  on  high  hath  visited  us.**       STEEVENS. 

[61  A  fountain  laid  round  the  edge  with  stone.       JOHNSON. 
i^MtVhe  epithet  seems  here  intended  to  mean  no  more  than  that  the  beds  of  these 
Ibnntains  were  covered  with  pebbles,  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  rushy  brooks 
which  are  oozy.       HENLET. 

{61  Thus  the  quartos :  the  folio  reads,  pet^,  Shakespeare  has  in  Lesar  the  same 
word,  /ow  ptiiingfanns.  The  meaning  is  plainly,  despicable,  nuan,  swrrg^ 
wretched ;  but  as  tt  is  a  word  without  any  reasonable  etymology,  I  should  be  g^ad 
to  dismiss  it  for  petty:  yet  it  is  undoubtedly  right  We  hare  **ji</^  pelting 
^cer''^  in  Measure  for  Measure,  JOHNSON. 
;f7]  Borne  down  the  banks  that  contained  them.  So,  in  Lean 
f"  hIb  .      •»  close  pent  up  guilts, 

'  Jm^^**  RiTO  your  concealing  continents.**       JOHNSON, 
^n  Tte  nioTate  is  the  plague  of  catUe.       SVEEVENS. 
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The  nine-meii's  morris  is  fill'd  up  with  mnd  f 
And  the  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green/ 
For  lack  of  tread,  are  undistinguishahle  : 
The  human  mortals  want  their  winter  here  ;• 
No  night  is  now  with  hymn  or  carol  hlest : — 
Therefore  the  moon,  th^  goyemess  of  floods. 
Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air, 
That  rheumatic  diseases  do  ahound  ^ 
And  thorough  this  distemperature,^  we  see 
The  seasons  alter :  hoarj-headed  frosts 
Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose  ; 
And  on  old  Hyems'  chin,  and  icy  crown. 
An  odorous  chaplet  of  sweet  summer  huds 
Is,  as  in  mockery,  set :  ,  the  sutnmek*. 

The  childing  autumn,^  ,  change 

Their  wonted  liveries  ;  and  the  'mazed  worid, 


n]  In  that  part  of  Warwickshire  where  Shakespeare  was  educated*  and  the 
neighbouring  paits  of 'Northamptondhire,  the  shepherds  and  other  boya  dig  up  the 
turf  with  their  knives  to  represent  a  sort  of  imperfect  chesa-board.  It  consists  of 
a  square,  sometimes  only  a  foot  diameter,  sometimes  3  or  4  yards.  Within  this  is 
another,  every  side  of  wnich  it  a  parallel  to  the  external  square ;  and  these  squaren 
are  joined  by  lines  drawn  from  each  corner  of  both  squares,  and  the  middle  of 
each  line.  One  party,  or  player,  has  wooden  pegs,  the  other  stones,  which  they 
move  in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  up  each  other's  men  as  they  are  called,  and  the 
area  of  the  inner  square  is  called  tha  pound,  in  which  the  men  taken  up  are  im- 
pouoded.  These  figures  are  by  the  country  people  called  Jfiiu  MenU  MorrU^  or 
MinilL$  f  and  are  so  called,  because  each  party  has  nine  men.  These  figures  are 
always  cut  upon  the  green  turf  or  leys,  as  they  are  called,  or  upon  the  grass  at  the 
•od  of  pkmgiied  lands,  and  in  rainy  seasons  never  fail  to  be  ehomktd  up  with  myd. 

JAMES. 

[11  This  alludes  to  a  sport  still  followed  by  boys ;  i.  e.  what  to  now  called  running 
iktfgun  «r  eigki.       8TEEVENS. 

[21  The  confusion  of  seasons  here  described,  is  no  more  than  a  poetical  account 
of^the  weather,  which  happened  in  England  about  the  time  when  this  play  was  first 
published.  For  this  information  I  am  indebted  to  chance,  which  furntobed  me 
with  a  few  leaves  of  an  old  meteorological  history.       STEEVENS. 

[3]  RhnantUie  diseases  signified  in  Shakespeare's  time,  not  what  we  new  call 
tkeumatisM^  but  distillations  from  the  head,  caUrrhs,  6c.       M ALON E. 

t4j  i.  e.  this  perturbaHon  of  the  elements.       STEEVENS. 
)y  distempertUuret  I  imagine  is  meant,  in  this  place,  the  perturbed  state  In 
which  the  king  and  queen  had  lived  for  some  time  past.       MALONE. 

[6]  Thia  singular  image  was,  1  believe,  suggested  to  eur  poet  by  Oolding'a 
Inoslation  of  Ovid,  Book  II  t 

■.M^  >. ;«•  And  lastly,  quaking  for  the  colde,  stood  Winter  all  forlome, 
,  «•  -m      •  With  ru^ed  head  as  white  as  dove,  and  garments  all  to  tomet 
;jjv  ^  :  **  Forladen  with  isycles,  tliat  dangled  up  and  downe 
1 1 1 -.  4  **  Upon  his  gray  and  hoarie  beardy  and  snowle  frozen  ero«M.**  2IAL. 

[6]  The  e/^ildififaiilt«m  is  the  pre^natU  autumn, /'rtc/^/eratttiiMmu.         STC 
CMiding  ifl  an  old  term  of  botany,  when  a  small  flower  grows  out  of  a  large 
one ;  **  the  ehUding  autumn,'*  therefore  means  the  autumn  which  unseasouably 
produces  flowers  on  those  of  summer.    Florists  have  also  a  ehUding  daisy,  and  a 
ekUding  icabioua.       HOLT  WHITE. 
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— Mj  gentle  Pock,  come  hither :  Thou  remember'ft 
Since  once  I  sat  upon  a  promontory, 
And  heard  a  mermaid,  on  a  dolphin's  hack, 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  hreath. 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song ; 
.And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres. 
To  hear  the  sea-maid's  music' 


[9J  tkou  rememberUt 

SUtee  Mce  /  sat  upon  a  promontory. 
And  heard  a  vurmaid  on  a  dolpkUCi  tedr, 
Utteri$ig  such  dnleet  and  karmonUnu  breath, 
That  the  rtide  tea  grew  civil  at  her  song ; 
And  urtain  start  thot  madljifrom  their  sphtnt. 
To  hear  the  tea-maid* t  m%sic.'\ 

The  flnt  thing  observable  on  these  words  is,  that  this  action  of  the  mermaid  to  laid 
in  the  same  time  and  place  with  Cupid*s  attack  upon  the  Testal.  Bj  the  vettid 
every  one  knows  is  meant  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  very  natural  and  reasonable 
then  to  think,  that  the  mermaid  stands  for  some  eminent  personage  of  her  time. 
And  if  ao,  the  allegorical  covering,  in  which  there  is  a  mixture  of  satire  and 
panegyric,  will  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  this  person  was  one  of  whom  it  had  been 
inconvenient  for  the  author  to  speak  openly,  either  in  praise  or  dispraise.  All  this 
agrees  with  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  with  no  other.  Queen  Elizabeth  could  not 
bear  to  hear  her  commended ;  and  her  successor  would  not  forgive  her  satyrist 
But  the  poet  has  so  well  marked  out  every  distinguishing  circumstance  of  her  life 
and  character  in  this  beautiful  allegory,  as  will  leave  no  room  to  doubt  about  his 
secret  meaning.  She  is  called,  mermaid,  1.  to  denote  her  reign  over  a  kingdom 
situate  in  the  sea,  and  2.  her  beauty,  and  intemperate  lust : 

"  Ut  turpiter  atrum 

**  Desinat  in  piscem  mulier  formosa  supeme.** 
For  as  Elizabeth  for  her  chastity  is  called  a  vestal,  this  unfortunate  lady  on  a  con- 
trary account  is  called  a  mennai^  3.  Anancientstory  may  be  supposed  to  be  here 
alluded  to.  The  emperor  Julian  tells  us,  Epis.  41,  that  the  Syrens  (which,  with  all 
the  modern  poets,  are  mermaids)  contended  forprecedeney  with  the  Musm,  who. 
overcoming  them,  took  away  their  wings.  The  quarrels  between  Mary  and 
Elizabeth  had  the  same  cause,  and  the  same  issue. 


-on  a  dolphUCs  back,'\  This  evidently  marks  out  that  distinguishing  cir- 
cumstance of  Mary's  fortune,  her  marriage  with  the  dauphin  of  France,  son  of 
Henry  II. 

Uttering  twdi  dmUet  and  harmonious  breath,]  This  alludes  to  her  great  abilities  of 
genius  and  learning,  which  rendered  her  the  most  accomplished  princess  of  bet 
age.  The  French  writers  tell  us,  that,  while  she  was  in  that  court,  she  pronounced 
a  Latin  oration  in  the  grMt  hall  of  the  Louvre,  with  so  much  grace  juid  eloquence^ 
as  filled  the  whole  court  with  admiration. 

That  the  rude  sea  grew  eivH  at  her  song ;]  By  the  rude  tea  is  meant  Scotland 
encircled  with  the  ocean;  whioh  rose  up  in  arms  against  the  regent,  while  she  was 
in  France.  But  her  return  home  presently  quieted  those  disorders;  and  had  not 
her  strange  ill  conduct  afterwards  more  violently  inflamed  them,  she  might  have 
passed  her  whole  life  in  peace.  There  is  the  greater  beauty  in  this  image,  as  the 
Tulgar  opinion  is,  that  the  mermaid  always  sings  in  storms. 

And  eertain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres 

To  hear  the  sea-maid's  musU.]  This  concludes  the  deecriptioD,  with  that  re- 
markable circumstance  of  this  unhappy  lady's  fate,  the  destruction  she  brought 
upon  several  of  the  English  nobility,  whom  she  drew  in  to  support  her  cause. 
This,  in  ihe  boldest  expression  of  the  sublime,  the  poet  images  by  tertain  stars 
shooting  madljf  from  their  tpheret :  By  which  he  meant  the  earls  of^  Northumber- 
iMd  and  Westmorelaad,  whoiieU  in  her  quarrel  $  and  priocipaUy  the  greet  duke  of 
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Puck.  I  remember. 

06.  That  verj  time  J  saw,  (Imt  thou  couldst  not) 
Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earthy 
Cupid  all  arm'd  :  a  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  vestal,  throned  by  the  west ; 
And  loos'd  his  love -shaft  smartly  from  his  bow, 
As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts  : 
But  I  might  see  young  Cupid's  fiery  shaft 
Qjuench'd  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  wat'ry  mooD ; 
And  the  imperial  vof  ress  passed  on, 
In  maiden  meditation.  fancy-free«'* 
Yet  mark'd  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell : 


NorfUk,  whose  proj^ed  narriage  with  her  was  attended  iHth  such  fatal  eome- 

tuences.    Here  again  the  reader  may  observe  a  peculiar  justness  in  the  ima|,ery. 
*be  vulgar  opinion  being  that  the  mermaid  allured  men  to  destruction  hj  ber 
■Ofip.    To  which  opinion  :>bake8peare  alludes  in  his  Conudy  ^  Errors  i 

**  O  tram  me  not,  sweet  mermaid^  with  thy  noiCt 
To  dro^rn  me  in  thy  sister's  flood  of  tears." 

On  the  whole,  it  is  the  not>Iest  and  justest  allegory  that  was  ever  written.  The  lay- 
faig  it  iDjkiry  land,  and  out  of  nature,  is  in  the  character  of  the  speaker.  And  on 
these  occasions  Shakespeare  always  excels  himself.  He  is  borne  aw«y  by  the  ma- 
gk  of  his  enthusiasm,  and  liurries  his  reader  along  with  him  into  these  ancient  re- 
Clonaof  poetry,  by  that  power  of  verse,  which  we  may  well  fancv  to  be  like  what, 
" Glim  fauni  vatesque  canebant."       W ARBURTON. 

Every  reader  may  be  Induced  to  wish  that  the  foregoing  allusion,  pointed  out  by 
•o  acute  a  critic  as  Dr.  Warburton,  should  remain  uncontro verted ;  and  yet  I  cannot 
diaaemble  my  doubts  concerning  it.— Why  is  the  tkrice-married  Queen  of  Scotland 
•tyled  a  Sea-inaid  ?  and  is  it  probable  that  Shakespeare  (who  understood  bis  own 

Solitical  as  well  as  poetical  interest)  should  have  ventured  such  a  panegyric  on  this 
Ifated  Princess,  during  the  reign  of  her  rival  Elizabeth  t  If  it  was  unintelligible 
io  his  audience,  it  was  throwa  away ;  if  obvious,  these  was  danger «f  offence  to 
tier  Majesty. 

*•  A  star  dis-ortrd,"  however,  (See  Troilut  and  Crettida,)  is  onetjf  our  author's 
iivourite  images :  and  be  has  no  where  -else  to  happiljr  expressed  it  «s  in  MUonjf 
4Md  CteoftUra : 

** the  good  start  that  were  my  former  guides, 

•*  Have  empty  l^  their  orbs,  and  shot  their  fires 
**  Into  th*  abysm  of  hell." 

T6  these  remarks  may  be  added  others  of  a  like  tendency,  which  I  met  with  in  t 
The  EdiMlntrgh  Magazine,  Nov.  1786.—''  That  a  compliment  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  intended  In  the  exprftwion  of  the/air  Vestal  throned  in  ih^  West,  eeems  to  be 
fenerally  aHowed ;  but  how  far  Shakespeare  designed,  under  the  image  of  the  Mer* 
maid,  to  figure  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  is  mere  doubtful.    If  by  the  mdt  tea  eren 
dvU  at  her  song,  is  meant,  as  Dr.  Warburton  supposes,  that  the  tumulfsof  Scot- 
land were  appeased  by  her  address,  the  observation  is  not  true ;  for  that  sea  was  in  a 
etorm  during  the  whole  of  Mary's  reign.    Neitberis  the  figure  just,  if  by  the  War* 
tkoating  wtadlyfrom  their  spheres  to  hear  the  sea-maid's  music,  the  poet  alluded  to 
tke  fate  of  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and  particularly  of  the   . 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  whose  projected  marriage  with  Mary  was  the  occasion  of  his 
ruin.    It  would  have  been  absurd  and  irreconcileable  to  tlie  good  sense  of  the  poet, 
to  have  represented  a  nobleman  aspiring  to  marry  a  Queen,  by  the  image  of  a  star 
fA^oliii;  or  <i««cefi4i}ig  from  its  sphere."     STEEVENS. 
■fll  1.  e.  exempt  fh>m  the  power  of  love.     STEEVENS 
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It  fell  upon  a  Kttle  western  flower, — 

Before,  nulk-white  ;  now  purple  with  lovers  woiuid>~ 

And  maidens  call  it^  love-in-idleness.' 

Fetch  me  that  flower ;  the  herb  I  show'd  Ihee  once  ; 

The  juice  of  it  on  sleeping  eye -lids  laid» 

Will  make  or  man  or  woman  madly  dote 

Upon  the  next  live  creature  that  it  sees. 

Fetch  me  this  herb ;  and  be  thou  here  agais. 

Ere  the  leviathan  can  swim  a  league. 

Puck,  ni  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth 
In  forty  minutes.  {Exk^ 

Ob.  Having  once  this  juice. 
I'll  watch  Titania  when  she  is  asleep. 
And  drop  the  liquor  of  it  in  her  eyes  : 
The  next  thing  then  she  waking  looks  npoiv 
(Be  it  on  lion,  bear,  or  wolf,  or  bull, 
On  meddling  monkey,  or  on  busy  ape,) 
She  shall  pursue  it  with  the  soul  of  love. 
And  ere  I  take  this  charm  ofi'irom  her  sights 
(As  I  can  take  it,  with  another  herb) 
ril  make  her  render  up  her  page  to  me. 
But  who  comes  here  ?  I  am  invisible  ;.* 
And  I  will  over-hear  their  conference. 

Entir  DEMETiiitrs,  Helena  fblltywing  him.. 

Dem.  I  love  thee  not,  therefore  pursue  me  not* 
Where  is  Lysander  and  fair  I  fermia  ? 
The  one  I*fi  slay,  the  other  slayeth  me. 
Thou  told'st  me,  they  were  stol'n  into  this  wood,. 
And  here  am  I,  and  wood*  within  this  wood. 
Because  I  cannot  meet  my  Hermia. 
Hence,  get  thee  gone,  and  fellow  me  no  more. 

Hel.  You  draw  me,  you  hard-hearted  adamant ; 
But  yet  you  draw  not  iron,  for  my  heart 

[3]  The  flower  ev  violet,  commonly  called  paosies,  or  heart's  ease,  is  named 
hve-inridftfutf  in  Warwickshire^  and  in  Lyte's  Htrbah  There  is  a  reason  why- 
Shakespeare  says  it  is  **  now  purpU  with  lovers  wound,**  because  ene  or  two  of  k» 
jpetals  are  of  ft  purple  colour.     TOLLET. 

(3]  I  thought  proper  here  to  observe,  that,  as  Oberon  and  Peck  his  attendant 
may  be  frequently  observed  to  speak,  when  there  is  no  mention  of  their  entering; 
they  are  designed  by  the  poet  to  be  supposed  on  the  stage  during  the  greatest  part 
of  the  remainder  of  the  play;  and  to  acix  as  they  please,  as  spirits,  with  the  other 
actors ;  and  embroil  the  plot,  by  their  interposition,  without  beiAg  seeo^  es  heaK^ 
kut  when  to  their  own  purpose.     THEOB  AUX 

[4]  W§0d,  Of  wu4,  wild,  vaviae.     POFfL 
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Dem.  I  will  not  stay  thy  questions  ;  let  me  go . 
Or,  if  thou  follow  me,  do  not  believe 
But  I  shall  do  thee  mischief  in  the  wood. 
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SCENE  III. 
Another  part  of  ike  wood.     Enter  Titania,  with  her  Train» 

Tita.  Come,  now  a  roundel/  and  a  fairy  song  ; 
Then,  for  th«  third  part  of  a  minute,  hence  ;• 
Some,  to  kill  cankers  in  the  musk-rose  fouds  ; 
Some,  war  with  rear-mice  for  their  leatheifi  wings,* 
To  make  my  small  elves  coats  ;  and  some,  keep  back 
The  clamorous  owl,  that  nightly  hoots,  and  wonders 
At  our  quaint  spirits  :  Sing  me  now  asleep  * 
Then  to  your  offices,  and  let  me  rest. 

SONG, 
L 
1  Fai.  You  ipotted  snakes^  with  double  tongue^ 
'  •    Thorny  hedge-hogs^  he  not  seen  ; 
J{emt$^  and  blind-worms,  do  no  wrong  f 
Come  not  near  our  fairy  queen : 
Clioras.  Philomel,  with  melody, 

r  Sing  in  our  sweet  lullaby ; 
Lulla,  Ivlla,  lullaby ;  lulla,  lulla,  lullaby  : 
•     rfever  harm,  nor  spell  nor  charm, 
Cknne  our  Icroely  lady  nigh  ; 
8i,  good  night,  with  lullaby. 
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1  Fat,  Heoce,  away  j  now  all  is  weU  : 
One,  aloof,  stand  centinel. 

[Exeunt  Fairies,     Tjt.^ia  $l€ep9 

Enter  Oberon. 
Obe.  What  thou  seest,  when  thou  dost  awake, 

[Squeezes  thejlower  on  Titahia's  ey«-h*d!»» 
Do  it  fop  thy  true  love  take  j 
Love,  and  languish  for  his  sake : 
Be  it  ounce,'  or  cat,  or  hear, 
Pard,  or  hoar  with  hristled  hair, 
In  thy  eye  that  shall  appear 
When  thou  wak'st,  it  is  thy  dear ; 
Wake,  when  some  vile  thing  is  near.  [Exit. 

Enter  Lysander  and  Hermia. 

Lys.  Fair  love,  you  faint  with  wandering  in  the  wood  f 

And  to  speak  troth,  I  have  forgot  our  way  j 
We'll  rest  us,  Hermia,  if  you  think  it  good. 

And  tarry  for  the  comfort  of  the  day. 

Her.  Be  it  so,  Lysander  :  find  you  out  a  bed. 
For  I  upon  this  bank  will  rest  my  head. 

Lys.  One  turf  shall  serve  as  pillow  for  us  both  ; 
One  heart,  one  bed,  two  bosoms,  and  one  troth. 

Her.  Nay,  good  Lysander ;  for  my  sake,  my  dear. 
Lie  further  off  yet,  do  not  lie  so  near. 

Lys.  O,  take  the  sense,  sweet,  of  my  innocence  ; 
Love  takes  the  meaning,  in  love's  conforence.* 
^  mean,  that  my  heart  unto  yours  is  knit ; 
So  that  but  one  heart  can  we  make  of  it : 
Two  bosoms  interchained  with  an  oath  ; 
So  then,  two  bosoms,  and  a  single  troth. 
Then,  by  your  side  no  bed-room  me  deny  r 
For,  lying  so,  Hermia,  I  do  not  lie. 

Her.  Lysander  riddles  very  prettily : — 
Now  much  beshrew*  my  manners,  and  my  pride. 
If  Hermia  meant  to  say,  Lysander  lied. 


[S]  Trounce  is  a  snuiU  tiger,  or  tiger  cat       JOHNSON. 
[3]  The  idea  ii  ezacUy  ■imilar  to  that  of  St  Paul :  •«  lore  tbinketh  no  eyH.*^ 

HENLEV 
I  This  word,  of  whkh  the  etvmplogy  is  not  exactly  know*,  impliea  a  aiaiite 
,  and  meant  the  tame  aa  if  she  had  said  **  now  ill  b^itU  ny  manners,**  lie. 

STEEVENS 

See  Min^eu*s  etymology  of  It,  which  seems  to  be  an  imprecation  or  wjah  of 
tocb  evil  to  one.  as  the  venomous  biting  of  the  threw-mouu.       TOLLET    ' 
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fiut,  gentle  friend,  for  love  and  coortesy^ 
Lie  further  off;  in  human  modesty 
Such  separation,  asj  may  well  be  said, 
Becomes  a  virtuous  bachelor,  and  a  maid  : 
So  far  be  distant ;  and  good  night,  sweet  fnend  : 
Thy  love  ne'er  alter,  till  thy  sweet  life  end  I 

Lys.  Amen,  amen,  to  that  fair  prayer,  say  I ; 
And  then  end  life,  when  I  end  loyalty  ! 
Here  i9  my  bed :  Sleep  give  thee  all  his  rest ! 

Her,  With,  half  that  wish  the  wisher's  eyes  be  press 'd  I 

[They  dttp. 
Enter  Puck. 
Pwk,  Through  the  forest  have  I  gone. 
But  Athenian  found  I  none, 
On  whose  eyes  I  might  approve 
This  flower's  force  in  stirring  love. 
Night  and  silence !  who  is  here  ? 
Weeds  of  Athens  he  doth  wear  : 
This  is  he,  my  master  said, 
Despised  the  Athenian  maid  ; 
And  here  the  maiden,  sleeping  sound. 
On  the  dank  and  dirty  ground. 
Pretty  soul !  she  durst  not  lie 
Near  this  lack-love,  kill-courtesy. 
Churl,  npon  thy  eyes  I  throw 
All  the  power  this  charm  doth  owe : 
When  thou  wak'st,  let  love  forbid 
Sleep  his  seat  on  thy  eye-lid. 
So  wake,  when  I  am  gone  ; 
For  I  must  now  to  Oberon.  {Exit 

Enter  Demetrius  and  Helena,  running. 
HeL  Stay,  though  thou  kill  me,  sweet  Demetrius. 
Dem.  I  charge  thee,  hence,  and  do  not  haunt  me  thus. 
HeL  O,  wilt  thou  darkling  leave  me  ?  do  not  so. 
Dem.  Stay,  on  thy  peril ;  I  alone  will  go.  [Exit. 

HeL  O,  I  am  out  of  breath  in  this  fond  chace ! 
The  more  my  prayer,  the  lesser  is  my  grace. 
Happy  is  Hermia,  wheresoe'er  she  lies ; 
For  she  hath  blessed  and  attractive  eyes. 
Jiow  came  her  eyes  so  bright  ?  Not  with  salt  tears  : 
If  so,  my  eyes  are  oft'ner  wash'd  than  hers. 
No,  no,  I  am  as  i^ly  as  a  bear ; 
Fer  beasts,  ti»t  meet  me,  ran  a^vay  for  fear : 
YoL.  Tl.  10 
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Therefore,  no  marvel,  though  Demetrius 
Do,  as  a  monster,  fly  my  presence  thus. 
What  wicked  and  dissembling  glass  of  mine 
Made  mo  compare  with  Hermia's  sphery  eyne  ? 
— But  who  is  here  ? — Lysander !  on  the  ground ! 
Dead  ?  or  asleep  ?  I  see  no  blood,  no  wound  :— 
Lysander,  if  you  live,  good  sir,  awake. 

Lys.  And  run  through  fire  I  will,  for  thy  sweet  sake. 

IWdcmg. 
Transparent  Helena !     Nature  here  shows  art. 
That  dirough  thy  bosom  makes  me  see  thy  heart. 
Where  is  Demetrius?     O,  how  fit  a  word 
Is  that  vile  name,  to  perish  on  my  sword ! 

HeL  Do  not  say  so,  Lysander ;  say  not  so : 
What  though  he  love  your  Hermia  ?  Lord,  what  though  ? 
Yet  Hermia  still  loves  you ;  then  be  content. 

Lys.     Content  with  Hermia  ?  No :  I  do  repent 
The  tedious  minutes  I  with  her  have  spent. 
Not  Hermia,  but  Helena  now  I  love  : 
Who  will  not  change  a  raven  for  a  dove  1 
The  will  of  man  is  by  his  reason  sway'd ; 
And  reason  says,  you  are  the  worthier  maid  p 
Things  growing  are  not  ripe  until  their  season : 
So  I,  being  young,  till  now  ripe  not  to  reason; 
And  touching  now  the  point  of  human  skill. 
Reason  becomes  the  marshal  to  my  wiU.* 
And  leads  me  to  your  eyes ;  where  I  o'erlook 
Love's  stories,  written  in  love's  richest  book. 

Hel.  Wherefore  was  I  to  this  keen  mockery  bom  1 
When,  at  your  hands,  did  I  deserve  this  scorn? 
Is't  not  enough,  is't  not  enough,  young  man. 
That  I  did  never,  no,  nor  never  can. 
Deserve  a  sweet  look  from  Demetrius'  eye, 
But  you  must  flout  my  insufliciency  ? 
€food  troth,  you  do  me  wrong,  good  sooth,  you  do, 
In  such  disdainful  manner  me  to  woo. 
But  fare  you  well :  perforce  I  roust  confess, 
I  thought  you  lord  of  .more  true  gentleness.*' 
O,  that  a  lady,  of  one  man  refus'd, 
Should,  of  another,  therefore  be  abus'd !  [ExiL 

Lys.     She  sees  not  Hermia : — ^Hermia,  sleep  thou  there  ; 

[SI  That  is,  My  will  now  follows  reason.       JOHNSON. 

[•]  fifeni/cfMM  is  eooiTaleot  ta.wluu,  in  modern  lapgu»f  e,  we  should  call  the  ts¥H 
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Bot,  There  are  things  in  tbia  comedy  of  Pyramw  tmd 
Thisby^  that  will  never  please.  Firdti  Pjraonis  most 
draw  a  sword  to  kill  himself;  which  the  ladies  cannot 
abide.     How  answer  you  that  ? 

Snout,  By'rlakin,  a  parious  fear.* 

i^ar.  I  believe,  we  must  leave  tiie  killings  out^  itbea 
all  is  done. 

Bot.  Not  a  T^fait ;  I  have  a  device  to  make  all  vtelh 
Write  me  a  prologue  :  and  let  the  prologue  seem  to  say, 
we  will  do  no  harm  with  our  aworik  ;  and  that  PyraiDus 
is  not  killed,  indeed  :  and,  for  the  more  better  assurance, 
tell  them,  that  I  Pyramus  am  not  Pyramus,  but  B^otll 
the  weaver:  This  will  put  them  out  of  ^ar. 

Quin.  Well,  we  will  have  such  a  prologue  ;  and  it 
shall  be  Written  in  eight  and  six. 

Bot,  No,  make  it  two  more  ;  let  it  be  written  in  eight 
and  eight. 

Snout,  Will  not  the  ladies  be  afeard  of  the  lion  ? 

Star,  I  fear  it,  I  promise  you. 

Bot,  Masters,  you  ought  to  consider  with  yoursolrea ; 
to  bring  in,  God  shield  us !  a  lion  among  ladies,  n.  a  most 
dreadful  thing :  for  there  is  not  a  more  fearful  wild*£t>Wl 
than  your  lion,  living ;  and  we  ought  to  look  to  it. 

Snout,  Therefore,  another  prologue  must  tell,  he  is 
not  a  lion. 

Bot,  Nay,  you  must  name  fads  name,  and  half  his  face 
must  be  seen  througfai  the  lion's  neck ;  and  he  himself 
must  speak  through,  saying  thus,  or  ta  the  same  defect, — i 
Ladies,  or  £dr  ladies,  Iwould  wish  you,  or,  I.  would  re- 
quest you,  or,  I  would  entreat  you,  not  to.  fe^,  not.  to 
tremble  :  my  life  for  yours.  If  you  think  I  come  hither 
as  a  lion,  it  were  pity  of  my  life  :  No,  I  am  no  silch 
thing ;  I  am  a  man  as  other  men  arei-r^and  there,  indeed, 
let  him  name  his  name;  and  tell  them . plainly,  he  is) 
Snug  the  joiner,' 

[81  By  our  lady-HOr  or  lUUt  laOg;  as  if  akin  is  a  c<irm)>i»P  pf  At  n^jmh. 
Parlous,  a  word  corrupted  from  perilous,  i.  e.  danreroua.       vTEtSVJaSS. 

[9]  There  are  probably  many  temporaiy  allwions  to  partievlar  incklMrts  tnd 
ctmieten  acattered  throush  our  anthor*a.  plays,  which  savfi-t  JKiisnascy  to  certain 
passages,  while  the  events  were  recent,  aqd  the  persons  pointed  at  yet  livinE.— In 
the  speech  now  before  us,  I  think  it  not  iinprobable  that  he  meant  to  allude  to  a 
fisct  which  happened  in  his  time,  at  an  entertainment  exhibited  before  Queen 
Elizabeth.  I^  is  recorded  in  a  manuscript  collection  of  anecdotes,  stories,  8tc 
entitled,  Merh  Passages  and  Jeasts,  MS.  Harl.  639$  :  *•  There  was  a  spectacle 
presented  to  Queen  Elizabeth  upon  the  water,  and  among  others  Harry  Oolding 
hmt  was  to  represent  Avion  upon  the  doIphin*s  baeke ;  biit  flKdlbg  Ids  Toice  to  M 
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Quin,  Well,  it  shall  be  so.  But  there  is  two  hard 
things ;  that  is,  to  bring  the  moon-light  into  a  chamber : 
for  you  know,  Pjramus  and  Thisby  meet  by  moon-light 

&iug.  Doth  the  moon  shine,  that  night  we  play  our  play? 

Bot  A  calendar,  a  calendar  1  look  in  the  almanac  ;  find 
out  moon-shine,  find  out  moon-shine. 

Quin,  Yes,  it  doth  shine  that  night. 

Bot,  Why,  then  you  may  leave  a  casement  of  the  great 
chamber  window,  where  we  play,  open ;  and  the  moon 
may  shine  in  at  the  casement 

Quin,  Ay ;  or  else  one  must  come  in  with  a  bush  of 
thorns  and  a  lanthom,  and  say,  he  comes  to  disfigure,  or 
to  present,  the  person  of  moon-shine.  Then,  there  is 
another  thing :  we  must  have  a  wall  in  the  great  cham* 
her ;  for  Pyramus  and  Thfeby,  says  the  story,  did  talk 
through  the  chink  of  a  wall. 

Snug,  You  never  can  bring  in  a  wall. — What  say  you. 
Bottom  ^ 

Bot,  8ome  man  or  other  must  present  wall :  and  let 
bim  have  some  plaster,  or  some  lome,  or  some  rough- 
cast, about  him,  to  signify. wall;  or  let  him  hold  his  fin- 
gers thus,  and  through  that  cranny  shall  Pyramus  and 
Thisby  whisper. 

Quin  If  that  may  be,  then  all  is  well.  Come,  sit 
down,  every  mother's  son,  and  rehearse  your  parts. 
Pyramus,  you  begin  :  when  you  have  spoken  your  speech, 
enter  into  that  brake  ;'  and  so  every  one  according  to  his 
cue. 

Enter  Puck  behind. 

Puck.  What  hempen  home-spuns  have  we  swaggering 
here. 
So  near  the  cradle  of  the  fairy  queen  ? 
What,  a  play  toward  ?  I'll  be  an  auditor  ; 
An  actor  too,  perhaps,  if  I  see  cause. 

Quin.  Speak,  Pyramus  : — ^Thisby,  stand  forth. 

Pyr,  T7iisby,  the  powers  of  odious  savours  smeet^ — 

Quin,  Odours,  odours. 

Terye  boatve  and  unpleasant,  when  he  came  to  perform  it,  he  tears  off  his  ^»- 
fuisc,  and  swears  he  wasrutne  of  Jrion^  not  *«,  but  even  honest  Harry  Goldingham^ 
which  blunt  discoTerie  pleased  the  queene  better  than  if  it  had  gone  through  in  th« 
right  way."  &c.        M  ALONE. 

[IJ  Brake  in  <J>e  west  of  England  is  used  to  express  a  large  extent  of  ground 
overgrown  wltJi  furs e,  and  appMn  both  here  and  ia  the  next  scene  to  oooTey  tbs 
vame  idea.       IIENLST. 
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Pyr.  odours  savours  srveet : 

So  doih  thy  breathy  my  dearest  Thishy  dear,-^ 
Butf  harkf  a  voice  /  stay  thou  but  here  a  while^ 

And  by  and  by  I  will  to  thee  appear.  [Exit  Ptr. 

Puck,  A  stranger  Pjramus  man  e'er  play'd  here  ! 

lAside.     Exit. 

This,  Must  I  speak  now  ? 

Quin.  Ay,  marry,  must  you  :  for  you  must  understand, 
he  goes  hut  to  see  a  noise  that  he  heard,  and  is  to  come 
again. 

This,  Most  radiant  Pyramus,  most  lily-white  of  hutf 

Of  colour  like  the  red  rose  on  triumphant  brier ^ 
Most  brisky  Juvenal y  and  eke  most  lovely  Jew^ 

As  true  as  truest  horse,  that  yet  would  never  tire^ 
rU  m£et  thee.  Pyramid,  at  Ninny^s  tomb, 

()uin,  Ninus'  tomh,  man  :  Why  you  must  not  speak 
that  yet ;  that  you  answer  to  Pyramus  :  you  speak  all 
your  part  at  once,  cues  and  all. — Pyramus,  enter;  your 
cue  is  past  ;•  it  is,  never  tire. 

Re-enter  Puck,  and  Bottom  with  an  ass*s  head. 
This,  O, — as  true  as  truest  horse ^  thai  yet  would  never 

tire, 
Pyr.  If  I  were  fair t  Thisby,  I  were  only  thine  : — 
^in,  O  monstrous !    O    strange !  we    are    haunted 

Pray,  masters  !  fly,  masters !  help  I  [Exe,  Clowns 

Puck,  I'll  follow  you,  I'll  lead  you  ahout  a  round. 
Through  bog,  through  bush,  through  brake,  through  . 
brier ; 

Sometime  a  horse  I'll  be,  sometime  a  hound, 
A  hog,  a  headless  bear,  sometime  a  fire  ; 

And  neigh,  and  bark,  and  grunt,  and  roar,  and  bum. 

Like  horse,  hound,  hog,  bear,  fire,  at  every  turn.    [Exit, 
Bot,  Why  do   they  run  away  ?  this   is  a  knavery  of 

them,  to  make  me  ateard.' 

Re-enter  Snout. 
Snout,  O  Bottom !  thou  art  changed !  what  do   I  see 

on  thee  ? 

Bot,  What  do  you  see  ?  you  see  an  ass's  head  of  your 

own ;  Do  you  ? 

rai  A  cue,  in  stag*  cant,  is  the  last  words  of  th«  preeedins  speech,  and  serrra  as  a 
hint  to  him  who  is  to  speak  next.    STEBYENS. 

W  4ftmr  is  trwa  tofmt^  by  the  old  forai  of  the  laacuiSSt  u  m  hu»ffert4t  tnmt 
Unimger,    So  e  dry  for  lAir*^    JOHNSOW         — '-^  T* 
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Re-enter  Quince. 

<2»t».  Bless  thee,  Bottom !  bless  thee  !  thoa  art  trans- 
lated. [Exit. 
Bot.  I  see  their  knavery :  this  is  to  make  an  ass  of  me  ; 
to  fright  me,  if  they  could.  But  I  will  not  stir  from  this 
place,  do  what  they  can  :  I  will  walk  up  and  down  here, 
and  I  will  sing,  that  they  shall  hear  I  am  not  afraid. 

[Sings, 
The  ousel-cocky*  so  black  of  hue, 

With  orange-taTsony  billy 
The  throstle  with  his  note  so  true. 
The  wren  with  little  quill  ; 

Tito.  What  angel  wakes  me  from  my  flowery  bed  ? 

[Waking 
Bot.  Thejinchy  the  sparroWy  and  the  lark^ 
The  plain-song  cuckoo  grayy* 
Whose  note  full  many  a  man  doth  mark. 
And  dares  not  answer  nay  ; — 

for,  indeed,  who  would  set  his  wit  to  so  foolish  a  bird  ? 
who  would  give  a  bird  the  lie,  though  he  cry,  cuckoo, 
never  so  ? 

Tita,  I  pray  thee,  gentle  mortal,  sing  again : 
Mine  ear  is  much  enamour'd  of  thy  note. 
So  is  mine  eye  enthralled  to  thy  shape  ; 
And  thy  fair  virtue's  force  perforce  doth  move  me. 
On  the  first  view,  to  say,  to  swear,  I  love  thee. 

Bot.  Methinks,  mistress,  you  should  have  httle  reason 
for  that :  And  yet,  to  say  the  truth,  reason  and  love  keep 
little  company  together  now-a-days  :  The  more  the  pity, 
that  some  honest  neighbours  will  not  make  them  friencb. 
Nay,  I  can  gleek,*  upon  occasion. 

£43  The  oustl  cock  h  generally  understood  to  be  the  cock  *>J««S!U£?j._„-, 

STEBVBwD. 

The  Ousel  difffera  ftDoa  the  Black-bird  bj  having  a  white  crescent  upon  his  breast, 
■ttd  is  besides  rather  larger.    See  LeifWa  EnglUh  Birds.    DOUCE. 

(51  That  is,  the  cuckoo,  who,  having  no  variety  of  strains,  sings  in  plain  song,  or 
In  piano  eanlu ;  by  which  expression  the  unirorm  modulation  or  simplicity  of  the 
ekaunt  was  ancientlv  distinguished,  in  opposition  to  priek-songt  or  variegated  music 
■uog  by  note.  Slcelton  introduces  the  birds  singing  the-  different  parts  of  the  ser- 
vice 01  the  funeral  of  his  favourite  sparrow :  among  the  rest  is  the  cuckw.  ^ 

[»]  Gleek  was  originally  a  game  at  cards.    The  word  is  oflen  used  by  other  an-, 
eient  comic  writers,  in  the  same  sense  as  by  our  author.    Mr.  Lambe  observes  m 
bii  notes  on  the  ancient  metrical  history  of  TAe  Battte  qf  Floddat,  that,  in  the 
north,  to  gleek  is  to  AeeeUu  or  beguUe ;  and  that  the  replhf  made  bj  the  queen  of  to* 
Mriw,  proves  this  to  be  the  meaning  of  it    STEEVEliS 
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Tita    Thou  art  as  wise  as  thou  art  beautiful. 

Bot.  Not  so,  neither  :  but  if  I  had  wit  enousfh  to  cet 
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1  Fat. 

Hail, 

mortal! 

2  Fat. 

Hail! 

3  Fat. 

Hail! 

TT_?1    1 
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A  crew  of  patches,'  rude  mechanicals^ 

That  work  for  bread  upon  Athenian  stallf  > 

Were  met  together  to  rehearse  a  play, 

Intended  for  great  Thes^ns'  nuptial  day. 

The  shallowest  thick-skin  of  that  barren  sort. 

Who  Pyramus  presented,  in  their  sport 

Forsook  his  scene,  and  enter'd  in  a  brake : 

When  I  did  him  at  this  advantage  take, 

An  ass's  nowl  I  fixed  on  his  head ; 

Anon,  his  Thisby  must  be  answered, 

And  forth  my  mimic  comes  :  When  they  him  spj) 

As  wild  geese  that  the  creeping  £)wler  eye. 

Or  russet  pated  choughs*  many  in  sort, 

Rising  and  cawing  at  the  gun's  report 

Sever  themselves,  and  madly  sweep  the  sky ; 

So,  at  his  sight,  away  his  fellows  fly : 

And,  at  our  stamp,'  here  o'er  and  o'er  one  fails  ; 

He  murder  cries,  and  help  from  Athens  calls. 

Their  sense,  thus  weak,  lost  with  their  fears,  thus  strong. 

Made  senseless  things  begin  to  do  them  wrong : 

For  briers  and  thorns  at  Uieir  apparel  snatch  ; 

Some,  sleeves ;  some,  hats :  from  yielders  all  things  catoh. 

I  led  them  on  in  this  distracted  fear, 


fl]  Patch  wat  in  old  language  used  as  a  term  of  opprobiy ;  perhaps  wfth  muck 
the  same  import  as  we  use  raggamuffin^  or  tatUrdtmalioiu       JOHNSON . 

T  should  suDDose  pa£eAtobe  merely  a  corniptioo  of  the  Italian  jiaixo,  whicb 
signines  properly  afooL       TTRWHlTT. 

^1  The  ehovgh  is  a  bird  of  the  daw  kind.       STEE  VENS. 

[31  This  seems  to  be  a  Ticious  reading.  Fairies  are  never  represented  stamping, 
or  or  a  size  that  should  give  force  to  a  stamp,  nor  could  they  have  distinguished  this 
stamp  of  Puclc  from  those  of  their  own  companions.  I  read :  And  at  a  ttvmp  her§ 
o*er  and  o*er  one  fallt.       JOHNSON. 

I  adhere  to  the  old  reading.  The  stamp  of  a  fairy  might  be  efficacious  though 
Dot  loud ;  neither  is  it  necessary  to  suppose,  when  supernatural  beings  are  spolcen 
of  that  the  size  of  the  agent  determines  the  force  of  the  action.  That  fairies  did 
itamf  to  some  purpose,  may  l)e  known  from  the  following  passage  in  Olau*  Magnus 
de  Oentibus  Septentriofutlilms ;— **  Vero  saltum  adeo  prqfnnde  in  terrain  impresserantf 
ut  locus  insigni  adore  orbiculariter  persus,  non  parit  arenti  redivivuro  cespite 
gramen.**  Shakespeare's  own  authority,  lioweyer,  is  most  decisive.  See  the  cob< 
elusion  of  the  first  scene  of  the  fourth  Act : 

"  Come,  my  queen,  take  hand  with  me, 

"  And  rock  the  ground  whereon  these  sleepers  be."       STEEVENS. 

Honest  Reginald  Scott,  says :  **  Our  grandams  maids  were  want  to  set  a  boll  ol 
milke  before  Incubus,  and  bis  cousin  Robin  Good-fellow,  for  grinding  of  malt  or 
mustard,  and  sweeping  the  house  at  midnight :  and— that  he  would  chafe  ex- 
ceedingly, if  the  maid  or  good  wife  of  the  house,  having  compassion  of  hia 
nakedness^  laid  anie  clothes  for  him  beesides  his  messe  of  white  bread  and  milke, 
which  was  his  standing  fee.  For  in  that  case  he  saith.  What  have  we  here  1 
Hemton,  hamten,  here  jrill  I  never  more  tread  nor  stampen.^*  DisccverU  ^ 
VfUeheraft,  1548.  p.  85.       RXTSON 
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And  left  sweet  Pjramus  translated  there  : 
When  in  that  moment  (so  it  came  to  pass) 
Titania  wak'd»  and  straightway  loy'd  an  ass. 

•  Ob.  This  falls  out  better  than  I  could  devise. 
But  hast  thou  jet  latch'd^  the  Athenian's  eyes 
With  the  love-juice,  as  I  bid  thee  do  ? 

Puck,  I  took  him  sleeping, — that  is  finish'd  too,— 
And  the  Athenian  woman  by  his  side  ; 
That,  when  he  wak'd,  of  force  she  must  be  ey'd. 
Enter  Demetrius  and  Hermia. 

06.  Stand  close  ;  this  is  the  same  Athenian. 

Puck.  This  is  the  woman,  but  not  this  the  man. 

Dem.  O,  why  rebuke  you  him  that  loves  you  so  ? 
Lay  breath  so  bitter  on  your  bitter  foe. 

Her.  Now  I  but  chide,  but  I  should  use  thee  worse , 
For  thou,  I  fear,  hast  given  me  cause  to  curse. 
If  thou  hast  slain  Lysander  in  his  sleep. 
Being  .o'er  shoes  in  blood,  plunge  in  Uie  deep. 
And  kill  me  too. 

The  sun  was  not  so  trae  unto  the  day. 
As  he  to  me :  Would  he  have  stol'n  away 
From  sleeping  Hermia  ?  I'll  believe  as  soon. 
This  whole  earth  may  be  bor'd ;  and  that  the  mooD 
May  through  the  center  creep,  and  so  displease 
Her  brother's  noon-tide  with  the  antipodes. 
It  cannot  be,  but  thou  hast  murder'd  him ; 
So  should  a  murderer  look ;  so  dead,  so  grim. 

Dem,  So  should  the  murder'd  look ;  and  so  should  I, 
Pierc'd  through  the  heart  with  your  stem  cruelty : 
Yet  you,  the  murderer,  look  as  bright,  as  clear. 
As  yonder  Venus  in  her  glimmering  sphere. 

Her.  What's  this,  to  my  Lysander  ?  where  is  he  7 
Ah,  good  Demetrius,  wilt  thou  give  him  me  ? 

Dem.  I  had  rather  give  his  carcase  to  my  hounds. 

Her.  Out,  dog !  out,  cur !  thou  driv'st  me  past  the  bounds 
Of  maiden's  patience.  Hast  th 
Henceforth  be  never  number'd 
O  !  once  tell  true,  tell  true,  ev 
Durst  thou  have  look'd  upon  li 
And  hast  thou  kill'd  him  sleepii 

[4]  LateVd,  or  letch*d,  ljck*d  over,  Ucher 

to  the  North,  it  BJgDifies  to  tn/ecf.    STEE 

16]  ToKcA  in  Shakespeare*?  time  was  the  n 

A  brave  touch,  a  Doble  stroke,  «m  grand  coui 
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Could  not  a  worm,  an  adder,  do  so  much  ? 
An  adder  did  it ;  for  with  doubler  tongue 
Than  thine,  thou  serpent,  never  adder  stung. 

Dem.  You  spend  jour  passion  on  a  misprised  mood  :* 
I  am  not  guilty  of  Lysander's  blood  ; 
Nor  is  he  dead,  for  aught  that  I  can  tell. 

Her.  I  pray  thee,  tell  me  then  that  he  is  well. 

Denu  An  if  I  could,  what  should  I  get  therefore  ? 

Her.  A  privilege,  never  to  see  me  more  — 
And  from  thy  hated  presence  part  I  so : 
See  me  no  more,  whether  he  be  dead,  or  no.  [ExiL 

Dem,  There  is  no  following  her  in  this  fierce  vein : 
Here,  therefore,  for  a  while  I  will  remain. 
So  sorrow's  heaviness  doth  heavier  grow 
For  debt  that  bankrupt  sleep  doth  sorrow  owe  ; 
Which  now,  in  some  slight  measure  it  will  pay. 
If  for  his  tender  here  I  make  some  stay.  [Lies  down. 

Ob.  What  hast  thou  done  ?  thou  hast  mistaken  quite. 
And  laid  the  love-juice  on  some  true-love's  sight : 
Of  thy  misprision  must  perforce  ensue 
Some  true-love  tum'd,  and  not  a  false  tum'd  true. 

Puck.  Then   fate    o'er-rules;    that,  one  man  holding 
troth, 
A  million  fail,  confounding  oath  on  oath. 

Ob.  About  the  wood  ffo  swifler  than  the  wind. 
And  Hel< 
All  fancy 
With  sig 
By  some 
I'll  Chan 

Puck. 
Swifter  t 


[6]  i.  e.  M 

I  rather  c 
mood r  L  e 
used  bf  anci 

on  lieutenamrvr  ne  does  not  mean  tbat  be  **  dealt  bis  hUan  on  lieutenants,*' 
but  tbat  he  ««  dealt  fo  tbem  ;**  i.  e.  achieved  hii  Tictoriet  by  thetr  conduct 

STEEVENS 

[7]  Ckeer  from  the  Italian  earot  U  frequently  used  by  the  old  English  writeri  for 
countenance.    Even  Dryden  says — 

**  Pale  at  the  sudden  sight,  she  cbang*d  her  cheer  **    KdUu  Maraxbu. 

STEEVENS 

[8]  So,  !u  JTlii^  Henry  FT.  we  have  "  blood-consuming,**  ••  blood-drinklng,**  and 
**  blood-sucking  sighs.**  All  alluding  to  the  ancient  supposition  that  every  sigh  wan 
indulged  at  the  expense  of  a  drop  of  blood.       STEEVENS. 
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ACT  m«  |C^)S^MIISB-NIG^T^8  DREAV.  1{)3 

Enter  Hermu* 
J/er.  Dark  night,  that  from  the  eye  his  function  takes. 
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Lys.  Stay,  gentle  Helena  ;  hear  my  excuse  ; 
My  love,  my  life,  my  soul,  fkir  Helena ! 
Hel.  O  excellent ! 
Her*  Sweet,  do  not  scorn  her  so. 
Dem.  If  she  cannot  entreat,  I  can  compel. 
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Be  certain^  Dothing  truer ;  'tis  no  jest. 
That  I  do  hate  thee,  and  love  Helena. 

Her,  O  me  !  yon  juggler !  you  canker-blossom  ^ 
Yon  thief  of  love  !  what,  have  you  come  by  night, 
And  stol'n  my  love's  heart  from  him  ? 

Hd.  Fine,  i'  faith  ! 
Have  you  no  modesty,  no  maiden  shame, 
No  touch  of  bashfulness  ?  What,  will  you  tear 
Impatient  answers  from  my  gentle  tongue  ? 
Fye,  fye  !  you  counterfeit,  you  puppet  you  ! 

Her,  Puppet !  why  so  ?  Ay,  that  way  goes  the  gam6» 
Now  I  perceive  that  she  hath  made  compare 
Between  our  statures,  she  hath  urg'd  her  height ; 
And  with  her  personage,  her  tall  personage. 
Her  height,  forsooth,  she  hath  prevail'd  with  him.—* 
And  are  you  grown  so  high  in  his  esteem. 
Because  I  am  so  dwarfish,  and  so  low  ? 
How  low  am  I,  thou  painted  may-pole  ?  speak ; 
How  low  am  1  ?  1  am  not  yet  so  low. 
But  that  my  nails  can  reach  unto  thine  eyes. 

Hel.  1  pray  you,  though  you  mock  me,  gentlemen. 
Let  her  not  hurt  me  :  I  was  never  curst ; 
I  have  no  giift  at  all  in  shrewdness  ; 
I  am  a  right  maid  for  my  cowardice  ; 
Let  her  not  strike  me  :  You,  perhaps,  may  thinks 
Because  8he'<s  something  lower  than  myself, 
That  I  can  match  her. 

Her.  Lower !  hark,  again. 

Hel.  Good  Hermia,  do  not  be  so  bitter  with  SMU 
I  evermore  did  love  you,  Hermia, 
Did  ever  keep  your  counsels,  never  wronged  jtw  \ 
Save  that,  in  love  unto  Demetrius, 
I  told  him  of  your  stealth  imto  this  wood : 
He  folio w'd  you  ;  for  love,  I  folio w'd  him. 
But  he  hath  chid  me  hence  ;  and  threaten'd  me 
To  strike  me,  spurn  me,  nay,  to  kill  me  too: 
And  now,  so  you  will  let  me  quiet  go, 
To  Athens  will  I  bear  my  folly  back. 
And  follow  you  no  further :  Let  me  go  : 

[8]  The  tanker-bloiiom.  is  not  in  this  place  the  blossom  of  the  eanktr  or  itUd  rou^ 
which  our  author  alludes  to  in  Much  Ado  about  NothiMg^  Act  I.  sc.  iii.  but «  worm 
that  preys  on  the  leaves  or  buds  of  flowers,  always  begiooing  in  the  middle.  So  iB 
the  fanH>M¥  passage, 

■  .         '**  Likt  a  mom  i*  the  bud^ 

r»tdo»kir4tmutk  ekeek.^    STEEVENS. 
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You  see  how  simple  and  how  ibnd  I  am. 

Her.  Why,  get  you  gone  :  Who  is't  that  hkiden  you  ? 

HeL  A  ibotish  heart,  that  I  leave  here  behind. 

Her.  What,  with  Lysander  ? 

HeL  With  Demetrius. 

Lys.  Be  not  afraid  :  she  shall  not  harm  thee,  Helena. 

Dem.  No,  sir  ;  she  shall  not,  though  you  take  her  part. 

HeL  O,  when  she's  angry,  she  is  keen  and  shrewd : 
She  was  a  vixen,'  when  she  went  to  school ; 
And,  though  she  be  but  little,  she  is  fierce. 

Her.  Little  again  ?  iK)thing  but  low  and  little  ? — 
Why  will  you  suffer  her  to  flout  me  thus  ? 
Let  me  come  to  her. 

La/s.  Get  you  gone,  you  dwarf;  -, 

You  minimus,  of  hindering  knot-grass  made  ;^ 
You  bead,  you  acorn. 

Dem.  You  are  too  officious, 
In  her  behalf  that  scorns  your  services. 
Let  her  alone ;  speak  not  of  Helena  ; 
Take  not  her  part :  for  if  thou  dost  intend 
Never  so  little  €how  of  love  to  her. 
Thou  Shalt  aby  it.* 

Lys.  Now  she  holds  me  not ; 
Now  ^low,  if ^thou  dar'st ;  to  try  whose  itght. 
Or  thine  or  mine,  is  most  in  Helena. 

Dem.  Follow  ?  nay,  I'll  go  mth  thee,  cheek  by  jole. 

[Exe.  Lysan.  4uid  Dem. 

Her.  You,  mistress,  all  this  coil  is  'long  of  you : 
Nay,  go  not  back. 

Hd.  I  will  not  trust  you,  I ; 
Nor  longer  stay  in  your  curst  company. 
Your  hands,  than  mine,  are  quicker  for  a  fray ; 
My  legs  are  longer  though,  to  run  away.  [Exit. 

Her.  I  am  amaz'd,  and  know  not  what  to  say. 

[Exit^  pursuing  Helena. 

£91  Fizen,  or  Jitcen,  primitively  signified  h  female  fox.    STEEVENS. 

[1 J  It  nppetr?  that  knot- grass  was  anciently  supposed  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
any  acimal  or  child,    llaisy-roots  were  supposed  to  have  the  same  effect 

That  prince  of  verbose  and  pedantic  coxcombs,  Richard  Tomlinson,  apothecary. 
Id  his  translation  of  Renodaut  his  Dispen*atory^  1657,  informs  us  that  knot-grass 
**mti  lowreptant  herb,  with  exile,  copious,  nodose,  and  geniculated  branches." 
ferhaps  bo  hypocondriac  is  to  be  Tound,  who  might  not  derive  his  cure  from  the  pe- 
rusal of  any  single  chapter  in  this  work.    STEE  YENS. 

(31  Aba  it,  is  abide  by  it ;  J.  c.  stand  to  it,  answer  to  it  So,  In  Psalm  cxxx.  v. 
^  m  Conunon  Prayer :  ••  If  thou.  Lord,  wilt  be  extreme  to  mark  what  is  doDO 
' — at  OLord,  who  may  abide  it?«    HARRIS. 
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Ob.  This  is  thy  negligence  :  still  thou  mistak'st, 
Or  else  committ'st  thy  knaveries  wilfully. 

Puck.  Believe  me,  king  of  shadows,  I  mistook. 
Did  you  not  tell  me,  I  should  know  the  man 
By  the  Athenian  garments  he  had  on  ? 
And  so  far  blameless  proves  my  enterprize, 
That  I  have  'nointed  an  Athenian's  eyes : 
And  so  far  am  I  glad  it  so  did  sort, 
As  this  their  jangling  I  esteem  a  sport. 

Ob.  Thou  seest,  these  lovers  seek  a  place  to  fight : 
Hie  therefore,  Robin,  overcast  the  night; 
The  starry  welkin  cover  thou  anon 
With  dropping  fog,  as  black  as  Acheron ; 
And  lead  these,  testy  rivals  ^o  astray, 
As  one  come  not  within  another's  way. 
Like  to  Lysander  sometime  frame  thy  tongue. 
Then  stir  Demetrius  up  with  bitter  wrong ;  | 

And  sometime  rail  thou  like  Demetrius ;  i 

And  from  each  other  look  thou  lead  them  thus, 
Till  o'er  their  brows  death-counterfeiting  sleep 
With  leaden  legs  and  batty  wings  doth  creep  : 
Then  crush  this  herb  into  Lysander's  eye  ; 
Whose  liquor  hath  this  virtuous  property,' 
To  take  from  thence  all  error,  with  his  might, 
And  make  his  eye -balls  roll  with  wonted  sight. 
When  they  next  wake,  all  this  derision 
Shall  seem  a  dream,  and  fruitless  vision ; 
And  back  to  Athens  shall  the  lovers  wend. 
With  league,  whose  date  till  death  shall  never  end. 
Whiles  I  in  this  affair  do  thee  employ, 
I'll  to  my  queen,  and  beg  her  Indian  boy  ; 
And  then  1  will  her  charmed  eye  release 
From  monster's  view,  and  all  things  shall  be  peace. 

Puck.  My  fairy  lord,  this  must  be  done  with  haste ;' 
For  night's  swiil  dragons  cut  the  clouds  full  fast, 
And  yonder  shines  Aurora's  harbinger  ; 
At  whose  approach,  ghosts,  wandering  here  and  there. 
Troop  home  to  church-yards  :  damned  spirits  all,* 

[3]  Salutiferous.    So  he  calls,  in  Tke  Tempest^  poUonotu  dtn^  wicked  dem. 

JOHNSOJT. 

[4]  The  ghosts  of  self-murderers,  who  are  buried  in  cross-roads ;  and  of  tlioso 
who  being  drowned,  were  condemned  (according  to  the  opinion  or  the  ancients) 
to  wander  for  a  hundred  years,  as  the  rites  of  sepulture  had  never  been  regularly- 
bestowed  on  their  bodies.    That  the  waters  were  sometimes  the  place  of  reaideuce 
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That  in  cross-ways  and  floods  have  burial, 

Already  to  their  wormy  beds  are  gone  ; 

For  fear  lest  day  should  look  their  shames  upon, 

They  wilfully  exile  themselves  from  light. 

And  must  for  aye  consort  with  black-brow'd  night. 

06.  But  we  are  spirits  of  another  sort : 
1  with  the  morning's  love  have  oft  made  sport  ;* 
And,  like  a  forester,  the  groves  may  tread. 
Even  till  the  eastern  gate,  all  fiery- red. 
Opening  on  Neptune  with  fair  blessed  beams. 
Turns  into  yellow  gold  his  salt-green  streams. 
But,  notwithstanding,  haste  ;  make  no  delay : 
We  may  effect  this  business  yet  ere  day.  [Exit  Ob. 

Puck,  Up  and  down,  up  and  down  ; 
I  will  lead  them  up  and  down : 
I  am  fear'd  in  field  and  town ; 
Goblin,  lead  them  up  and  down. 
Here  comes  one. 

Enter  Lysander. 
Lys.  Where  art  thou,  proud  Demetrius?  speak  thou  now. 
Puck,  Here,  villain  ;  drawn  and  ready.  Where  art  thou  ? 
Ly#.  I  will  be  with  thee  straight. 
Puck,  Follow  me  then 
To  plainer  ground.  [Exit  Lys.  as  follomng  the  voice. 

Enter  Demetrius. 
Dem.  Lysander !  speak  again. 
Thou  runaway,  thou  coward,  art  thou  fled  ? 
Speak.     In  some  bush  ?  Where  dost  thou  hide  thy  head  ? 

Puck,  Thou  coward,  art  thou  bragging  to  the  stars. 
Telling  the  bushes  that  thou  look'st  for  wars. 
And  wilt  not  come  ?  Come,  recreant ;  come,  thou  child  ; 
I'll  whip  thee  with  a  rod :  He  is  defiPd, 
That  draws  a  sword  on  thee. 
Dem,  Yea  ;  art  thou  there  ? 

Puck.  Follow  my  voice  ;  we'll  try  no  manhood  here. 

[Exeunt. 
Re-enter  Lysander. 
Ltfs,  He  goes  before  me,  and  still  dares  me  on  ; 

flbr  iammed  tpirittt  we  learn  fW)m  the  ancient  bl.  I.  romance  of  Syr  Kglamoure  qf 
Jriogtt  no  date : 

**  Let  some  preest  a  gospel  savs, 

••  For  doute  offendet  in  thejtode.^    8TEEVENS 

J 5]  What  the  fairy  monarch  means  to  inform  Fuck  of,  is  this.    That  he  was 
CQDpelled,  lilce  meaner  spirits,  to  vanish  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  dawn. 

ST£EVEN& 
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When  I  come  where  he  calls,  then  he  is  gone. 

The  viUain  is  much  lighter  heePd  than  I : 

I  followed  fast)  hut  faster  he  did  fly ; 

That  fallen  am  I  in  dark  uneven  way, 

And  here  will  rest  me.     Come,  thou  gentle  day ! 

For  if  but  Once  thou  show  me  thy  grey  light, 

I'll  find  Demetrius,  and  revenge  this  spite.  [Sleeps, 

Re-enter  Puck  and  Demetrius. 
Puck,  Ho,  ho  !  ho,  ho  !  Coward,  why comest thou  not? 
Dem,  Abide  me,  if  thou  dar'st ;  for  well  I  wot, 
Thou  runn'st  before  me,  shifling  every  place ; 
And  dar'st  not  stand,  nor  look  me  in  the  face. 
Where  art  thou  ? 

Puck,  Come  hither ;  I  am  here. 

Dem,  Nay,  then  thou  mock'st  me.     Thou  shalt  buy 
this  dear. 
If  ever  1  thy  &ce  by  day-light  see : 
Now,  go  thy  way.     Faintness  constraineth  me 
To  measure  out  my  length  on  this  cold  bed. — 
By  day's  approach  look  to  be  visited. 

[Lies  dawn  and  sleeps* 
Enter  Helena. 
Hel,  O  weary  night,  O  long  and  tedious  night. 
Abate  thy  hours  :  shine,  comforts,  from  the  east ; 
That  I  may  bick  to  Athens,  by  day-light. 

From  these  that  my  poor  company  detest : — 
And,  sleep,  that  sometimes  shuts  up  sorrow's  eye, 
Steal  me  a  while  from  mine  own  company.  [Sleep$. 

Puck,  Yet  but  three  ?  Come  one  more  ; 
Two  of  both  kinds  make  up  four. 
Here  she  comes,  curst  and  sad  : — 
Cupid  is  a  knavish  lad, 
Tlras  to  make  poor  females  mad. 

Enter  Hermia. 
1/er.  Never  so  weary,  never  so  in  wo, 

^Bedabbled  with  the  dew,  and  torn  widibrien; 
I  can  no  further  crawl,  no  further  go  ; 

My  legs  can  keep  no  pace  with  my  desires. 
Here  will  I  rest  me,  till  the  break  of  day. 
*  Heavens  shield  Lysander,  if  they  mean  a  fray  t 

[Lies  dowTim 
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Puck.  On  the  giroimd 

Sleep  sound : 

I'll  apply 

To  your  eye. 

Gentle  lover,  remedy. 
[Squeezing  the  juice  on  Ltsamd&r's  eye* 

When  thou  wak'st. 

Thou  tak'st 

True  delight 

In  the  sight 
Of  thy  former  lady's  eye  : 
And  the  country  proverb  known, 
That  every  man  should  take  his  own. 
In  your  waking  shall  be  shown : 

Jack  shall  have  Jill ; 

Nought  shall  go  ill ; 
The  man  shall  have  his  mare  again,  anMill  shall  be  well. 
[Exit  Puck. — Dem.  Hel.  4^.  sleep. 


ACT  IV, 

SCENE  I.— The  same.    Enter  Titania  and  Bottom,  Foi- 
ties  attending  ;  Oberon  behind  unseen* 
Titania, 
COME,  sit  thee  down  upon  this  flowery  bed, 

While  I  thy  amiable  cheeks  do  coy, 
And  stick  rausk-roses  in  thy  sleek  smooth  head. 
And  kiss  thy  fair  large  ears,  my  gentle  joy. 

Bot.  Where's  Peas-blossom  ? 

Peas.  Ready. 

Bot.  Scratch  my  head.  Peas-blossom. — ^Where's  mon- 
sieur Cobweb  ? 

Cob.  Ready. 

Bot.  Monsieur  Cobweb;  good  monsieur,  get  your 
weapons  in  your  hand,  and  kill  me  a  red-hipped  humble- 
bee  on  the  top  of  a  thistle ;  and,  good  monsieur,  bring 
me  the  honey-bag.  Do  not  fret  yourself  too  much  in  the 
action,  monsieur ;  and,  good  monsieur,  have  a  care  the 
honey-bag  break  not ;  I  would  be  loath  to  have  you  over- 
flown with  a  honey-bag,  signior. — ^Where's  monsieur 
Mustard-seed  ? 

Must,  Ready. 
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Bot.  Give  me  your  nief,'*  monsieur  Mustard-seed. 
Pray  you,  leave  your  courtesy,  good  monsieur. 

Must.  What's  your  will  ? 

Bot.  Nothing,  good  monsieur,  but  to  help  cavalero 
Cobweb  to  scratch.^  I  must  to  the  barber's,  monsieur  ; 
for,  methinks,  I  am  marvellous  hairy  about  the  ^ce  :  and 
I  am  such  a  tender  ass,  if  my  hair  do  but  tickle  me,  I 
must  scratch. 

Tita.  What,  wilt  thou  hear  some  music,  my  sweet  love  ? 

Bot.  I  have  a  reasonable  good  ear  in  music  .  let  us 
have  the  tongs  and  the  bones.® 

Tita.  Or,  say,  sweet  love,  what  thou  desir'st  to  eat. 

Bot.  Truly,  a  peck  of  provender ;  I  could  munch  your 
good  dry  oats.  Methinks,  I  have  a  great  desire  to  a  bot- 
tle of  hay  :  good  hay,  sweet  hay,  hath  no  fellow. 

Tita.  1  have  a  ^enturous  fairy  that  shall  seek 
The  squirrel's  hoard,  and  fetch  thee  new  nuts. 

Bot.  I  had  rather  have  a  handful,  or  two,  of  dried 
peas.  But,  I  pray  you,  let  none  of  your  people  stir  me  ; 
1  have  an  exposition  of  sleep  come  upon  me. 

Tita.  Sleep  thou,  and  I  will  wind  thee  in  my  arms. — 
Fairies,  be  gone,  and  be  all  ways  away. 
So  doth  the  woodbine,  the  sweet  honey-suckle, 
Gently  entwist,^ — the  female  ivy*  so 
Enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm. 
O,  how  I  love  thee  !  how  I  dote  on  thee  !         [They  sleep, 

[6]  i.  e.  fist    GREY. 

[7]  Without  doubt  it  should  be  eavalero  Peas-blottovi :  u  for  eavaiero  Cobweb, 
he  bad  just  been  despatched  upon  a  perilous  adventure.    6RET. 

[8]  The  old  rustic  music  of  the  tongs  and  key.  This  rough  music  is  likewise 
mentioned  by  Marston,  in  an  address  ad  rithmum  prefixed  to  the  second  Book  of  his 
Satires,  1598 : 

*•  Yee  wel-match'd  twins  (whose  like-tun'd  tongs  affords 
"  Such  musical  delight,")  &t.  STEEVENS. 
[9]  What  Shakespeare  seems  to  mean,  is  this— So  the  moodbine,  I  c.  the  sweet 
koney- suckle,  doth  gently  entwist  the  barky  Jingers  qfthe  elm,  and  so  does  the  female 
ivy  enring  the  same  Jingers.  It  is  not  unfrequent  in  the  poets,  as  well  as  other  wri- 
ters, to  explain  one  word  by  another  which  is  better  known.  The  reason  why 
Shakespeare  thought  tcoodbine  wanted  illustration,  perhaps  is  this.  In  some  coun- 
ties, bv  noodbine  or  woodbind  would  have* been  generally  understood  the  ivy, 
wbicb  he  had  occasion  to  mention  in  the  very  next  line.    STEEVENS. 

[II  Shakespeare  calls  it  female  ivy,  because  it  always  requires  some  support, 
whicD  is  poetically  called  its  husband.    So  Milton : 

■  •» led  the  vine 

*•  To  wed  her  elm :  she  spoused,  ibovt  him  twines 

••  Her  marriageable  arms." 

**  Ulmo  conjuncta  marito."    Catull. 

**  Platanusque  eeelebs 

•♦  Evincet  ulmos."    ffor     STEEVENS. 
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Oberon  advances.     Enter  Puck. 

Ob,  Welcome,  good  Robin.  See'st  thou  this  sweet  sight  ♦ 
Her  dotage  now  I*  do  begin  to  pity. 
For  meeting  her  of  late,  behind  the  wood, 
Seeking  sweet  savours  for  this  hateful  fool, 
I  did  upbraid  her,  and  fall  out  with  her  : 
For  she  his  hairy  temples  then  had  rounded 
With  coronet  of  fresh  and  fragrant  flowers  ; 
And  that  same  dew,  which  sometime  on  the  buds 
Was  wont  to  swell,  like  round  and  orient  pearls. 
Stood  now  within  the  pretty  flowrets'  eyes,* 
Like  tears,  that  did  their  own  disgrace  bewail. 
When  I  had,  at  my  pleasure,  taunted  her. 
And  she,  in  mild  terms,  begg'd  my  patience, 
I  then  did  ask  of  her  her  changeling  child  ; 
Which  straight  she  gave  me,  and  her  fairy  sent 
To  bear  him  to  my  bower  in  fairy  land. 
And  now  I  have  the  boy,  I  will  undo 
This  hateful  imperfection  of  her  eyes. 
And,  gentle  Puck,  take  this  transformed  scalp 
From  off  the  head  of  this  Athenian  swain ;    > 
That  he  awaking  when  the  other  do,  ^ 

May  all  to  Athens  back  again  repair ; 
And  think  no  more  of  this  night's  accidents. 
But  as  the  fierce  vexation  of  a  dream. 
But  first  I  will  release  the  fairy  queen. — 
Be,  as  thou  wast  wont  to  be ; 

[Touching  her  eyet  with  an  herb.. 
See,  as  thou  wast  wont  to  see  : 
Dian's  bud*  o'er  Cupid's  flower 
Hath  such  force  and  blessed  power. 
Now,  my  Titania  ;  wake  you,  my  sweet  queen. 

Tita.  My  Oberon !  what  visions  have  I  seen  ! 
Methought,  I  was  enamour'd  of  an  ass. 

Ob,  There  lies  your  love. 

Tita,  How  came  these  things  to  pass  ? 
O,  how  mine  eyes  do  loath  his  visage  now ! 

06.  Silence  a  while. — Robin,  take  off  this  head. — 

[2]  The  eye  of  a  flower  is  the  technical  term  for  its  centre.    STEE  VENS. 

[3]  DianU  bud,  is  the  bud  of  the  Agnut  Cattw,  or  ChatU  Tree.  Thus,  in  **  Ma- 
eerU  Herbatlt  praetyted  by  Doctor  Lynacrt,  trantlaUd  out  of  Laten  into  Englythe,^ 
fcc.  bl.  L  DO  date :  "  The  vertue  of  this  bcrbe  is,  that  he  wyll  kepe  a  man  and  wo- 
man  chatU,**  be.    Cupid's  Jlorper,  is  the  Fioto  tricolar,  or  Love  in  Idlenett. 

STEEVENS 

Vol.  IL  12 
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Titania,  music  call ;  and  strike  more  d^bd 
Than  common  sleep,  of  all  these  five  the  sense. 
Tita,  Music,  ho  !  music  ;  such  as  charmeth  sleep. 
Puck.  Now  when  thou  wak'st,  with  thine  owp  &)qVb 

eyes  peep. 
Ob,  Sound,  music.  IStill  musicJ]  Come,  my  queen,  take 
hand  with  me. 
And  rock  the  ground  whereon  these  sleepers  be. 
Now  thoi;  and  I  are  new  i^  amity ; 
And  will,  to-morrow  midnight,  solemnly. 
Dance  in  duke  Theseus'  house  triumphantly. 
And  bless  it  to  all  fair  posterity  : 
There  shall  the  pairs  of  faithful  lovers  be 
Wedded,  with  Theseus,  all  in  jollity. 

Puck.  Fairy  king,  attend,  and  mark ; 
I  do  hear  the  morning  lark. 

Ob,  Then,  my  queen,  in  silence  sad, 
Trip  we  afler  the  night's  shade : 
We  the  globe  can  compass  soon, 
Swifler  than  the  wand'ring  moon. 

TVto^Come,  my  lord  ;  and  in  our  flight, 
Tell  mShow  it  came  this  night. 
That  I  sleeping  here  was  found. 
With  these  mortals,  on  the  ground.  [Exeunu 

[Horns  sound,  within* 
Enter  Theseus,  Hippolyta,  Egeus,  and  train. 
Tlie,  Go,  one  of  you,  find  out  the  forester; — 
For  now  our  observation  is  perform'd  :* 
And  since  we  have  the  vaward  of  the  day,* 
My  love  shall  hear  the  music  of  my  hounds 
— Uncouple  in  the  western  valley  ;  go  :— 
Despatch,  I  say,  and  find  the  forester. 
^-We  will,  fair  queen,  up  to  the  mountain's  top, 
And  mark  the  musical  confqsion 
Of  hounds  and  echo  in  conjunction. 

[4]  The  honours  due  to  the  moroiDg  of  Majf.  I  know  not  why  Shakespeare  calli 
thu  playt  A  Midiumnur-JVitkVs  Dream^  w»en  he  so  carefully  informs  us  that  it 
happeii^  00  the  night  preceding  May  day.    JOHZ^ SON. 

I  Imagine  that  the  title  of  this  play  was  suggested  by  the  time  it  was  first  intro- 
duced on  the  stage,  which  was  probably  at  Midnmmtr.  **  A  Dream  for  the  enter' 
tmhment  of  a  Midsummer^night.**  Tnel/lh-Night  and  T^e  fVinUrU  Tale  had  pro- 
bi^Iy  their  titles  from  a  similar  circumstance.    MALONE. 


f5]  F'amard  is  compounded  of  van  and  nard^  the  forepart.    In  Knolle*s  HUiinj 
'*■-'"■-"  "  •  *         ....  — ..     -»  raximt. 

STEEVENS 


^iM  Turks  f  the  word  vagv9d  is  used  in  the  same  sense.    Siim*  MagaxUu. 
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Hip.  I  was  with  Hercules,  and  Cadmus,  once, 
When  in  a  wood  of  Crete  they  bay 'd  the  bear 
With  hounds  of  Sparta :  never  did  I  hear 
Such  gallant  chiding  ;  for,  besides  the  grores, 
The  skies,  the  fountains,  every  region  neap 
Seem'd  all  one  mutual  cry :  I  never  heard 
So  musical  a  discord,  such  sweet  thunder. 

The,  My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kmd, 
So  flew'd,^  so  sanded  f  and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew ; 
Crook-knee'd,  and  dew-lap'd  like  Thessalian  bulls ; 
Slow  in  pursuit,  but  match'd  in  mouth  like  bells, 
Each  under  each.     A  cry  more  tuneable 
Was  never  hoUa'd  to,  nor  cheer'd  with  horn, 
In  Crete,  in  Sparta,  nor  in  Thessaly  : 
Judge,  when  you  bear. — But  soft ;  what  nymphs  are  these* 

Ege.  My  lord,  this  is  my  daughter  here  asleep ; 
And' this,  Lysander;  this  Demetrius  is  ; 
This  Helena,  old  Nedar's  Helena  : 
I  wonder  at  their  being  here  together. 

Hie.  No  doubt,  they  rose  up  early,  to  observe 
The  rite  of  May  ;»  and,  hearing  our  intent, 
Came  here  in  grace  of  our  solemnity. — 
But,  speak,  Egeus  ;  is  not  this  the  day 
That  Herinia  should  give  answer  of  her  choice  t 

Ege.  It  is,  my  lord. 

T%e,  Go  bid  the  huntsmen  wake  them  with  their  horns. 

Horns y  and  8h<y»U  within.     Demetrius,  Lysander,  Hermia, 
and  Helena,  wake  arid  start  up. 
The.  Good-morrow,  friends.    Saint  Valentine  is  past  j* 
Begin  these  wood-birds  but  to  couple  now  ? 
Lys.  Pardon,  my  lord. 

[He  and  the  rest  kneel  ta  Theseus. 
The.  I  pray  you  all,  stand  up. 
I  know  you  are  two  rival  enemies  ; 

>      ^— pf^™  ■  .1  ■ 

\7]  Sojlem^d,]  Sir  T.  Hanmerjustly  remarks,  ihAt  flews  are  the  large  chaps  of  a 
deep-mouth'd  hound.    T.  WARTON. 

[8]  Sanded  means  of  a  saody  eokMr,  which  is  one  of  the  true  deootemeaU  of  a 
Uood-hound.    8TEEVENS. 

{9]  The  riU  of  this  month  was  once  so  universallj.  obsenred.  that  even  authors 
thoiiKht  that  their  works  would  obtain  a  more  farourable  reception,  if  published  on 
May-Day.    STEEVENS. 

[11,  AiludioK  to  the  old  sayingt  that  birds  begin  to  couple  on  St  Valeotifle's 
liaV.     STEEVENS 
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How  comes  this  gentle  concord  in  the  world. 
That  hatred  is  so  far  from  jealousy, 
To  sleep  hj  hate,  and  fear  no  enmity  ? 

Lus,  My  lord,  I  shall  reply  amazedly, 
Half 'sleep,  half  waking:  But  as  yet,  I  swear, 
I  cannot  truly  say  how  I  came  here  t 
But,  as  I  think  (for  truly  would  I  speak, — 
And  now  I  do  he  think  me,  so  it  is ;) 
I  came  with  Hermia  hither :  our  intent 
Was,  to  be  gone  from  Athens,  where  we  might  be 
Without  the  peril  of  the  Athenian  law. 

Ege.  £nough,  enough,  my  lord  ;  you  have  enough  : 
I  beg  the  law,  the  law,  upon  his  head. — 
They  would  have  stol'n  away,  they  would,  Demetrius, 
Thereby  to  have  defeated  you  and  me  : 
You,  of  your  wife  ;  and  me,  of  my  consent; 
Of  my  consent  that  she  should  be  your  wife. 

Dem.  My  lord,  fair  Helen  told  me  of  their  stealth. 
Of  this  their  purpose  hither,  to  this  wood ; 
And  I  in  fury  hither  foUow'd  them  ; 
Fair  Helena  in  fancy  following  me.* 
But,  my  good  lord,  I  wot  not  by  what  power, 
(But  by  some  power  it  is,)  my  love  to  Hermia, 
Melted  as  doth  the  snow,  seems  to  me  now 
As  the  remembrance  of  an  idle  gawd. 
Which  in  my  childhood  I  did  dote  upon : 
And  all  the  faith,  the  virtue  of  my  heart, 
The  object,  and  the  pleasure  of  mine  eye. 
Is  only  Helena.     To  her,  my  lord. 
Was  I  betroth'd  ere  I  saw  Hermia : 
But,  like  in  sickness,  did  I  loath  this  food : 
But,  as  in  health,  come  to  my  natural  taste, 
Now  do  I  wish  it,  love  it,  long  for  it, 
And  will  for  evermore  be  true  to  it. 

The,  Fair  lovers,  you  are  fortunately  met : 
Of  this  discourse  we  more  will  hear  anon. — 
Egeus,  I  will  overbear  your  will  4 
For  in  the  temple,  by  and  by  witii  ns. 
These  couples  shall  eternally  be  knit 
And,  for  the  morning  now  is  something  worn, 

{9]  Fanes  '^  ^^^  taken  for  love  or  ajh^ion^  and  is  opposed  iofwjfi  as  before: 
•♦  Sighs  and  tears,  poorFaneyU  followers." 
Some  now  call  that  which  a  man  takes  particular  delight  In,  his /anqr.    F!owei^ 
yaneier,  for  a  florist,  and  bird-fand^,  for  a  lover  and  feeder  erf  blnu,  are  colloquial 
voids.    JOHNSON. 
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Our  purpos'd  hunting  shall  be  set  aside. — 

Away,  with  us,  to  Athens :  Three  and  three, 

We'll  hold  a  feast  in  great  solemnity. — 

Come,  Hippolyta.  [Exe.  The.  Hip.  Ege.  and  train. 

Dem.  These  things  seem  small,  and  undistinguishable. 
Like  far-off  mountains  turned  into  clouds. 

Her.  Me  thinks,  I  see  these  things  with   parted  eye. 
When  every  thing  seems  double. 

HeL  So  me  thinks  : 
And  I  have  found  Demetrius  like  a  jewel, 
Mine  own,  and  not  mine  own. 

Dem,  It  seems  to  me, 
That  yet  we  sleep,  we  dream. — Do  not  you  think, 
The  duke  was  here  and  bid  us  follow  him  ? 

Her.  Yea ;  and  my  father. 

HeL  And  Hippolyta. 

Lys.  And  he  did  bid  us  follow  to  the  temple. 

Dem.  Why  then,  we  are  awake  :  let's  follow  him ; 
And,  by  the  way,  let  us  recount  our  dreams.        [Exeunt. 

As  they  go  out.  Bottom  awakes 

Bot.  When  my  cue  comes,  call  me,  and  I  will  answer : 
— my  next  is,  Most  fair  Pyramus. — Hey,  ho  ! — Peter 
Quince  !  Flute,  the  be  Hows -mender  !  Snout,  the  tinker ! 
Starveling !  God's  my  life  !  stolen  hence,  and  left  me 
asleep !  I  have  had  a  most  rare  vision.  I  have  had  a 
dream, — past  the  wit  of  man  to  say  what  dream  it  was : 
Man  is  but  an  ass,  if  he  go  about  to  expound  this  dream. 
Methought  I  was — there  is  no  man  can  tell  what.  Me- 
thought  I  was,  and  methought  I  had, — But  man  is  but  a 
patched  fool,'  if  he  will  offer  to  say  what  methought  1 
had.  The  eye  of  man  hath  not  heard,  the  ear  of  man 
hath  not  seen  ;  man's  hand  is  not  able  to  taste,  his  tongue 
to  conceive,  nor  his  heart  to  report,  what  my  dream  was. 
I  will  get  Peter  Quince  to  write  a  ballad  of  this  dream :  it 
shall  be  called  Bottom's  Dream,  because  it  hath  no  bottom  ; 
and  1  will  sing  it  in  the  latter  end  of  a  play,  before  the 
duke  :  Peradventure,  to  make  it  the  more  gracious,  I 
shall  sing  it  at  her  death.^ 

[Exit. 

[3] patchtdfooU]  That  Is,  a  fool  in  a  particoloured  coat    JOHNSON. 

Ui  He  means  Vu  dtath  of  Thitbe^  which  bit  head  is  at  present  full  ot 
*  STEEVKNS 
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SCENE  II. 

Athens,      A   Room  in  Quince-s   Houh.     Enter  Quince, 
Flute,  Snout,  and  Starveling. 

Quin.  Have  jou  sent  to  Bottom's  house  ?  is  he  come 
home  yet  ? 

Star,  He  camiot  be  heard  of.  Out  of  doubt,  he  is 
transported. 

Flu.  If  he  come  not,  then  the  play  is  marred  ;  it  goes 
not  forward,  tloth  it  ? 

Quin,  It  is  not  possible :  you  have  not  a  man  in  all 
Athens,  able  to  discharge  Py ramus,  but  he. 

Flu,  No ;  he  hath  simply  the  best  wit  of  any  handy- 
crafl  man  in  Athens. 

Quin,  Yea,  and  the  best  person  too  :  and  he  is  a  very 
paramour,  for  a  sweet  voice. 

Flu.  You  must  say,  paragon :  a  paramour  is,  God 
bless  us,  a  thing  of  nought 

Enter  Snug. 

Snug.  Masters,  the  duke  is  coDpting  from  the  temple, 
and  there  is  two  or  three  lords  and  ladies  more  married : 
if  our  sport  had  gone  forward,  we  had  all  been  made  men. 

Flu,  O  sweet  bully  Bottom!  Thus  hath  he  lost  six  pence 
a-day  during  his  life  ;  he  could  not  have  'scaped  six  pence 
a-day  :  an  the  duke  had  not  given  him  six  pence  a-day 
for  playing  Pyramus,  I'll  be  hanged  ;  he  would  have  de- 
served It :  six  pence  a-day,  in  Pyramus,  or  nothing. 
Enter  Bottom. 

Bot,    Where  are  these  lads  ?  where  are  these  hearts  ? 

Quin,  Bottom ! — O  most  courageous  day !  O  most 
happy  hour. 

Bot.  Masters,  I  am  to  discourse  wonders :  but  ask  me 
not  wha^t;  for,  if  I  tell  you,  I  am  no  true  Athenian.  1 
will  tell  you  every  thing,  right  as  it  fell  out. 

Quin,  Let  us  hear,  sweet  Bottom. 

Bot.  Not  a  wor4  of  me.  All  that  I  will  tell  you,  is, 
that  the  duke  hath  dined :  Get  your  apparel  together ; 
good  strings  to  your  beards,*  new  ribbons  to  your  pumps  ; 
meet  presently  at  the  palace  ;  every  man  look  o'er  his 
part ;  for,  the  short  and  the  long  is,  our  play  is  prefer- 
red.    In   any  case,  let   Thisby   have   clean  linen  ;  and 

£93  f*  ei  to  preTent  the  fUae  beards  which  they  wear,  from  falliog  off 
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let  not  him,  timt  piajs  the  lion,  pare  his  nailgy  £ot  they 
shall  hang  out  for  the  lion's  claws,  ^d,  most  dear  ac* 
tors,  eat  no  onions,  nor  garlic,  for  we  are  to  ntter  sweet 
breath  ;  and  I  do  not  doubt,  but  to  hear  them  saj,  it  is  a 
sweet  comedy.     No  more  words  ;  away  ;  go,  away. 

[ExeufU. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. — The  same.     An  Apartment  in  ike  Palace  of 

Theseus.     Enter  Theseus,  Hippolyta,  Philostrate, 

Lordsy  and  Attendants, 

Hippolyta, 
*Ti8  strange,  my  Theseus,  that  these  lovers  speak  of. 

The,  More  strange  than  true.     I  never  may  believe 
These  antique  fables,  nor  these  fairy  toys. 
Lovers,  and  madmen,  have  such  seething  brains, 
Such  shaping  fantasies,  that  apprehend 
More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends. 
The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet, '  -  ^ 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact : 
One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold  ; 
That  is;  the  madman  :  the  lover,  all  as  frantic, 
Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egjrpt : 
The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling. 
Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  eartib  to  heaven ; 
And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation,  and  a  name. 
Such  tricks  hath  strong  imagination ; 
That,  if  it  would  but  apprehend  some  joy, 
It  comprehends  some  bringer  of  that  joy  ; 
Or,  in  the  night,  imagining  some  fear. 
How  easy  is  a  bush  suppos'd  a  bear? 

Hip,  But  all  Ibe  story  of  the  night  told  over, 
And  all  their  minds  transfigur'd  so  together, 
More  witnesseth  than  fancy's  images. 
And  grows  to  something  of  great  constancy ; 
But,  howsoever,  strange,  and  admirable.  , 

^  Enter  Lysanber,  Demetrius,  Hermia,  and  HctBlTA. 

the.  Here  come  the  lovers,  full  of  joy  and  mirth. 
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—Joy,  gentle  friends  !  joy,  and  fresh  days  of  lore, 
Accompany*your  hearts ! 

Lys.  More  than  to  us 
Wait  on  your  royal  walks,  your  board,  your  bed ! 

The,  Come  now ;  what  masks,  what  dances  shall  we  baye. 
To  wear  away  this  long  age  of  three  hours, 
Between  our  afler-supper,  and  bed-time  ? 
Where  is  our  usual  manager  of  mirth  ? 
What  revels  are  in  hand  ?  Is  there  no  play, 
To  ease  the  anguish  of  a  torturing  hour  ? 
Call  Philostrate. 

Phil.  Here,  mighty  Theseus. 

The.  Say,  what  abridgments  have  you  for  this  evening  T 
What  mask  ?  what  music  ?  How  shall  we  beguile 
The  lazy  time,  if  not  with  some  delight  ? 

Phil.  There  is  a  brief/  how  many  sports  are  ripe  ; 
Make  choice  of  which  your  highness  will  see  first. 

[Giving  a  papen 

The.  [reads.]  The  battle   wih  the  Centaurs,  to  be  sung 
By  an  Athenian  eunuch  to  the  harp. 
We'll  none  of  that :  that  have  1  told  my  love, 
In  glory  of  my  kinsman  Hercules. 

The  riot  of  the  tipsy  Bacchanals, 

Tearing  the  Thracian  singer  in  their  rage. 
That  is  an  old  device ;  and  it  was  play'd 
When  I  from  Thebes  came  last  a  conqueror. 

The  thrice  three  Muses  mourning  for  the  death 

Of  learning,  late  deceased  in  beggary. 
That  is  some  satire,  keen  and  critical,^ 
Not  sorting  with  a  nuptial  ceremony. 

A  tedious  brief  scene  of  young  Pyramus, 

And  his  love  Thisbe  ;  very  tragical  mirth. 
Merry  and  tragical  ?  Tedious  and  brief? 
That  is,  hot  ice,  and  wondrous  strange  snow. 
How  shall  we  find  the  concord  of  this  discord  ? 

Phil.  A  play  there  is,  my  lord,  some  ten  words  long ; 
Which  is  as  brief  as  I  have  known  a  play ; 
But  by  ten  words,  my  lord,  it  is  too  long  ; 
Which  makes  it  tedious  :  for  in  all  the  play 


[6]  By  abridgment  our  author  may  mean  a  dramatic  performance,  which  crowtli 
(be  erents  of  years  into  a  few  hours.    STEEVENS. 
[7i  I  e.  a  short  account  or  enumeration.    STEEVENS. 
1  CritictU  here  means  erUieiting^  censuring.    So,  in  Othello  : 
*  0, 1  am  nothing  if  not  critical*'    ST££V£NS. 
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There  is  not  one  word  apt,  one  player  fitted. 
And  tragical,  my  noble  lord,  it  is  ; 
For  Py ramus  therein  doth  kill  himself. 
Which,  when  I  saw  rehears'd,  I  must  confess, 
Made  mine  eyes  water ;  but  more  merry  tears 
The  passion  of  loud  laughter  never  shed. 

The.  What  are  they  that  do  play  it? 

Phil.  Hard-handed  men,  that  work  in  Athens  here* 
Which  never  labour-d  in  their  minds  till  now  ; 
And  now  have  toil'd  their  unbreath'd  memories' 
With  this  same  play,  against  your  nuptial. 

The.  And  we  will  hear  it. 

PhiL  No,  my  noble  lord. 
It  is  not  for  you  :  I  have  heard  it  over, 
And  it  is  nothing,  nothing  in  the  world  ; 
Unless  you  can  find  sport  in  their  intents,* 
Extremely  stretch'd,  and  conn'd  with  cruel  pam, 
To  do  you  service. 

The.  I  will  hear  that  play  ; 
For  never  any  thing  can  be  amiss. 
When  simpleness  and  duty  tender  it. 
Go,  bring  them  in  ; — and  take  your  places,  ladies. 

[Ehnt  Pint. 

Hip.  I  love  not  to  see  wretchedness  o'ercharg'd, 
And  duty  jo  his  service  perishingl 

The.  Why,  gentle  sweet,  you  shall  see  no  such  thing. 

Hip.  He  says,  they  can  do  nothing  in  this  kind. 

The.  The  kinder  we,  to  give  them  thanks  for  nothing. 
Our  sport  shall  be,  to  take  what  they  mistake  : 
And  what  poor  du^  cannot  do, 
Noble  respect  takes  it  in  might,  not  merit*' 
Where  1  have  come,  great  clerks  have  purposed 
To  greet  me  with  premeditated  welcomes ; 
Where  1  have  seen  them  shiver  and  look  pale, 
Make  periods  in  the  midst  of  sentences, 

[1]  That  la,  unexercised,  unpractised  memories.    STEGVENS. 

[2]  To  intend  and  to  attend  were  anciently  synonymous.  Intents  therefore  may 
be  put  for  the  object  of  their  attention.  We  Btill  say  a  person  U  intent  on  hia 
buainesa.    STEEVENS. 

(31  And  what  dutifulness  tries  to  perform  without  ability,  regardful  generosity 
receives  wkh  complacency,  estimating  it  not  by  the  actual  merit  of  the  perform- 
ance, but  by  what  it  might  have  been,  were  the  abilities  of  the  performers  equal  to 
their  seal. — Such,  I  thinlc,  is  the  true  interpretation  of  this  passage ;  for  which 
tlie  reader  is  indebted  partly  to  Dr.  Johnson,  and  partly  to  Mr.  Steevens. 

MALONE. 
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Throttle  their  practis'd  accent  in  their  fears^ 

And,  in  conclusion,  dumbly  have  broke  off, 

Not  paying  me  a  welcome  :  Trust  me,  sweet. 

Out  of  this  silence,  yet,  I  pick'd  a  welccnne ; 

And  in  the  modesty  of  fearful  duty 

I  read  as  much,  as  from  the  rattling  tongue 

Of  sawcy  and  audacious  eloquence. 

Love,  there£)re,  and  tongue-tied  simj^itj. 

In  least,  speak  most,  to  my  capacity. 

Reenter  Philostratb. 

Phil,  So  please  your  grace,  the  prologue  is  addrest  ' 

The,  Let  him  approach.  [Flourish  of  trampetu 

Enter  Prologue, 

Prol.  If  we  qffendy  it  is  with  our  good  will* 

Thai  you  should  think,  we  come  not  to  offend^ 
But  Tinth  good  wilL     To  shew  our  simple  skill. 

That  is  the  true  beginning  of  our  end. 
Consider  then,  we  come  hut  in  despite. 

We  do  not  come  as  minding  to  content  yoM^ 
Our  true  intent  is,    JUl  for  your  delight. 

We  are  not  here.     That  you  should  here  repent  yofi. 
The  actors  are  at  hand  ;  and,  by  their  show, 
You  shall  know  ail,  thai  you  are  like  to  know. 

The,  This  fellow  doth  not  stand  upon  points. 

Lys,  He  hath  rid  his  prologue,  like  a  rough  colt  |  he 
knows  not  the  stop.  A  good  moral,  my  lord:  It  is  not 
enough  to  speak,  but  to  spezdc  true. 

Hip,  Indeed  he  hath  {dayed  on  this  prologue,  like  ^ 
child  on  a  recorder  ;*  a  sound,  but  not  in  government. 

The.  His  speech  was  like  a  tangled  ch^n  ;  nothing  im- 
paired, bat  aill  disordered.     Who  is  next  ? 
Enter  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  Wall,  Moonshine,  and  Li* 
ON,  as  in  dumb  show, 

Prol,  '  Gentles,  perchance,  you  wonder  at  this  show ; 

•  But  wonder  on,  till  truth  make  all  things  plain. 
•  This  man  is  Pyramus,  if  you  would  know  : 

*  This  beauteous  lady  Thisby  is,  certain.' 


[11  Rumitrr^  kind  of  flute.    Shakespeare  introduces  the  sattie  instrDmeat  ia 
Bamlet ;  aud  Milton  savs :— ♦•  To  the  sound  of  soft  reeorderty    STBEVBNf?. 

[5]  A  burlesque  ^n^i  rere  intended  on  the  frequent  recurrc^nre  of  **  certain"  as  a 
banglliig  rbrmtt  Sit  poetrr  more  ancient  than  the  age  of  Shakespeare. 

STEEYSNfi 
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« Through  which  the  lovers,  Pyranwis  and  Thisby, 

*  Did  whisper  often  very  secretly. 

This  loam,  this  rough-cast,  and  this  stone,  doth  show 
That  I  am  that  same  wall ;  the  truth  js  so  : 

*  And  this  the  cranny  is,  right  and  sinister, 

*  Through  which  the  fearful  lovers  are  to  whisper.* 

The.  Would  you  desire  lime  and  hair  to  speak  better  ? 
Dem.    It  is   the    wittiest  partition  that  ever  I  heard 
discourse,  my  lord. 

Th4s,  Pyramus  draws  near  the  wall :  silence  I 

Enter  Pyramus. 
Py^'  *  O  grim-lookM  night !  O  night  with  hue  so  black  1 

*  O  night,  which  ever  art,  when  day  is  not ! 

*  O  night,  O  night,  alack,  alack,  alack, 

*  I  fear  my  Thisby's  promise  is  forgot ! — 

*  And  thou,  O  wall,  O  sweet,  O  lovely  wall, 

*  That  stand'st  between  her  father's  ground  and  mine  , 

*  Thou  wall,  O  wall,  O  sweet,  and  lovely  wall, 

*  Show  me  thy  chink,  to  blink  through  with  mine  eyne. 

[Wall  holds  up  his  fingers. 

*  Thanks,  courteous  wall :  Jove  shield  thee  wall  for  tbis  ! 

'  But  what  see  I  ?  No  Thisby  do  I  see. 
<  O  wicked  wall,  through  whom  I  see  no  bliss  ; 

*  Curst  be  thy  stones  for  thus  deceiving  me  I' 

The.  The  wall,  methinks,  being  sensible,  should  curse 
again. 

Pyr.  No,  in  truth,  sir,  he  should  not  Deceiving  mc, 
is  Thisby's  cue  :  she  is  to  enter  now,  and  I  am  to  spy 
her  through  the  wall.  You  shall  see,  it  will  fall  pat  as  I 
told  you  : — ^Yonder  she  comes. 

Enter  Thisbe. 

This.  *  O  wall,  full  often  hast  thou  heard  my  moans,    . 

*  For  parting  my  fair  Pyramus  and  me  : 

*  My  cherry  lips  have  often  kiss'd  thy  stones  ; 

'  Thy  stones  with  lime  and  hair  knit  up  in  thee.' 
Pyr.  *  I  see  a  voice  :  now  will  I  to  the  chink, 

*  To  spy  an  I  can  hear  my  Thisby's  face. 

*  Thisby !' 

This.  *  My  love  !  thou  art  my  love,  I  think.' 

Pyr.  '  Think  what  thou  wilt,  I  am  thy  lover's  grace  ; 

*  And  like  Limander  am  I  trusty  still." 

[8]  Limander  and  Helen,  are  spoken  by  the  blundering  player,  for  Leander  •vA 
Hero.    Shafalus  and  Procrus,  for  Cephalus  and  Procris.    JOHNSON. 
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This.  'And  I  like  Helen,  till  the  fates  me  luXl.' 

Pyr,  *  Not  Shafalus  to  Procrus  was  so  true.' 

This.  *  As  Shafalus  to  Procrus,  I  to  you.' 

Pyr.  '  O,  Idss  me  through  the  hole  of  this  vile  wall.* 

TJUs.  *  I  kiss  the  wall's  hole,  not  your  lips  at  all.' 

Pyr.    *  Wilt  thou  at  Nimiy's  tomb  meet  me  strai^t- 

way?' 
This.  '  Tide  life,  tide  death,  I  come  without  delay.' 
Wall.  *  Thus  have  I,  Wall,  my  part  discharged  so ; 

*  And,  being  done,  thus  Wall  away  doth  go.' 

[Exeunt  Wall,  Ptramus^  and  Thisbb. 

The^  Now  is  the  mural  down  between  the  two  neigh- 
bours. 

Dem.  No  remedy,  my  lord,  when  walls  are  so  wilful  to 
hear  without  warning. 

Hip.  This  is  the  silliest  stuff jthat  ever  I  heard. 

The.  The  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows  :  and  the 
worst  are  no  worse,  if  imagination  amend  them. 

Hip.  It  must  be  your  imagination  then,  and  not  theirs. 

The.  If  we  imagine  no  worse  of  them,  than  they  of 
thetnselves,  they  may  pass  for  excellent  men.  Here 
come  two  noble  beasts  in,  a  moon  and  a  lion. 

Enter  Lion  and  Moonshine. 
LAon.  *  You,  ladies,  you,  whose  gentle  hearts  do  fear 
'  The  smallest  monstrous  mouse  that  creeps  on  floor, 

*  May  now,  perchance,  both  quake  and  tremble  here, 

'  When  lion  rough  in  wildest  rage  doth  roar. 
Then  know,  that  I,  one  Snug  the  joiner,  am 
A  lion  fell,  nor  else  no  lion's  dam  :^ 
For  if  I  should  as  lion  come  in  strife 
Into  this  place,  'twere  pity  of  my  life.' 

The.  A  very  gentle  beast,  and  of  a  good  conscience. 

Dem.  The  very  best  at  a  beast,  my  lord,  that  e'er  I  saw. 

Lys.  This  lion  is  a  very  fox  for  his  valour. 

The.  True  ;  and  a  goose  for  his  discretion. 

Dem.  Not  so,  my  lord :  for  his  valour  cannot  carry  his 
ciittcretion  ;  and  the  fox  carries  the  goose. 

The.  His  discretion,  I  am  sure,  cannot  carry  his  va}- 

[9]  That  is,  that  I  am  Snug  the  joiner;  and  neither  a  lion,  nor  a  lion's  dam.    Dr. 
J<MU«K>n  has  justly  observed  in  a  note  on  JU*i  well  that  endt  meU^  that  nor  in  the 
phraseology  of  our  author's  time  often  related  to  two  members  of  a  sentence, 
itetif  h  oiuy  expressed  in  the  latter.    So  in  the  play  just  mentioned : 
*•  -—contempt  nor  bitterness 
•*  Were  in  his  pride  or  8hut>oess.**    MALONE. 
^OL.  II  13 
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our ;  for  the  goose  carries  nftt  the  fi)X.  It  is  w^ll :  leave 
it  to  his  discretion,  and  let  ns  listen  to  the  moon. 

Moon,  '  This  lantern  doth  the  homed  moon  present :' — 

Dem.  He  should  have  worn  the  horns  on  hn  head. 

7%e.  He  is  no  crescent,  and  his  horns  are  inyisible 
within  the  circumference. 

Moon.  *  This  lantern  doth  the  homed  moon  pi'csent ; 

*  Mystrif  the  man  i'  th'  moon  do  seem  to  bt»,' 

The  This  is  the  greatest  error  of  all  che  rest :  the 
man  should  be  put  into  the  lantern  :  How  is  it  else  the 
man  i^  th'  moon? 

Dem.  He  dares  not  come  there  for  the  candle;  for, 
you  see,  it  is  already  in  snufif.* 

Hip.  1  am  a-weary  of  this  moon :    Would,  he  would 
change  I 

The.  It  appears,  by  h|^  small  light  of  discretion,  that 
he  is  in  the  wane  :  but  yet,  in  courtesy,  in  all  reason,  we 
must  sta^  the  time. 

lAfs,  Proceed,  moon. 

Moon.  All  that  I  have  to  say,  is,  to  tell  you,  that  the 
lantem  is  the  moon  ;  I,  the  man  in  the  moon ;  this  thorn- 
bush,  my  thoro-bush ;  and  this  dog.  my  dog. 

Dem.  Why,  all  these  should  be  in  the  lantern ;  for  they 
are  in  the  moon.     But,  silence  ;  here  comes  Thisbe. 
Enter  Thisbg. 

This.  «  This  is  old  Ninny's  tomb  :  Where  is  my  love  ?' 

Ldon.  *  Oh^ — .'  [The  Lion  roars. — Thisbe  n«it5  qff". 

Dem.  Well  roared,  lion. 

The.  Well  run,  Thisbe. 

Hip.  Well  shone,  moon. — Truly,  the  moon  shines  with 
a  good  grace. 

The.  Well  moused,  Hon.* 

\The  Ldon  tears  Thisbe's  mantle ^  and  txit. 

Dem.  And  so  comes  Pyramus. 

Lys,  And  then  the  moon  vanishes. 
Enter  Pyramus. 

Pyr.  *  Sweet  moon,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  sunny  beams ; 

*  I  thank  thee,  moon,  for  shining  now  so  bright: 

*  For,  by  thy  gracious,  golden,  glittering  streams, 

*  I  trust  to  taste  of  truest  Thisby's  sight. 

ril  An  equWoeation.    Smtf  ■ignifies  both  the  cinder  of  a  candle,  and  hmty 
•uer.    JOHNSON. 
13]  To  nMN  ii|oifl»d  to  mammock,  to  ttir  in  pieces,  aa  a  cat  tean*  a  mouse. 

MALONB. 
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*  But  stay ; — O  BjMfe ! 

*  But  mark ; — Poor  knight, 

*  What  dreadful  dole  is  here  ? 
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Dem.  No  die,  but  an  ace,  for  him  ;  for  he  is  hut  one. 
Lys,  Less  than  an  ace,  man.;  for  he  is  dead ;  he  is  no- 
thing. 
The,  With  the  help  of  a  surgeon,  he  might  yet  reco- 
ver, and  Drove  an  ass/ 
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*  O  sisters  three,    • 

*  Come,  come,  to  me, 

*  With  hands  as  pale  as  milk ; 

'  Lay  them  in  gore, 

*  Since  you  have  shore 

*  With  sheai^  his  thread  of  silk. 

*  Tongue,  not  a  word : — 

*  Come,  trusty  sword  ; 

Come,  hlade,  my  breast  imbme : 
'  And  £irewell,  friends ; — 

*  Thus  Thisby  ends : 

*  Adieu,  adieu,  adieu.'  [Die$, 
The.  Moonshine  and  Lion  are  left  to  bury  the  dead. 
Dem.  Ay,  and  Wall  too. 

BoL  No,  I  assure  you ;  the  wall  is  down  that  parted 
their  fathers.  Will  it  please  you  to  see  the  epilogue,  or 
to  hear  a  Bergomask  dance,  between  two  of  our  com- 
pany ?* 

The.  No  epilogue,  I  pray  you ;  for  your  play  needs  no 
excuse.  Never  excuse  ;  for  when  the  players  are  all  dead, 
there  need  none  to  be  blamed.  Marry,  if  he  that  writ  it, 
bad  play'd  Pyramus,  and  hanged  himself  in  Thisbe's  gar- 
ter, it  would  have  been  a  fine  tragedy :  and  so  it  is,  truly; 
and  very  notably  discharged.  But  come,  your  Bergomask: 
let  your  epilogue  alone.  [Here  a  dance  of  Clowns^ 

The  iron  tongue  of  midnight  hath  told  twelve  : — 
Lovers,  to  bed  ;  'tis  almost  fairy  time. 
I  fear  we  shall  out-sleep  the  coming  mom. 
As  much  as  we  this  night  have  overwatch'd. 
This  palpable-gross  play  hath  well  beguil'd 
The  heavy  gait  of  night. — Sweet  friends,  to  bed.— 
A  fortnight  hold  we  this  solemnity. 
In  nightly  revels,  and  new  jollity.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IL 
Enter  Puck. 
Puck.  Now  the  hungpry  lion  roars,' 
And  the  wolf  behowls  the  moon  ; 

[9]  A  Buriomatk  dance  (as  Sir  T.  Hanmer  observes  in  his  Ghttary)  is  a  dance 
•fter  the  manner  of  the  peasants  or  Bergomasco,  a  country-  in  Italy,  belonging  to 
the  Venetians.  AH  the  buffoons  in  Italy  affect  to  imitate  the  ridiculous  jargon  of 
that  people,  as  well  as  their  manner  of  dancing.    STEE  VENS. 

[1]  It  has  been  justly  observed  by  an  anonsrmout  writer,  that  among  thit 
•^*--  I  of   familiar  circumstances    attending  midnight,  either  in  "-- •— ' 

13*. 
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Whilst  the  heavy  ploughman  snores, 

All  with  weary  task  fordone.* 
Now  the  wasted  brands  do  glow, 

Whilst  the  scritch-owl,  scritching  krad. 
Puts  the  wretch,  that  lies  in  woe, 

In  remembrance  of  a  shroud. 
Now  it  is  the  time  of  night, 

That  the  graves,  all  gaping  wide. 
Every  one  lets  forth  his  sprite, 

In  the  church-way  paths  to  glide : 
And  we  fairies,  that  do  run 

By  the  triple  Hecat's  team, 
From  the  presence  of  the  sun. 

Following  darkness  like  a  dream. 
Now  are  frolic ;  not  a  mouse 
Shall  disturb  this  hallow'd  house  : 
I  am  sent,  with  broom,  before, 
To  sweep  the  dust  behind  the  door.* 

Enter  Oberon  and  Titania  with  their  train^ 

Ob.  Through  this  house  give  glimmering  light* 

By  the  clead  and  drowsy  fire  t 
Every  elf,  and  fairy  sprite. 

Hop  as  light  as  bird  from  brier ; 
And  this  ditty,  afler  me, 
Sing,  and  dance  it  trippingly. 
Tit.  First,  rehearse  the  song  by  rote  i 
To  each  word  a  warbling  note. 
Hand  in  hand,  with  fairy  grace, 
Will  we  sing,  and  bless  this  place. 

or  its  Deighbouring  kingdoms,  Shakespeare  would  never  have  thought  of  intermU 
lor  the  exotic  idea  of  the  hungry  lUm  roaring,  wnich  can  be  heard  no  nearer  than 
in  tha  deserts  of  Africa,  if  he  had  not  read  lo  the  104th  Psaim  •  »•  Thou  inakest 
darkness  that  it  may  be  night,  wherein  all  the  beasfa  of  the  forest  do  move ;  the 
lions  roaring  after  *heir  prey,  do  seek  their  meat  from  God  '*    M  ALONE. 

I  do  not  perceive  the  justness  of  the  foregoing  anonymous  writer's  observation. 
Puck,  who  c»fu:d  ••  encircle  the  earth  in  forty  minute^,'  like  his  fairy  mistress, 
might  have  snutfed  "the  spiced  Indiaaair;''  and  consc«;uently  an  image,  foreign 
to  Europeans,  mi^t  have  been  obvious  to  him.  Our  poet,  however,  inattentive  to 
little  proprieties,  has  sometimes  introduced  bla  wild  beasts  in  regions  where  they 
are  never  found.    ST  RE  V£NS. 

[I]  Fordone— I  e.  overcome.    STEEVENS. 

[3]  Cleanlioess  Is  always  necessary  to  invite  the  residence  tod  the  favour  of  tbe 

«•  These  make  our  girls  their  slutt'rv  rue, 

••  By  pinching  them  both  black  and  blue, 

••  And  put  a  penny  in  their  shoe     „    _   ^         ,^„«Te^« 

"Taoaouse  for  Cleanly  sweeping."  Dravton.    JOHNSON 
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SONG,»  AND  DANCE. 

06.  Now,  until  the  break  of  daj, 
Througb  this  house  each  fairy  stiay. 
To  the  best  bride-bed  will  we. 
Which  by  us  shall  blessed  be ; 
And  the  issue,  there  create. 
Ever  shall  be  £>rtunate. 
So  shall  all  the  couples  three 
Ever  true  in  loving  be : 
And  the  blots  of  nature's  hand 
Shall  not  in  their  issue  stand ; 
Never  mole,  hare-lip,*  nor  scar. 
Nor  mark  prodigious.'  such  as  are 
Despised  in  nativity. 
Shall  upon  their  children  be. — 
With  this  field-dew  consecrat^^ 
Every  fairy  take  his  gait  :• 
And  each  several  chamber  bless/ 
Through  this  palace  with  sweet  peace  : 
E'er  shall  it  in  safety  rest. 
And  Uie  owner  of  it  blest 


[31  I  am  afraid  this  aons  is  gooe  after  many  other  tilings  of  jsreator  value.  The 
truth  is  that  two  songs  are  lost  The  series  of  the  scene  is  this ;  after  th^  sp^ch 
of  Puck,  Oberon  enters,  and  calls  his  fairies  to  a  song^  which  soog  is  apparently 
wanting  in  all  the  copies.  Next  Titania  leads  another  song,  which  is  indeed  lost 
like- the  former,  though  the  editors  have  endeavoured  to  find  it  Then  Oberon  dis- 
coisses  his  fairies  to  the  despatch  of  the  ceremonies. 

The  songs,  I  suppose  were  lost,  because  they  were  not  i&serled  in  the  players* 
parts,  from  which  the  dr«ma  was  printed.    JOHNSON. 

[4]  This  defect  in  children  seems  to  have  been  so  much  dreaded,  that  numerous 
were  tbe  charsss  applied  for  its  prevention.  The  following  might  be  as  efficacious 
as  any  of  the  rest.  **  If  a  woman  with  chylde  have  her  smocke  slyt  at  the  ncather 
«nde  or  skyrt  thereof,  &c.  the  same  chylde  that  she  then  goeth  withall,  shall  be 
safe  from  having  a  cloven  or  hare  Uppe.**  Thomas  Lupton*s  F^mrlh  Book  qf  JYo- 
iabU  ThUgei,  4to.  bl.  1.    STEEVENS. 

I5j  Prodigious  has  here  its  primitive  signification  of  pcrUnious.     STEEVENa 

re]  i.  e.  take  his  way,  or  direct  his  steps.    STEEVENS. 
wii,  tor  %path  or  road,  is  commonly  used  at  present  in  the  northern  counties. 

HARRIS. 

{7]  The  same  superstitious  kted  of  benedictioa  oeeuca  ia  Chaneer*s  MUlef^a 
TaU,  V.  3479,  Tyrwhitrs  edition : 

**  I  crouche  thee  (h)m  elves,  and  from  wightes. 

'*  Tberwith  the  nightspel  said  be  anon  rightes 

**  On  four  halves  of  tbe  hous  aboute, 

**  And  on  the  threswold  of  the  dore  withoute. 

**  Jesu  Crist,  and  Seint  Benedight, 

*' Blisse  this  hous  from  every  wickPd  wight, 

•*  Fro  tbe  nightes  mare,  the  wite  Faternostor**'  kc    STESVBNa 
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Trip  away ; 
Make  no  stay  ) 
Meet  me  all  by  break  ofdsLj. 

[Exe.  Ober.  TiTA,  tmd  Traim, 

Pock*  If  we  shadows  hwoe  qffendedy 

Tfank  hut  this,  {and  all  is  mended^) 

That  you  have  but  slumbered  here^ 

While  these  visions  did  appear. 

•And  this  weak  and  idle  thenUy 

JVb  more  yielding  but  a  dream, 

GentleSy  do  not  reprehend  ; 

If  you  pardon,  we  Tvill  mend, 

Jind  a?  Pm  an  honest  Puck, 

If  we  have  unearned  luck^ 

Now  to  ^ scape  the  serpent* s  tongue  f 

We  will  make  amends  ere  long  : 

Else  the  puck  a  liar  call. 

So,  good  night  unto  you  alL 

Give  me  your  hands, ^  if  we  be  friends. 

And  Robin  shall  restore  amends.  [Exit 


lii 


81 1,  e.  if  we  bare  better  fortuoe  than  we  have  deserved.    STEEVfiNS. 
^91  That  Is,  if  we  be  dismissed  without  hisses.    JOHNSON. 
U]  That  is.  Clap  your  bands.    Give  us  your  applause.    JOBNSON 
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OBSfiRTATIONS. 

Much  ax>o  ABatrx  notring.]  IT  is  true,  as  Mr.  Pope 
has  obsenred,  that  somewhat  resembling  the  story  of  this 
play  is  to  be  found  in  the  fiflh  book  of  the  Orlando 
Furioso,  In  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  as  remote  an  original 
may  be  traced.  A  novel,  however,  of  Belleforest,  copied 
from  another  of  Bandello,  seems  to  have  furnished 
Shakespeare  with  his  fable,  as  it  approaches  nearer  in 
all  its  particulars  to  the  play  before  us,  than  any  other 
performance  known  to  be  extant.  1  have  seen  so  many 
versions  from  this  once  popular  collection,  that  I  en- 
tertain no  doubt  but  that  a  great  majority  of  the  tales  it 
comprehends  have  made  their  appearance  in  an  English 
dress.  Of  that  particular  story  which  I  have  just  men- 
tioned, viz.  the  18th  history  in  the  third  volume,  no 
translation  has  hitherto  been  met  with. 

This  play  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  Aug.  23, 
1600.  *  Steevens. 

Ariosto  is  continually  quoted  for  the  fable  of  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing ;  but  I  suspect  our  poet  to  have  been  satis- 
fied with  the  Geneura  of  Turberville.  *'  The  tale  fsays 
Harrington)  is  a  pretie  comical  matter,  and  hath  bin  writ- 
ten in  English  verse  some  few  years  past,  learnedly  and 
with  good  grace,  by  M.  George  Turbervil."  Ariosto,  fol. 
1591,  p.  39.  Farmer. 

This  play  may  be  justly  said  to  contain  two  of  the  most 
■prightly  characters  that  Shakespeare  ever  drew.  The 
wit,  the  humourist,  the  gentleman,  and  the  soldier,  are 
combined  in  Benedick.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  indeed,  that 
the  first  and  most  splendid  of  these  distinctions,  is  dis- 
graced by  unnecessary  profaneness ;  for  the  goodness  of 
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his  heart  is  hardly  sufficient  to  atone  for  the  license  ol'his 
tongue.  The  too  sarcastic  levity,  which  flashes  out  in  the 
conversation  of  Beatrice,  may  he  excused  on  account  of 
the  steadines<t  and  friendship  so  apparent  in  her  hehaviour, 
when  she  urges  her  lover  to  risque  his  life  by  a  challenge 
to  Claud Jo.  In  the  conduct  of  the  fable,  however,  there 
IS  an  imperfection  similar  to  that  which  Dr.  Johnson  has 
pointed  out  m  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor: — the  second 
contrivance  is  less  ingenious  than  the  first :— or,  to  speak 
more  plainly,  the  same  incident  has  become  stale  by  re- 
petition. I  wish  some  other  method  had  been  found  to 
entrap  Beatrice,  than  that  very  one  which  before  had 
been  successfolly  practised  on  Benedick. 

Stbevrns. 
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PERbUNS  REPRESENTED. 

Don  Pedro,  pnnce  of  Arragon. 

Don  John,  his  hasiara  brother. 

Claudio,  a  young  lord  of  Florence,  favourite  to  Don  Pedro 

Benedick,  a  young  lord  of  Paaua/favounte  likeinse  of  Don 

Pedro, 
LroNATO,  governor  o/  'tlesnna. 
Antonio,  his  bro  -u-, 
Balthazar,  sermtu  to  Don  Pedro. 

Con^Ide?  \M^^^'  «/^^  ^of^n. 

Verges,^^*  5  ^^fiolish  ^ers. 
A  Sexton. 
A  Friar. 
A  Boy. 

Hero,  daughter  to  Leonato. 

Beatrice,  niece  to  Leonato. 

Margaret,  >        .  ^     •.  »» 

Ursula.       \  gentlewomen  attending  on  Hero. 

Messengers^  Watch,  and  Attendants. 
SCENE.— JMcmna. 
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MUCH  ATK)  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


ACT! 

SCENE  L-^Bef^re  Leonato's  House.    Enter  Lkoitato 
HcRO^  Bbatrice,  and  others,  Twith  a  Messenger, 

Leonato. 

1  LEARN  in  this  letter,  that  Don  Pedro  of  Arragon 
conies  this  night  to  Messina. 

Mess.  He  is  very  near  by  this;  he  was  not  three 
les^es  off  when  I  left  him. 

Leon.  How  many  gentlemen  have  you  lost  in  this  ac- 
tion ? 

Mess.  But  few  of  any  sort,  and  none  of  name. 

Leon.  A  yictory  is  twice  itself,  when  the  achieyer 
brings  home  full  numbers.  I  find  here,  that  Don  Pedro 
hath  bestowed  much  honour  on  a  young  Florentine,  called 
Claudio. 

Mess.  Much  deserved  on  his  part,  and  equally  remem- 
bered by  Don  Pedro  :  He  hath  borne  himself  beyond  the 
promise  of  his  age ;  doing,  in  the  figure  of  a  lamb,  the 
feats  of  a  lion  :  he  hath,  indeed,  better  bettered  expecta- 
tion, than  you  must  expect  of  me  to  tell  you  how. 

Leon.  He  hath  an  uncle  here  in  Messina  will  be  very 
much  glad  of  it. 

Mess.  I  have  already  delivered  him  letters,  and  there 
appears  much  joy  in  him  ;  even  so  much,  that  joy  Could 
not  show  itself  modest  enough,  without  a  badge  of  bitter- 
ness.* 

Leon.  Did  he  break  out  into  tears  ? 

Mess^  In  great  measure. 

■    '  lilt"  -     ■     n  -lit)       ir     1  I  J    ill  I  I    ir  I  I  ■■« 

[1  ]  This  Is  judiciously  expressed.  Of  all  tlie  transports  of  joj,  that  whleli  H  at- 
tended with  tears  is  least  oStenslTe;  because,  carrying  with  it  this  nark  oTpaiif,  h 
allays  the  eny>  that  usually  attends  another's  bsppittess.  This  he  finely  ealls  i  Mtf* 
dett  joy,  such  a  one  as  did  not  insult  the  obserrer  by  in  indication  of  happinMi  ii»> 
ntfekM  witlrp«iii.       WARBURTON 

Vol.  it.  1  i 
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Leon,  A  kind  oyerflow  of  kindness  :  There  are  no 
faces  truer  than  those  that  are  so  washed.  How  much 
better  is  it  to  weep  at  joy,  than  to  joj  at  weeping  ? 

Beat.  I  pray  you,  is  sig^ior  Montanto*  returned  from  the 
wars,  or  no  ? 

Mess.  I  know  none  of  that  name,  lady;  there  was 
none  such  in  the  army  of  any  sort. 

Leon.  What  is  he  Uiat  you  ask  for,  niece  ? 

Hero.  My  cousin  means  signior  Benedick  of  Padua. 

Mess.  O,  he  is  returned  ;  and  as  pleasant  as  eyer  he  was. 

Beat.  He  set  up  his  bills  here  in  Messina,  and  challen- 
ged Cupid  at  the  flight  :*  and  my  uncle's  fool,  reading  the 
challenge,  subscribed  for  Cupid,  and  challenged  him  at 
the  bird-bolt* — 1  pray  you,  how  many  hath  he  killed  and 
eaten  in  these  wars  ?  But  how  many  hath  he  kiUed  ?  for, 
indeed,  I  promised  to  eat  all  of  his  killing. 

Leon.  Faith,  niece,  you  tax  signior  Benedick  too  much  ; 
but  he'll  be  meet  with  you,  I  doubt  it  not. 

Mess    He  hath  done  good  service,  lady,  in  these  wars. 

Beat.  You  had  musty  victual,  and  he  hath  holp  to  eat 
it :  he  is  a  very  valiant  trencher-man,  he  hath  an  excel- 
lent stomach. 

Mess.  And  a  good  soldier  too,  lady. 

Beat.  And  a  good  soldier  to  a  lady ; — But  what  is  he  to 
a  lord  ? 

Mess.  A  lord  to  a  lord,  a  man  to  a  man ;  stuffed  with  all 
honourable  virtues.* 

[2]  Moniante,  in  Spanish,  is  a  kuge  tno-handed  ttvord,  a  title  giren,  with  much 
humour,  to  one  whom  the  spealcer  would  represent  as  a  boaster  or  brarado. 

WARBURTON. 
Montanto  was  one  of  the  ancient  terms  of  the  fencing-school.    So,  in  The  Wivtt  tf 
WiikdtoT 

" thy  rererse,  thy  distance,  thy  montanL       STEEVENS. 

[3  j  FligM  (as  M.  Douce  observes  to  me)  does  not  here  mean  an  arrnnt^  but  a  sort 
of  snooting  called  fovinf ,  or  shooting  at  long  lengths.  The  arrows  used  at  this 
■port  are  called/Iiriif-arrows ;  as  were  those  used  in  battle  for  great  distances. 

STEEVENS. 
[4]  The  Wtd'holt  is  a  short  thick  arrow  without  a  point,  and  spreading  at  the  ex 
tremity  so  much,  as  to  leave  a  flat  surface,  about  the  breadth  of  a  shilling.    Such 
are  to  this  day  in  use  to  kill  rooks  with,  and  are  shot  from  a  cross-bow. 

STEEVENS. 
The  meaning  of  the  whole  is— Benedick,  from  a  vain  conceit  of  his  influence  over 
women,  challenged  Cupid  at  rwting  (a  particular  kind  of  archery,  in  which  flUht' 
arrows  are  used.)  In  other  words,  he  challenged  him  to  shoot  at  hearts.  The  lool* 
to  ridicule  this  piece  of  vanity,  in  his  turn  challenged  Benedick  to  shoot  at  crows 
with  the  cross-bow  and  bird-tiolt;  an  inferior  kind  of  archery  used  by  fools,  who, 
for  obvious  reasons,  were  not  permitted  to  shoot  with  pointed  arrows :  Whence  the 
proverb—*'  A  fool's  bolt  is  soon  shot"    DOU CE. 

Mr.  Edwards 


[5]  Stuffed,  in  this  first  instance,  has  do  ridiculous  meaning.     Mr.  Edward 
•beerves.  that  Mede,  in  ha  Diseoartes  on  Scripture^  spetkingof  Adam,  lajSt  **—hi 
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Beat.  It  is  so,  indeed ;  he  is  no  less  than  a  staffed 
man  :  but  for  the  stuffing, — ^Well,  we  are  all  mortal. 

Leon,  You  must  not,  sir,  mistake  my  niece  :  there  is 
a  kind  of  merry  war  betwixt  signior  Benedick  and  her : 
they  never  meet,  but  there  is  a  skirmish  of  wit  between 
them. 

Beat.  Alas,  he  gets  nothing  by  that.  In  our  last  con- 
flict, four  of  his  five  wits^  went  halting  off,  and  now  is 
the  whole  man  governed  with  one :  so  that  if  he  have 
wit  enough  to  keep  himself  warm,  let  him  bear  it  for  a 
difference  between  himself  and  his  horse  ;  for  it  is  all  the 
wealth  that  he  hath  left,  to  be  known  a  reasonable  crea- 
ture.— ^Who  is  his  companion  now  ?  He  hath  every  month 
a  new  sworn  brother.^ 

Mess.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Beat,  Very  easily  possible :  he  wears  his  faith  but  as 
the  fashion  of  his  hat,  it  ever  changes  with  the  next  block. 

Mess.  I  see,  lady,  the  gentleman  is  not  in  your  books." 

Beat,  No  :  an  he  were,  I  would  bum  my  study.  But, 
I  prsiy  you,  who  is  his  companion  ?  Is  there  no  young 
squarer  now,'  that  will  make  a  voyage  with  him  to  the 
devil  ? 

Mess,  He  is  most  in  the  company  of  the  right  noble 
Claudio. 

Beat.  O  lord !  he  will  hang  upon  him  like  a  disease : 
he  is  sooner  caught  than  the  pestilence,  and  the  taker  runi 
presently  mad.  God  help  the  noble  Claudio  !  if  he  nave 
caught  the  Benedick,  it  will  cost  him  a  thousand  pound  ere 
he  be  cured. 

Mess.  I  will  hold  friends  with  you,  lady. 

Beat,  Do,  good  friend. 

whom  God  had  ttiffed  with  so  many  ezcellent  qualities.*'  Un  homme  bien  eiqfe, 
ngnifies,  Iq  French,  a  man  in  good  Hrcmnttanee$.     8TEEVENS. 

[6]  In  our  author's  time  nit  was  the  general  term  for  intellectual  powers.  The 
Witt  seem  to  have  been  reclconed  five,  by  analogy  to  the  five  senses,  or  the  fire  in- 
lets to  ideas.     JOHNSON. 

[7]  i.  e.  one  with  whom  he  hath  sworn  (ta  was  anciently  the  custom  among  adven- 
turers) to  share  fortunes.     8TEEVENS. 

[8]  Tobtina  waCs  bookt^  originally  meant  to  be  In  the  list  of  his  retainers.  Sir 
John  Mandeville  tells  us,  **  alle  the  mynstrelles  that  comen  before  the  great  Chan 
ben  witholden  with  him,  as  of  his  housbold,  and  entred  in  his  bookts^  as  for  his 
own  men.**     FARMER. 

A  servant  and  a  lover  were  in  Cupid's  Vocabulary,  synonymous.  Henee  perhaps 
the  phrase— (0  btina  person's  books— tna  applied  equally  to  the  lover  and  tne  »«- 
mlal  attendant.     MALONB. 

[9]  A  squarer  I  take  to  be  a  choleric,  quarrebome  fellow,  for  io  thb  mam 
Shakespeare  uses  the  ward  to  square.     JOHNSON. 
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Ldon.  You  will  tiev^r  tun  mad,  tikm. 
Beat  No,  not  tffi  &  hot  JaAnarjr. 
Ji^M.  Don  P^ro  is  apptoaclMFd. 

tkUer  Opn  Pedro,  attended  by  Balthas^r  andoihers^  Jbon 
John,  Cl audio,  and  Benedick. 

D.  Pidro.  Qood  tignior  Leonato,  you  are  come  to 
ueet  your  trouble  :  the  fashion  of  tb^  world  is  to  ayoid 
cc»st,  and  yon  encounter  it 

Leon*  Nerer  came  trouble  to  my  house  in  the  likeness 
of  your  grac^ :  for  trouble  being  gone,  comfort  should 
remain ;  but,  when  you  depart  from  me,  sorrow  abides, 
and  happiness  takes  his  leave. 

D.  Pedro,  You  embrace  your  charge*  too  willingly. — 1 
think,  this  is  your  daughter. 

Le&n,  Her  toother  hath  many  times  told  me  so. 

Bene.  Were  you  in  doubt,  sir,  that  you  asked  her  t 

Leon.  Signior  Benedick,  no ;  for  then  were  you  a  child. 

D,.  Pedro*  You  have  it  full.  Benedick :  we  may  guess 
by  this  what  you  are,  being  a  man.  Truly,  the  lady  fa- 
thers hei^self: — Be  happy,  lady!  ibr  you  are  like  an 
honourable  father. 

Benei  If  signior  Leonato  be  her  father,  she  would  not 
have  his  head  on  her  shoulders,  for  all  Messina,  as  like 
him  as  she  is. 

Beat,  I  wonder,  that  you  will  still,  be  talking,  sigD^'or 
Benedick  ;  no  body  marks  you. 

Btne*  What,  my  dear  lady  Disdain  !  are  you  yet  living  ? 

Beat,  Is  it  possible,  disdain  should  die,  while  she  hath 
such  meet  food  to  feed  it,  as  signior  Benedick?  Cour- 
tesy itself  must  convert  to  disdain,  if  you  come  in  her 
presence. 

Bene,  Then  is  courtesy  a  tum^coat  :^— But  it  is  cer- 
tain,  I  am  loved  of  all  ladies,  only  you  excepted  ;  and  I 
would  I  could  find  in  my  heart  that  I  had  not  a  hard  heart ; 
for,  truly,  I  We  none. 

Beat,  A  dear  happiness  to  women ;  they  would  else 
have  been  troubled  with  a  pernicious  suitor*  I  thank 
6od,<and  my  cold  blood,  I  am  of  your  humour  for  that ; 
I  had  rather  hear  my  dog  bark  at  a  crow,  than  a  man 
swear  he  loves  me. 

[1]  Chmrgt  does  not  nieao,  m  Dr.  Johnson  explains  it,  hwrden^  incumbrance,  but 
**  the  person  committed  to  youretre.**  So  it  is  used  ia  the  relationship  between 
Cuardian  and  irard.     DOUCE 
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Bene.  God  keep  your  ladyship  still  in  that  mhtd !  so 
some  gentleman  or  other  shall  'scape  a  predestinate 
scratched  &ce. 

Beat.  Scratching  could  not  make  it  worse,  an  'twere 
such  a  face  as  yours  were. 

Bene,  Well,  you  are  a  rare  parrot-teacher. 

Beat.  A  hird  of  my  tongue,  is  better  than  a  beast  of 
•yours. 

Bene.  I  would  my  horse  had  the  speed  of  your  tongue  ; 
and  so  good  a  continue r :  But  keep  your  way,  o'God's 
name ;  1  hay^done. 

Beat.  You  always  end  with  a  jade's  trick ;  I  know  you 
of  old. 

D.  Pedro.  This  is  the  sum  of  all :  Leonato, — signior 
Claudio,  and  signior  Benedick, — ^my  dear  friend  Leonato 
hath  invited  you  all.  I  tell  him,  we  shall  stay  here  at  the 
least  a  month  ;  and  he  heartily  prays,  some  occasion  may 
detain  us  longer :  I  dare  swear  he  is  no  hypocrite,  but 
prays  from  his  heart. 

Leon.  If  you  swear,  my  lord,  you  shall  not  be  for- 
sworn.— ^Let  me  bid  you  welcome,  my  Lord  :  being  re- 
conciled to  the  prince  your  brother,  I  owe  you  all  duty. 

D.  John,  I  thank  you :  I  am  not  of  many  words,  but  I 
thank  you.* 

Leon.  Please  it  your  grace  lead  on  ? 

D.  Pedro.  Your  hand,  Leonato  ;  we  will  go  together. 
[Exeunt  all  but  Benedick  and  Clauoio. 

Qaud.  Benedick,  didst  thou  note  the  daughter  ol 
signior  Leonato  ? 

Bene.  I  noted  her  not ;  but  1  looked  on  her. 

Claud.  Is  she  not  a  modest  young  lady  ? 

Bene,  Do  you  question  me,  as  an  honest  man  should  do, 
for  my  simple  true  judgment?  or  would  you  have  me 
speak  after  my  custom,  as  being  a  professed  tyrant  to 
their  sex  ? 

Clau.  No,  I  pray  thee,  speak  in  sober  judgment. 

Bene.  Why,  I'faith,  methinks  she  is  too  low  for  a  high 
praise,  too  brown  for  a  fair  praise,  and  too  little  ^  a 
g^eat  praise  :  only  this  commendation  I  can  afford  her ; 
Siat  were  she  other  than  she  is,  she  were  unhandsome  ; 
and  being  no  other  but  as  she  is,  I  do  not  like  her. 

p]  The  poet  has  judiciously  marked  the  gloominess  of  Doo  John^s-character,  by 
BMkins  liim  averse  to  the  common  forms  of  civility.     Sir  J.  HAWKINS. 
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Claud.  Thou  thinkest,  I  am  in  sport ;  I  pray  thee,  tell 
me  truly  how  thoa  likest  her  ? 

Bene.  Would  you  buy  her,  that  you  inquire  after  her  f 

Claud.  Can  the  world  buy  such  a  jewel  ? 

Bene.  Yea,  and  a  case  to  put  it  into.  But  speak  you 
this  with  a  sad  brow  ?  or  do  you  play  the  flouting  Jack ; 
to  tell  us  Cupid  is  a  good  hare-finder,  and  Vulcan  a  rare 
carpenter  ?^  Come,  in  what  key  shall  a  man  take  you,  to 
go  in  the  song  ? 

Claud.  In  mine  eye,  she  is  the  sweetest  lady  that  I  eyer  • 
looked  on. 

Bene.  I  can  see  yet  without  spectacles,  and  I  see  no 
such  matter :  there's  her  cousin,  an  she  were  not  pos- 
sessed with  a  fury,  exceeds  her  as  much  in  beauty,  as  the 
first  of  May  doth  the  last  of  December.  But  I  hope,  you 
have  no  intent  to  turn  husband  ;  have  you  ? 

Claud.  I  would  scarce  trust  myself,  though  I  had 
sworn  the  contrary,  if  Hero  would  be  my  wife. 

Bene.  Is  it  come  to  this,  i'faith  ?  Hath  not  the  world 
one  man,  but  he  will  wear  his  cap  with  suspicion  ?^  Shall 
I  never  see  a  bachelor  of  three-score  again  ?  Go  to, 
i'faith ;  an  thou  wilt  needs  thrust  thy  neck  into  a  yoke, 
wear  the  print  of  it,  and  sigh  away  Sundays.  Look, 
Don  Pedro  is  returned  to  seek  you. 

Re-enter  Don  Pedro. 

D.  Pedro.  What  secret  hath  held  you  here,  that  you 
followed  not  to  Leonato's  ? 

Bene.  I  would,  your  grace  would  constrain  me  to  tell. 

D.  Pedro.  I  charge  thee  on  thy  allegiance. 

Bene.  You  hear,  count  Claudio  :  I  can  be  secret  as  a 
dumb  man,  I  would  have  you  think  so ;  but  on  my  alle- 
giance,— ^mark  you  this,  on  my  allegiance  : — He  is  in 
love.  With  who  ? — now  that  is  your  grace's  part. — 
Mark,  how  short  his  answer  is  : — ^With  Hero,  Leonato's 
short  daughter. 

[3]  Do  you  mean  to  tell  us  that  love  is  not  blind,  and  that  fire  will  not  con- 
fume  what  is  combustible  ?  for  both  these  propositioas  are  implied  ia  making 
Cupid  mgood  hart-JindeT^  and  Vulcan  (the  god  of  fire)  a  good  carpenter. 

STEEVENS. 

I  explain  the  passage  thus  t  Do  fom  teqff  and  tnoek  In  telling  us  that  Cupid,  wh9 
U  Idind,  it  a  good  hare:finder,  mhieh  requires  a  quick  ese-sigkt ;  and  thai  Vviean, 
a  blaektmtth^  is  a  rare  carpenter  t     TOLLET. 

After  such  attempts  at  decent  illustration,  I  am  afraid  that  he  who  wishes  to 
know  why  Cupid  is  a  good  hare-Jinder^  must  discover  it  by  the  assistance  of  many 
quibbling  allusions  of  the  same  sort,  about  hair  and  hoatt  in  M9rcutio*8  song  in  the 
second  Act  of  Jtomeo  and  Juliet.     COLLINS. 

f4j  That  is,  subject  bis  head  to  the  diaauiet  of  letlousy.     JOHNSON. 
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Oaud.  If  this  were  so,  so  were  it  uttered. 

Bene.  Like  the  old  tale,  my  lord:    it  is  not  so,  not' 
'twas  not  so  ;  but,  indeed,  God  forbid  it  should  be  so. 

Claud.  If  my  passion  change  not  shortly,  God  forbid  it 
should  be  otherwise.  « 

jD.  Pedro,  Amen,  if  you  love  her ;  for  the  lady  is  ve- 
ry well  worthy. 

Claud,  You  speak  this  to  fetch  me  in,  my  lord. 

D,  Pedro,  By  my  troth,  I  speak  my  thought. 

Claud,  And,  in  faith,  my  lord,  I  spoke  mine. 

Bene.  And,  by  my  two  faiths  and  troths,  my  lord,  I 
epoke  mine. 

aaud.  That  I  love  her,  I  feel. 

D,  Pedro.  That  she  is  worthy,  I  know. 

Bene,  That  I  neither  feel  how  she  should  be  loved,  nor 
know  how  she  should  be  worthy,  is  the  opinion  that  fire 
cannot  melt  out  of  me  ;  I  will  die  in  it  at  the  stake. 

D,  Pedro,  Thou  was*  ever  an  obstinate  heretic  in  the 
despite  of  beauty. 

Claud,  And  never  could  maintain  his  part,  but  in  the 
force  of  his  will. 

Bene,  That  a  woman  conceived  me,  I  thank  her; 
that  she  brought  me  up,  I  likewise  give  her  most  humble 
thanks ;  but  that  I  wiU  have  a  recheat  winded  in  my 
forehead,'  or  hang  my  bugle  in  an  invisible  baldrick,  all 
women  shall  pardon  me :  Because  I  will  not  do  them  the 
wrong  to  mistrust  any,  I  will  do  myself  the  right  to  trust 
none  ;  and  the  fine  is,  (for  the  which  I  may  go  the  finer,) 
I  will  live  a  bachelor. 

D.  Pedro,  I  shall  see  thee,  ere  I  die,  look  pale  with  love. 

Bene.  With  anger,  with  sickness,  or  with  hunger,  my 
lord  ;  not  with  love  :  prove,  that  ever  I  lose  more  blood 
with  love,  than  I  will  get  again  with  drinking,  pick  out 
mine  eyes  with  a  ballad-maker's  pen,  and  hang  me  up 
at  the  door  of  a  brothel-house,  for  the  sign  of  blind  Cupid 

D.  Pedro.  Well,  if  ever  thou  dost  fsdl  firom  this  faith, 
thou  wilt  prove  a  notable  argument. 

Bene.  If  I  do,  hang  me  in  a  bottle  like  a  cat,^  and  shoot 

t5]  J  reeheatt  is  a  particular  lessoo  upon  the  horn,  to  call  dogs  back  from  the 
B««ot :  from  the  old  French  word  rtcet^  which  was  used  in  the  same  sense  as  rt- 
tfaUe.     HANMER. 

[6]  As  to  the  cat  and  botiU,  I  can  procure  no  better  information  than  the  follow- 
iDg :  In  some  counties  in  En^and,  a  cat  was  formerly  closed  up  with  a  quantity  of 
oo«  in  a  wooden  bottle,  (such  as  that  in  which  shepherds  carry  their  liquorO  tno 
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at  me  ;  and  he  that  hits  me,  let  him  he  clapped  on  the 
shoulder,  and  called  Adam.^ 

D.  Pedro,  Well,  as  time  shall  try : 
In  time  the  savage  bull  doth  bear  the  yoke. 

Bene.  The  savage  hull  may ;  hut  if  ever  the  sensible 
Benedick  bear  it,  pluct  off  the  hull's  horns,  and  set  them 
in  my  forehead  :  and  let  me  he  vilely  painted ;  and  in  such 
great  letters  as  they  write.  Here  is  good  horse  to  hire^  let 
them  signify  under  my  sig^, — Here  you  may  see  Benedick 
the  married  mxin. 

Claud,  If  this  should  ever  happen,  thou  wouldst  he 
horn-mad. 

D,  Pedro,  Nay,  if  Cupid  hath  not  spent  all  his  quiver 
in  Venice,  thou  wilt  quake  for  this  shortly. 

Bene,  I  look  for  an  earthquake  too  then. 

D,  Pedro,  Well,  you  will  temporize  with  the  hours. 
In  the  mean  time,  good  signior  Benedick,  repair  to  Le- 
onato's ;  commend  me  to  him,  and  tell  him,  I  will  not 
fail  him  at  supper ;  for,  indeed,  he  hath  made  great 
preparation. 

Bene,  I  have  almost  matter  enough  in  me  for  such  an 
embassage  ;  and  so  I  commit  you — 

Claud,  To  the  tuition  of  God:  From  my  house,  (if  I 
had  it,)— 

D,  Pedro.  The  sixth  of  July:  Your  loving  friend,  Ben- 
edick.' 

Bene,  Nay,  mock  not,  mock  not:  The  body  of  your 
discourse  is  sometime  guarded  with  fragments,  and  the 
guards  are  but  slightly  basted  on  neither  :^  ere  you  flout 
old  ends  any  further,  examine  your  conscience ;  and  so 
I  leave  you.  [Exit, 

Claud,  My  liege,  your  highness  now  may  do  me  good. 

was  iuq>ended  od  a  line.  He  who  beat  out  the  bottom  as  he  ran  under  it,  «nd  was 
nimble  enough  to  escape  its  contents,  was  regarded  as  the  hero  of  this  inhuman  dl- 
▼ersion.     STEEVENS. 

[7]  Adam  Bel,  Clym  of  the  Clougbe,  and  Wyllyam  of  Cloudesle,  were,  says  Dr. 
Percy,  three  noted  outlaws,  whose  skill  in  archery  rendered  them  formerly  as  fa- 
mous in  the  North  of  England,  as  Robin  Hood  and  his  fellows  were  in  the  midland 
counties.  Their  place  of  residence  was  in  the  forest  of  Englewood,  not  far  from 
Carlisle.    At  what  time  they  lived  does  not  appear.     8TEEVENS. 

[8]  The  ridicule  here  is  to  the  formal  conclusions  of  Epistles  dedicatory  and 
Letters.  Barnaby  Oooge  thus  ends  his  dedication  to  the  first  edition  of  PalingeniuSt 
l2mo.  1560 :  **^od  thus  commytyng  your  Ladiship  with  all  yours  to  the  fvieion  of 
the  moste  merciful  Ood^  I  ende.  From  Staple  Inne  at  London,  tho  eighte  and 
twenty  of  March."     REED. 

[9]  Gnwdt  were  ornamented  lace  or  borders.    STEEVENS. 
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ach  it  but  how, 


only  heir : 


30, 


fht 

am 


*esently» 


ither, 
s  end, 

? 
» love, 

I 


se. 

h  broader  thin 


ou  lov'st  ;* 


I  win  assume  thy  part  in  some  disguise, 

And  tell  fair  Hero  I  am  Claudio  ; 

And  in  her  bosom  I'll  unclasp  my  heart. 

And  take  her  hearing  prisoner  with  the  force 

And  strong  encounter  of  my  amorous  tale  : 

Then,  after,  to  her  father  will  I  break  ; 

And,  the  conclusion  is,  she  shall  be  thine  : 

In  practice  let  us  put  it  presently.  [Exeunt. 

ril  Onm  baa  here.  I  believe,  the  force  of— once /or  all.    So,  in  Corio/ai»ti»  ; 
«*  Cmcf.  If  he  do  require  our  voices,  we  ought  not  to  deny  him."  M  ALOM  b 
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SCENE  II. 
j9  Room  in  Leonato'3  House,  Enter  Lbohato  and  Ahtovio. 

Leon,  How  now,  brother  ?  Where  is  my  cousin,  your 
fon  ?  Hath  be  provided  this  music  ? 

Ant,  He  is  very  basy  about  it  Bot,  brother,  1  can 
tell  you  strange  news  that  you  yet  dreamed  not  of. 

Leon.  Are  they  good  ? 

Ant.  As  the  event  stamps  them;  but  they  have  a 
good  cover,  they  show  well  outward.  The  prince  and 
count  Claudio,  walking  in  a  thick-pleached  alley  in  my 
orchard,  were  thus  much  overheard  by  a  man  of  mine  : 
The  prince  discovered  to  Claudio,  that  he  loved  my  niece 
your  daughter,  and  meant  to  acknowledge  it  this  nig^t  in 
a  dance  ;  and,  if  he  found  her  accordant,  he  meant  to  take 
the  present  time  by  the  top,  and  instantly  break  with  you 
of  it. 

Leon.  Hath  the  fellow  any  wit,  that  told  you  this  ? 

Ant.  A  good  sharp  fellow :  I  will  send  for  him,  and 
question  him  yourself. 

Leon.  No,  no ;  we  will  hold  it  as  a  dream,  till  it  ap- 
pear itself: — ^but  I  will  acquaint  my  daughter  withal,  that 
she  may  be  the  better  prepared  for  an  answer,  if  perad- 
venture  this  be  true.  Go  you,  and  tell  her  of  it.  [Seoeral 
persons  cross  the  stttge.]  Cousins,*  you  know  what  you  have 
to  do. — O,  I  cry  you  mercy,  friend ;  you  go  with  me, 
and  I  will  use  your  skill  .* — Good  cousins,  have  a  care  this 
busy  time.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 
Another  room  in  Leonato's  house.    Enter  Don  John  and 

CONRADE. 

Conr.  What  the  gcodjere,  my  lord!  why  are  you  thus 
out  of  measure  sad  ? 

D.  John.  There  is  no  measure  in  the  occasion  that 
breeds  it,  therefore  the  sadness  is  without  limit. 

Conr.  You  should  hear  reason. 

D.  John.  And  when  I  have  heard  it,  What  blessing 
bringeth  it  ? 

Conr.  If  not  a  present  remedy,  yet  a  patient  sufferance. 

[2]  Ccuiifu  were  anciently  enrolled  among  the  dependants,  if  not  the  dooiestics, 
of  great  families,  such  as  that  of  Leonato.— Petruchio,  while  intent  on  the  siitiijec- 
tloo  of  Katharioe,  calls  out  in  terms  imperative,  for  his  eontin  PerdiHottd. 

STEEVENS. 
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D.  Jehn.  I  wonder,  that  thou  hting  (as  thou  say'st 
thou  art)  bom  under  Saturn,  goest  about  to  apply  a  mor- 
al mo.dicine  to  a  mortifying  mischief.  I  cannot  hide 
what  I  am  :^  I  muat  be  sad  when  I  have  cause,  and  smile 
at  no  man's  jests  ;  eat  when  I  have  stomach,  and  wait  £»r 
no  man's  leisure ;  sleep  when  I  am  droway,  and  tend  to  no 
man's  business  ;  laugh  when  I  am  merry,  and  claw  no  man 
in  his  humour/ 

Conr,  Yea,  but  you  must  not  make  the  full  show  of 
this,  till  you  may  do  it  without  eontrolment  You  have 
of  late  stood  out  against  your  brother,  and  he  h^th  ta'en 
you  newly  into  his  grace ;  where  it  is  impossible  you 
ahould  take  true  root,  but  by  the  fair  weather  that  you 
make  yourself :  it  is  needful  that  you  frame  the  season  for 
your  own  harvest. 

D.  John.  I  had  rather  be  a  canker  in  a  hedge,  than  a 
rose  in  his  grace  ;'  and  it  better  fits  my  blood  to  be  dis* 
dain'd  of  all,  than  to  fashion  a  carriage  to  rob  lore  from 
any :  in  this,  though  I  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  flattering 
honest  man,  it  must  not  be  denied  that  I  am  a  plain* 
dealing  villain.  I  am  trusted  with  a  muzzle,  and  en- 
franchised with  a  clog;  therefore  I  hare  decreed  not 
to  sing  in  my  cage  :  If  I  had  my  mouth,  I  would  bite  ;  if  1 
had  my  liberty,  I  would  do  my  liking :  in  the  mean  time, 
let  me  be  that  I  am,  and  seek  not  to  alter  me. 

Conr.  Can  you  make  no  use  of  your  discontent  ? 

D.  John.  I  make  all  use  of  it,  for  I  use  it  only.     Who 
comes  here  ?  what  news,  Bprachio  ? 
Enter  Borachio. 

Bora.  I  came  yonder  from  a  great  supper ;  the  prince, 
your  brother,  is  royally  entertained  by  Leonato  ;  and  I 
can  give  you  intelligence  of  an  intended  marriage. 

D.  John.  Will  it  serve  for  any  model  to  build  mischief 
on  ?  What  is  he  for  a  fool,  that  betroths  himself  to  un* 
quietness  ? 

[3]  This  is  oaeof  our  autbor^s  natural  touches.  An  envious  and  uinsocial  mind, 
too  proud  to  give  pleasure,  and  too  sullen  to  receive  it*  always  endeavours  to  bide 
its  malignity  from  the  world  and  from  itself,  under  ti)e plainness  of  simple  honesty, 
or  the  dignity  of  haughty  independence.       JOHNSON. 

[4]  To  daw  is  to  flatter.    So,   Uu  pope's  claw-baekSf   m  Bishop  Jewel,   ar« 
the  pope's  Jlatttrert.    The  seose  is  the  same  in  the  proverb.  Mvlus  mulian  $eabU. 
•^  JOHNSON. 

[5]   A  canker  is  the  eaniber-rose,  dog-rottt  cynoibatutt  or  kip.    The  sense  li» 
I  would  rather  live  in  obscurity  the  wild  life  of  nature,  than  owe  dignity  or 
MtiflMtion  to  my  brotber.    He  atiU  cootioues  his  wi^h  of  gloomy  independence 
'  JOHNSOK. 
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Bora.  Marry,  it  is  to  jour  brother's  right  hand. 

D.  John.  Who  ?  the  most  exquisite  Claudio  ? 

Bora.  E\en  he. 

D.  John.  A  proper  squire  !  And  who,  and  who  ?  which 
way  looks  he. 

Bora.  Marry,  on  Hero,  the  daughter  and  heir  of 
Leonato. 

D.  John.  A  very  forward  March-chick !  How  came  you 
to  this  ? 

Bora.  Being  entertained  for  a  perfumer,  as  I  was 
smoking  a  musty  room,^  comes  me  the  prince  and 
Claudio,  hand  in  hand,  in  sad  conference  :  I  whipt  me 
behind  the  arras ;  and  there  heard  it  agreed  upon,  that 
the  prince  should  woo  Hero  for  himself,  and  having  ob- 
tained her,  giye  her  to  count  Claudio. 

D.  John.  Come,  come,  let  us  thither ;  this  may  prove 
food  to  my  displeasure  ;  that  young  start-up  hath  all  the 
glory  of  my  overthrow ;  if  I  can  cross  him  any  way,  I 
bless  myself  every  way :  You  are  both  sure,  and  will  assist 
me? 

Conr.  To  the  death,  my  lord. 

D.  John.  Let  us  to  the  great  supper ;  their  cheer  is 
the  greater,  that  I  am  subdued :  'Would  the  cook  were 
of  my  mind  ! — Shall  we  prove  what's  to  be  done  ? 

Bora.  We'll  wait  upon  your  lordship.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — A  Hall  in  Leonato's  House.     £ft/er  Leonato, 
Antokio,  Hero,  Beatrice,  and  others. 
Leonato. 
Was  not  count  John  here  at  supper  ? 
Ant.  I  saw  him  not. 

Beat.  How  tartly  that  gentleman  looks !    I  never  can 
see  him,  but  I  am  heart-burned  an  hour  after.^ 

[6]  Tbeneglect  or  cleanliness  among  our  ancestors,  rendered  such  precautions 
too  often  necessary.  In  the  Harleian  Collection  of  MSS.  No.  6850,  fol.  90,  in 
the  British  Museum,  is  a  paper  of  directions  drawn  up  by  Sir  John  Puckering'i 
Steward,  relative  to  Suffolk  Place  before  Queen  Elizabeth's  visit  to  it  in  1594. 
The  15th  article  is— ••  The  swetynynge  of  the  house  in  all  places  by  any  means." 
Again,  in  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  •• — the  smoak  of  juniper  is  in  great 
request  with  us  at  Oxford,  to  sweeten  our  chambers."  See  also  King  Henry  IF".  P 
II.  act  5,  sc  4.        STEEVENS. 

[7]  The  pain  commonly  called  the  heart-bum^  proceeds  from  an  aeid  humour  in 
(b«  stomach,  and  is  therefore  properly  enough  imputed  to  tart  looks. 

'  JOHNSON 
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Hero,  He  is  of  a  very  melaocholj 

Beat.  He  were  an  excellent  man, 
in  the  mid-way  between  him  and  Benbua^/A.  -.  kwc  uuv  la  luu 
like  an  image,  and  says  nothings  and  the  other,  too  like 
my  lady's  eldest  son,  evermore  tattling. 

Le(m.  Then  half  signior  Benedick's  tongue  in  count 
John's  mouth,  and  half  count  John's  melancholy  in  signior 
Benedick's  &ce, — 

Beet.  With  a  good  leg,  and  a  good  foot,  uncle,  and  mo- 
ney enough  in  his  purse,  such  a  man  would  win  any  woman 
in  the  woild, — ^if  he  could  get  her  good  will. 

Leon.  By  my  troth,  niece,  thou  wait  never  get  thee  a 
Imsband,  ii  thou  be  so  shrewd  of  thy  tongue. 

^fU.  In  faith,  she  is  too  curst. 

Beat.  Too  curst  is  more  tlmn  curst :  I  shall  lessen  God's 
•eniMng  that  way :  for  it  is  said,  God  sends  €t  cwst  cow 
th*H  iwrns^  but  to  a  cow  too  curst,  he  «end8  noae. 

Leon.  So,  by  being  too  curst,  God  will  send  you  no  homs. 

Beat.  Just,  if  he  send  me  no  husband  ;  for  the  which 
blessing,  I  am  at  him  upon  my  knees  every  morning  and 
evenmg :  Lord !  I  could  not  endure  a  husband  with  a  beard 
on  his  face ;  I  had  rather  lie  in  the  woc^en, 

Leon.  You  may  light  upon  a  husband,  that  hath  no 
b^ard. 

Beat.  What  should  I  do  with  him  ?  dress  him  in  my  ap- 
parel, and  make  him  my  waiting  gentlewoman  ?  He  that 
hath  a  beard,  is  more  than  a  youth ;  and  he  that  hath  no 
beard,  is  less  than  a  man:  and  he  that  is  more  than  a 
youth,  is  not  for  me  ;  and  he  that  is  le;ss  than  a  man,  1  am 
not  for  him:  Therefore  I  will  even  take  six-pence  in 
earnest  of  the  bear-herd,  and  lead  his  apes  into  hell. 

Leon.  Well  then,  go  you  into  hell  ? 

Beat  No ;  but  to  the  gate  ;  and  there  will  the  devil 
meet  me,  like  an  old  cuckold,  with  horns  on  bis  head,  and 
say.  Get  you  to  heaven^  Beatrice^  get  you  to  heaven  ;  here^s 
no  place  for  you  maids :  so  deliver  I  up  my  apes,  and 
away  to  saint  Peter  for  the  heavens  ;  he  shows  me  where 
the  bachelors  sit,  and  there  live  we  as  merry  as  the  da/ 
is  long. 

Ant.  Well,  niece,  1  trust,  you  will  be  ruled  by  your 
father.  [To  Hero. 

BecU.  Yes,  faith ;  it  is  my  cousin's  duty  to  make 
courtesy,  and  say.  Father^  us  it  please  you : — ^but  yet  for 

Vol,  II.  15 
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all  that,  cousm,  let  him  be  a  handsome  leIlow»  or  eke  make 
another  courtesy,  and  say.  Father,  as  it  please  me. 

Leon,  Well,  niece,  I  hope  to  see  you  one  day  fitted 
with  a  husband. 

Beat.  Not  till  God  make  men  of  some  other  metal  than 
earth.  Would  it  not  g^ye  a  woman  to  be  overmastered 
with  a  piece  of  valiant  dust  ?  to  make  an  account  of  her 
life  to  a  clod  of  wayward  marl  ?  No,  uncle,  I'll  none  : 
Adam's  sons  are  my  brethren  ;  and  truly,  1  hold  it  a  sin  to 
match  in  my  kindred. 

Leon.  Daughter,  remember,  what  I  told  you :  if  the 
prince  do  solicit  you  in  that  kind,  you  know  your  answer. 

Beat.  The  fault  will  be  in  the  music,  cousin,  if  you  be 
not  woo'd  in  good  time  :  if  the  prince  be  too  in^ortant, ' 
tell  him,  there  is  measure  in  every  thing,  and  so  dance 
out  the  answer.  For  hear  me.  Hero  ;  Wooing,  wedding, 
and  repenting^  is  as  a  Scotch  jig,  a  measure, "  and  a  cinque- 
pace  :  the  first  suit  is  hot  and  hasty,  like  a  Scotch  jig,  and 
full  as  fantastical ;  the  wedding,  mannerly-modest,  as  a 
measure  full  of  state  and  ancientry ;  and  then  comes  re- 
pentance, and,  with  his  bad  legs,  falls  into  the  cinque- 
pace  faster  and  faster,  till  be  sink  into  his  grave. 

Leon.  Cousin,  you  apprehend  passing  shrewdly. 

Beat.  I  have  a  good  eye,  uncle  ;  I  can  see  a  church  by 
day-hght 

Leon.  The  revellers  are  entering  f  brother,  make  good 
room. 
Enter  Don  Pedro,  Claudio,  Benedick,  Balthazar;  Don 

John,   Borachio,     Margaret,   Ursula,    and    others^ 

masked. 

D.  Pedro.  Lady,  will  jou  walkabout  with  your  friend  ? 

Hero.  So  you  walk  softiy,  and  look  sweetly,  and  say 
nothing,  I  am  youris  for  the  walk ;  and,  especially,  when  I 
walk  away 

D.  Pedro.  With  me  in  your  company  ? 

Hero    I  may  say  so,  when  I  please. 
•     D.  Pedro.  And  when  please  you  to  say  so  ? 

Hero.  When  I  like  your  favour  ;  for  God  defend,  the 
lute  should  be  like  the  case ! 

D.  Pedro.  My  visor  is  Philemon's  roof;  within  the 
house  is  Jove. 


n\ 


Important  here,  and  in  manv  oUier  places,  is  importmiatt.        JOHNSON 
91  A  mtaturt  in  old  laogiiafe,  baakle  its  ordionnr  roeanins,  lignified  also  a  dane%. 
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Hero.  Why,  then  your  visor  should  be  thatch'd. 

D.  Ped,  Speak  low,  if  you  speak  love.  [Takes  her  aside. 

Bene.  Well,  I  would  you  did  like  me. 

Marg.  So  would  not  1,  for  your  own  sake  ;  for  I  have 
many  ill  qualities. 

Bene.  Which  is  one  ? 

Marg.  I  say  my  prayers  aloud. 

Bene.  I  love  you  the  better ;  the  hearers  may  cry, 
Amen. 

Marg.  God  match  me  with  a  good  dancer ! 

Balth.  Amen. 

Marg.  And  God  keep  him  out  of  my  signt,  when  the 
dance  is  done  !-^Answer,  clerk. 

Balth.  No  more  words ;  the  clerk  is  answered. 

Urs.  I  know  you  well  enough  ;  you  are  signior  Antonio. 

Ant.  At  a  word,  I  am  not. 

Urs.  I  know  you  by  the  waggling  of  your  head. 

Ant.  To  tell  y<Ni  true,  1  counterfeit  him. 

Urs.  You  coqld  never  do  him  so  ill-well,  unless  you 
were  the  very  man :  Here's  his  dry  hand  up  and  down  ; 
you  are  he,  you  are  he. 

Ant.  At  a  word,  I  am  not. 

Urs.  Come,  come  ;  do  you  think  I  do  not  know  you  by 
your  eaccellent  wit  ?  Can  virtue  hide  itself?  Go  to,  mum, 
you  are  he :  graces  will  appear,  and  there's  an  end. 

Beat.  Will  you  not  tell  me  who  told  you  so  ? 

Bene.  No,  you  shall  pardon  me. 

Beat.  Nor  will  you  not  tell  me  who  you  are  ? 

Bene.  Not  now. 

Beat.  That  I  was  disdainful, — and  that  I  had  my  good 
wit  out  of  the  Hundred  merry  Tales  ^ — Well,  this  was 
signior  Benedick  that  s^d  so. 

Bene.  What's  he  ? 

Beat.  I  am  sure,  you  know  him  well  enough* 

Bene.  Not  I,  believe  me. 

Beat.  Did  he  never  make  you  laugh  ? 

Bene.  I  pray  you,  what  is  he  ? 

Beat.  Why,  he  is  the  prince's  jester:  a  very  dull  fi>oI ; 
only  his  gifl  is  in  devising  impossible  slanders  :  none  but 
libertines  delight  in  him ;  and  the  commendation  is  not 
in  his  wit,  but  in  his  villany ;  for  he  both  pleaseth  men, 
and  angers  them,  and  then  they  laugh  at  him,  and  beat 
him  :  I  am  sure,  he  is  in  the  fleet ;  I  would  he  had  board- 
ed me. 
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Bene.  When  I  kdm^lhe  gentleaiatt,  Vl\  tSX  htm  iirhat 
yoa  flay* 

Beat,  Do,  do :  he'll  but  brea^  a  comparason  or  tiro  od 
'fioe  ;  ^ Which,  peradventupe^  not  marfccd,  or  not-laugh^d  at, 
strikes  him  into  melancholy  ;  and  then  there's  a  piartrid^t' 
wing  sayed,  for  the  fool  will  eat  bo  supper  that  night. 
[Music  'wtihtn,]    We  mast  IbUour  'die  leaden. 

Bene,  In  every  good  thing. 

Beat,  Nay,  if  they  lead  to  any  ill,  I  will  leave  them  at 
the  next  turning,     [partee*     Then  txeiutU  all  bni  Don  John, 
^  BoRACHio,  aikd  Clavdio. 

'  D.  John,  Sure^  my  brother  is  ainoroUs  on  Hero,  and 
hath  withdrawn  her  father  to  break  with  hnn  i^ut  it : 
The  ladies  ibth>w  her,  and  but  one  visor  remadns^ 

Bora,  And  that  is  'Olaudio :  I  kneiv  Mn  4y  hi^  bearing. 

D,  John,  Are  not  you  signfor  Benedick i'       - 

Claud,  You  know  me  well ;  i  am  he. 

D,  John,  Signidr,  you  are  viery  near  m^  bro^e^  in  his 
love :  he  is  enamoured  on  Hero;  I  pray  yo«,  idissuade  him 
from  her,  she  is  no  equal  for  his  birth :  yoa  ms^  do  the 
part  of  an  honest  man  in  it. 

Claud.  How  know  you  he  Joves  hdr? ^ 

D,  John.  I  heard  him  swear  his  affisction. 

Bdra.  So  did  1  teo ;  and  he  swore  he  wteid  nuurry  her 
to-night.  ' 

D.John,  Come » let  us  to  the  banquet 

{Exeunt  Don  Johk  and  Bora. 

Gaud,  Thus  ai^swer  I  in  natne  of  Benedick^ 
But  hear  this  ill  news  with  the  ears  of  OlaucKo.— * 
'*Tis  certain  so  ;-— the  prinbe  woos  for  hidis^lfr 
Friendship  is  constant  in  aM  other  thin^. 
Save  in  the  office  and  affairs  of  love : 
Therefore^  all  hearts  in  love  use  their  own  tongues  ; 
Let  every  eye negoetate  for  itself. 
And  trust  no  agent :  for  beauty  is  a  witch. 
Against  whose  charms  faith  melieth  into  blood. ' 
This  is  an  accident  of  houriy  proof,  ' 

Which  I  mistrusted  not :  Farewell  therelbre,  Hero  I 
Re'enter  Bevboick. 

Bene.  Count  Claudio  ? 

til  \.  e.  as  wax  when  opposed  to  the  fire  kSodled  by  a  witchf,  do  longer  presenrw 
tbt  figure  of  the  perton  it  wis  designed  to  represeot,  but  flows  into  a  sbapeiess  lump  - 
flo  fidelity,  when  confronted  with  beauty,  diflsolves  into  our  ruling  passion,  and  is 
loiC  there  lUce  a  drop  of  water  is  the  sea  fiTfifiVBKS^ 
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D.  Pedro.  To  be  whipped!  What's  his  fault? 

Bene.  The  flat  tranarressioD  of  a  school-bov  :  who.  be- 
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the  world's  end  ?  I  mU.  go  on  the  slightest  errand  now 
to  the  Antipodes,  that  you  can  devise  to  send  me  on ;  1 
will  fetch  you  a  toothpicker  now  from  the  farthest  inch 
of  Asia ;  hring  you  the  length  of  Prester  John's  foot ; 
fetch  you  a  hair  off  the  great  Cham's  beard ;  *  do  you  any 
embassage  to  the  Pigmies,  rather  than  hold  three  words 
conference  mth  this  harpy:  You  have  no  employment 
for  me  ? 

D,  Pedro.  Nonerbut  to  tiesire  yi»urgood  <;ompaQy. 

Bene,  O  Ood,  sir,  here's  a  dish  1  love  not ;  I  cannot  en- 
dure my  lady  Tongue.  [Exit, 

D,  Pedro,  Come,  lady,  come  ;  you  have  lost  the  heart 
of  signior  Beaedick. 

Beat  Indeed,  ray  lord,  he  lent  it  me  a  while  ;  and  I 
gave  him  use  for  it,  a  double  heart  for  his  single  one : 
marry,  once  before,  he  won  it  of  me  with  false  dice, 
therefore  your  grace  may  well  say,  I  have  lost  it. 

D.  Pedro.  You  have  put  him  down,  lady,  you  have 
put  him  down. 

Beat.  So  I  would  not  he  should  do  me,  ray  lord,  lest  I 
should  prove  the  mother  of  fools.  I  have  brought  count 
Claudio,  whom  you  sent  me  to  seek. 

D.  Ped.  Why,  how  now,  count  ?  wherefore  are  you  sad  l 

Gaud.  Not  sad,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  How  then  ?  Sick  ? 

Claud.  Neither,  my  lord. 

Beat.  The  count  is  neither  sad,  nor  sick,  nor  merry, 
nor  well :  but  civil,  count ;  civil  as  an  orange,  and  some- 
thing of  that  jealous  complexion. 

D.  Pedro.  1 'faith,  lady,  I  think  your  blazon  to  be  true; 
though,  rU  be  sworn,  if  he  be  so,  his  conceit  is  false. — 
Here,  Claudio,  I  have  wooed  in  thy  name,  and  fair  Hero 
is  won ;  1  have  broke  with  her  father,  and  his  good  will 
obtained :  name  the  day  of  marriage,  and  God  giv«  thee 
joy! 

Leon.  Count,  take  of  me  my  daughter,  and  with  her  my 
fortunes :  his  grace  hath  made  the  match,  and  all  grace 
6ay  Amen  to  it ! 

Beat.  Speak,  count,  'tis  your  cue. 

CUmd.  Silence  is  the  peifectest  herald  of  joy :  I  were 
but  little  happy,  if  I  could  say  how  much. — Lady,  as  you 

[5]  S.  e.  I  will  undertake  the  most  difficult  task,  rather  than  have  any  conversa- 
tion with  lady  Beatrice.  Alluding  to  the  difficulty  of  accen  to  either  of  tbou 
iBooarcbs.  but  more  ;>art  Icularly  to  the  former.  8TEE  VEN8. 
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nre  none,  I  am  yours :  I  gire  away  myself  lor  youy  and 
dote  upon  the  exchange. 

Beat.  Speak,  cousin  ;  or,  if  you  cannot^  stop  his  BMUth 
with  a  kiss,  and  let  him  not  speak,  neither. 

D.  Pedro,  In  faith,  lady,  you  have  a  merry  heart. 

Beat.  Yea,  my  lord  ;  I  thank  it,  poor  iboi,  it  keeps  on 
the  windy  side  of  care  : — My  cousin  tells  him  in  his  ear^ 
that  he  is  in  her  heart. 

Claud   And  so  she  doth,  cousin^ 

Beat.  Good  lord,  for  alliance  !-^Tbus  goes  e<?ery  one 
to  the  world  but  1,  and  I  am  sun-burned ;  1  ne»y  sit  in  a 
comer,  and  cry,  heigh  ho!  for  a  husband. 

D.  Pedro.  Lady  Beatrice,  I  will  get  you  one. 

Beat.  I  would  rather  have  one  of  your  Other's  getting  r 
hath  your  grace  ne'er  a  brother  like  you  ?  Your  fethet 
got  excellent  husbands,  if  a  maid  could  come  by  them. 

D.  Pedro.  Will  you  have  me,  kdy  ? 

Beat.  No,  my  lord,  unless  I  raighi  have  another  fbr 
working-days  ;  your  grace  is  too  costly  to  wear  every  day : 
But,  I  beseech  your  grace,  pardon  me  ;  I  was  bom  t« 
speak  all  mirth,  and  no  matter. 

D.  Pedro.  Your  silence  most  oiends  me,  and  to  be 
merry  best  becomes  you  ;  fer^  out  of  ^piestioDj  you ' w^^e 
bom  in  a  merry  hour. 

Beat.  No,  sure,  my  lord,  my  mother  cry*d ;  but  th6n 
there  was  a  star  danced,  and  under  that  was  I  bom.-^ 
Cousins,  God  give  you  joy  I 

Leon.  Niece,  wiH  you  look  to  those  things  I  told  yo^oft 

Beat.  I  cry  you  mercy,  uncle .^^^By  your  grace ^s*  pat^ 
don.  '  [Exit  BEAtAitiE* 

D.  P^ro.  By  my  troth,  a  pleas^t^pirited  lady. 

Leon.  There's  little  of  the  melancholy  element  in  her^* 
my  lord :  she  is  never  sad,  but  when  she  sleeps  \  sod  not 
ever  sad  then ;  for  I  have  hclard  my  daughter  say,  she 
hath  often  dreamed  of  unhappmess,^  and  waked  herseir 
with  laughing. 

D.  Pedro.  She  cannot  endure  to  hear  tell  of  a  husband* 

Leon.  O,  by  no  means ;  she  mocks  aU  her  wooers  out 
of  suit. 

[5]  Th*re*s  little  qf  the  melancholy  element  in  her,}  *^  Does  not  our  Hfe  ronsisl 
otihefowetementt?^*  says  Sir  Toby,  \nTrvelftk- If ight  So,  also  In  ITing  HenrTt 
Vi  **Yte  is  pure  txr  and  fire,  and  the  duH  elemenit  of  earth  and  nater  never  appear 
Jn  hJm."  MALONE. 

161  I7»iAflpi>£neM,— a  wild,  Tvaaton»  unlucky  trick  WARBURTON. 
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D*  John.  Any  bar,  any  cross,  any  impediment  will  be 
medicinable  to  me  :  1  am  sick  in  displeasure  to  him ;  and 
whatsoever  comes  athwart  his  affection,  ranges  evenly 
with  mine.     How  canst  thou  cross  this  marriage  ? 

Bora.  Not  honestly,  my  lord ;  but  so  covertly  that  no 
dishonesty  shall  appear  in  me. 

D.  John.  Show  me  briefly  how. 

Bora.  I  think,  I  told  your  lordship,  a  year  smce,  how 
much  I  am  in  the  favour  of  Margaret,  the  waiting-gentle- 
woman to  Hero. 

D.  John.  I  remember. 

Bora.  I  can,  at  any  unseasonable  instant  of  the  night, 
appoint  her  to  look  out  at  her  lady^s  chamber-window. 

D  John.  What  life  is  in  that,  to  be  the  death  of  thii 
marriage  ? 

Bora.  The  poison  of  that  lies  m  you  to  temper.  Go 
you  to  the  prince  your  brother ;  spare  not  to  tell  him, 
that  he  hath  wronged  his  honour  in  marrying  the  renown- 
ed Claudio  (whose  estimation  do  you  mightily  hold  up)  to 
a  contaminated  stale,  such  a  one  as  Hero. 

D.  John.  What  proof  shall  I  make  of  that  ? 

Bora.  Proof  enough  to  misuse  the  prince,  to  vex  Clau- 
dio, to  undo  Hero,  and  kill  Leonato :  Look  you  for  any 
other  issue  ? 

D.  John.  Only  to  despite  them,  I  will  endeavour  any 
thing. 

Bora.  Go  then,  find  me  a  meet  hour  to  draw  Don  Pe» 
dro»  and  the  count  Claudio,  alone  :  tell  them,  that  you 
know  that  Hero  loves  me  ;  intend  a  kind  of  zeal '  both 
to  the  prince  and  Claudio,  as — ^in  love  of  your  brother's 
honour  who  hath  made  this  match  ;  and  his  friend  sr^u- 
tation,  who  is  thus  like  to  be  cozened  with  the  semblance 
of  a  maid, — that  you  have  discovered  thus.  They  will 
scarcely  believe  this  without  trial ;  offer  them  instances ; 
which  shall  bear  no  less  likelihood,  than  to  see  me  at  her 
chamber- window ;  hear  me  call  Margaret,  Hero  ;  hear 
Margaret  term  me  Borachio  ;  and  bring  them  to  see  this, 
the  very  night  before  the  intended  wedding :  for,  in  the 
mean  time,  1  will  so  fashion  the  matter,  that  Hero  shall 
be  absent ;  and  there  shall  appear  such  seeming  truths 
of  Hero's  disloyalty,  that  jealousy  shall  be  call'd  assurance, 
and  all  the  preparation  overthrown. 

£t]  ItUtnd,  i.  6.  pretend.    So,  in  King  Richard  III: 

**JiUetidUig  deeo  lURpicion.*'  8TEEVEN8 
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D.  John.  Grow  this  to  what  adverse  issue  it  can,  I  will 
pat  it  in  practice  :  Be  cuoDiDg  in  the  working  this,  and 
thy  fee  is  a  thousand  ducats. 

Bora.  Be  you  constant  in  the  accusation,  and  my  cun- 
ning shall  not  shame  me. 

D.  John.  I  will  presently  go  learn  their  day  of  mar- 
riage. [Exeunt, 
SCENE  III. 
LfiONATo's  Gurden.     Enter  Benezmck  0nd  -a  Bay. 

Bene.  Boy, — 

Boy.  Signiof*. 

Bene.  In  my  chsunher-window  lies  a  book;  bring  it 
hither  to  me  in  the  orchard.^ 

Boy.  I  am  here  already,  sir. 

Bene.  I  know  that ; — but  I  would  have  thee  hence,  and 
here  again.  [Exit  Boy.] — I  do  much  wonder,  that  one 
man,  seeing  how  much  another  man  is  a  fool  when  he 
dedicates  his  behaviours  to  love,  will,  afler  he  hath  laughed 
at  such  shallow  follies  in  others,  become  the  argument  of 
his  own  scorn,  by  falling  in  love  :  And  such  a  man  is 
Claudio.  I  have  known,  when  there  was  no  music  with 
him  but  the  drum  and  ^e  ;  and  now  had  he  rather  hear 
the  tabor  and  the  pipe  :  I  have  known,  when  he  would 
have  walked  ten  mile  afoot,  to  see  a  good  armour  ;  and 
DOW  will  he  lie  ten  nights  awake,  carving  the  fashion  of  a 
new  doublet.  He  was  wont  to  speak  plain,  and  to  the 
purpose,  like  an  honest  man,  and  a  soldier ;  and  now  is 
he  tum'd  orthographer ;  his  words  are  a  very  fantasti- 
cal banquet,  just  so  many  strange  dishes.  May  I  be  so 
converted,  and  see  with  these  eyes  2  1  cannot  tell ;  I 
thmk  not :  I  will  not  be  sworn,  but  love  may  transform 
me  to  an  oyster  ;  but  I'll  take  my  oath  on  it,  till  he  have 
made  an  oyster  of  me,  he  shall  never  make  me  such  a 
fool.  One  woman  is  fair ;  yet  I  am  well :  another  is 
wise  ;  yet  I  am  well :  another  virtuous  ;  yet  I  am  well : 
But  till  all  graces  be  in  one  woman,  one  woman  shall  not 
come  in  my  grace.  Rich  she  shall  be,  that's  certain ; 
wise,  or  PU  none ;  virtuous,  or  I'll  never  cheapen  her ; 
£ur,  or  I'll  never  look  on  her ;  mild,  or  come  not  near 
me  ;  noble,  or  not  I  for  an  angelj  of  good  discourse,  an 
excellent  musician,  and  her  hair  shall  be  of  what  colour 

[9]  G«rdeoi  wen  anciently  called  orchards.    8T££  YENS. 
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it  please  God.*     Ha !  the  prince  and  monsieur  Lore !  I 
will  hide  me  in  the  arbour.  [Withdr(m9. 

Enter  Don  Pedro,  Leonato,  and  Clavdio. 

i).  Pedro,  Come,  shall  vre  hear  this  music  ? 

Claud.  Yea,  my  good  lord  : — how  still  the  evening  is, 
As  hush'd  on  purpose  to  grace  harmony ! 

D.  Pedro.  See  you  where  Benedick  hath  hid  himself? 

Gaud.  O,  very  well,  my  lord  :  the  music  ended. 
We'll  fit  the  kid-fox  with  a  penny-worth.* 

Enter  Balthazar,  with  music. 

D.  Pedro.  Come,  Balthazar,  we'll  hear  that  song  again. 

Balth.  O  good  my  lord,  tax  not  so  bad  a  voice 
To  slander  music  more  than  once. 

D,  Pedro.  It  is  the  witness  still  of  excellency. 
To  put  a  strange  face  on  his  own  perfection  :-— 
I  pray  thee,  sing,  and  let  me  woo  no  more. 

Balth.  Because  you  talk  of  wooing,  I  will  dng: 
Since  many  a  wooer  doth  commence  his  suit 
To  her  he  thinks  not  worthy ;  yet  he  woos  5 
Yet  will  he  swear,  he  loves, 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  pray  thee,  come  : 
Or,  if  thou  wilt  hold  longer  argument, 
Do  it  in  notes. 

Balth.  Note  this  before  my  notes, 
There's  not  a  note  of  mine  that's  worth  the  noting. 

D.  Pedro.  Why,  these  are  very  crotchets  that  he  speaks  ; 
Note,  notes,  forsooth,  and  noting!  [Music. 

Bene.  Now,  divine  air!  now  is  his  soul  ravished  ! — Is 
it  not  strange,  that  sheep's  guts  should  hale  souls  out  of 
men's  bodies  ? — Well,  a  horn  for  my  taoney,  when  all's 
done. 

[1]  Perhaps  Benedick  alludes  to  a  fashion,  very  common  in  the  time  of  Shak«> 
apeare,  that  of  d^iij  </i«  Aa«r.    STEEVENS. 

The  practice  of  dying  the  hair  was  one  of  those  fashions  so  frequent  before  and 
In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  as  to  be  thought  worthy  of  particular  aniroadvenieo 
from  the  puJpit  In  the  Homily  against  excess  of  apparel,  B.  I  1547,  after  men- 
tioning the  common  excuses  of  some  nice  and  vain  women  for  painting  tbeir  fiees, 
dying  their  /ta<r,  &c.  the  preacher  brealcs  out  into  the  following  invective  :  **  Who 
can  paynte  her  face,  and  curie  her  heere,  and  chaunge  it  fnto  an  unnaturall  colourtf 
but  therein  doth  worke  reprofe  to  her  Maker  who  made  iBtt  as  thoughe  she  coulde 
nake  herselfe  more  comelye  than  God  hath  appoynted  the  measure  of  her  beautie. 
What  do  these  women  but  go  about  to  refourme  that  which  God  bath  made  ?  not 
knowyng  that  all  thynges  naturall  is  the  worke  of  God :  and  tbyogea  di«gul8e<i  aid 
unnatural  be  the  workes  of  the  devyll,"  &c.    HEED. 

[2J  A  kid-fox  seems  to  be  no  more  than  a  young  fox  or  cuh  Tn  At  youlikt  tf, 
we  have  the'expressJon  of—'*  two  doi-aatty    RITSON 
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Balthazar  sings, 
1. 
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8he  should  so  dote  on  signior  Benedick,  whom  she  hath 
in  kll  outward  behaviours  seem'd  ever  to  abhor. 

Bene,  Is't  possible  ?  Sits  the  wind  in  that  comer  ? 

[Aside. 

Leon,  By  my  troth,  my  lord,  I  cannot  tell  what  to  think 
of  it ;  but  that  she  loves  him  with  an  enraged  afifection, — 
it  is  past  tne  infinite  of  thought. 

D,  Pedro,  May  be,  she  doth  but  counterfeit 

Claud.  'Faith,  like  enough. 

Leon.  O  God !  counterfeit !  There  never  was  coun- 
terfeit of  passoin  came  so  near  the  life  of  passion,  as  she 
discovers  it 

D.  Pedro.  Why,  what  effects  of  passion  shows  she  ? 

Claud.  Bait  the  hook  well ;  this  fish  will  bite.     [Aiide. 

Leon.  What  effects,  my  lord  !    She  will  sit  you, — 
You  heard  my  daughter  tell  you  how. 

Claud.  She  did,  indeed. 

D.  Pedro.  How,  how,  I  pray  you  ?  You  amaze  me  :  I 
would  have  thought  her  spirit  had  been  invincible  against 
all  assaults  of  affection. 

Leon.  I  would  have  sworn  it  had,  my  lord ;  especially 
against  Benedick. 

Bene  [Aside.]  I  should  think  this  a  gull,  but  that  the 
white-bearded  fellow  speaks  it:  knavery  cannot,  sure, 
hide  himself  in  such  reverence. 

Claud.  He  hath  ta'en  the  infection ;  hold  it  up.    [Aside. 

D,  Pedro.  Hath  she  made  her  affection  known  to  Ben- 
edick ? 

Leon.  No ;  and  swears  she  never  will :  that's  her  torment 

Claud.  'Tis  true,  indeed ;  so  your  daughter  says  :  Sliall 
/,  says  she,  thai  have  so  oft  encountered  him  with  scom^ 
write  to  him  that  I  love  him  ? 

Leon.  This  says  she  now  when  she  is  beginning  to 
write  to  him  :  for  she'll  be  up  twenty  times  a  night ;  and 
there  will  she  sit  in  her  smock,  till  she  have  writ  a  sheet 
of  paper : — my  daughter  tells  us  all. 

Claud.  Now  you  talk  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  I  remember  a 
pretty  jest  your  daughter  told  us  of. 

Leon.  O,— when  she  had  writ  it,  and  was  reading  it 
over,  she  found  Benedick  and  Beatrice  between  the 
sheet?— 

Gaud.  That. 

Leon.  O,  she  tore  the  letter  into  a  thousand  halfpence  ; 
railed  at  herself,  that  she  should  be  so  immodest  to  write 
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Leon.  And  1  take  him  to  be  valiant 

D,  Pedro,  As  Hector,  I  assure  you :  and  in  the  mao- 
aging  of  quarrels  you  may  say  he  is  wise  ;  for  either  he 
avoids  them  with  great  discretion,  or  undertakes  them 
with  a  most  christian-like  fear. 

Leon.  If  he  do  fear  God,  he  mUst  uecessarily  keep 
peace  ;  if  he  break  the  peace,  he  ought  to  enter  into  a 
quarrel  with  fear  and  trembling. 

D.  Pedro,  And  so  will  he  do  ;  for  the  man  doth  fear 
God,  howsoever  it  seems  not  in  him,  by  some  large  jests 
iie  will  make.  Well,  I  am  sorry  for  yont  niece :  J^all 
we  go  see  Benedick,  and  tell  him  of  her  love  ? 

Claud.  Never  tell  him,  my  lord ;  let  her  wear  it  out 
with  good  counsel. 

Leon.  Nay,  that's  impossible  ;  she  may  wear  her  heart 
out  first. 

D.  Pedro,  Well,  we'll  hear  further  of  it  by  your  daugh- 
ter ;  let  it  cool  the  while.  I  love  Benedick  weH  ;  and  I 
could  wish  he  would  modestly  examine  himself,  to  see 
how  much  he  is  unworthy  so  good  a  lady. 

Leon,  My  lord,  will  you  walk  ?  dinner  is  ready. 

Claud,  If  he  do  not  dote  on  her  upon  this,  I  will  never 
trust  my  expectation.  [Ande, 

D,  Pedro,  Let  there  be  the  same  net  spread  for  her ; 
md  that  must  your  daughter  and  her  gentlewoman  carry. 
The  sport  will  be,  when  they  hold  one  an  opinion  of  an- 
other's dotage,  and  no  such  matter ;  that's  the  scene  that 
I  would  see,  which  will  be  merely  a  dumb  show.  Let  us 
•end  her  to  call  him  in  to  dinner.  [Aside, 

[Exe,  D.  Fed.  Claud^  and  Leon. 
Benedick  advances  from  the  arbour^ 

Bene,  This  can  be  no  trick :  The  conference  was  sadly 
borne. — They  have  the  truth  of  this  from  Hero.  They 
seem  to  pity  the  lady ;  it  seems,  her  affections  have  theii 
full  bent.  Love  me  !  why,  it  must  be  requited.  I  hear, 
how  I  am  censured :  they  say,  I  will  bear  myself  proudly, 
if  I  perceive  the  love  come  ftom  her ;  they  say  too,  that 
she  will  rather  die  than  give  any  sign  of -affection. — I  did 
never  think  to  marry  : — I  must  not  seem  proud  :•— happy 
are  they  that  hear  their  detractions,  and  can  put  them  to 
mending.  They  say,  the  lady  is  fair ; — 'tis  a  truth,  1 
can  bear  them  witness  :  and  virtuous* ; — 'lis  so,  I  cannot 
reprove  it ;  and  wise,  but  for  loving  me  : — By  my  troth, 
it  u  no  additi<m  to  her  wit ; — nor  no  great  argument  of 
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her  folly,  for  I  wffl  be  horribly  in  love  with  her.— I  may 
chance  have  some  odd  quirks  and  remnants  of  wit  broken 
on  me,  because  I  have  railed  so  long  against  marriage  : 
But  doth  not  the  appetite  alter  ?  A  man  loves  the  meat 
in  his  youth,  that  he  cannot  endure  in  his  age :  Shall 
quips,  and  sentences,  and  these  paper  bullets  of  the  brain, 
awe  a  man  from  the  career  of  his  humour?  No:  The 
world  must  be  peopled.  When  I  said,  I  would  die  a 
bachelor,  I  did  not  think  I  should  live  till  I  were  married. 
— ^Here  comes  Beatrice  :  By  this  day,  she's  a  fair  lady  : 
I  do  spy  some  marks  of  love  in  her. 

Enter  Beatrice.  ' 

Beat.  Against  my  will,  I  am  sent  to  bid  you  come  in  to 
dinner. 

Bene,  Fair  Beatrice,  I  thank  you  for  your  paihs. 

Beat.  I  took  no  more  pains  for  those  thanks,  than  you 
take  pains  to  thank  me  ;  if  it  had  been  painful,  I  would 
not  have  come. 

Bene.  You  take  pleasure  in  the  message  ? 

Beat.  Yea;  just  so  much  as  you  may  take  upon  a 
knife's  point,  and  choke  a  daw  withal : — ^You  have  no 
Btomach,  signior ;  fere  you  well.  [Exit. 

Bene.  Ha !  Against  my  wili  I  am  sent  to  bid  you  come  t6 
dinner — there's  a  double  meaning  in  that.  /  took  no  more 
pains  for  those  thanks,  than  you  took  pains  to  thank  me— 
that's  as  much  as  to  say,  Any  pains  that  I  take  for  yoti 
is  as  easy  as  thanks : — If  I  do  not  take  pity  of  her,  1  ani 
a  villain  ;  if  I  do  not  love  her,  I  am  a  Jew  :  I  will  go  get 
her  picture.  [Exit. 


ACT  III. 

SCEN'E  I. — ^Leonato's  Garden.    Enter  Hero,  Margar^t^ 
afid  Ursula. 
Hero. 
GOOD  Margaret,  run  thee  into  the  parlour  • 
There  thou  shalt  find  my  cousin  Beatrice, 
Proposing  with  the  prince  and  Claudio  :^ 
Whisper  her  ear,  and  tell  her,  I  and  Ursula 
Walk  in  the  orchard,  and  our  whole  discourse 

tn  pToponng  it  coDveniint,  from  the  FreDchwordjir0/a«,  discourac,  talk. 

STUEVEIJ? 
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Is  all  of  her ;  ilaj,  that  thou  overheardst  us ; 

And  hid  her  stead  into  the  pleached  hower, 

Where  honey-suckles,  ripen'd  by  the  sun, 

Forbid  the  sun  to  enter ; — ^like  fayourites, 

Made  proud  by  princes,  that  advance  their  pride 

Againt  that  power  that  bred  it : — ^there  will  she  hide  hmt. 

To  listen  our  propose  :*  This  is  thy  office. 

Bear  thee  well  in  it,  and  leave  us  alone. 

Mar.  ril  make  her  come,  1  warrant  you,  presently.  {Exm 

Hero.  Now,  Ursula,  when  Beatrice  doth  come. 
As  we  do  trace  this  alley  up  and  down, 
Our  talk  must  only  be  of  Benedick : 
When  I  do  name  him,  let  it  be  thy  part 
To  praise  him  more  than  ever  man  did  merit. 
My  talk  to  thee  must  be,  how  Benedick 
Is  sick  in  love  with  Beatrice  :  Of  this  matter 
Is  little  Cupid's  crafty  arrow  made. 
That  only  wounds  by  hearsay.     Now  begin  ; 

Enter  Beatrice,  behind. 
For  look  where  Beatrice,  like  a  lapwing,  runs 
Close  by  the  ground,  to  hear  our  conference. 

Urs.  The  pleasanrst  angling  is  to  see  the  fish 
Cut  with  her  golden  oars  the  silver  stream, 
And  greedily  devour  the  treacherous  bait : 
So  angle  we  for  Beatrice  ;  who  even  now 
Is  couched  in  the  woodbine  coverture  :  '  - 

Fear  you  not  my  part  of  the  dialogue. 

Hero.  Then  go  we  near  her,  that  her  ear  lose  nothing 
Of  the  false  sweet  bait  that  we  lay  for  it. — 

[They  advance  to  the  bower 
No,  truly,  Ursula,  she  is  too  disdainful ; 
I  know,  her  spirits  are  as  coy  ^uad  wild 
As  haggards  of  the  rock.^  *  Ji' 

Ur9.  But  are  you  sure. 
That  Benedick  loves  Beatrice  so  entirely  ? 

Hero.  So  says  the  prince,  and  my  new-trothed  lord. 

Urs.  And  did  they  bid  you  tell  her  of  it,  madam  ? 

[81  See  the  preceding  note.    STEEVENS. 

[9]  Turberville,  in  bis  book  of  Falconry  1575,  tella  us,  that  *•  the  haggard  doCb 
eome  from  foreign  parts  a  stranger  and  a  passenger  ;'*  and  Latham,  who  wrote  after 
him,  says,  that,  "  she  keeps  in  subjection  the  most  part  of  all  the  fowl  that  fly,  in- 
■omucb  that,  the  tassel  gentle,  her  natural  and  chiefest  companion,  dares  not  come 
near  that  coast  where  she  useth,  nor  sit  by  the  place  where  she  standeth.  Such  is 
the  greatness  of  her  spirit,  the  will  not  adnii  if  tuui  toeUtg,  until  such  a  time  as  oar 
tiir«worketb,»'&c    STEEVENS. 
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If  tliov'dett  lofie,  my  kbdness  shall  inakk  thee 

To  bind  oar  loves  up  in  a  holy  band  : 
For  others  say,  tbo«  dost  deserve  ;  and  i 
Beliote  it  better  than  reportmgly.  [£mr^ 

SCENE  II. 

A  R9om  tnl^BOfTATo's  House.     Enter  Don  PsoRO,  Cukuofo, 

BeHbduck,  and  Leokato. 

D.  Pedro,  I  do  but  stay  till  your  marria^  be  eoosum^ 
mate,  and  theb  I  go  toward  Arragon* 

Goad.  VYL  bring  you  thither,  my  lord,  if  you'll  vouch- 
•aife  ale. 

D,  Pedro.  Nay,  that  would  be  as  great  a«oil  in  the  new 
gkiss  of  your  marriage,  as  to  show  ^  child  his  new  coat, 
and  forbid  him  to  wear  it.  I  will  only  be  bold  with 
Benedick  for  his  compam ;  lot,  fron  the  crown  of  his 
head  to  the  sole  of  his  root,  he  is  all  mirth;  he  halh 
twice  or  tiirioe  cut  Cupid's  bdw^striog,  and  the  little 
hangman^  dare  not  shoot  at  him :  he  hath  a  heart  a| 
sound  as  a  bell,  and  his  tongue  is  the  clapper ;  for  what 
his  heart  thinks,  hia  tongue  speaks.  '    :  > 

'    Ben^.  Gallants,  I  am  not  as  I  have  been.  s 

Leon.  So  say  I ;  me  thinks,  you  are  sadder. 

Claud.  I  bo|>e,  iie  bo  in  lovoi  ^      . 

D.  Pedro.  Hang  him,  iniatit  f  there's  no,  true  drop  of 
blood  in  him,  to  be  truly  touch'd  With  lovo  :  if  he  be  sad, 
he  wants  money. 

Bene.  I  have  th^  tooth-aeh^ 

D.  Pedro.  Draw  it 

Bene.  Hang  it! 

Oarnd.'  You  urast  liang. it  first,  and  ^raw  it  afterwards. 

D.  Pedro.  What  ?  sigh  for  the  tooth-acli2 

Leon.  Where  is  but  a  humour,  or  a  worm  ? 

Bene.  Well,  every  one  can  master  a  grief,  but  he  that 
has  it. 

Claud.  Yet  say  I,  he  is  in  love. 

D.  Pedro.  There  is  no  appearance  of  fency  in  him, 
unless  it  be  a  fancy  that  he  hath  to  strange  disguises  ; 

«8  wHd  as  haggards  qf  the  roek ;  she  therefore  says,  that  wtftf  as  ber  heart  is*  itha 
^VA  tame  \t  to  the  hand.    JOHNSON. 
[61  This  character  of  Cupid  came  from  the  Arcadia  of  Sir  Philip  Sldoejt 
**  Millions  of  yeares  this  old  drivell  Cupid  lives; 
••  While  still  more  irretch,  more  wicked  he  doth  prore  i 

•*  Till  DOW  at  length  that  Jove  him  office  gives, 
**  (At  Juno*s  suite,  who  much  did  Argus  love,) 
**  In  this  our  world  a  hangman  for  to  be 
••  Of  all  those  foolea  that  will  have  all  they  see.**    FARMER. 
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as  to  be  a  DatchnMoi  to-day ;  a  Frenchman  to-morrow ; 
or  in  the  shape  of  two  coontries  at  once,  as  a  German  from 
the  waist  downward,  all  slops  f  and  a  Spaniard  from  the 
hip  upward,  no  doublet :  Unless  he  have  a  fancy*  to  this 
foolery,  as  it  appears  he  hath,  he  is  no  fool  for  fancy,  as 
you  would  have  it  appear  he  is. 

Claud,  If  he  be  not  in  love  with  some  woman,  there  is 
no  belieying  old  signs  :  He  brushes  his  hat  o'  mornings ; 
What  should  that  bode  ? 

D,  Pedro.  Hath  any  man  seen  him  at  the  barber's  ? 

Gaud.  No,  but  the  barber's  man  hath  been  seen  with 
him ;  and  the  old  ornament  of  his  cheek  hath  already 
stuffed  tennis-balls. 

Leon.  Indeed,  he  looks  younger  than  he  did,^  by  the  loss 
of  a  beard. 

D.  Pedro,  Nay,  he  rubs  himself  with  ciyet :  Can  you 
smell  him  out  by  that  ? 

Gaud,  That's  as  much  as  to  say.  The  sweet  youth's  in 
love. 

D.  Pedro.  The  gpreatest  note  of  it  is  his  melancholy. 

Gaud.  And  when  was  he  wont  to  wash  his  face  ? 

D.  Pedro.  Yea,  or  to  paint  himself  ?  for  the  which,  1 
hear  what  they  say  of  him. 

Gaiid.  Nay,  but  his  jesting  spirit ;  which  has  now 
crept  into  a  lute  string*  and  now  governed  by  stops. 

D,  Pedro.  Indeed,  that  tells  a  heavy  tale  for  him : 
Conclude,  conclude,  be  is  in  love. 

Gaud.  Nay,  but  I  know  who  loves  him. 

D.  Pedro.  That  would  I  know  too  ;  I  warrant,  one  that 
Jmows  him  not. 

Gaud.  Yes,  and  his  ill  conditions ;  and,  in  despite  of 
all,  dies  for  him. 

[71  So,  in  Greene*s  Farewell  to  Folly^  1617 :  **  We  are  almost  as  fantastic  as  the 
English  gentleman  that  is  painted  with  a  pair  of  sheers  in  his  hand,  as  not  being  re> 
solved  after  what  fashion  to  have  his  coat  cut.**  Again,  in  The  Seven  deadly  Sinnes 
^  London,  by  Thomas  Declcer,  1606  :  *•  For  an  Englishman's  sute  is  like  a  traitor*a 
bodie  that  hath  been  hanged,  drawne,  and  quartered,  and  is  set  up  in  several!  places: 
his  codpiece  is  in  Denmarice;  the  collorof  his  dublet  and  the  belly,  in  France  :  the 
wing  and  narrow  sleeve,  in  Italy :  the  short  waste  hangs  ouer  a  Dutch  botcher*a 
■tall  io  Utricb ;  bis  huge  sloppes  speaks  Spanish :  Polonia  gives  him  the  bootes, 
Itc— and  thus  we  mock  euerie  nation,  for  keeping  one  fashion,  vet  steale  patches 
from  euerie  one  of  them,  to  peece  out  our  pride ;  and  are  now  laughing-stocks  to 
them,  because  their  cut  so  scurvily  becomes  us.**    STEEVENS. 

Slops  are  large  loose  breeehttt  or  trowtert,  worn  only  by  sailors  at  present. 

[8]  Here  is  a  play  upon  the  word./*ancy,  which  Shakespeare  uses  for  love  as  wel' 
as  for  hnmouTt  caprice,  or  affectation.    JOHNSON. 

[91  Love-songs  in  our  author's  time  were  generally  sung  to  the  music  of  th«  Iut« 
8o,  io  Xter  i^Mty  /F.  P.  I : 

" as  melaoebolv  as  an  old  lion,  or  a  /ot»«r*»  /««/«.**    M ALONE 
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D.  Pedro,  She  shall  be  baried  wilh  her  faee  upwards. 

Bene,  Yet  is  this  no  charm  for  the  tooth-ach. — Old 
signior,  walk  aside  with  me  ;  I  have  studied  eight  or  nine 
wise  words  to  speak  to  you,  which  these  hobby-horses 
must  not  hear.  \Exe,  Bene,  and  Leon. 

D,  Pedro,  For  my  life,  to  break  with  him  about  Bea« 
trice. 

Gaud,  'Tis  eren  so :  Hero  and  Margaret  have  by  this 
played  their  parts  with  Beatrice  ;  and  then  the  two  bean 
will  not  bite  one  another,  when  they  meet 
Enter  Don  John. 

D,  John*  My  lord  and  brother,  God  save  you. 

D,  Pedro,  Good  den,  brother. 

D,  John,  If  your  leisure  served,  I  would  speak  with  yoa* 

D,  Pedro,  In  private  ? 

D.  John,  If  it  please  you  ; — ^yet  count  Claudio  may 
hear  ;  for  what  I  would  speak  of,  concerns  him. 

D.Pedro.  What's  the  matter ? 

D.  John,  Means  your  lordship  to  be  married  to-mor- 
row ?  [To  Claudio. 

D,  Pedro,  You  know,  he  does. 

D,  John,  I  know  not  that,  when  he  knows  what  I  know. 

Gaud,  If  there  be  any  impediment,  I  pray  you,  dis- 
cover it. 

D,  John,  You  may  think,  I  love  you  not ;  let  that  appear 
hereafter,  and  aim  better  at  me  by  that  I  will  now  mani- 
fest :  For  my  brother,  I  think,  he  holds  you  well ;  and  in 
deamess  of  heart  hath  holp  to  effect  your  ensuing  mar- 
riage :  surely,  suit  ill  spent,  and  labour  ill  bestowed ! 

' D.Pedro.  Why,  what's  the  matter? 

D,  John,  I  came  hither  to  tell  you  ;  and,  circumstances 
shortened,  (for  she  hath  been  too  long  a  talking  of,)  the 
lady  is  disloyal. 

Gaud.  Who  ?  Hero  ? 

D,  John.  Even  she  ;  Leonato's  Hero,  your  Hero,  every 
man's  Hero. 

Gaud.  Disloyal? 

D.  John,  The  word  is  too  good  to  paint  out  her  wick- 
edness ;  I  could  say,  she  were  worse  ;  think  you  of  a 
worse  title,  and  I  will  fit  her  to  it.  Wonder  not  till  fur- 
ther warrant :  go  but  with  me  to-night,  you  shall  see  her 
chamber-window  entered;  even  the  night  before  her 
wedding-day  :  if  you  love  her  then,  to-morrow  wed  her ; 
but  it  would  better  fit  your  honour  to  change  your  mind 
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CUMd.  May  ^s  be  so  ? 

D.  Pedro.  I  will  not  think  it. 

D.  John.  If  you  dare  not  trust  that  you  see.  confess  not 
that  you  know :  if  you  will  follow  me,  I  will  show  you 
enough  ;  and  when  you  have  seen  more,  and  heard  more, 
proceed  acconfingly. 

Claud.  If  I  see  any  thing  to-night  why  I  should  not 
marry  her  to-morrow  ;  in  the  congregation,  where  1 
should  wed,  there  will  I  shame  her. 

D.  Pedro.  And^  as  I  wooed  for  thee  to  obtain  her,  I  will 
join  with  thee  to  disgrace  her. 

D,  John^  I  will  disparage  her  no  farther,  till  you  are 
my  witnesses  :  bear  it  coldly  but  till  midnight,  and  let  the 
issue  show  itselfl 

D.  Pedro,  O  day  untowardly  turned ! 
V  '^  €lcMuL '  O  biitehief  strangely  th wartiog !     ' 

D.  John.  O  league  right  well  pi'eTented! 
So  will  you  say,  when  you  have  seen  the  seouel.      [Exe. 

SCENE  III. 
A  Street.     Enter  Dqgbc^rry  and  Verges,  Tmth  the  Watch. 

Dogb.  Are  you  good  men  and  true  ? 

ferg.  Yea,  or  else  it  were  pity  but  they  should  suffer 
salvation,  body  and  soul. 

Dogb.  Nay,  that  were  a  punishment  too  good  for  them* 
if  they  should  have  any  allegiance  ip  them,  being  chosen 
for  the  prince's  watch. 

Ferg.  Well,  give  them  their  charge,  neighbour  Dog- 
berry. 

Dogb.  First,  who  think  you  the  most  desartless  man  to 
be  constable. 

1  Watch.  Hugh  Oatcake,  sir,  or  George  Seacoal ;  for 
they  can  write  and  read. 

Dogb.  Come  hither,  neighbour  Seacoal  j  Pod  hath 
blessed  you  with  a  good  name  :  to  be  a  well-favoured  mail 
is  the  gift  of  fortune  ;  but  to  write  an^  read  comes  by 
nature. 

2  Watch.  Both  which,  master  constable, — 

Dogb.  You  have ;  I  knew  it  would  be  your  answer 
Well,  for  your  favour,  sir,  why,  give  God  thanks,  and 
make  no  boast  of  it ;  and  for  your  writing  and  reading,  let 
that  appear  when  there  is  no  need  of  such  vanity.  You  are 
thought  here  to  be  Ihe  most  senseless  and  fit  man  for  the 
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2  Wlaidu  How»  if  the  nurse  be  adeep,  and  will  not 
bear  us  Z* 

.2>og6.  Wby  then,  depart  in  peace,  and  let  tbe  chiM 
wake  ber  with  crying :  for  tbe  ewe  tlMt  will  not  bear  her 
lamb  when  it  baes,  will  never  answer  a  calf  when  he  bleats. 

Ferg.  'Tis  very  true- 

Dogb,  This  is  tbe  end  of  the  charge.  You,  constable^ 
are  to  present  tbe  prince's  own  person  :  if  you  meet  the 
prince  in  the  night,  you  may  stay  him. 

Ferg.  Nay,  l^Vlady,  that,  I  think,  be  cannot. 

Dogb.  Five  shillings  to  one  on't,  with  any  man  that 
knows  tbe  statutes,  he  may  stay  him  :  marry,  not  without 
the  prince  be  willing  :  for,  indeed,  the  watch  oaght  to  of- 
fend no  man  ;  and  it  is  an  offence  to  stay  a  man  against 
his  will. 

Ferg,  By'rlady,  I  think,  it  be  so. 

Dogb.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Well,  masters,  good  night :  an 
there  be  any  matter  of  weight  chances,  call  up  me  :  keep 
your  fellows'  counsels  and  your  own,  and  good  night. — 
Come,  neighbour. 

2  Watch.  Well,  masters,  we  hear  our  charge :  let  us 
go  sit  here  upon  the  church-bench  till  two,  and  then  all 
to  bed. 

Dogb.  One  word  more,  honest  neighbours:  I  pray 
you,  watch  about  signior  Leonato's  door ;  for  the  wed- 
ding being  there  to-morrow,  there  is  a  great  coil  to- 
night :  Adieu,  be  vigilant,  I  beseech  you. 

[Exeunt  Dogr.  and  Verg, 

Enter  Borachio  and  Conrade. 
Bora.  What!  Conrade, — 

Watch.  Peace,  stir  not.  lAside, 

Bora.  Conrade,  I  say ! 
Conr.  Here,  man,  I  am  at  thy  elbow. 
Bora.  Mass,  and  my  elbow  itched ;  I  thought,  there 
would  a  scab  follow. 

[2]  It  is  not  impossible  but  that  part  of  this  scene  was  intended  as  a  burlesque  on 
The  Statutes  qf  the  Streets,  1595.  Among  these  I  find  the  following :  **  22.  Ko  man 
•hall  blowe  any  home  in  the  night,  within  this  citie,  or  whistle  after  the  houre  of 
oyne  of  the  clock  in  the  night,  under  paine  of  imprisonment.**—"  23.  No  man  shall 
use  to  go  with  visourea,  or  disguised  by  night,  under  like  paine  of  Imprisonment.**—. 
*'  24.  Made  that  night  walkers,  and  evisdroppers,  like  punishment." — "  25.  No 
hammer-mao,  as  a  smith,  pewterer,  a  founder,  and  all  artificers  making  great  sound, 
shall  not  worke  after  the  houre  of  nyne  at  night.  &c.** — '*  30.  No  man  shall,  after 
the  houre  ol  nyne  at  night,  keepe  any  rule,  whereby  any  such  suddaine  outcry  be 
made  in  tbe  still  of  tbe  night,  as  making  any  affray,  or  beating  his  w;rfe.  or  servant, 
or  singing,  or  revyling  lo  his  house,  to  the  disturbance  of  his  neighbours,  under 
payoe  of  iila.  iiUd.*"  kc.  kc     STEE  VENS. 
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Bmircb^d  wonn-eaten  tapestry,  where  his  cod-piece 
seems  as  massy  as  his  club  ? 

Conr.  All  this  I  see  ;  and  see,  that  the  fashion  wears 
ont  more  apparel  than  the  man  :  But  art  not  thou  thy- 
self giddy  with  the  fashion  too,  that  thou  hast  shifted  out 
of  thy  tale  into  telling  me  of  the  fashion  ? 

Bora.  Not  so  neither :  but  know,  that  I  hare  to-night 
wooed  Margaret^  the  lady  Hero's  gentlewoman,  by  the 
name  of  Hero  ;  she  leans  me  out  at  her  mistress^  cham- 
ber-window, bids  me  a  thousand  times  good-night, — I 
tell  this  tale  yilely : — I  should  first  tell  thee,  how  the 
prince,  Claudio,  and  my  master,  planted,  and  placed, 
and  possessed  by  my  master  Don  John,  saw  afar  off  in 
the  orchard  this  amiable  encounter. 

Conr.  And  thought  they,  Margaret  was  Hero  ? 

Bora,  Two  of  them  did,  the  prince  and  Claudio  ;  but 
the  devil  my  master  knew  she  was  Margaret ;  and  partly 
by  his  oaths,  which  first  possessed  them,  partly  by 
the  dark  night,  which  did  deceive  them,  but  chiefiy  by 
my  villany,  which  did  confirm  any  slander  that  Don 
John  had  made,  away  went  Claudio  enraged ;  swore  he 
would  meet  her  as  he  was  appointed,  next  morning  at 
the  temple,  and  there,  before  the  whole  congregation, 
shame  her  with  what  he  saw  over-night,  and  send  bet 
home  again  without  a  husband. 

1  Watch,  We  charge  you  in  the  prince's  name,  stand. 

2  Watch.  Call  up  the  right  master  constable  :  We 
have  here  recovered  the  most  dangerous  piece  of  lech- 
ery that  ever  was  known  in  the  commonwealth. 

1  Watch.  And  one  Deformed  is  one  of  them  ;  I  know 
him,  he  wears  a  lock. 

Qmr,  Masters,  masters, — 

2  Watch,  You'll  be  made  bring  Deformed  forth,  I  war- 
rant you. 

the  Jewish  Samson.  The  reteoue  of  our  authcn*  i»  to  be  commeDded  :  The  sober 
audieDce  of  that  time  would  have  been  offended  with  the  mention  of  a  venerable 
name  on  so  light  an  occasion.  Shakespeare  is  indeed  sometimes  licentious  in  these 
matters :  But  to  do  him  justice,  he  generally  seems  to  have  a  sense  of  religion,  and 
to  be  under  its  influence.  What  Pedro  says  of  Benedicic  in  this  comedy,  may  be 
well  enough  applied  to  him :  The  nurn  doth  fear  God,  however  U  teems  not  to  he  in 
him  by  tome  large  jests  he  mill  make.    WARBURTON. 

I  believe  that  Shakespeare  knew  nothing  of  these  Christian  mythologists,  and  by 
the  shaven  Hercules  meant  only  Hercules  when  shaded  to  make  him  look  like  a  wa- 
flutn,  while  he  remained  in  the  service  of  Omphale,  his  Lydian  mistress.  Had  the 
shaven  Hercules  been  meant  to  represent  Samson,  be  would  probably  have  beea 
•quipped  with  a  Jaw-botn  instead  of  a  club,     STEEVENS. 
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Conr.  Masters, — 

1  Watch,  Never  speak ;  we  charge  yon,  let  us  obey 
you  to  go  with  us. 

Bora,  We  are  like  to  prove  a  goodly  commodity,  being 
taken  up  of  these  men's  bills/ 

Conr,  A  commodity  in  question,  I  warrant  you/-— 
Come,  we'll  obey  you.  [i^xeunt, 

SCENE  IV. 

A  Room  in  Leonato's  House,    Enter  Hero,  Margaret, 
and  Ursula. 

Hero.  Good  Ursula,  wake  my  cousin  Beatrice,  and 
desire  her  to  rise. 

Urs,  I  will,  lady. 

Hero.  And  bid  her  come  hither. 

Urs.  Well.  [Exit  Ursula. 

Marg.  Troth,  I  think,  your  other  rabato  were  better.' 

Hero.  No,  pray  thee,  good  Meg,  I'll  wear  this. 

Marg.  By  my  troth,  it's  not  so  good ;  and  I  warrant, 
your  cousin  will  say  so. 

Hero.  My  cousin's  a  fool,  and  thou  art  another;  I'll 
wear  none  but  this. 

Marg.  I  like  the  new  tire  within  excellently,  if  the  hair 
were  a  thought  browner :  and  your  gown's  a  most  ra^re 
fashion,  i'faith.  I  saw  the  duchess  of  Milan's  gown,  that 
they  praise  so. 

Hero.  O,  that  exceeds,  they  say. 

Marg,  By  my  troth,  it's  but  a  night-gown  in  respect 
of  yours  :  Cloth  of  gold,  and  cuts,  and  laced  wkh  silver  j 
set  with  pearls,  down  sleeves,  side-sleeves,'  and  skirts 


[4]  Here  is  a  eluster  of  conceits.  Commoditjf  was  formerly  as  dow,  tlie  usual 
term  for  an  article  of  merchandise.  To  take  «p,  besides  its  common  meaniiis,  (to 
apprehend,)  tvas  tbe  phrase  for  obtaining  goods  on  credit  "*  If  a  man  is  thorough 
with  tbem  in  honest  taking  up^  (says  Falstaff,)  then  tbey  must  stand  upon  security.** 
BUI  was  the  term  both  for  a  single  bond,  and  a  halberd.    iMALONE. 

[51  i.  e.  a  commodity  subject  to  judicial  trial  or  examination.    STEEVENS. 

IS]  Rabatiho^ataDuaeot  for  tbe  neck,  a  cotiar-band  or  Hod  of  ruff.  Fr.  Rtt- 
bah  Menage  aaith4t  comes  from  rabattre^  to  put  baclc,  because  it  was  at  firat  no- 
tbiog  but  the  collar  of  the  shirt  or  shift  tura*d  back  towards  the  shoulders. 

T.  HAWKIKS. 

[7]  Side  or  tyde  in  the  North  of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  is  used  for  long  whoa 
applied  to  the  garment,  and  the  word  has  the  same  signiAcatioD  io  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Danish.    Vide  Glossary  to  Gawlne  Douglas's  Virgii.    STEEVKNS. 

Side-sleevet  were  certainly  /ong-sleeves,  as  appears  from  Stowc's  CkrenicUt  p. 
327,  tempore  B«n.  IV.  "  This  time  was  used  exceeding  pride  in  garments^ 
itowoea  with  de«pe  aod  broad  sleeves  comiDooly  called  polLo  tleevea*  the  aer* 
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round,  underborne  with  a  blueish  tinsel ;  bat  for  a  fine, 
quaint,  gleeful,  and  excellent  fashion,  yours  is  worth 
ten  on't. 

Hero.  God  give  me  joy  to  wear  it,  for  my  heart  is 
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Marg.  Nothiog  I;  but  God  lend  every  one  their 
heart's  desire  ! 

'  Hero,  These  gloves  the  count  sent  me,  they  are  an 
excellent  perfume. 

Beat,  I  am  stuffed,  cousin,  I  cannot  smell. 
.  Marg.  A  maid,  and  stufied !  there's  goodly  catching  of 
cold. 

t  Beat,  O,  God  help  me  !  God  help  me  !  how  long  have 
you  profess'd  apprehension  ? 

Marg.  Ever  since  you  left  it:  doth  not  my  wit  be- 
come me  rarely  ? 

Beat,  It  is  not  seen  enough,  you  -should  wear  it  in  your 
cap. — By  my  troth,  I  am  sick. 

Marg.  Get  you  some  of  this  distilled  Carduus  Bene- 
dictus,'  and  lay  it  to  your  heart ;  it  is  the  only  thing  for  a 
qualm. 

Hero,  There  thou  prick'st  her  with  a  thistle. 

Beat.  Benedictus !  why  Benedictus  ?  you  have  some 
moral  in  this  Benedictus. 

Marg.  Moral  ?  no,  by  my  troth,  I  have  no  moral 
meanmg ;  I  meant,  plain  holy- thistle.  You  may  think, 
perchance,  that  I  think  you  are  in  love  :  nay,  by'rlady,  1 
am  not  such  a  fool  to  think  what  I  list ;  nor  I  list  not  to 
think  what  1  can ;  nor,  indeed,  I  cannot  think,  if  I  would 
think  my  heart  out  of  thinking,  that  you  are  in  love,  or 
that  you  will  be  in  love,  or  that  you  can  be  in  love  :  yet 
Benedick  was  such  another,  and  now  is  he  become  a  man  : 
he  swore  he  would  never  marry  ;  and  yet  now,  in  despite 
of  his  heart,  he  eats  his  meat  without  grudging :  and  how 
you  may  be  converted,  I  know  not ;  but  me  thinks,  you 
look  with  your  eyes  as  other  women  do. 

Beat,  What  pace  is  this  that  thy  tongue  kec^s  ? 

Marg,  Not  a  fake  gaUop« 

Re'-enter  Ursula. 

Urs.  Madam,  withdraw  ;  the  prince,  the  count,  signior 
Benedick,  Don  John,  and  ail  the  gallants  of  the  town,  are 
come  to  fetch  you  to  church. 

Hero,  Help  to  ^iress  me,  good  coz,  good  Meg,  good 
Ursula.  [Exeunt, 

t2]  *•  Carduus  Benedictut,  orWessed  thistle,  (says  Cogan,  in  bis  Haven  of  Health, 
1596,)  so  worthily  named  for  the  singular  virtues  that  it  hath.*'—"  This  herbe  may 
worthily  be  called  Benedictus^  or  Omnimorbia,  i.  e.  a  salve  for  every  sore,  not 
knofwen  to  physitians  of  old  time,  but  lately  revealed  by  the  ipeciil  providence  of. 
Alxnighty  God."    6TEEVBKS 
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SCENE  V. 

.Bnoiher  Room  in  Lbonato's  I^use.  Enitr  LsoirAift^  wUk 
Dogberry  and  Veroes. 

Leon.  What  wavtld  you  with  me,  faooest  nei^¥outr  ? 

Dogb.  Marry,  sir,  1  would  have  seme  coo^ence  with 
you,  that  decerns  you  nearly.  • 

Leon.  Brief^  I  pray  you  f  for  you  8e^,  ^Hb  a  busy  time 
with  me. 

Dogb.  Marry,,  thh  k  is,  sir. 

Verg.  Yes,  in  truth  it  is,  sir. 

Leon.  What  is  ky  my  good  friends  f 

Dogb.  Goodman  Verges,  sir,  speaks  a  Kttte  eff  |he  mat* 
ter :  an  eld  man,  sir,  and  his  wits  are  not  so  blunt,  as,  God 
help,  I  would  desire  they  were  y  but,  in  fidth,  bo6est,  a» 
the  skia  between  his  brows. 

Ferg.  YeSy  I  thank  God,  I  am  as  honest  as  any  man 
living,  ^at  is  an  okl  maD,  and  no  henester  than  I.* 

Dogb.  Comparisons  are  odorous :  pcdabrae,*  Beigbbeuv 
Verges* 

Leon.  Neighbours,  you  are  tedious. 

Dogb.  It  pleases  your  worship  to  say  so,  iNit  we  are  the 
poor  duke's  officers  ;  but,  truly,  for  mine  own  part,  if  i 
were  as  tedious  as  a  king,  I  CQuld  find  in  my  heart  to  be* 
stow  it  all  of  youF  worship. 

Leon.  All  thy  tedioosness  on  me  t  ha  t 

Dogb.  Yea,  an  'twere  a  thousand  tkaes  more  than  *ih  r 
for  I  heard  as  good  exclamation  on  your  worship,  as  of  any 
man  In  the  cky  f  and  though  I  be  but  a  poor  man,  I  aib 
glad  to  hear  it. 

Ferg.  And  so  am  I. 

Leon.  I  would  fidn  know  what  you  haye  to  say. 

Ferg.  Marry,  sir,  our  watch  to-night,  excejptiag  your 
worship's  presence,  have  ta'^n  a  couple  of  as  arrant 
knaves  as  any  in  Messina* 

Dogb.   A  good  old  man,  sir ;  he  wtH  be  talking ;  as 

[3]  This  is  a  sly  iMiBnatioD,  that  length  of  yean,  and  toe  bein|;  much  kaeknieii^ 
i»  the  ways  gf  vun^  as  Shake8i>ear6  expresses  it,  take  off  the  k)4^  ef  ^irtve,  and 
bring  much  defilement  on  the  manners.  For,  as  a  great  tr  it  [Swift]  says,  YottthU 
tht  teaton  of  virtue :  corruptions  gron  with  years t  and  I  believe  the  oldest  rogue  in 
England  U  the  greatest    W ARBU  RTON. 

Much  of  this  iA  true ;  Cut  I  believe  Shakespeare  did  not  intend  to  bestow  aH  thi» 
reflection  on  the  speaker.    JOHNSON. 

[41  So,  in  The  Taming  of  th*  ShreWy  the  Tinker  says,  pocat  pmtlabratt  i.  e.  ffeiv 
words.  A  scrap  6f  Spanish,  whicli  misht  once  bav«  been  current  amoafi^  |h* 
rnlgar.    6T££¥ilNa 
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[Exe.  Leon,  and  Messenger, 
Dogb.  Go,  good  partner,  go,  get  you  to  Francis  Sea- 
coal,  bid  him  bring  his  pen  and  inkhorn  to  the  gaol ;  we 
are  now  to  examination  these  men. 
Ferg.  And  we  must  do  it  wisely. 
Dogb,  We  will  spare  for  no  wit,  I  warrant  you  ;  here's 
that  [touching  his  forehead]  shall  drive  some  of  them  to  a 
non  com :  only  get  the  learned  writer  to  set  down  our  ey- 
communiGalioQ,  and  meet  me  at  the  gaol.  [Eoaeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  h— The  Inside  of  a  Church.  Enter  Dm  Tevuo^ 
Don  John,  Leonato,  Friar,  Claudio,  Bckedick,  Hero» 
and  Beatrice,  4^e. 

Leonato. 
Come,  friar  Francis,  be  brief;  only  to  the  plain  form 

of  marriage,  and  you  shall  recount  their  particular  duties 

afterwards. 

[S]  Tills  is  Dot  out  of  place  or  without  meaniog.  Dogberry,  io  bis  vanity  of  supe- 
rior parts,  apologizing  for  bis  oei^hbour^  observes,  that  ^two  tum^m  a  A«rM.  «ik  mutt 
ride  behind.  The  Jirst  place  of  rank  or  understanding  can  belong  but  to  om,  and 
mat  happy  om  ougbt  not  to  deipise  bis  inferior.  JOHKSON. 
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Friar.  Ton  come  hither,  my  lord,  to  iliarrf  this  ladyf 

Gaud,  No. 

Leon.  To  he  married  to  her,  friar ;  you  come  to  mar 
fy  her. 

Friar.  Lady,  yoa  come  hither  to  be  married  to  thii 
cotint  ? 

Hero.  I  do. 

Friar.  If  either  of  you  know  any  inward  impe^Bment^ 
why  you  should  not  be  conjoined,  I  charge  you,  on  your 
abuls,  to  utter  it. 

Gaud.  Know  you  any,  Hero  ? 

Hero.  None,  my  lord.  ' 

fVtar.  Know  you  any,  count  ? 

Leon.  I  dare  make  his  answer,  none.  ^ 

Gaud.  O,  what  men  dare  do !  what  men  may  do !  what 
men  daily  do !  not  knowing  what  they  do ! 

Bene.  How  now !  Interjections  ?  Why,  then  some  be 
<^  laughing,  as,  ha !  ha  I  he  !^ 

Claud.  ,Stand  thee  by,  friar: — ^Father,  by  your  leaye  ;' 
Will  you  with  free  and  unconstrained  soul  ' 

Give  me  this  maid,  your  daughter  ? 

Leon.  As  freely,  son,  as  God  did  give  her  me^  ^ 

'  Claud.  And  what  hare  I  to  giro  you  back,  whose^orCh 
May  counterpoise  this  rich  and  precious  gift  ? 

D.  Pedro,  Nothing,  unless  you  render  her  aran. 

Gaud.  Sweet  prince,  you  learn  me  noble  thankfulness. — 
There,  Leonato,  take  her  back  again  ;  ' 

Give  not  this  rotten  orange  to  your  friebd; 
She's  but  the  sign  and  semUance  of  her  honomr  t— 
Behold,  how  like  a  maid  she  blushes  here : 
O,  what  authority  and  show  of  truth 
Can  cunning  sin  cover  itself  withal  I 
Comes  not  that  blood,  as  modest  evidence. 
To  witness  simple  virtue  ?  Would  you  not  swear, 
AU  you  that  see  her,  that  she  were  a  maid. 
By  these  exterior  shows  ?     But  she  is  none  : 
She  knows  the  heat  of  a  luxurious  bed:* 


(6]  This  is  borrowed  from  our  Marriage  Ceremoof,  wMcli  (with  •  few  ilifli^ 
Manges  in  phra8eolQg7)  is  Uie  same  as  was  used  io  the  time  cf  Sitakespeare 

[7]  This  is  a  quotation  from  the  ileeftfence.  JOHNSON 

rs]  i*  e.  latcivioui.   Xttarvnr  is  the  confessor's  term  for  unlawful  pleasures  o(th« 
aeJC  JOHNSON. 
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With  any  just  reproach  ? 

Claud.  Marry,  that  can  Hero  ; 
Hero  itself  can  blot  out  Hero's  virtnu. 
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^f  me 


you; 

were  as 
as  you: 
nothiDg, 


id  I  wiU 
:  I  pro^ 

IS  about 
lat  none 


no  love 


lan  fight 


ua,  that 
«ian?^-^ 
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O,  that  I  were  a  man ! — What !  hear  her  in  hand  until 
they  come  to  take  hands  ;  ^  and  then  with  puhlic  accuda* 
tion,  nncovered  slander,  unmitigated  rancour, — O  God, 
that  I  were  a  man !  I  would  eat  his  heart  in  the  market- 
place. 

Bene.  Hear  me,  Beatrice  ; — 

Beat  Talk  witli  a  man  out  at  a  window  ? — ^a  proper 
saying ! 

Bene.  Nay  but,  Beatrice  ; — 

Beat.  Sweet  Hero  ! — she  is  wronged,  she  is  slandered, 
she  is  undone. 

Bene.  Beat — 

Beat.  Princes,  and  counties !  Surely,  a  princely  testi- 
mony, a  goodly  count-comfect ; '  a  sweet  gallant,  surely ! 
O  that  I  were  a  man  for  his  sake  !  or  that  I  had  any  friend 
would  be  a  man  for  my  sake !  But  manhood  is  melted 
into  courtesies,  valour  into  compliment,  and  men  are  only 
turned  into  tongue,  and  trim  ones  too  :  he  is  now  as  valiant 
as  Hercules,  that  only  tells  a  lie,  and  swears  it : — I  can- 
not be  a  man  with  wishing,  therefore  I  will  die  a  woman 
with  grieving. 

Bene.  Tarry,  good  Beatrice  :  By  this  hand,  I  love  thee. 

Beat,  Use  it  for  my  love  some  other  way  than  swearing 
by  it. 

Bene.  Think  you  in  your  soul  the  count  Claudio  hath 
wronged  Hero  ? 

Beat.  Yea,  as  sure  as  I  have  a  thought,  or  a  soul. 

Bene.  Enough,  I  am  engaged,  I  will  challenge  him ;  I 
will  kiss  your  hand,  and  so  leave  you :  By  this  hand, 
Claudio  shall  render  me  a  dear  account :  As  you  hear  of 
me,  so  think  of  me.  Go,  comfort  your  cousin :  I  must 
say,  she  is  dead ;  and  so,  ^rewell.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

A  Prison.  Enter  Dogberry,  Verges,  and  Sexton,  in  goxs:ns  ; 
and  the  Watch,  with  Conrade  and  Borachio. 

Dogh.  Is  our  whole  dissembly  appeared  ? 
Ferg.  O,  a  Stool  and  a  cushion  for  the  sexton ! 
Sexton.  Which  be  the  malefactors  ?  ^ 

Dogb.  Marry,  that  am  I  and  my  partner. 

p]  I «.  deluded  her  by  fair  promises.  STEE  YENS. 

ri  1  i.  e.  a  specious  nobleman  made  out  of  sugar.  STEEVENS 
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Ferg.  Nay,  that's  certain ;  we  have  the  exhibitioQ  to 
examine,  ~ 


t 


Sexton.  But  which  are  the  offenders  that  are  to  he  exa- 
mined ?  let  them  come  before  master  constable. 

Dogb.  Yea,  marry,  let  them  come  before  me. — What  is 
yonr  name,  friend  ? 

Bora.  Borachio. 

Dogb,  Pray  write  down,  Borachio. — ^Yours,  sirrah  ? 

Conr.  I  am  a  gentleman,  sir,  and  my  name  is  Conrade. 

Dogb,  Write  down,  master  gentleman  Conrade. — Mas- 
ters, do  you  serve  God  ? 

Bora.  Conr.  Yea,  sir,  we  hope. 

Dogb.  Write  down,  that  they  hope  they  serve  God :— . 
and  write  God  first ;  for  God  defend  but  God  should  go 
before  such  villains  ! — ^Masters,  it  is  proved  already,  that 
you  are  little  better  than  false  knaves  ;  and  it  will  go  near 
to  be  thought  so  shortly.  How  answer  you  for  yourselves  ? 

Conr.  Marry,  sir,  we  say  we  are  none. 

Dogb.  A  marvellous  witty  fellow,  I  assure  you  ;  but  I 
will  go  about  with  him. — Come  you  hither,  sirrah  ;  a  word 
in  your  ear,  sir ;  I  say  to  you,  it  is  thought  you  are  false 
knaves. 

Bora.  Sir,  I  say  to  you,  we  are  none. 

Dogb.  Well,  stand  aside. — 'Fore  God,  they  are  both  in 
a  tale  :  Have  you  writ  down,  that  they  are  none  ? 

Sexton.  Master  constable, you  go  not  the  way  to  examine  ; 
you  must  call  forth  the  watch  that  are  their  accusers. 

Dogb.  Yea,  marry,  that's  the  eflesf  way : — Let  the 
watch  come  forth. — Masters,  I  charge  you  in  the  prince's 
name,  accuse  these  men. 

1  Watch.  This  man  said,  sir,  that  Don  John,  the  prince's 
brother,  was  a  villain. 

Dogb.  Write  down,  prince  John  a  villain  : — ^Why  this  is 
flat  perjury,  to  call  a  prince's  brother,  villain. 

Bora.  Master  constable, — 

Dogb.  Pray  thee,  fellow,  peace  ;  I  do  not  like  thy  look, 
I  promise  thee. 

Sexton.  What  heard  you  him  say  else  ? 
.    2  Watch.  Marry,   that   he    had   received   a  thousand 
'ducats  of  Don  John,  for  accusing  the  lady  Hero  wrongfully 

(a]  Blunder  for  examinaiUm  to  exhibit.  Sec  p.  49 :  **  Take  their  examination 
yourself,  aod  6r<Mf  ft  me  "    STEEVENS. 

[3]  DffUjf,  i.  e.  tbe  readiest,  most  commodious  way.  Shakespeare,  I  suppoao^ 
ilMttued  Dogberry  to  corrupt  tbii  word  as  well  as  many  otben.    8TEE V£]ys. 
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Dogh.  Flat  burglary,  as  ever  was  coBumtted. 
Ferg,  Tea,  by  the  mass,  that  it  is. 
Sexton.  What  else,  fellow? 

1  Watch.  And  that  count  Claudio  did  mean,  npon  hia 
words,  to  disgrace  Hero  before  the  whole  assembly,  and 
not  marry  her. 

Dogb.  O  villain  !  thou  wilt  be  condemned  into  eyerlaet- 
ing  redemption  for  this. 
Sexton.  What  else? 

2  Watch.  This  is  all. 

Sexton.  And  this  is  more,  masters,  tiian  you  can  deny. 
Prince  John  is  this  morning  secretly  stolen  away  ;  Hero 
was  in  this  manner  accused,  in  this  very  manner  re- 
fused, and  upon  the  grief  of  this,  suddenly  died. — ^Master 
constable,  let  these  men  be  bound,  and  brought  to  Leon- 
ato's  ;  I  will  go  before,  and  show  him  their  examina- 
tion.* [Exit 

Dogh.  Come,  let  them  be  opinioned. 

Ferg.  Let  them  be  in  band.* 

Conr.  Off,  coxcomb ! 

Dogh,  God's  my  life  t  where's  the  sexton  ?  let  him 
write  down,  the  prince's  officer,  coxcomb. — Come«  bind 
them : — Thou  naughty  varlet ! 

Conr.  Away !  you  are  an  ass,  you  are  an  ass. 

Dogh,  Dost  thou  not  suspect  my  place  ?   D^st  thou 

not  suspect  my  years  ? — 0  that  he  were  here  to  write  me 

down,  an  ass ! — ^but,  masters,  remember,  that  I  am  an 

ass ;  though  it  be  not  written  down,  yet  forget  not  that 

I  am  an  ass : — No,  thou  villain,  thou  art  full  of  piety,  as 

shall  be  proved  upon  thee  by  good  witness.     I  am  a  wise 

fellow ;    and,  which  is  more,  an  officer ;  and,  which  is 

more,  a  householder ;  and,  which  is  more,  as  pretty  a  piece 

of  flesh  as  any  in  Messina ;  and  one  that  knows  the  law, 

go  to  ;  and  a  rich  fellow  enough,  go  to  ;  and  a  fellow  that 

hath  had  losses  ;  and  one  that  hath  two  gowns,  and  every 

thing  handsome  about  him  : — Bring  him  away.     O,  that 

I  had  been  writ  down,  an  ass  !  ;       [Exeur^t, 

I'      ■         ■     .    ■  .     .  ■         f  { .  r^'  *'* 

[4]  This  sexton  was  ao  ecclesiastfe  of  one  t>f  tb'%  InfeHor  ohlert  ca^etl^va- 
#MW««  11x1  not  a  brother  oQicer.  1  suppoye  the  book  front  Whence  tbt  poet  took 
his  sttluect  was  some  old  English  novel,  trauslated  rrom  the  Italian,  where  the  word 
sdtHtfkno  was  rendered  sexttm.    WARBITHTON. 

Dr.  WarbuFtoa*^  assertion,  as  4o4he  dignity  of  a  stxUm  or  saerUtati,  may  be  sup* 
ported  by  the  following  passage  tnStanytaursrs  Veveieoor-tbe  fourt^^booiof  (he 
JCneid,  where  he  calls  the  Massylian  priestess, 

«« .;,.^  soil  Masayla  begoCle^t    -  . 
■        ,       v^Mfmdf  Hedperidecsio^gog.**   9%r, 
[5j  Shakespeare  commooly  uses  band  for  bomL    TYB 
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ACT  V. 

SC£N£  I. — Brfort  Leonato's  Hatue^    Enter  Lsokato 
and  Antokzo. 

Antonio. 

IF  you  go  on  thns,  you  will  kill  youraetf; 
And  'tis  not  wisdom,  thus  to  second  grief 
Against  yourself. 

Leon,  I  pray  thee,  cease  thy  counsel^ 
Which  falls  into  mine  ears  as  profitless  * 

As  water  in  a  sieve  :  give  not  me  counsel ; 
Nor  let  no  comforter  delight  mine  ear, 
But  such  a  one  whose  wrongs  do  suit  with  imae. 
Bring  me  a  father,  that  so  lov'd  his  child. 
Whose  joy  of  her  is  overwhelm'd  like  mine^ 
And  bid  him  speak  of  patience  ;  ^ 
Measure  his  woe  the  length  and  breadth  of  miQe> 
And  let  it  answer  every  strain  for  strain ; 
As  thus  for  thus,  and  such  a  grief  for  such. 
In  every  lineament,  branch,  shape,  and  form : 
If  such  a  one  will  smile,  and  stroke  his  beard ; 
Cry, — sorrow,  wag !'  and  hem,  when  he  should  groan 
Patch  grief  with  proverbs  ;  make  misfortune  drunk 
With  candle-wasters  ;  bring  him  yet  to  me. 
And  I  of  him  will  gather  patience. 
But  there  is  no  such  man :  For,  brother,  men 
Can  counsel,  and  speak  comfort  to  that  grief 
Which  they  themselves  not  feel ;  but,  tasting  it, 
Their  counsel  turns  to  passion,  which  before 
Would  give  preceptial  medicine  to  rage. 
Fetter  strong  madness  in  a  silken  thread. 
Charm  ach  with  air,  and  agony  with  words : 
No,  no  ;  'tis  all  men's  office  to  speak  patience 
To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow ; 
But  no  man's  virtue,  nor  sufficiency. 
To  be  so  moral,  when  he  shall  endure 
The  like  himself:  therefore  give  me  no  counsel : 
My  griefs  cry  louder  than  advertisement. 

[61  Read—**  And  bid  him  speak  tome  of  patience.*'       RITSON. 

[7j  Sorrow  go  b^'  la  also  (as  I  am  assured)  a  common  exclamation  of  hilarity 
even  at  this  time,  in  Scotland.  Sorrow  nar  !  might  hare  been  just  tueli  another. 
The  yerb  to  nag  is  several  times  used  by  our  author  in  the  aeote  of  to  f  o,  or 
pfaqff:    STEGVENS 
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Ant,  Therein  do  men  from  children  nothing  differ. 

Leon.  I  pray  thee,  peace  :  I  will  be  flesh  and  blood ; 
For  there  was  never  yet  philosopher. 
That  could  endure  the  tooth-ach  patiently  ; 
However  they  have  writ  the  style  of  gods,' 
And  made  a  pish  at  chance  and  sufferance.' 

Ant,  Tet  bend  not  all  the  harm  vipon  yourself; 
Make  those,  that  do  offend  you,  suffer  too. 

Leon.  There  thou  speak'st  reason  :  nay,  I  will  do  so : 
My  soul  doth  tell  me.  Hero  is  behed  ; 
And  that  shall  Claudio  know,  so  shall  the  prince. 
And  all  of  them,  that  thus  dishonour  her. 

Enter  Don  Pedro  and  Claudio. 

Ant.  Here  comes  the  prince,  and  Claudio,  hastily. 

D.  Pedro.  Good  den,  good  den. 

Gaud.  Good  day  to  both  of  you. 

Leon.  Hear  you,  my  lords, — 

D.  Pedro.  We  have  some  haste,  Leonato. 

Leon.  Some  haste,  my  lord ! — well,  fare  you  well,  my 
lord : — 
Are  you  so  hasty  now  ? — well,  all  is  one. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  do  not  quarrel  with  us,  good  old  man 

Ant.  If  he  could  right  himself  with  quarrelling, 
Some  of  us  would  lie  low. 

Claud.  Who  wrongs  him  ? 

Leon.  Marry, 
Thou,  thou  dost  wrong  me  ;  thou  dissembler,  thou  ;^ 
Nay,  never  lay  thy  hand  upon  thy  sword, 
I  fear  thee  not. 

Claud.  Marry,  beshrew  my  hand. 
If  it  should  give  your  age  such  cause  of  fear : 
In  faith,  my  hand  meant  nothing  to  my  sword. 

Leon.  Tush,  tush,  man,  never  fleer  and  jest  at  me . 
I  speak  not  like  a  dotard,  nor  a  fool ; 
As,  under  privilege  of  age,  to  brag 
What  I  have  done  being  young,  or  what  would  do, 

[8]  This  alludes  to  the  extravagant  titles  the  Stoics  gave  their  wise  men  Sapiem 
iUe  ewn  Dii$  ex  pare  vtvit.  Seuec.  £p.  59.  Jupiter  quo  antecedit  virvm  bonum  f 
diutiut  bonus  est.  Sapient  nihilo  te  minorvs  €Utimat.—Deus  non  vvncit  sapientem 
felicitate.    Ep.  73.    WARBURTON. 

Shakeapewe  mif  bt  have  used  this  expresston,  iritbout  any  acqtrainfance  with  the 
hyperboles  of  stoicism.  By  the  tiyle  of  godt,  he  meant  an  exalted  language ;  such 
«B  we  may  suppose  would  be  written  by  beings  superior  to  human  calamities,  and 
therefore  regarding  them  with  neglect  and  coldness.    STEB VENS. 

[9]  Alluding  to  Uieir  famous  apalhy.    WARBURTQN 
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That  lie,  and  cog,  and  flout,  deprave  and  slandef, 
Go  anticly,  and  show"  outward  hideousness, 
And  speak  off  half  a  dozen  dangerous  words, 
How  they  might  hurt  their  enemies,  if  they  darst* 
And  this  is  all. 

Leon,  But,  brother  Antony, — 

Ant.  Come,  'tis  no  matter ; 
Do  not  you  meddle,  let  me  deal  in  this. 

D,  Pedro.  Gentlefnen  both,  we  will  not  Wake  your  pa- 
tience. 
My  heart  is  sorry  for  your  daughter's  death ; 
But,  on  my  honour,  she  was  charg'd  with  nothing 
But  what  was  true,  and  very  full  of  proof. 

Leon.  My  lord,  my  lord, — 

D.  Pedro.  I  will  not  hear  you. 

Leon.  No?— 
Brother,  away  : — 1  will  be  heard ; — 

Ant.  And  shall, 
Or  some  of  us  will  smart  for  it.         [Exe.  Leow.  and  Ant. 
Enter  Benedick. 

D.  Ped.  See,  see ;  here  comes  the  man  We  went  to  seek, 

Claud.  Now,  signior !  what  news ! 

Bene.  Good  day,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  Welcome,  signior :  You  are  almost  come  to 
part  almost  a  fray. 

Gaud.  We  had  like  to  have  had  our  two  noses  snapped 
off  with  two  old  men  without  teeth. 

D.  Pedro.  Leonato  and  his  brother:  What think'st thou? 
had  we  fought,  I  doubt,  we  should  have  been  too  young 
for  them. 

Bene.  In  a  false  quarrel  there  is  no  true  valour.  I 
came  to  seek  you  both. 

Claud.  We  have  been  up  and  down  to  seek  thee  ;  for 
we  are  high-proof  melancholy,  and  would  fain  have  it 
beaten  away  :  Wilt  thou  use  thy  wit  ? 

Bene.  It  is  in  my  scabbard  ;  Shall  I  draw  it  ? 

D.  Pedro.  Dost  thou  wear  thy  wit  by  thy  side  ? 

Claud.  Never  any  did  so,  though  very  many  have  been 
beside  their  wit. — I  will  bid  thee  draw,  as  we  do  the 
minstrels  ;  draw,  to  pleasure  us. 

D.  Pedro.  As  .1  am  an  honest  man,  he  looks  pale  :— 
Art  thou  sick,  or  angry  ? 

Gaud.  What!  courage,  man!  What  though  care  killed 
a  cat,  thou  hast  mettle  enough  in  thee  to  kill  care. 
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Bene.  Sir,  I  shall  meet  yoar  wit  in  the  career,  an  yoa 
charge  it  against  me.     I  pray  you,  choose  another  subject 

Claud.  Nay,  then  give  him  another  staff;  this  last 
was  broke  cross.* 

D.  Pedro.  By  this  light,  he  changes  more  and  more ;  1 
^ink,  he  be  angry,  indeed. 

Claud.  If  he  be,  he  knows  how  to  turn  his  girdle.^ 

Bene.  Shall  I  speak  a  word  in  your  ear  ? 

Claud.  God  bless  me  from  a  challenge  ! 

Bene.  You  are  a  villain  ; — I  jest  not : — ^I  will  make  it 
good  how  you  dare,  with  what  you  dare,  and  when  you 
Jare  : — Do  me  right,  or  I  will  protest  your  cowardice. 
You  have  killed  a  sweet  lady,  and  her  death  shall  &11 
heavy  on  you  :  Let  me  hear  from  you. 

Claud.  Well,  1  will  meet  you,  so  I  may  have  good  cheer. 

D.  Pedro.  What,  a  feast  ?  a  feast  ? 

Claud.  Pfaith,  I  thank  him  ;  he  hath  bid  me  to  a  calPs 
head  and  a  capon  ;  the  which  if  I  do  not  carve  most  cu- 
riously, say,  my  knife's  naught. — Shall  1  not  find  a  wood- 
cock too  ? 

Bene.  Sir,  your  wit  ambles  well ;  it  goes  easily. 

D.  Pedro.  I'll  tell  thee  how  Beatrice  praised  thy  wit  the 
other  day  :  I  said,  thou  hadst  a  fine  wit ;  True,  says  she, 
ajine  little  one :  Ab,  said  I,  a  great  rant ;  Rights  says  she, 
a  great  gross  one :  JVay,  said  1,  a  good  wit ;  Just^  said 
she,  it  hurts  nobody;  Nay^  said  I,  the  gentleman  is  wise  ; 
Certain^  said  she,  a  wise  gentleman  :^  Nay^  said  I,  he  hath 
the  tongues;  That  I  believe^  said  she, ^br  he  swore  a  thing  to 
me  on  Monday  night,  which  he  forswore  on  Tuesday  mom" 
ing ;  There's  a  double  tongue ;  there's  two  tongues.  Thus 
did  she,  an  hour  together,  transshape  thy  particular  vir- 
tues ;  yet,  at  last,  she  concluded  with  a  sigh,  thou  wast 
the  properest  man  in  Italy. 

Claud.  For  the  which  she  wept  heartily,  and  said,  she 
cared  not. 

D.  Pedro.  Yea,  that  she  did ;  but  yet,  for  all  that,  an 
if  she  did  not  hate  him  deadly,  she  would  love  him  dear- 
ly :  the  old  man's  daughter  told  us  all. 

[41  Ad  allusion  to  tUting.    See  note.  At  you  Uke  tt,  Act  111.  sc.  iv.    WARS. 

[51  We  have  a  proverbia]  speech.  If  he  be  aqgry,  let  him  turn  the  buckle  of 
bii  girdle.    But  I  do  not  know  its  original  or  meaning;.    JOH NSON. 

Large  belts  were  worn  with  the  buckle  before,  but  for  wrestling  the  buckle  was 
turned  behind,  to  give  the  adversary  a  fairer  graop  at  the  girdle.  To  turn  the 
buckle  behind,  therefore,  was  a  challenge.    HOLT  WHITE. 

(61  Perhaps  wise  gentleman  was  in  that  age  used  ironi4;all7,  and  stood  for  tVU/ 
/kaim  We  ttlU  caU  a  man  deflcient  in  undentaoding,  a  nUe-aere.  6TB  KYfiN S. 
TOL.  II.  19 
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CSdud.  He  is  then  a  giaut  to  an  ape :  Dut  then  is  an  ape 
a  doctor  to  such  a  man. 

D.  Pedro.  But,  soft  you,  let  be  ;  pluck  up,  my  heart, 
and  be  sad !  Did  he  not  say,  my  brother  was  fled  ? 

Dogb,  Come,  you,  sir;  if  justice  cannot  tame  you,  she 
shall  ne'er  weigh  more  reasons  in  her  balance  :  nay,  and 
you  be  a  cursing  hypocrite  once,  you  must  be  looked  to. 

D.  Pedro.  How  now,  two  of  my  brother's  men  bound  ! 
Borachio,  one  ! 

Claud.  Hearken  afler  their  offence,  my  lord ! 

D.  Pedro.  OflScers,  what  offence  have  these  men  done  ? 

Dogb.  Marry,  sir,  they  have  committed  false  report ; 
moreover,  they  have  spoken  untruths ;  secondarily,  they 
are  slanders ;  sixth  and  lastly,  they  have  belied  a  lady  : 
thirdly,  they  have  verified  unjust  things  :  and,  to  con- 
clude, they  are  lying  knaves. 

D.  Pedro.  First,  I  ask  thee  what  they  have  done  ; 
thirdly,  1  ask  thee  what's  their  offence  ;  sixth  and  lastly, 
vhy  Uiey  are  committed ;  and,  to  conclude,  what  you  lay 
♦o  &eir  charge  ? 
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Claud,    Rightly   reasoned,    and   in  Us  mwi  Ainsion ;  ' 
and,  by  in  J  troth,  there's  one  meaning  well  suited.^  . 

D,  Pedro.  Whom  haare  you  offiuided,  masters,  that  y^ 
are  thus  bound  to  your  answer  I  thi^  learned  constaUe  is 
too  cunnii^  to  he  imde^tood  :  What's  your  offence  2 

Bora.  Sweet  prince,  let  me  go  no  further  to  miae  an- 
swer ;  do  you  hear  me,  and  Let  tbia  count  kill  me*  I 
have  deceived  even  your  vfiry  eyes  :  what  your  wisdoms 
could  akit  discover,  these  shallow  fbola  hare  bvought  to 
light;  who,  in  the  night,  overheard  me  coofessing  Id 
tius  man,  how  Ddn  John  your  brother  ineettsed  me  to 
innder  the  lady  Hero  ;  how  you  were,  brought  into  the 
orchard,  and  saw  me  court  ])£argarei  in  Hero's  gar- 
ments ;  how  you  disgrac^  her,  when  yea  should  marry 
her:  my  villany  they  have  upon  reeood;  which  1  had 
rather  seal  with  my  death,  than  repeat  over  to  mV 
shame :  the  lady  is  dead  upon  mine  and  my  jsaster's 
false  accusation ;.  and,  briefly,  I  desire  nethiag  but  the 
reward  of  a  villain. 

D  Pedro.  Runs  not  this  speech  hke  iron  through  your 
blood  ? 

Claud.  I  have  drunk  poison,  while  he  utter'd  it. 

D.  Pedro, -^^ut  did  my  brother  set  thee  on  to  this  ? 

Bora.  Yea,  and  paid  me  richly  for  the  practice  of  it. 

D.  Pedro.  He  is  cempos'd  and  fram'd  of  treachery : 
And  fled  he  is  upon  this  viMany. 

Claud.  Sweet  Hero !  now  thy  image  doth  appear 
In  the  rare  semblance  that  I  flrst  loved  it 

Dogb^  Come,  bring  away  the  plaintiSs ;  by  this  time 
our  sexton  hath  reformed  signior  Leoaato  of  the  mattei*  : 
And  masters,  do  not  forget  to  specify,  when  time  and 
place  shall  serve,  that  1  am  an  ass. ' 

Ferg.  Here,  here  qomea  master  signior  Leonalo,  ao^ 
the  Sexton  too. 

t  ^iMU-^nter  LboitAto  tfnd  AifTONio,  wi^  ike  Sexton, 

Leon.  Whkh  y  th«  viikin  ?  Let  me  see  his  eye^f 
That  when  I  not6  UtoUier  man  like  hiin, 
I  may  avoid  hiifiy  Wfaielh  ef  these  is  h6  ? 

Bora.  If  you  would  know  your  Wronger,  look  on  me* 

Leon.  Art  thou  the  slave,  that  with  thy  breath  hast  kill'd 
Mine  innocent  child  ? 

[7]  That  is,  one  nuaming  U  put  in$o  maag  diftrtt  drttut ;  Ute  Ffince  bavifif 
■i|ie<tUiQ  same  Question  ip  four  modes  of  speecb.    JOHNSON. 
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Bortu  Yea,  erien  I  akme. 

Leon.  No,  not  80,  viUain ;  thou  belj'at  thyself ; 
Here  stand  a  pair  of  honourable  men, 
A  third  i«  fled,  that  had  a  hand  in  it  :-— 
I  thank  ^oj,  princes,  for  my  daughter's  death; 
Record  it  with  jour  high  and  worthy  deeds ; 
'Twas  bravely  done,  if  you  bethink  you  of  it* 

Claud,  I  know  not  how  to  pray  your  patience, 
Yet  I  must  speak  :  Choose  your  revenge  yourself; 
Impose  me  to  what  penance  your  invention 
Can  lay  upon  my  sin :  Yet  sinn'd  I  not,  ^ 

But  in  mistaking. 

D.  Pedro,  By  my  soul,  nor  I ; 
And  yet,  to  satisfy  this  good  old  man, 
i  would  bend  under  any  heavy  weight 
That  he'll  enjoin  me  to. 

Leon.  I  cannot  bid  you  bid  my  daughter  hvOi 
That  were  impossible ;  but,  1  pray  you  both. 
Possess  the  people  in  Messina  here. 
How  innocent  she  died :  and,  if  your  love 
Can  labour  aught  in  sad  invention, 
Hang  her  an  epitaph  upon  her  tomb. 
And  sing  it  to  her  bones  ;  sing  it  to-night  :— 
To-morrow  mommg  come  you  to  my  house  ; 
And  since  you  could  not  be  my  son-in-law. 
Be  yet  my  nephew :  my  brother  hath  a  daughter. 
Almost  a  copy  of  my  child  that's  dead. 
And  she  alone  is  heir  to  both  of  us  ; 
Give  her  the  right  you  should  have  given  her  cousin. 
And  so  dies  my  revenge. 

Gaud.  O,  noble  sir. 
Your  over-kindness  doth  wring  tears  from  me  ! 
I  do  embrace  your  offer ;  and  dispose 
For.  henceforth  of  poor  Claudio. 

Leon.  To-morrow  then  I  will  expect  your  coming  ; 
To-night  I  take  my  leave. — This  naughty  man 
Shall  face  to  face  be  brought  to  Margaret, 
Who,  I  believe,  was  pack'd  in  all  thu  wrong, 
Hir'd  to  it  by  your  brother. 

Bora.  No,  by  my  soul,  she  was  not ; 
Ncr  knew  not  what  she  did,  when  she  spoke  to  me  ; 
But  always  hath  been  just  and  virtuous. 
In  any  thing  that  1  do  know  by  her. 

Dogh.    Moreover,  sir,    (which,   indeed,  is  not  under 
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white  and  black)    this  plaintiff  here,  the  offender,  did 
caU  me  ass  :  I  beseech  yoa«  let  it  be  remembered  in  his 


Leon.  Until  to-morrow  morning,  lords,  farewell. 
ArU,  Farewell,  my  lords  ;  we  look  for  you  to-morrow. 
D.  Pedro    We  will  not  fiiil. 
Qaud,  To-night  I'll  mourn  with  Hero. 

[Exe.  D.  Pedro  and  Claud. 
Leon.    Bring  you  these  fellows  on  ;  we'll  talk  with 
Margaret, 
How  her  acquaintance  g^w  with  this  lewd  fellow.     [Ex. 

[9]  Thefe  could  not  be  a  pleasaoter  ridicule  on  the  faihioo,  than  the  coottable** 


whom  they  toolc  to  be  a  man  sumamed  Deformtd.  This  the  constable  applies  with 
exquisite  humour  to  the  courtiers,  in  a  description  of  obe  of  the  rooct  fantastical 
fashions  of  that  time,  the  men*s  wearing  rings  in  their  ears,  and  indulging  a  favour 
ite  loelc  of  hair,  which  was  brought  before  and  tied  with  ribbons,  and  called  a  Ivwtr' 
lock.    WARBURTON. 

Fynes  Rforyson,  in  a  very  particular  account  that  he  has  giren  of  the  dress  of 
lord  MoBtjoy,  (the  rival,  and  afterwards  the  friend,  of  Robert,  earl  of  Essex,)  says. 
that  his  hair  was  *•  tbinne  on  the  bead,  where  be  wore  it  abort,  except  a  lock 
•iMbr  hi$  left  emrt,  which  be  nourished  in  the  time  of  this  warre,  [the  Irish  War,  in 
1599]  and  being  woven  up,  hid  it  in  his  neck  under  bis  ruffe.**  Itinerary^  /*.  // 
When  be  was  not  on  service,  he  probably  wore  it  in  a  different  fashion. 

[93  i.  J.  as  a  common  beggar  This  alludes,  with  too  much  levity,  to  Prov.  xix. 
17 .  ••  Re  that  givcth  to  the  poor,  lendtih  unto  the  Lord.**    STEEVENS. 

[1]  Such  was  the  customary  phrase  employed  by  those  who  received  alms  at  tb€ 
latM  of  religious  houses.  Dogberry,  however,  in  the  present  instance,  micht  baT« 
imlpUd  to  aajr— **  God  atve  the/etmder  .***    STEEVENS. 

19*  ^ 
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SCENE  II. 

LEOirATo's   Garden*      Enter  Beitedick  and  MAHOAHinrf 
meeting* 

Bene.  Pray  thee,  sweet  mistress  Margaret,  deserve 
Well  at  my  hands,  by  helping  me  to  the  speech  of  Beatrice. 

Marg.  Will  you  then  write  me  a  sonnet  in  praise  of  my 
beauty? 

Bene,  In  so  high  a  style,  Margaret,  that  no  man  living 
shall  come  over  it ;  for,  in  most  comely  truth,  thou  de- 
servest  it. 

Marg,  To  have  no  man  come  over  me  ?  why,  shall  I 
always  keep  below  stairs  ? 
,  Bene,  Thy  wit  is  as  quick  as  the  greyhotind's  mouth, 
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Enter  Beatrice. 
Sweet  Beatrice,  wouldst  thou  come  when  I  called  thee  * 
'  Btat.  Yea,  signior,  and  depart  when  you  bid  me. 

Bene.  O,  stay  but  till  then ! 

Beat,  Then^  is  spoken  ;  fare  you  well  now : — and  yet, 
ere  I  go,  let  me  go  with  what  I  came  for,  which  is,  with 
knowing  what  hath  passed  between  you  and  Claudio. 

B^ne,  Only  foul  words ;  and  thereupon  I  will  kiss  thee, 

BeaU  Foul  words  is  but  foul  wind,  and  foul  wind  is  but 
foul  breath,  and  foul  breath  is  noisome  ;  therefore  I  will 
depart  unkissed. 

Bene.  Thou  hast  frighted  the  word  out  of  its  right 
sense,  so  forcible  is  thy  wit :  But,  I  must  tell  thee  plainly, 
Claudio  undergoes  my  challenge  ;  and  either  I  must  short- 
ly hear  from  him,  or  1  will  subscribe  him  a  coward.  And, 
I  pray  thee  now,  tell  me,  for  which  of  my  bad  parts  didst 
thou  first  fall  in  love  with  me  ? 

Beat,  For  them  altogether ;  which  maintained  so  politic 
a  state  of  evil,  that  they  will  not  admit  any  good  part  to 
intermingle  with  them.  But  for  which  of  my  good  parts 
did  you  first  suffer  love  for  me  ? 

Bene,  Suffer  kroe ;  a  good  epithet !  I  do  suffer  loVe,  in- 
deed, for  1  love  thee  against  my  will. 

Beat,  In  spite  of  your  heart,  1  think  ;  alas  !  po6r  heart! 
If  you  spite  it  for  my  sake,  I  will  spite  it  for  yours  ;  for  I 
will  never  love  that,  which  my  friend  hates. 

Bene.  Thou  and  I  are  too  wise  to  woo  peaceably. 

Btat^  It  appears  not  in  this  confession  ;  there's  not  one 
wise  man  among  twenty,  that  will  praise  himself. 

Bene,  An  old,  m  old  instance,  Beatrice,  that  liVed  in 
the  time  of  good  neighbours  :  *  if  a  man  do  not  erect  in 
this  age  his  own  tomb  ere  he  dies,  he  shall  live  no  longer 
in  monument,  than  the  bell  rings,  and  the  widow  ♦veeps. 

Beat,  And  how  long  is  that,  think  you  ? 

Bene,  Q,uestioa  ? Why,  ^n  hour  in  clamobr,  and  a 

quarter  in  rheum  :  Therefore  it  is  most  expedient  for  the 
wise,  (if  Don  Worm,  bis  conscience,  find  ho  impediment 
to  the  contrary,)  to  be  the  trumpet  of  his  dwn  virtues,  as 
I  am  to  myself:  So  much  for  praising  myself,  (who,  I 
myself  will  bear  witness,  is  praise -worthy)  and  now  tell 
me.  How  doth  your  cousin  ? 

Beai,  Very  ill. 

[3]  1.  e.  Wbeo  men  were  not  envious,  but  every  one  gave«notber  faU  due.    Tbe 
>«plj  iB  extranely  humoroui.  WARBURTON. 
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Bene.  And  how  do  you  ? 

Beat  Very  ill  too. 

Bene.  Serve  God,  love  nle,   and  mend:  there  will  I 
leave  you  too,  for  here  comes  one  in  haste. 
Enter  Ursula. 

Urs,  Madam,  you  must  come  to  your  uncle  ;  yonder'a 
old  coil  at  home  :  *  it  is  proved,  my  lady  Hero  hath  been 
falsely  accused,  the  prince  and  Claudio  mightily  abused  ; 
and  Don  John  is  the  author  of  all,  who  is  fled  and  gone : 
Will  you  come  presently  ? 

Beat.  Will  you  go  hear  this  news,  signior  ? 

Bene,  1  will  live  in  thy  heart,  die  in  thy  lap,  and  be 
buried  in  thy  eyes ;  and,  moreover,  I  will  go  with  thee 
to  thy  uncle's.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

TTfee  inside  of  a  Church,    Enter  Don  Pedro,  Claudio  and 
Attendants,  with  music  and  iapen, 
Claud.  Is  this  the  monument  of  Leonato  ? 
Men.  It  is,  my  lord. 
Claud.  [Reads  from  a  scroll.J 

Done  to  death^  by  slanderous  tongues^ 

Was  the  Hero  that  here  lies : 
Death,  in  guerdon  of  her  wrongs 

Gives  her  fame  which  never  dies  z 
So^  the  life,  that  died  with  shame, 
Ldves  in  death  with  glorious  faine. 
Hang  thou  there  upon  the  tomb^  [Affixing  H. 

Praising  her  when  I  am  dumb. — 
Now,  music,  sound,  and  sing  your  solexna  hymo. 
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Gr$v€$f  yainm^  oMd  ymld  ytmr  dt^id^ 
li^f  deaih  bt  uUered, 
f  fUavUy^  ktamly, 
Claud,  Now,  unto  thy  bones  good^ni^^t ! 

Yearly  wiH  I  do  this  rite. 
D.  Pedro,  GkK>d«inorrow,  masters ;  potyoor  torch^oot : 
The  wolves  hare  prey'd  ;  and  look,  the  gentle  day, 
Before  the  wheels  of  Phoebus,  round  about 

Dapples  the  drowsy  east  with  spots  of  grey  : 
Thanks  to  you  all,  and  leave  us ;  fare  you  well* 

Claud,  Good-morrow,  masters.;  each  his  several  way. 
D,  Pedro*  Come)  let  us  hence,  and  put  on  other  weeds ; 
And  then  to  Leonato's  we  will  go. 

Gaud, .  And  Hymen  now  with  luckier  issue  speeds. 
Than  this,  for  whom  we  render'd  up  this  woe  !         [Exe^ 

SCENE  rv. 

A  Roomm  Leoitato's  House,     Enter  Leonato,  Antokio, 
Bekedick,  Beatrice,  Ursula,  Friar^  and  Hero. 

Friar,  Did  not  I  teM  you  she  was  innocent? 

Leon,  So  are  the  prince  and  Claudio,  who  accus'd  her. 
Upon  th^error  that  you  heard  debated : 
But  Margaret  was  in  some  fault  for  this  ; 
Although  against  her  will,  as  it  appears 
In  the  true  course  of  all  the  question. 

Ant,  Well,  I  am  glad  that  all  things  sort  so  well* 

Bene,  And  so  am  I,  being  else  by  £iith  enforcM 
To  call  young  Claudio  to  a  reckoning  for  it, 

Leon,  Well,  daughter,  and  you  gentlewomen  all. 
Withdraw  into  a  chamber  by  yourselves  ; 
And,  when  I  send  for  yoti,  tome  hither  masked: 
The  prince  and  Claudio  promised  by  this  hour 
To  visit  RM :-— You  know  your  office^  brbther ; 
Y©a  must :b6  &ther  to.your  brother't  *iughter, 
And  give  her  to  young  Claudio.  [Exeuni  Ladui. 

Ant,  Which  I  will  do  with  confiiTftM.coantenance* 

Bene   Fmr«  I  in^st  entreat  your,  painsi  I  thiafc. 
i^TKur^  T;0:4otiwjbati<jignipr? 
^  Bene.  To  bind  me,  or  undo  me,  one  of  them*— r 
Signior  liQoaato^ilnidi  \k  lis,  giood  signior. 
Your  niece  regards,  me  ivith  aujeye  oCfitvour. 

Leontt  Xbat«jreilliyda^hWrle«lher;  'Tis  most  true. 
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ifer».  Md  When  I  liv^d,  I  was  ydiir  <rthir  wte  i 

And  #be&  yo^  lo^itd,  you  were  my  other  fansbaitd* 

€l&ud.  Another  Hero  ? 

Iftrd.  Nothing  certaioer: 
One  Hero  died  defiPd  ;  but  I  do  live^ 
^td)  fiurery  as  I  live,  I  am  a  maid. 

D.Pedro.  The  former  Hero  !  Hero  that  is  dead ! 

Leon.  She  died,  my  lord,  but  whiles  her  sknder  liv*d. 

FtiaK  AH  this  Amazement  can  I  qualify; 
When,  after  that  the  holy  rites  are  ended, 
I'll  tell  you  largely  of  fair  Hero's  death : 
Mean  time,  let  wonder  seem  familiar, 
And  to  3ie  chapel  let  us  presently. 

Bene.  Soft  and  fair,  friar. — Which  is  Beatrice  ? 

Beat.  I  answer  to  that  name ;  [UnnUtskifig.]    What  to 
your  will  ? 

Bene.  Do  not  you  love  me  ? 

Beat.  No,  no  more  than  reason. 

Bene.  Why,  then  your  uncle,  and  the  prince,  and  ClaudlO-, 
Have  been  deceived ;  for  they  swore  you  did. 

Beat.  Do  not  you  love  me  ? 

Beiie.  No,  no  more  than  reason. 

Beat.  Why,  then  my  tousm,  Margaret^  add  Urstrla, 
Are  much  deceiv'd  ;  for  they  did  swear,  you  did. 

Bene.  They  swore  that  you  were  atlmost  sick  for  me 

Beat.  They  swore,  that  you  were  well-nigh  dead  for  me. 

Bene.  *Tis  no  such  matter : — Then,  yOu  do  not  love  me  ? 

Beat.  No,  truly,  but  in  friendly  recompense. 

Leon.  Come,  cousin,  I  am  sure  you  love  the  gentleman*; 

Claud.  And  I'll  be  sworn  upon't,  that  he  loves  her ; 
Jf'or  here's  a  paper,  written  in  his  hand, 
A  batting  sonnet  of  hts  owe  ptiTe  brain, 
Fashion'd  to  Beatrice. 

Hero.  And  here's  another. 
Writ  in  my  cousin's  hand,  stolen  from  her  pocket, 
Containing  her  affection  unto  Benedick. 
.  Bene.  A  miracle !   here's  our  own  hands  against  bur 
hearts  I*— Come,  I  will  have  thee  ;  but,  by  this  light,  I  take 
thee  for  pity. 

Beat.  I  would  iS0t  deny  you  ; — ^but,  by  this  good  day,  I 
yield  upon  great  persuasion  ;  and,  partly,  to  daye  your  hfe^ 
for  I  was  told  you  were  ih  a  consumption.  "" 

Bene.  Peace,  I  will  stop  your  mouth. —      [Kissing  her 
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LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Love's  Labour's  Lost.]  I  have  not  hitherto  discovered 
any  novel  on  which  this  comedy  appears  to  have  been  found- 
ed ;  and  yet  the  story  of  it  has  most  of  the  features  of  an  an- 
cient romance.  Steevbns. 

I  suspect  that  there  is  an  error  in  the  title  of  this  play, 
which,  I  believe,  should  be—"  Love'a  Labours  Lost.'' 

M.  Mason. 

Lov^s  Labour's  LosU  I  conjecture  to  have  been  jntten 
in  1694.  See  Jn  JltUmpt  to  ascertain  the  Order  of  »Ao*#. 
spean^sPk^s^Yolll.  JiALOiiB. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 

^  ■     r.\      *   y    ■  ' 

Ferdinand,  King  of  Navarre. 

EffRON,  ^ 

LoNOAviLLE^    >  lords^  attending  on  the  King* 

DUMAIN,  S 

M  RCAA     \  ^or(?«,  attending  on  the  Princess  ofFrasse^* 

Don  Adriano  db  ARiiApoy  a  fantastical  Stpaniard* 

Sir  Nathaniel,  a  curate, 

HoLOFERNES,  a  schoolmcLster 

Dull,  a  constable. 

Costard,  a  clown., 

Moth,  pc^e  to  ArmaJio., 

A  Forester. 

\\ 

FxinciSs  (f  Francf. 

Maria,         ^  ladies  ;  attending  on  the  Princesi* 

Katharine,  ) 

Ja^uenrtta,  o  country  wench,  , 

OfHrer-     4  otherSf  attendants  on  the  King  and  Prineeis, 

SCESE.—Navam. 
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Adf  1. 


SCENE  L— JVaijarra.    A  Park^  TMfith  a  Palaee  im  tL   E^ 
ter  the  Kingp  Biron,  Lonoaviliu^  and  Doauur^ 

King. 

XiET  fame,  that  all  buot  after  in  their  liyet. 

Live  register'd  upon  our  brazen  tombs^ 

And  then  grace  us  in  the  disgrace  of  death  * 

When,  spite  of  cormorant  devouring  time, 

Th'  endeavour  of  this  present  breath  may  buy 

That  honour,  which  shall  bate  his  scythe's  keen  edge, 

And  make  us  heirs  of  all  eternity.  y 

Therefore,  brave  conquerors  !- — for  so  you  aref^ 

That  war  Against  your  own  a^ections,. 

And  .the  hu^e  army  of  the  world's  desirev^ 

Our  iate  edict  shall  strongly  stsmd  in  force  ;  . 

Navarre  shall  be  the  wonder  of  the  world  f 

Our  court  shall  be  a  little  Academe  ; 

otill  and  contemplative  in  living  art. 

You  three,  6ir6n,  Dumain>  and  Longavillei 

Have  sworn  for  three  years'  tevm  to  live  with  tne. 

My  fellow-scholars,  and  to  keep  those  statutes^ 

That  are  recorded  in  this  schedule  here  : 

Your  oaths  are  past,  and  now  subscribe  your  nai|ies  r 

That  his  own  hand  may  strike  his  honour  down. 

That  violates  the  smallest  branch  hejpein  : 

If  you  are  armM  to  do,  as  sworn  tadp,^ 

Subscribe  to  your  dieep  oath,  and  keep  it  tqp.         ^ 

Long,  I  am  riesolv'd  :  'tis  but  a  three  years*  fast ; 
The  minji  shall  ba«i]^et,  though  the  body  fine : 
Fat  paunches  have  jean  pates ;  Jtnd  dain^  bits 
Make  rich  the  ribs,  but  bank'rout  quite  the  witi 

Dum.  Myioving  lor<l,  Dumain  is  mortided;. 
Th»  grosser  manner  of  these  world's  deheht»  -* 

He  tnrowB  upon  the  gross  world's  baser  slavei:  ' 
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Long,  Cofiterd  the  swain,  and  he,  shdl  be  our  sport ; 
Andy  so  to  study,  three  years  is  but  short. 

Enter  Dull,  Tvith  a  letter,  and  Costard. 

Dull.  Which  is  the  Duke's  own  person  ? 

Biron.  This,  fellow  ;  What  would'st  ? 

Dull.  I  myself  reprehend  his  own  person,  for  I  am  his 
grace's  tharbo rough  :*  but  1  would  see  his  own  person  iu 
flesh  and  blood. 

Biron.  This  is  he. 

Dull.  Signior  Arme — Arme — commends  you.  There's 
villany  abroad  ;  this  letter  will  tell  you  more. 

Cost.  Sir,  the  contempts  thereof  are  as  touching  me. 

King.  A  letter  from  the  magnificent  Arroado. 

Btron.  How  low  soever  the  matter,  I  hope  in  God  for 
high  words. 

Long.  A  high  hope  for  a  low  having:  God  grant  os 
patience ! 

Biron.  To  hear  ?  or  forbear  hearing  ? 

Long.  To  hear  meekly,  sir,  and  to  laugh  moderately; 
or  to  forbear  both. 

Biron.  Well,  sir,  be  it  as  the  style  shall  give  us  caus9 
to  climb  in  the  raerriness. 

Cost.  The  matter  is  to  me,  sir,  as  concerning  Jaquenet- 
ta.     The  manner  of  it  is,  1  was  taken  with  the  manner.^ 

Biron.  In  what  manner  ? 

Cost,  in  manner  and  form  following,  sir ;  all  thos^e 
three  :  I  was  seen  with  her  in  the  manor  house,  sitting 
with  her  upon  the  form,  and  taken  following  her  into 
the  park ;  which,  put  together,  is,  in  manner  and  form- 
following.  Now,  sir,  for  the  manner, — it  is  the  manner 
of  a  man  to  speak  to  a  woman  :  for  the  form, — in  some 
form. 

Biron.  For  the  following,  sir  ? 

Cost.  As  it  shall  follow  in  my  correction  ;  And  God  de* 
fend  the  right ! 

King.  Will  you  hear  this  letter  with  attention  ? 

Biron.  As  we  would  hear  an  oracle. 

(4)  I.  e.  TkirdHnmgh,  a  peace  oflScer,  alike  in  authority  witli  a  headborougli  oi 
a  constable.    SIR  J.  HAWKINS. 

[5]  i.  e.  in  the  fhct.    STEEVENS. 

A  forensic  term.    A  thief  i^  said  to  be  talcen  with  the  manner.  I.  e.  incteMror 
nuMottr,  f for  so  K  is  written  in  our  old  law  boolcs,)  when  he  is  ^prebeaded  with  th«  . 
thing  stolen  in  hln  possession.    The  thing  that  he  has  taken  was  called  wmkimir,  . 
Crom  the  Fr.  wtMier,  manu  traetare.    MALONE. 
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Cast.  Sqch  w  the  simplicity  of  man  to  hearken  after  the 
flesh. 

King,  [Reads.]  Great  deputy^  the  weikin*8  vicegerent^ 
and  sole  dominaior  of  Navarre ^  my  touVs  earth* $  God^  and 
body*  9  fostering  pcetron^ 

Co$U  Not  a  word  of  Costard  yet 

Kit^,  So  it  ff , — 

Cott,  It  may  be  so :  hot  if  he  say  it  is  so,  he  is,  in  tell^ 
mg  true,  but  so,  so. 

King    Peace. 

C^^  *^be  to  me,  and  every  man  that  dares  not  fight ! 

King*  No  words. 

Cost,  -^of  other  men's  secrets,  I  beseech  yon. 

King,  So  it  t5,  besieged  Tvith  sable-coloured  metan* 
choly,  I  did  commend  the  black-oppressing  humour  to 
the  most  wholesome  physic  of  thy  health-giving  air; 
and,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  betook  myself  to  walk.  The 
time  when?  About  the  sixth  hour;  when  beasts  most 
graze,  birds  best  peck,  and  men  set  down  to  that  nour* 
ishment  which  is  called  supper.  So  much  for  the  time 
when :  Now  for  the  ground  which ;  which,  I  mean,  I 
walked  upon:  it  is  ycleped,  thy  park.  Then  for  the 
place  where;  where,  I  tnean,  I  did  encounter  that  ob* 
scene  and  most  preposterous  event,  that  draweth  from 
my  snow-white  pen  the  ebon-coloured  ink,  which  here  thou 
viewest,  beholdest,  surveyest,  or  seest :  But  to  the  place, 
where, — It  standeth  north-north-east  and  by  east  from 
the  vsest  comer  of  thy  curious-knotted  garden:^  There 
did  I  see  that  low-spirited  swain,  that  base  minnow  of 
thy  mirth  J  [Cost.  Me.]  that  unlettered  small-knowing 
soul,  [Cost.  Me.]  that  shallow  vassal,  [Cost.  Still  me.] 
which,  as  I  remember,  hight  Costard,  [Cost.  O  me  !] 
sorted  and  consorted,  contrary  to  thy  established  proclaimed 
edict  and  continent  canon,  with — with, — 0  ivith — but  with 
this  I  passion  to  say  wherewith, — 

Cost.  With  a  wench. 

King.  — with  a  child  of  our  grandmother  Eve,  a  fe* 
male ;  or,  for   thy  more  sweet  understanding,  a  woman, 

it]  Ancient  gardem  abounded  with  figures  of  which  the  lines  intersected  each 
other  in  many  directions.    STEEVENS. 

[7]  The  base  mimum  of  thy  mirth,  is  the  contemptible  liUle  object  that  conM- 
butes  f o  Ihy  entertainment  Shakespeare  makes  Coriolanus  characteriM  tkt  triba* 
■itJas  ijMoleoceor  Sicinius,  under  the  same  figure . 

*• hear  you  not 

•*  This  Triton  of  the  minnows  ?'*    STEBVSNS* 
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Jffm  f  (at  mSf  ev9r  et^eeii^ed  di^  p9!i(fy  m  dn)  Aa»#  tent 
to  mee^  to  receive  the  meed  of  punishinent^  by  thy  meet 
jgracp^i  qffiifer^  ^nton^  Dull ;  a  man  of  good  Upute^  ear- 

DiuL  Me,  an^t  shall  please  yoa;  I  «m  Antony  DvH. 

King,  For  Jaquenett^  {soi  i$  ihf  Tvmkfr  Tjfuel  called, 
which  I  apprehended  with  the  cforesaid  ^main^y  I  k^tp  her 
i|f ^  ^ss^f  (^  tfj^  ^ojzp'*  fury;  q,n4  tMh  «^  ^« l^  of  thy 
vaoeet  notice^  bring  her  to  trial.  Thine,  j»  aU  coaatplimtm^  c^ 
devoted  and  heart-burning  heat  of  duty, 

V^M  AjMMAAO  IXB  AAJia)0. 

Biron.  This  is  not  so  well  as  I  look^  bvi  but  the  best 
that  ever  I,  l^ef^4* 

JlSf^.  4y,  the  best  for  tb#  woi^.  But,  sirrah,  what 
i^yyou to  tbia  1 

Cbst^  Sir,  i  coi^iess  tbe  wench. 

fting.  Did  you  hear  the  proclamation  ? 

Cost.  I  do  confess  much  of  the  hearing  it,  b^  Uttle  of 
tbe  martipg  of  it. 

Kingi.  U  va*  proclaimecj  a  year's  imprisonooent,  to  bt 
taken  witl^  a  wench. 

Cqs$.  I  w^  taken  with  none,  sir,  I  was  taken  mth  a 
damosel. 

King.  Well,  it  was  proclaimed  damosel. 

Cost^  T^  was  no  damosel  neither,  sir ;  she  was  a 
yirgb. 

King.  It  is  so  varied  too  ;  for  it  was  proclaimed,  virgin. 

Coit.  If  it  were,  1  deny  her  virginity ;  1  wa«  taken  with 
t^  maid* 

King^  This  maid  will  not  serve  your  turn,  sir. 

0?»^  .This  maid  will  serve  my  turn,  sir. 

Kingf  Sir,  I  will  pronounce  your  sentence  ;  You  sball 
fi^t  a  week  with  bran  and  water. 

Co4'  I  had.  rather  pray  a  montb  with  mutton  and 
porridge. 

King.  And  Don  Armado  shall  be  your  k^yiQiT; 
^f^  lord  Biron,  see  him  delivered  o'er.-r- 
^i  go  we,  lords,  to  put  in  practice  thai 

Which  each  to  other  hath  so  strongly  awom. 

[Exe.  King,  Longaville,  and  DvMAiir. 

Biron.  I'll  lay  my  head  to  any  good  man's  hat. 
These  oaths  and  laws  will  prove  an  idle  scorn. — 
Sirrah,  come  on. 

Cost.  I  suffer  for  the  truth,  sir :  for  true  it  is,  I  was  ta- 
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keo  with  J^^jxej^,  and  Jaqneni 
therefore,    Welcome  the  sour  cu 
tion  may  one  day  smile  agaiQ^ 
down,  sorrow ! 

SCENE  n. 

Aioiher  part   of  ih^  tfiLim.      Armado's   Ho^9ef,      I^nte 
Armado  and  Moth. 

Arm.  Boy,  what  sigp,  Js:  i^,  wh^p  a  njan  of  g^eat  spirit 
g^ows  melancholy  1 

Jiifith.     A  greats  sign,  sir,  that  he  will  look  sad. 
,    Arm,.  Why^,  ai»4^Qs  is  o^e  and  the   self-same   thing, 
dear  imp.® 

Moth.  No,  no  ;  O  lord*  sir,  no. 

Arm.  How  canst  thou  part  sadness  and  melancholy, 
my  tender  Juvenal  ? 

Moth.  By  a  famliar  demonstration  of  th^  working,  my 
tough  senior. 

Arm.  Why  tough  senior  ?  why  tough  senior  ? 

Moth.  Why  tender  juvenal  ?  why  tender  juvenal  ? 

Arm.  I  spoke  it,  tender  juvenal,  as  a  congruent  epi- 
theton,  appertaining  to  thy  young  days,  which  we  may 
nominate  tender* 

Moth.  And  I,  tough  senior,  as  an  appertinent  title  tQ 
your  old  time,  which  we  may  name  tough. 

Arm.  Pretty  and  apt. 

Moth.  How  mean  you,  sir?  I  pretty,  and  my  saying 
apt  ?  or  I  apt,  and  my  saying  pretty  ? 

Arm.  Thou  pretty,  because  little. 

Moth.  Little  pretty,  because  little  :  Wherefore  apt  " 

Arm.  And  therefore  apt,  because  quick. 

Mpth.  Speak  you  this  in  my  praise,  master? 

Arm.  In  thy  condign  praise. 

Moth^  I  will  praise  an  eel  with  the  same  praise. 

Arm.  What  ?  that  an  eel  is  ingenious  ? 

Moth.  That  an  eel  is  quick. 

[8]  Imp  was  anciently  a  term  of  di%^ity.  Lord  Cromwell,  in  his  last  letter  to 
Henry  Vlll.  prays  for  the  imp  hi*  ion.  It  is  now  used  only  In  contempt  or  abhor* 
rence ;  perhai>s  io  our  author*B  time  It  was  ambiguous,  In  which  state  it  suits  well 
with  this  dialogue.    JOHNSON. 

The  word  literally  means  a  traff\  slip,  leioHt  or  tucker :  and  by  metonymy  comes 
to  be  used  for  a  boy  or  child.  The  imp,  hU  <oti,  is  no  more  than  his  infant  mm.  It 
is  now  set  apart  to  signify  young  JUndt;  as  the  devil  and  hti  impa. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  mistaken  in  supposing  this  a  word  of  dignity.  It  occurs  in  ThA 
History  of  Celtttina  the  Paire,  1596 :  •«— the  gentleman  had  three  sonnet,  Tery  uo- 
CrwiouBl«ve«,  and  oft  wicked  nature.**    RITSON 
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Arm,  I  do  say,  thou  art  quick  in  anstren  *  Thou 
heatest  my  blood. — 

Moth.  I  am  answered,  sir. 

Arm.  I  lore  not  to  be  crossed. 

Moth.  He  speaks  tbe  mere  coatrary,  crosses  love  not 
him.  ^Aside. 

Arm.  I  have  promised  to  study  tbree  years  witb  the 
tfake. 

Moth.  You  may  do  it  in  an  hour,  sir. 

Arm.  Impossible. 

Moth.  How  many  is  one  thrice  tofd  ? 

Arm.  1  am  ill  at  reckoning,  it  fittetfa  the  spirit  of  a 
tapster. 

Moth.  You  are  a  gentleman,  and  a  gamester,  sir. 

Arm.  1  confess  both ;  they  are  both  the  yamish  of  a 
complete  man. 

Moth.  Then,  1  am  sure,  you  know  how  much  the  gross 
sum  of  deuce-ace  amounts  to. 

Arm.  It  doth  amount  to  one  more  than  two. 

Moth.  Which  the  base  vulgar  do  call,  three. 

Arm.  True. 

Moth.  Why,  sir,  is  this  such  a  piece  of  study  ?  Now 
here  is  three  studied,  ere  you'll  thrice  wink :  and  how 
easy  it  is  to  put  years  to  the  word  three,  and  study  three 
years  in  two  words,  the  dancing-horse  will  tell  you.' 

Arm.  A  most  fine  figure  ! 

Moth.  To  prove  you  a  cypher.  [Aside. 

Arm.  I  will  hereupon  confess,  I  am  in  love  :  and,  as  it 
is  base  for  a  soldier  to  love,  so  am  I  in  love  with  a  base 
wench.  If  drawing  my  sword  against  the  humour  of  af- 
fection would  deliver  me  from  the  reprobate  thought  ol 
it,  I  would  take  desire  piisoner,  and  ransom  him  to  any 
French  courtier  for  a  new  devised  courtesy.  I  think 
scorn  to  sigh ;  methinks,  I  should  out-swear  Cupid. — 
Comfort  me,  boy  :  What  great  men  have  been  in  love  ? 

Moth.  Hercules,  master. 

[9]  Biak«c*8  horse,  which  plty*d  many  remarkable  pranks.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
(iritt  of  the  fforid^fint  poH,  p.  178.)  says  :  If  Bankt  had  lived  in  older  Umes,  tm 
would  Mve  thamed  all  the  eocbantera  in  tbe  world  :  for  whosoever  was  mort  Ta- 
Bous  among  them,  could  never  master,  or  instruct  any  beast  as  be  did  bis  borse.** 

DR.  GRET 

Among  other  exploits  of  this  celebrated  beast,  It  is  said  that  he  went  up  to  the 
top  of  St.  Paul's;  and  tbe  same  circumstance  is  likewise  mentioned  in  Tht  GmIs 
Hotifbooke,  a  satirical  pamphlet  by  Decker,  1609.    STEE  VENS. 

Ben  Jonsoo  hints  at  tbe  unrortunate  catastrophe  of  both  man  and  horse,  which  T 
find  happened  at  Rome,  where  to  tbe  disgrace  of  tbe  age,  of  tbe  country,  and  of 
humanity,  they  were  burnt  by  order  of  tbe  pope,  fer  aMgicians.  Sec  Doi.  2arm  del 
FogOtUoBo.  1660.  p  114.    REED. 
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Arm.  Most  sweet  Hercaies! — ^More  authority,  dear 
boy,  name  more  ;  and,  sweet  my  child,  let  them  be  men 
of  good  repute  and  carriage* 

Moth,  Samson,  master :  he  was  a  man  of  good  car- 
riage, great  carriage  ;  for  he  carried  the  town-gates  on 
his  back,  like  a  porter :  and  he  was  in  love. 

Arm.  O  well-knit    Samson !    strong-jointed    Samson ! 
I  do  excel  thee  in  my  rapier,  as  much  as  thou  didst  me  in 
carrying  gates.     I  am  in  love  too. — Who  was  Samson's 
love,  my  dear  Moth  ? 
Moth.  A  woman,  master. 
Arm.  Of  what  complexion  ? 

Moth.  Of  all  the  four,  or  the  three,  or  the  two  ;  or  one 
of  the  four. 

Arm.  Tell  me  precisely  of  what  complexion  ? 
Moth.  Of  the  sea-water  gre.en,  sir. 
Arm.  Is  that  one  of  the  four  complexions  ? 
Moth.  As  I  have  read,  sir ;  and  the  best  of  them  too. 
Arm.  Green,  indeed,  is  the  colour  of  lovers :  but  to 
bave  a  love  of  that  colour,  methinks,  Samson  had  small 
reason  for  it.     He,  surely,  affected  her  for  her  wit. 
Moth.  It  was  so,  sir  ;  for  she  had  a  green  wit. 
Arm.  My  love  is  most  immaculate  white  and  red. 
Moth.     Most  maculate   thoughts,  master,   are  masked 
under  such  colours. 

Arm.  Define,  define,  well-educated  infant. 
Moth.  My  father's  wit,  and  my  mother's  tongue,  assist  me! 
Arm.  Sweet  invocation  of  a  child ;  most  pretty,  and 
pathetical ! 

Moth.    If  she  be  made  of  white  and  red. 
Her  faults  will  ne'er  be  known ; 
For  blushing  cheeks  by  faults  are  bred» 

And  feaw  by  pale-white  shown  : 
Then,  if  she  fear,  or  be  to  blame, 

By  this  you  shall  not  know ; 
For  still  her  cheeks  possess  the  same. 
Which  native  she  doth  owe. 
A  dangerous  rhyme,  master,  against  the  reason  of  white 
and  red. 

Arm.  Is  there  not  a  ballad,  boy,  of  the  King  and  the 
Beggar  ? 

Moth.  The    world   was   very  guilty  of  such  a  ballad 
some  three  ages  since  :  but,  I  think,  now  'tis  not  to  be 
Vol.  II.  21 
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foui)d;    or,  if  it   were,  it  would  neither  serve  for  the 
writing,  nor  the  tune. 

Arm.  I  will  have  the  subject  newly  writ  o'er,  that  I 
may  example  my  digression  by  some  mighty  precedent. 
£oy,  I  do  love  that  country  girl,  that  I  took  in  the  park 
with  the  rational  hind  Costard ;  she  deserves  well, — 

Moth.  To  be  whipped ;  and  yet  a  better  love  thaa 
my  master.  [Aside, 

Arm.  Sing,  boy ;  my  spirit  grows  heavy  in  love. 

Moth.  And  that's  great  marvel,  loving  a  light  wench. 

Arm.  I*  say,  sing. 

Moth.  Forbear  till  this  company  be  past. 

Enter  Dull,  Costard,  and  Jaquenetta. 

Dull.  Sir,  the  duke's  pleasure  is,  that  you  keep  Cos- 
tard safe  :  and  you  must  let  him  take  no  delight,  nor  no 
penance  ;  but  a'  must  fast  .three  days  a- week  :  For  this 
damsel,  I  must  keep  her  at  the  park ;  she  is  allowed 
for  the  day- woman.*  Fare  you  well. 

Arm.  I  do  betray  myself  with  blushing. — ^Maid. 

Jaq.  Man. 

Arm.  I  will  visit  thee  at  the  lodge. 

Jaq.  That's  hereby. 

Arm.  I  know  where  it  is  situate. 

Jaq.  Lord,  how  wise  you  are  ! 

Arm.  I  will  tell  thee  wonders. 

Jaq.  With  that  face  ? 

Arm*  I  love  thee. 
,    Jaq,  So  I  heard  you  say. 

Arm.  And  so  farewell. 

Jaq.  Fair  weather  after  you  ! 

Dull.  Come,  Jaquenetta,  away.       [Ex.  Dull  and  Jaq^ 

Arm.  Villain,  thou  shalt  fast  for  thy  offences,  ere  thou 
be  pardoned. 

Cost.  Well,  sir,  I  hope,  when  I  do  it,  I  shall  do  it  on 
a  full  stomach.  ,.  « 

Arm.  Thou  shalt  be  heavily  punished. 

Cobt.  I  am  more  bound  to  you,  than  your  fellows,  for 
they  are  but  lightly  reirarded. 

Arm.  Take  away  this  villain  ;  shut  him  up. 

Moth.  Come,  you  transgressing  slave  ;  away. 

[1]  i.  e.  for  the  dairy-maid.  "  Dairy ^  says  Johnson  in  his  Dictiontry,  is  derived 
^iD  ddty*  an  old  word  for  milk.  In  the  northern  counties  of  Scotland,  a  dairy 
maid  IB  at  present  termed  a  day  or  dry."    Edinburgh  Magazine,  Nov.  17W. 
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Cost.  Let  me  not  be  pent  up,  sir ;  I  will  fast,  beibg  loose. 

Moth.  No,  sir  ;  that  were  fiist  and  loose :  Ibou  sbalt  fo 
prison. 

Cost.  W^U,  if  erer  1  do  see  the  merry  days  of  desola- 
tion that  I  have  seen,  some  shaH  see— «    : 

Moth.  What  shall  some  see  ? 

Cost.  Nay,  nothing,  master  Moth,  bnt  what  they  loc^  ii|>- 
on.  It  is  not  ibr  prisoners  to  be  too  silent  in  their  words  ; 
and,  therefore,  I  will  say  nothing:  I  thank  God,  I  hare  ks 
little  patience  as  another  man  ;  and,  therefore  I  can  be 
quiet.  [Eoce.  Moth  and  Cost. 

Arm.  I  do  affect  the  very  ground,  which  is  base,  where 
her  shocj,  which  is  baser,  guided  by  her  fcot,  which  is 
basest,  doth  tread.  I  shall  be  ibrswoniy  (which  is  a  great 
argument  of  falsehood,)  if  I  lore  :  And  bow  can  that  be  true 
love,  which  is&lsely  attempted  ?  Love  is  a  familiar ;  love 
is  a  devil ;  there  is  no  evil  angel  bnt  love.  Yet  Samson 
was  so  tempted  ;  and  he  had  an  excellent  strength:  yet 
was  Solomon  so  seduced ;  and  he  had  a  very  good  wit. 
Cupid's  butt-shail*  is  too  hard  for  Hercules' club,  and  there- 
fore too  much  odds  for  a  Spaniard's  rapier.  The  first  and 
second  cause*  will  not  serve  my  turn ;  the  passado  he  re- 
spects not,  the  duello  he  regards  not :  his  disgrace  ift  to  be 
called  boy  ;  but  his  glory  is,  to  subdue  men.  Adieu,  valour ! 
rust,  rapier !  be  still,  drum !  for  your  manager  it  m  love  ; 
yea,  he  loveth.  Assist  me  some  extemporal  god  of  rhyme, 
for,  I  am  sure,  I  shall  turn  sonneteer.  Detise,  wit ;  \trtte, 
pen  ;  for  I  am  Ibr  whole  volomes  in  folio.  \Exit 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — Another  part  of  the  same.  A  Pavilion  andTents 
at  a  distance.  Enter  the  Princess  of  France ,  Rosaline,  Ma- 
ria, Katharine,  Boyet,  Lords,  and  other  Attendants. 

Boyet. 
Now»  madam,  summon  up  your  dearest  spirits  ; 
Consider  who  the  king  your  father  sends ;  > 

To  whom  he  sends  ;  and  what's  his  embassy  : 

pj  Buttrikqtl—]  I  e.  aa  arrow  to  shoot  at  buUs  with.    The  buU  was  tbe  placa 
oo  which  the  mark  to  be  shot  at  was  placed.    STEE  VCNS.  ^ 

(3}  See  tbe  U«t  act  of  Js  you  like  it,  with  tlte  ootea.    JOHNSON. 
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Toarself,  held  precious  in  the  world's  esteem ; 
To  parley  with  the  sole  inheritor 
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A  man  of  sovereiga  parts  he  is  esteem'd  ; 
Well  fitted  in  the  arts,  glorious  in  arms : 
Nothing  becomes  him  ill,  that  he  would  well« 
The  only  soil  of  his  fair  virtue's  gloss, 
(If  virtue's  gloss  will  stain  with  any  soil,) 
Is  a  sharp  wit  match'd  with  too  blunt  a  will ; 
Whose  edge  hath  power  to  cut,  whose  will  still  willa 
It  should  none  spare  that  come  within  his  power. 

Prin.  Some' merry  mocking  lord,  belike  ;  is't  so  ? 

Mar,  They  say  so  most,  that  most  his  humours  know 

Prin.  Such  short-liv'd  wits  do  wither  as  they  grow. 
Who  are  the  rest  ? 

Kath.  The  young  Dumain,  a  well-accomplish'd  youth. 
Of  all  that  virtue  love  for  virtue  lov'd  : 
Most  power  to  do  most  harm,  least  knowing  ill ; 
For  he  hath  wit,  to  make  an  ill  shape  good. 
And  shape  to  win  grace  though  he  had  no  wit* 
I  saw  him  at  the  duke  Alen9on's  once  ; 
And  much  too  little  of  that  good  I  saw, 
Is  my  report  to  his  great  worthiness. 

Ros,  Another  of  these  students  at  that  time 
Was  there  with  him :  if  I  have  heard  a  truth, 
Biron  they  call  him ;  but  a  merrier  man, 
Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth, 
I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal : 
His  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit ;  - 
For  every  object  that  the  one  doth  catch. 
The  other  turns  to  a  mirth-moving  jest ; 
Which  his  £ur  tongue  (conceit's  expositor,) 
Delivers  in  such  apt  and  gracious  words. 
That  ag^d  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales. 
And  younger  hearings  are  quite  ravished ; 
So  sweet  and  voluble  is  his  discourse. 

Prin.  God  bless  my  ladies !  are  they  all  in  love  5 
That  every  one  her  own  hath  garnished 
With  such  bedecking  ornaments  of  praise  ? 

Afar.  Here  comes  Boyet. 

Re-enter  Boyet. 

Prin.  Now,  what  admittance,  lord  ? 

Boyet.  Navarre  had  notice  of  your  fidr  approach ; 
And  he,  and  his  competitors  in  oath. 
Were  all  address'd  to  meet  you,  gentle  lady, 
Qefore  I  came*    Marry,  thus  much  I've  leanits 
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He  rather  means  to  lodge  joo  in  the  fieki, 

(Like  one  that  comes  here  to  besiege  his  court,) 

ThaD  seek  a  dispensatioa  for  his  oath, 

To  let  you  enter  his  unpeopled  house* 

Here  comes  Navarre.  [The  ladies  mask. 

Enter  King,  Loitoafille,  Dvmain,  BiRoir,  and  Mendants. 

King.  Fair  princess,  welcome  to  the  court  of  Nararre. 

Prin.  Fair,  1  give  you  back  again ;  and,  welcome  1  have 
not  yet :  the  roof  of  this  court  is  too  high  to  be  yours ; 
and  welcome  to  the  wild  fields  too  base  to  be  mine. 

King.  You  shall  be  welcome,  madam,  to  my  court 

Prin.  I  will  be  welcome  then  ;  conduct  me  thitfaer.     . 

King.  Hear  me,  dear  lady ;  I  have  sworn  an  oath. 

Prin.  Our  Lady  help  my  lord  1  he'll  be  forsworn. 

King.  Not  for  itie  world,  fair  madam,  by  my  wilL 

Prin.  Why,  will  shall  break  it ;  will,  and  nothing  eke. 

King.  Your  ladyship  is  ignorant  what  it  is. 

Prin.  Were  my  lord  so,  his  ignorance  were  wise. 
Where  now  his  knowledge  must  prove  ignorance* 
I  hear,  your  grace  hath  sworn-out  house-keeping  t 
'Tis  deadly  sin  to  keep  that  oath,  my  lord. 
And  sin  to  break  it  :^ 
But  pardon  me,  I  am  too  sudden-bold ; 
To  teach  a  teacher  ill  beseemeth  me. 
Vouchsafe  to  read  the  purpose  of  my  coming, 
And  suddenly  resolve  me  in  my  suit.  [Gives  a  faper. 

King.  Madam,  J  wiU,  if  suddenly  I  may. 

Prin.  You  will  the  sooner  that  I  were  away ; 
For  you'll  prove  perjur'd,  if  you  make  me  stay. 

Biron.  Did  not  1  dance  with  you  in  Brabant  cmce  ? 

Ros.  Did  not  I  dance  with  you  in  Brabant  once  ? 

Biron.  I  know,  you  did. 

Ros    How  needless  was  it  then 
To  ask  the  question  1 

Biron.  You  must  not  be  so  quick. 

Ros.  'Tis  'long  of  you  that  spur  me  with  such  questions. 

Biron.  Your  wit's  too  hot,  it  speeds  too  iast,  'twiM  tise. 

Ros.  Not  till  it  leave  the  rider  in  the  mire. 

Biron.  What  time  o'  day  ? 

Ros.  The  hour  that  fools  should  ask. 

Biron.  Now  fair  befall  your  mask  1 

Ros.  Fair  fall  the  face  it  covers ! 


[•]  The  prinoess  shews  an  incoDTeoience  veryfrequenUj  mtti 
»Ueb,  whether  kept  or  l>rokeD|>oduG«  guilL  JOHN^N. 
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King.  It  shall  suffice  me  :  at  which  mterriew^ 
All  liberal  reason  I  will  yield  unto. 
Mean  time,  receive  such  welcome  at  my  hand» 
As  honour,  without  breach  of  honour,  may 
Make  tender  of  to  thy  true  worthiness  : 
You  may  not  come,  fair  princess,  m  my  gates ; 
But  here  without  you  shall  be  so  receiv'd. 
As  you  shall  deem  yourself  lodg'd  in  my  heart. 
Though  30  denied  fair  harbour  in  my  house. 
Your  own  good  thoughts  excuse  me,  and  farewell  t 
To-morrow  shall  we  visit  you  again. 

Prin.  Sweet  health  and  fair  desires  consort  your  grace  t 

King.  Thy  own  wish  wish  I  thee,  in  every  place  I 

[Exeunt  King  and  hit  Tram* 

Biron.  Lady,  I  will  commend  you  to  my  own  heart 

Ros.  'Pray  you,  do  my  commendations ;  I  would  W 
glad  to  see  it. 

Biron.  I  would,  you  heard  it  groaiu 

Ros.  Is  the  fool  sick  t 

Biron.  Sick  at  heart. 

Ros.  Alack,  let  it  blood. 

Biron.  Would  that  do  it  good  ?* 

Ros.  My  physic  says,  I.  * 

Biron.  Will  you  prick't  with  your  eye  ? 

Ros.  Nopoi/n^,  with  my  knife,* 

Biron.  Now,  God  save  thy  life  ! 

Ros.  And  yours  from  long  living  I 

Biron.  I  cannot  stay  thanksgiving.  [Retiring* 

Dumn  Sir,  I  pray  you,  a  word :  What  lady  is  that  same  ? 

Boyet.  The  heirof  Alengon,  Rosaline  her  name. 

Dum.  A  gallant  lady  I  Monsieur,  fare  you  well.    [Exit. 

Long.  I  beseech  you,  a  word  ;  What  is  she  in  the  white  *t 

Boyet.  A  woman  sometimes,  an  you  saw  her  in  the  light. 

Long.  Perchance,  H^t  in  the  light :  I  desire  her  uame« 

Boyet.  She  hath  but  one  for  herself;  to  desire  that, 
were  a  shame. 

Long.  Pray  you,  sir,  whose  daughter  ? 

Boyet.  Her  mother's,  I  have  heard. 

Long.  God's  blessing  on  your  beard !  * 

[81  She  means  to  say,  ay.  The  old  spelling  of  the  affirmative  particle  basbeeD 
retained  here  tor  the  sake  of  the  rhyme.  M  AliONE. 

[9]  No  point  was  anegation  borrowed  from  the  French.  See  the  note  en  the  sam* 
words.  Act  V.  sc.  ii.  MALONE. 

[11  That  is,  may'at  thou  have  sense  and  seriousness  more  proportionate  to  thj' 
Uard,  th«  lenstii  of  wUeh  »uks  ill  with  such  iiUe  eatcbe»  of  wiL  MlBHSON- 
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Bayet.  Good  sir,  be  not  offended : 
She  is  an  heir  of  Falconbridge. 

Long,  Nay,  my  choler  is  ended. 
She  is  a  most  sweet  lady. 

Boyet.  Not  unlike,  sir  ;  that  may  be.  {Exit  LoHo. 

Biron.  What's  her  name,  in  the  cap  ? 

Boyet.  Katharine,  by  good  hap. 

Biron.  Is  she  wedded,  or  no  ? 

Boyet.  To  her  will,  sir,  or  so. 

Biron.  You  are  welcome,  sir ;  adieu  ! 

Boyet.  Farewell  to  me,  sir,  and  welcome  to  you. 

[Exit  Biron. — Ladies  vnmask. 

Mar.  That  last  is  Biron,  the  merry  mad-cap  lord ; 
Not  a  word  with  him  but  a  jest. 

Boyet.  And  every  jest  but  a  word. 

Prin.  It  was  well  done  of  you  to  take  him  at  his  word. 

Boyet.  I  was  as  willing  to  grapple,  as  he  was  to  board. 

Afar.  Two  hot  sheeps,  marry ! 

Boyet.  And  wherefore  not  ships  ? 
No  sheep,  sweet  lamb,  unless  we  feed  on  your  lips. 

Mar.  You  sheep,  and  I  pasture ;  Shall  that  finish  the  jest  ? 

Boyet.  So  you  grant  pasture  for  me.  [(^ering  to 

Mar.  Not  so,  gentle  beast :  kdfs  her. 

My  lips  are  no  coomion,  though  several*  they  be 

Boyet.  Belonging  to  whom  ? 

Mar.  To  my  fortunes  and  me. 

Prin.  Good  wits  will  be  jangling :  but,  gentles,  agree : 
The  civil  war  of  wits  were  much  better  used 
On  Navarre  and  his  book-men  ;  for  here  'tis  abused. 

Boyet.  If  my  observation,  (which  very  seldom  lies,) 
By  the  heart's  still  rhetoric,  disclosed  with  eyes. 
Deceive  me  not  now,  Navarre  is  infected. 

Prin.  With  what? 

Boyet.  With  that  which  we  lovers  entitle,  affected. 

Prin.  Your  reason  ? 

Boyet.  Why,  all  his  behaviours  did  make  their  retire 
To  the  court  of  his  eye,  peeping  thorough  desire  : 
His  heart,  like  an  agate,  with  your  print  impressed. 
Proud  with  his  form,  in  his  eye  pride  expressed : 
His  tongue,  aU  impatient  to  speak  and  not  see, 

p]  Apltyonthewordtewero/,  which  besides  its  ordinary  signiftcttion  ottepa- 
raUfdittinet,  likewise  signifies  in  uninclosed  lands,  a  certain  portion  of  ground  ap- 
propriated to  either  com  or  meadow,  adjoining  the  cewimon  field.  MAIajs  fi 
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Did  stumble  with  haste  in  his  eye-sight  to  be ;' 

All  senses  to  that  sense  did  make  tfacor  repair. 

To  feel  only  looking  on  fairest  of  fair : 

Methought,  all  his  senses  were  lock'd  in  his  eye» 

Am  jewels  in  crystal  for  some  prince  to  bny ; 

Who,  tend'ring  their  own  worth,  &-om  where  they  were 

glass'd, 
Did  point  you  to  buy  them,  along  as  yon  pass'd. 
His  face's  own  margent  did  quote  such  amazes. 
That  all  eyes  saw  his  eyes  enchanted  with  gazes: 
rU  gire  you  Aquitain,  and  all  that  is  his. 
An  you  give  him  for  my  sake  but  one  loving  kiss. 

Prtn.  Come,  to  our  pavilion  :  Boyet  is  dkposM— 

Bqyet.  But  to  speak  that  in  words,  which  his  eye  haft 
disclos'd : 
I  only  have  made  a  mouth  of^his  eye, 
By  adding  a  tongue  which  I  know  will  not  lie. 

Ro9.  Thou  art  an  old  love -monger,  and  speak'st  stilfbUy. 

Mar.  He  is  Cupid's  grandfather,  and  learns  news  of  him. 

Ros.  Then  was  Venus  like  her  mother  ;  for  her  lather  k 
but  grim. 

Boytt.  Do  you  hear,  my  mad  wenches  ? 
.  Mar,  No. 

Boyet.  What  then,  do  you  see  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  our  way  to  be  gone. 

Boyet.  You  are  too  hard  &r  me.      ,  [Exeunt, 


ACT  HL 

SCENE  I. — J^no^^r  part  of  the  tatinB*    Eater  Axmado 
and  Moth. 

Armado, 
Warble,  child ;  make  passionate  my  sense  of  hearing. 
Moth.  Concolinel — *  IjSinging. 

[31  Althoiigh  the  expresiioD  in  tiM  text  is  extrenelr  odd,  I  tak«  the  tense  ef  it  to 
be  tbat  hU  toi^ut  envied  the  gMieknesi  of  hit  ejfes^  and  strove  to  be  oi  rapid  in  iU 
mtteranee,  as  lAef  inlheir  perceptions.^Kdln.  Mag.  STESVENS 

'  f4j  Here  is  sppftrently  &  soog  lost.  JOH  If  SOW . 

I  have  observed  intbe  old  comedies,  tliat  tlie  songs  ere  frequently  omitted.  On 
this  occasion  tlie  stage  direction  is  geoerally<— &«re  they  sing-^or,  Cantanl.  Pro- 
bf^y  the  perfornier  was  left  to  choose  his  own  ditty,  and  tbtreTore  it  could  not  wUh 
propriety  be  exhibited  as  a  part  of  a  neir  performance.  ST££T£NS. 
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t  Arm,  Sweet  air  !— *Gro,  teadeniess  of  years  ;  take  this 
key,  give  enlargemeKit  to  the  swain,  bring  him  festinate- 
ly  hither  ;'  I  must  employ  him  in  a  letter  to  my  love. 

Moth.  Master,  will  you  win  your  love  with  a  French 
brawl? 

Arm.  How  mean'st  thou  ?  brawling  in  French  ? 

Moth.  No,  my  complete  master :  but  to  jig  ofif  a  tune 
at  the  tongue's  end,  canary  to  it  with  your  feet,  humour 
It  with  turning  up  your  eye -lids  ;  sigh  a  note,  and  sing  a 
note  ;  sometime  through  the  throat,  as  if  you  swallowed 
love  with  singing  love  ;  sometime  through  the  nose,  as  if 
you  snuffed  up  love  by  smelling  love  ;  with  your  hat  pent- 
house-Hke,  o'er  the  shop  of  your  eyes  ;  with  your  arms 
crossed  on  your  thin  belly-doublet,  like  a  rabbit  on  a  spit ; 
or  your  hands  in  your  pocket,  like  a  man  after  the  old 
painting  f  and  keep  not  too  long  in  one  tune,  but  a  snip 
and  away :  These  are  complements,  these  are  humours  ; 
these  betray  nice  wenches — that  would  be  betrayed  with- 
out these  ;  and  make  them  men  of  note,  (do  you  note^ 
men  ?)  that  most  are  affected  to  these. 

Arm.  How  hast  thou  purchased  this  experience  ? 

Moth.  By  my  penny  <wf  observation. 

Arm.  But  O,— but  O,— 

Moth.  — the  hobby-horse  is  forgot.* 

Arm.  Callest  thou  my  love,  hobby-horse  ? 

Moth.  No,  master  ;  the  hobby-horse  is  but  a  colt,  and 
^our  love,  perhaps^,  a  hackney.  But  have  you  forgot 
your  love  ? 

Arm.  Almost  I  had. 

Moth.  Negligent  student !  learn  her  by  heart. 

Arm.  By  heart,  and  in  heart,  boy. 

(6]  i.e.  hastily.    8TEEVENS. 

(6)  A  branl  k  a  kind  of  dance,  and  (as  Mr.  M.  Masoo  obeenres,)  seems  to  be  yrhai 
we  now  call  a  cotHHou,  STEEVENS. 

[7]  It  was  a  common  trick  among  some  of  the  most  indolent  of  the  ancient 
masters,  to  place  the  hands  in  the  bosom  or  the  pockets,  or  conceal  them  in 
•ome  other  part  of  the  drapery,  to  avoid  the  labour  of  represeoting  them,  or 
to  disguise  their  own  want  of  skul  to  employ  them  with  grace  and  propriety. 

SXEE  VEND. 

[8]  In  the  celebration  of  May-day,  besides  the  sports  now  used  of  hanging  a  pole 
with  garlands,  and  dancing  round  it,  formerly  a  boy  was  dressed  up  representing 
Maid  Mariao ;  another  like  a  friar;  and  another  rode  oo  a  Ao6Ay-A«r«e,  with  bells 
jingling,  and  painted  streamers.  After  the  reformation  took  place,  and  precisians 
ipultiplied,  these  latter  rites  were  looked  upon  to  favour <n  paganism;  and  theit 
Maid  Marian,  the  friar,  and  the  poor  hobby-horse  were  turned  out  of  the  games. 
Some  who  were  not  so  wisely  precise,  but  regretted  the  disuse  of  the  hobbu-horse^ 
•o  doubt,  ^tirised  this  suspicioa  of  idolatry,  and  archly  wrot«  the  epitaph  abov« 
tUHdedto.    TH|X)BALD. 
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Moth.  And  out  of  heart,  master:  dl  tiiose  three  I 
will  prove. 

Arm.  What  wilt  thou  prove  ? 

Moth.  A  man,  if  I  live  ;  aod  this,  bj,  in,  and  without, 
upon  the  instant :  By  heart  you  love  her,  because  your 
heart  cannot  come  by  her :  in  heart  you  love  her,  be- 
cause your  heart  is  in  love  with  her ;  and  out  of  heart 
you  love  her,  being  out  of  heart  that  you  cannot  enjoy  her. 

Arm.  I  am  all  these  three. 

Moth. '  And  three  times  as  much  more,  and  yet  nothing 
at  aU. 

Arm,  Fetch  hither  the  swain ;  he  must  carry  me  a 
letter. 

Moth.  A  message  well  sympathised  f  a  horse  to  be  em- 
bassador  for  an  ass  I 

Arm-  Ha,  ha  !  what  sayst  thou  ? 

Moth.  Marry,  sir,  you  must  fsend  the  ass  upon  the 
horse,  for  he  is  very  slow-gaited  :  But  I  go. 

Arm.  Thy  way  is  but  short ;  away. 

Moth.  As  swifl  as  lead,  sir. 

Ann.  The  meaning,  pretty  ingenious  ? 
Is  not  lead  a  metal  heavy,  dull,  and  slow  ? 

Moth.  Minimi,  honest  master ;  or  rather,  master,  no* 

Arm.  I  say,  lead  is  slow. 

Moth.  You  are  too  swiil,  sir,  to  say  so : 
Is  that  lead  slow,  which  is  fir'd  from  a  gun  ? 

Arm.  Sweet  smoke  of  rhetoric  i 
He  reputes  me  a  cannon ;  and  the  bullet,  that's  he  : — 
I  shoot  thee  at  the  swain. 

Moth.  Thump  then,  and  I  flee.  [Exit. 

Arm.  A  most  acute  juvenal ;  voluble  and  free  of  grace  t 
By  thy  favour,  sweet  welkin,'  I  must  sigh  in  thy  face  : 
Most  rude  melancholy,  valour  gives  thee  place. 
My  herald  is  retum'd. 

Re-enter  Motu  and  Costard. 

Moth.  A  wonder,  master  ;  here's  a  Costard  broken  in 
a  shin,^ 

Arm.  Some  enigma,  some  riddfe  :  come, — thy  V envoy; 
— ^begin.* 

[91  WelHn  is  the  sky,  to  irhich  Armado,  with  the  false  dignity  of  a  Spaniard, 
Makes  an  apology  for  sighiog  in  its  face.    JOHNSON. 

m!.e.rhSd.  stIeVens.  ,  ^ 

[21  The  Penvoy  is  a  term  borrowed  ttom  the  cdd  French  poetry.  It  appeared 
always  at  the  head  of  a  few  concluding  verses  to  each  piece,  whkh  either  Mrvedto 
convey  the  moral,  or  to  address  the  poem  to  some  particular  peraon.  It  was  tf 
queotly  ada|>ted  by  the  aocieat  Eqglisli  writert.    STEEVENS. 
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Cost.  No  egma,  no  riddle,  no  V envoy;  no  salre  in  the 
mail,  sir :'  O,  sir  plantain,  a  plain  plantain  ;  no  Venrooy^  no 
V envoy ^  no  salve,  sir,  but  a  plantain  ! 

Arm,  By  yirtue,  thou  enforcest  laughter ;  thy  silly 
thought,  my  spleen :  the  heaving  of  my  lungs  provokes 
me  to  ridiculous  smiling :  O,  pardon  me,  my  stars  !  Doth 
the  inconsiderate  take  salve  for  Penvoy,  and  the  word» 
V envoy ^  for  a  salve  ? 

Moth,  Do  the  wise  think  them  other  ?  is  not  Venooy  a 


flat: — 
Sir,  your  pennyworth  is  good,  an  your  goose  be  fat. — 
To  sell  a  bargain  well,  is  as  cunning  as  fast  and  loose  : 
Let  me  see  a  fat  P envoy ;  ay,  that's  a  fat  goose. 

Arm,  Come  hither,  come  hither :  How  did  this  argu- 
ment begin  ? 

Molh,  By  saying,  that  a  Coftard  was  broken  in  a  shin. 
Then  caH'd  you  for  the  Venvoy, 

Cost.   True,    and   I    for  a  plantain  ;  Thus  came  your 
argument  in ; 
Then  the  boy's  fat  Venvoy^  the  goose  that  you  bought ; 
And  he  ended  the  market. 

13]  MuU  or  MaU,  for  a  packet  or  Im«.  wasa  wotd  tbeo  is  um.    8Tfi£  VilliS 

Vol.  II.  22 
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Arm.  But  tell  me  ;  how  was  there  m  Cottmrd  broken  in 

Moth.  I  will  tell  you  sensibly. 

^Cost.  Thou  hast  no  feeling  of  it,  Moth ;  I  will  iqieak 
that  VewDoy : 

I,  Costard,  running  out,  that  was  safely  within, 
Fell  oyer  the  threshold,  and  broke  my  shin. 

Arm.  We  will  talk  no  more  of  this  matter. 

Cktfi.  Till  there  be  more  matter  in  the  shin. 

Arm.  Sirrah  Costard,  I  will  enfranchise  thee. 

Cott.  O,  marry  me  to  one  Frances; — ^I  smell  some 
r envoy,  some  goose,  in  this. 

Arm.  By  my  sweet  soul,  I  mean,  setting  thee  at  lib* 
erty,  enfreedoming  thy  person  ;  thou  wert  immured,  re« 
strained,  captivated,  bound. 

Cost.  True,  true  ;  and  now  you  will  be  my  purgation, 
and  let  me  loose. 

Arm.  I  give  thee  thy  liberty,  set  thee  from  durance  ; 
and,  in  lieu  thereof,  mipose  on  thee  nothing  but  this : 
Bear  this  significant  to  Uie  country-maid  Jaquenetta  : 
there  is  remuneration  ;  [Crivit^  fum  money.]  for  the  best 
ward  of  mine  honour,  is,  reward&ig  my  dependents.  Moth, 
follow.  {ExitJ 

Moth.  Like  the  sequel,  I.' — Signior  Costard,  adieu. 

Cost.  My  sweet  ounce  of  mmi's  flesh !  my  in-cony 
Jew  I*  [Eocit  Moth.] — ^Now  will  L  look  to  his  remunera- 
tion. Remuneration  !  O,  that's  the  Latin  word  for  three 
farthings  :  three  farthings — remimert^ion^'^What^s  the 
price  of  this  inkle  ?  a  penny  i-'^No,  PU  give  you  a  rtfnM* 
Heration :  why,  it  carries  it. — Remuneration  !— -why,  it  is 
a  ^rer  name  than  French  crown.  I  will  never  buy  and 
sell  out  of  this  word. 

[4]  CotUrd  18  the  name  of  a  apecies  of  apple.    JOHNSON. 

It  nas  been  already  observed  tnat  the  head  was  ancieotly  called  the  eottard.  So 
in  King  Richard  III:  *«  Take  him  over  the  autard  «r jth  the  hilt  of  thy  sword."  ▲ 
tqsUrd  likewise  sJgolBed  a  crab-ttick.    6TGE  V£NS. 

[5]  SequeU,  io  French,  signifies  a  great  man's  train.  The  joke  is,  that  a  single 
page  was  all  his  train.    THEOBALD. 

StqMtUt^  by  the  French,  is  never  employed  but  in  a  derogatory  sense.  Thov 
UM  it  to  express  the  gang  of  a  higbway-aian,  but  not  the  tra£n  of  a  lord ;  (he  iol- 
lowers  of  a  rebel,  and  not  the  attendants  on  a  general.    STEfiVENS. 

[61  Inconjf  or  konv  in  the  north,  sigdifies^  fine,  delicate— as  a  kony  thing,  a  fine 
tUog.    WARBURTON. 

There  is  no  such  expression  in  the  North  as  either  Irony  or  incontf.  The  word 
tannjf,  which  the  people  there  use,  and  from  which  Dr.  >Varburton'8  mistake  may 
have  vriaen,  bears  a  variety  of  stgnlficatieos,  none  of  w^ich  iajlne,  dcUcatg,  or  ap* 
pUcable  to  a  thing  or  value     RITSON 
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Enter  Biron. 
Biron.  O,  mj  good  knave  Costard !  exceedinglj  well  met. 
Cost.  Pray  you,  sir,  how  much  camatioii  ribbon  may 
a  man  bay  for  a  remuneration  ? 
Biron,  What  is  a  remuneration  ? 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. — Another  part  of  the  same.  Enter  the  Prtneen, 
Rosaline,  Maria,  Katharine,  Boyet,  Lords,  Atterd" 
antSy  and  a  Forester. 

Princess. 
Was  that  the  kiDg,  that  spur'd  his  horse  so  hard 
Against  the  steep  uprising  of  the  hill  ? 

Boyet.  I  know  not ;  hut,  I  think,  it  was  not  he. 
Prin.  Whoe'er  he  was,  he  show'd  a  mounting  miiid* 
Well,  lords,  to-day  we  shall  have  our  despatch  ; 
On  Saturday  we  will  return  to  France. 
— Then,  forester,  my  friend,  where  is  the  bush. 
That  we  must  stand  and  play  the  murderer  in  ? 

For.  Here  by,  upon  the  edge  of  yonder  coppice  j 
A  stand,  where  you  may  make  the  fairest  shoot. 
Prin.  I  thank  my  beauty,  I  am  fair  that  shoot. 
And  thereupon  thou  speak'st  the  fairest  shoot. 
For.  Pardon  me,  madam,  for  I  meant  not  so. 
Prin.  What,  what  ?  first  praise  me,  and  again  say,  no  * 
O  short-li^'d  pride  !  Not  fair  ?  alack  for  woe  ! 
For.  Yes,  madam,  fair. 
Prin.  Nay,  never  paint  me  now ; 
Where  fair  is  not,  praise  cannot  mend  the  brow. 
Here,  good  my  glass,  take  this  for  telling  true  ; 

[Gimn^  kirn  money. 
Fair  payment  for  foul  words  is  more  than  due. 
^   For.  Nothing  but  fair  is  that  which  you  inherit. 

,  Prin.  See,  see,  my  beauty  will  be  sav'd  by  merit. 
O  heresy  in  fair,  fit  for  these  days ! 
A  giving  hand,  though  foul,  shall  have  fair  praise.— 
But  come,  the  bow : — Now  mercy  goes  to  kill, 
And  shooting  well  is  then  accounted  ill. 
Thus  will  I  save  my  credit  in  the  shoot : 
Not  wounding,  pity  would  not  let  me  do't ; 
If  wounding,  then  it  was  to  shew  my  skill. 
That  more  for  praise,  than  purpose,  meant  to  kill. 
And,  out  of  question,  so  it  is  sometimes  ; 
Glory  grows  guilty  of  detested  crimes  ; 
When,  for  fame's  sake,  for  praise,  an  outward  part. 
We  bend  to  that  the  working  of  the  heart : 
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As  I,  for  praise  alone,  now  seek  to  spill 

The  poor  deer's  blood,  that  my  heart  means  no  ill. 

Boyet.  Do  not  curst  wives  hold  that  self-sovereignty 
Only  for  praise-sake,  when  they  strive  to  be 
Lords  o'ertheir  lords  ? 

Prin,  Only  for  praise  :  and  praise  we  may  afford 
To  any  lady  that  subdues  a  lord. 

Enter  Costard. 

Prin.  Here  comes  a  member  of  the  commonwealth. 

Cost.  God  dig-you-den  all !  Pray  you,  which  is  the 
head  lady  ? 

Prin.  Thou  shalt  know  her,  fellow,  by  the  rest  that 
have  no  heads. 

Cost.  Which  is  the  greatest  lady,  the  highest  ? 

Prin.  The  thickest,  and  the  tallest. 

Cost.  The  thickest,  and  the  tallest !  it  is  so  ;  truth  is  truth. 
An  your  waist,  mistress,  were  as  slender  as  my  wit. 
One  of  these  maid's  girdles  for  yonr  waist  should  be  fit. 
Are  not  you  the  chief  woman  ?  you  are  the  thickest  here. 

Prin.  What's  your  will,  sir  ?  what's  your  will  ? 

Cost.  I  have  a  letter  from  monsieur  Biron,  to  one  lady 
Rosaline. 

Prtn.  O,  thy  letter,  thy  letter;  he's  a  good  friend  of 
mine  : 
Stand  aside,  good  bearer. — ^Boyet,  you  can  carve  ; 
Break  up  this  capon.* 

Boyet.  I  am  bound  to  serve. — 
This  letter  is  mistook,  it  importeth  none  here  ; 
It  is  writ  to  Jaquenetta. 

Prin.  We  will  read  it,  I  swear : 
Break  the  neck  of  the  wax,^  and  every  one  give  ear. 

Boyet.  [Reads.]  By  heaven^  that  thou  art  fair,  is 
most  infallible ;  true,  that  thou  art  beauteous ;  truth 
itself,  that  thou  art  lovely:  More  fairer  than  fair,  beau- 
tiful  than  beauteous;  truer  than  truth  itself,  have  com' 
miseration  on  thy  heroical  vassal!  The  m>agnanimous 
and  nMst  illustrious  king  Cophetua*  set  eye  upon  the  per- 
nicious and  indubitate  beggar  Zenelophon  ;  and  he  it  was 

[3]  i.  e.  Open  this  letter.  Our  poet  uses  this  metaphor,  as  the  French  do  their 
poultt ;  which  signifies  both  a  young  fowl  and  a  love  letter.  The  Italians  use 
the  same  manner  of  expression,  when  they  call  a  love-epistle  una  pollicetta 
ainorota.      THEOBALD. 

m  Still  alluding  to  the  cnpon.     JOHNSON. 

[5j  The1>allad  of  King  Cophetua  and  the  Beggar-Maid,  may  be  seep  in  the  JU-^ 
iiiuet  qf  JucUut  Poetry.    The  beggar's  name  was  Penelophoo.    P£RCT. 
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tJiat  might  rightly  say,  yeni,  vidi,  vici ;  which  to  anatom." 
ise  in  the  vulgar,  (O  base  and  obscure  vulgar  /)  videlicet, 
he  came,  saw,  and  overcame :  he  came,  one ;  saw,  two ; 
overcame,  three.  Who  cam^?  the  king;  Why  did  he 
come  2  to  see ;  Why  did  he  see  ?  to  overcome :  To 
whom  came  he  ?  to  the  beggar  ;  What  saw  he  ?  the  beg' 
gar;  Who  oroercame  he?  the  beggar:  The  conclusion 
is  victory;  On  whose  side?  the  king^s:  The  captive  is 
enriched ;  On  whose  side  ?  the  beggar* s ;  The  catas- 
trophe is  a  nuptial;  On  whose  side?  the  king^s ?  no, 
on  both  in  one,  or  one  in  both,  1  am  the  king;  for  so 
stands  the  comparison :  thou  the  beggar  ;  for  so  witness- 
eth  thy  lowliness.  Shall  I  command  thy  love  ?  I  mxiy : 
Shall  I  enforce  thy  love  ?  I  could :  Shall  I  entreat  thy 
love  ?  I  will.  What  shalt  thou  exchange  for  rags  ?  robes  ; 
For  tittles,  titles;  For  thyself,  m^.  Thus,  expecting  thy 
reply,  [profane  my  lips  on  thy  foot,  my  eyes  on  thy  picture, 
and  my  heart  on  thy  every  part.  Thine,  in  the  dearest  dfc- 
9ign  of  industry, 

Don  Adruno  de  Arhado. 
Thus  dost  thou  hear  the  Nemean  lioD  roar 

^Gainst  thee,  thou  lamb,  that  standest  as  his  prey ; 
Submissive  fall  his  princely  feet  before, 

And  he  from  forage  will  incline  to  play  : 
But  if  thou  strive,  poor  soul,  what  art  thou  then  ? 
Food  for  his  rage,  repasture  for  his  den.^ 

Prin,  What  plume  of  feathers  is  he,  that  indited  this 
letter  ? 
What   vane  ?    what  weather-cock  ?    did  you  ever  hear 
better  ? 

Boyet,  I  am  much  deceived,  but  I  remember  the  style. 

Prin,  Else  your  memory  is  bad,  going  o'er  it  erewhile.' 

Boyet,    This    Armado  is  a  Spaniard,  that  keeps  here 
in  court ; 
A  phantasm,  a  Monarcho,^  and  one  th^t  makes  sport 
To  the  prince  and  his  book-mates. 

Prin,  Thou,  fellow,  a  word  : 
Who  gave  thee  this  letter  ? 


[6]  Tfiese  six  lines  appear  to  be  a  quotation  from  some  ridiculoiu  poem  of  that 
time-    WARBURTON. 

[7]  A  pun  upon  the  word  ttiXe.    MUSGRAVE. 

[8j  The  allusion  is  to  a  fantastical  character  of  that  time.    FARMER. 

A  local  allusion  employed  by  a  poet  like  Shakespeare,  resembles  the  mortal 
•teed  that  drew  in  the  chariot  of  ActUUes.  But  short  Bervices  could  be  expecte4 
firomeiUier.    STECVEIfS. 
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Ck>st  I  told  you  ;  my  lord. 

Pnn.  To  whom  shouldst  thou  give  it  ?  . 

Cost.  From  my  lord  to  my  lady. 

Prtn.  From  which  lord,  to  which  lady  ? 

Cost  From  my  lord  Birou,  a  good  master  of  mine» 
To  a  lady  of  France,  that  he  call'd  Rosaline. 

Prtn.  Thou  hast  mistaken  his  letter. — Come,    lords, 
away. — ^ 
Here,  sweet,  put  up  this  ;  'twill  he  thine  another  day. 

[Exeunt 

Boyet,  Who  is  the  suitor  ?  who  is  the  suitor  ?* 

Ros,  Shall  I  teach  you  to  know  ? 

Boyet.  Ay,  my  continent  of  beauty. 

Ros.  Why,  she  that  bears  the  bow.     Finely  put  off! 

Boyet.  My  lady  goes  to  kill  horns ;  but,  if  thou  marry, 
Hang  me  by  the  neck,  if  horns  that  year  miscarry. 
Finely  put  on ! 

Ros.  Well  then,  I  am  the  shooter. 

Boyet.  And  who  is  your  deer  ? 

Ros.  If  we  choose  by  the  horns,  yourself:  come  near. 
Finely  put  on  indeed  ! — 

Mar.  You  still  wrangle  with  her,  Boyet,  and  she  strikes 
at  the  brow. 

Boyet.  But  she  herself  is  hit  lower :  Have  I  hit  her  now  ? 

Ros.  Shall  I  come  upon  thee  with  an  old  saying,  that 
was  a  man  when  king  Pepin  of  France  was  a  little  boy, 
as  touching  the  hit  it  ? 

Boyet.  So  I  may  answer  thee  with  one  as  old,  that  was 
a  woman  when  queen  Guinever*  of  Britain  was  a  little 
wench,  as  touching  the  hit  it. 

Ros.  Thou  canst  not  hit  it^  hit  it^  hit  it^  [Singing. 

Thou  canst  not  hit  it^  my  good  man. 

Boyet.  An  I  cannot^  cannot^  cannot^ 
An  I  cannot^  another  can. 

[Exe.  Ros.  and  Kath. 

Cost.  By  my  troth,  most  pleasant !  how  both  did  fit  it ! 

Mar.  A  mark  marvellous  well  shot ;  for  they  both  did 
hit  it. 

[9]  Perhaps  the  Friocess  said  ratber,--Come,  ladUt^  awajf.  The  rcit  of  to* 
•ceDe  deserves  do  care.    JOHNSON. 

ri]  It  appears  that  tvUor  was  anciently  pronounced  skooler.    STEEVENS. 

In  Ireland,  where,  I  believe,  much  of  the  pronunciation  of  Queen  Elizabeth*! 
age  is  yet  retained,  the  word  suitor  is  at  this  day  pronounced  by  the  vulgar  as  if  it 
were  written  s/ioofer.    M  ALONE. 

[Sj  This  was  King  Arthur's  queen,  not  over  famous  for  fidelity  to  her  husband. 
Mordr«d  the  Fict  is  supposed  to  have  beco  her  panunour.    STfi£  VENS. 
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Bayet.  A  mark !  O,  mark  but  that  mark  ;  A  mark,  says 
my  lady ! 
Let  the  mark  have  a  prick  in't,  to  mete  at,  if  it  may  be. 
Mar.  Wide  o'  th'  bow  hand !  *  Tfaith,  your  hand  is  out. 
Cost  Indeed,  a'  must  shoot  nearer,  or  he'll  ne'er  hit 

the  clout. 
BoyeU  An  if  my  hand  be  out,  then,  belike  your  hand 

is  in. 
Cost.  Then  will  she  get  the  upshot  by  cleaving  the  pin. 
Mar.  Come,  come,  you  talk  greasily,  your  lips  grow 

foul. 
Cost.  She's  too  hard  for  you  at  pricks,  sir  ;  challenge 

her  to  bowl. 
Boyet.  I  fear  too  much  rubbing ;  Good  night,  my  good 
owl.  [Exeunt  Boyet  and  Maria.  , 

Cost.  By  my  soul,  a  swain  !  a  most  simple  clown ! 
Lord,  Lord !  how  the  ladies  and  I  have  put  him  down ! 
O'  my  troth,  most  sweet  jests !  most  incony  vulgar  wit ! 
When  it  comes  so  smoothly  off,  so  obscenely,  as  it  were^ 

so  fit. 
Armatho  o'  th*  one  side, — O,  a  most  dainty  man ! 
To  see  him  walk  before  a  lady,  and  to  bear  her  fan ! 
To  see     him  kiss  his  hand!  and  how  most  sweetly  a'  wiU 

swear ! — 
And  his  page  o'  t'other  side,  that  handful  of  wit! 
Ah,  heavens,  it  b  a  most  pathetical  nit ! 
Sola,  sola  !  IShouting  within.     Exit  Cost,  running* 

SCENE  IL 

The  same.  Enter  Holofernes,  Sir  Nathaniel,  and  Dull. 

Nath.  Very  reverent  sport,  truly;  and  done  in   the 
testimony  of  a  good  conscience. 

Hol.^  The  deer  was,  as  you  know,  in  sanguis y — ^blood  ; 

[3]  i.  e.  a  ipod  deal  to  the  left  of  the  mark ;  a  term  still  retained  in  modem 
ircbery.       DOUCE. 

[4]  There  is  verv  little  personal  reflectioBio  Shakespeare.    Either  the  Tirtue 
of  those  times,  or  the  candour  of  our  author,  has  so  a£fected,  that  his  satire  is,  for 
the  most  part,  general,  and,  as  himself  says : 
his  taxing  Hke  a  nild'goose  Jlies, 
Undaim*d  qf  oHg  man. — 

The  place  before  us  seems  to  be  an  exception.  For  by  Holofernes  is  designed  a 
particular  character,  a  pedant  and  schoolmaster  of  our  author*8  time,  one  John 
Florio,  a  teacher  of  the  Italian  tongue  in  London,  who  has  given  us  a  small 
dictionary  of  that  language  under  the  title  of  A  World  of  Words,  which  in  hit 
cpisUe  dedicatory,  he  tells  us,  **  is  of  litUe  less  Talue  than  Stephentfs  Treasure  of 
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ripe  as  a  pemewater*^— who  now  hangedi  likef  a  jew^l  in 
the  ear  of  cceloy — the  sky,  the  welkin,  the  heaven  ;  and 
anon  ^eth  like  a  crab,  on  the  iace  of  t^rfa,— ^th6  Soil, 
the  land,  the  earth. 

Jiath.  Tmly,  master  Holofemes,  the  epithets  are 
sweetly  varied,  like  a  scholar  at  the  least :  But,  sir,  I 
assure  ye,  it  was  a  buck  of  the  first  head. 

HoL  Sir  Nathaniel,  haud  credo. 

DtdL  'Twas  not  a  hoMd  credo^  'twas  a  pricket. 

HoL  Most  barbarous  intimation !  yet  a  kind  of  insinua- 
tion, as  it  wei^e,  in  via,  in  way,  of  explication ;  fcu:ere,  as 
it  were,  replication^— or,  rather,  ostetUare,  to  show,  ds  it 
were,  his  inclination — afler  his  undresfted,  unpolished, 
•uneducated,  unpruned,  untrained,  or  rather,  unletter- 
ed, or,  ratherest,  unconfirmed  fashion, — ^to  insert  again 
my  haud  credo  for  a  deer. 

the  Greek  tongue,**  the  most  complete  work  that  vm  ever  yet  eooi^iletf  of  Ha 
kind.  In  bis  preface,  be  calls  those  who  criticised  his  works,  **  sea-dogs,  or  laatf- 
erities ;  monsters  of  men  if  not  beasts  rather  than  men ;  whose  teeth  are  canibals, 
their  toongs  adders  forks,  their  lips  aspes  poison,  their  eyes  basiliskes,  their  breath 
the  breath  of  a  grave,  their  words  like  swordes  of  Turks,  that  strive  which  shall 
dive  deepest  into  a  christian  lying  bound  before  them.*'  Well  therefore  might  the 
mild  Nathaniel  desire  Holofemes  to  abrorale  tcvrriliif,  Hisprofession  too  is  the 
reason  that  Ifolofemes  deah  so  much  in  Italian  sentences.  There  is  an  edition  of 
IjOve*B  Labour's  Lost,  printed  in  1698,  and  said  to  be  presented  befcure  her  highness 
this  last  Christmas,  15i97.  The  next  year,  1598,  comes  out  our  John  Florio,  with 
his  World  of  Words,  recentibus  odiis ;  and  in  the  preface,  falls  upon  the  comic  poet 
for  bringing  him  on  the  stage.  **  There  is  andther  soK  of  leering  curs,  tb^t  hiAfa^r 
■narle  than  bite,  whereof  I  could  instance  in  one  wlio  lighting  on  a  good  sonnet  of  a 
gentleman's,  a  friend  of  mine,  that  loved  better  to  be  a  poet  than  to  be  counted  so, 
called  the  author  a  Rymer.  •  Let  Aristophanes  and  bis  comedians  malce  plaies, 
4nd  scowre  their  mouths  on  Socrates :  those  very  mouths  they  make  to  vilifle.  shall 
be  the  means  to  amplifie  his  virtue,"  &c.  Here  Shakespeare  is  so  plainly  marked 
out  as  not  to  be  mistaken.  As  to  the  *  sonn^  of  the  gentleman  his  friend,'  we  may 
be  assured  it  was  no  other  than  his  own.  And  without  doubt  was  parodied  in  the 
yttj  sonnet  beginning  with— The  praiseful  princess,  &c.  in  which  our  author  makes 
HoIofel>nes say,  4e  mUl  tomtVdng  nffeet  the  letter; /or  U  orguet  facWtg.  From 
the  ferocity  of  this  man's  temper  it  was,  that  Shakespeare  chose  for  him  the  name 
which  Rabelais  gives  to  his  pedant  of  Thubai  Holoferne.       WARBURTOV. 

I  am  not  of  the  learned  commentator's  opinion,  that  the  satire  of  Shakespeare  ^ 
80  seldom  personal.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  personal  invectives  to  be  soon  unin>- 
telligible;  and  the  author  that  gratifies  private  malice,  animam  invvhiereponitt 
destroys  the  future  efficacy  of  his  own  writings,  and  sacrifices  the  esteem  of  suc- 
ceeding times  to  the  laughter  of  a  day.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  thai  the 
sarcasms  which  perhaps  in  our  author's  time  ut  the  plaj^-houte  in  a  roar^  are  now 
lost  among  general  reflections.  Yet  whether  the  character  of  Holofemes  wsf 
pointed  at  any  particular  man,  I  am,  notwithstanding  the  plausibility  of  Dr.  W^ 
conieeture,  ioeUned  to  doubt       JOHNSON. 

Dr.  Warburton  is  ceitmialy  ^ht  in  his  supposRlon  that  FloHo  is  meant  by  th< 
character  of  Holqf ernes.  Florto  had  given  the  first  afi'ront  *•  The  plaies,  says  he, 
that  Ihey  plaie  in  England,  are  neither  right  eomediet,  aor  Hgki  tragediee  t  but  re- 
presentations of  histories  without  any  decorum."  The  scraps  of  Latin  and  Italisi) 
are  transcribed  from  his  works,  particularly  the  proverb  about  Venice,  which  has 
been  corrupted  so  much.       FARMER. 

[6]  A  ipeciea  of  apple  former^  much  esteemed.    Malt  carbonari*.       STik 
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ACT  IT.  XOTS^S  LABOVK'B   t08t.  2^ 

IhdL  I  said,  Che  deer  was  not  a  hand  ertdo  ;  'twas  a 
,  pricket.* 

HoL  Twice  sod  simplicity,  his  ooetus  /— O  thoit  modster 
igDoraDce,  how  deformed  dost  thou  look ! 

J^ath.  Sir,  he  hath  never  fed  of  the  dainties  that  are 
bred  in  a  book ;  he  hath  not  eat  paper,  as  it  were ;  he 
hath  not  drank  ink  :  his  intellect  is  not  replenished  ;  he 
is  only  an  animal,  only  sensible  in  the  duller  parts  ; 
And  such  barren  plants  are  set  before  us,  that  we  thank- 
ful should  be 
(Which  we  of  taste  and  feeling  are)  for  those  parts  thsC 

do  fructify  in  us  more  than  he,'  . 

For  as  it  would  ill  become  me  to  be  yain,  indiscreet,  or  a 

fool, 
.So,  were  there  a  patch'  set  on  learning,  to  see  him  in  a 

school : 
But,  omne  bene,  say  I ;  being  of  an  old  father's  mind. 
Many  can  brook  ike  weather ,  that  love  not  the  wind. 

Dull.  You  two  are  book-men  :  Can  you  tell  by  your  wit, 
What  was  a  month  old  at  Cain's   birth,  that's   not  ^yq 
weeks  old  as  yet  ? 

HoL  Dictynna,  good  man   Dull ;  Dictynna,  good  man 
Dull. 

Dull.  What  is  Dictynna  ? 

Nath.  A  title  to  Phoebe,  to  Luna,  to  the  moon. 

Hoi.  The  moon  was  a  month  old,  when  Adam  was  no 
more ; 
And  raught  not  to  ^ve  weeks,  when  he  came  to  five  scored 
The  allusion  holds  in  the  exchange.^ 

Dull.  'Tis  true  indeed ;  the  collusion  holds  in  the  ex- 
change. 

Hoi.  God   comfort  thy  capacity!  I   say,  the   aHusion 
holds  in  the  exchange.  ^ • 

[6]  In  a  plav  called  The  Return  from  Pamastus,  1666,  I  find  the  following  ac: 
eount  of  the  different  appellations  of  deer  at  their  different  ages : 

Atnoretto.  I  caused  the  keeper  to  sever  the  rascal  deer  ftom  the  bucks  qf  tht 
first  head.  Now,  sir,  a  buck  is,  i^ejitst  year,  Kfavm;  the  second  year,  a  frieket ; 
the  third  year,  a  sorrel;  tbe/otir<A  year,  a  soare;  i^ie fifth,  a  feirclr  qfthejhst 
head;  the  sixth  year,  a  cotnpleat  buck.  Likewise  your  hart  is  the  first  y^ar  a 
ea(fe  ;  the  second  year,  a  brocket;  ihelkird  year,  a  spade  ;  the  fourth  year,  a 
stag;  the  sixth  year,.aAart  Aroe-buek  ia  the  first  year,  a  kid;  the  second  ycar< 
a  rird;  the  third  year,  a  hemuse ;  and  these  are  your  special  beasts  for  chaae.*' 

[7]  The  length  of  these  lines  was  no  novelty  on  the  English  stage.  The 
Moralities  afford  scenes  of  the  like  measure.       JOHNSON.  . 

rs]  The  meaning  is,  to  be  in  a  school  would  ill  become  apofcA,  or  low  fellow,  as 
fofty  would  become  me.       JOHNSON. 

[9]  i.  e.  the  riddle  is  as  good  when  I  use  the  name  of  Adam,  as  when  you  use  th« 
I  aroe  of  Cain.        WARBURTON. 
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DuU.  And  I  say  the  poUusion  holds  in  the  exchange; 
for  the  moon  is  never  but  a  month  old  :  and  I  say  beside, 
that  'twas  a  pricket  that  the  princess  kilPd. 

HoL  Sir  Nathaniel,  will  you  hear  an  extemporal  epi- 
taph on  the  death  of  the  deer  ?  and,  to  humour  the  igno- 
rant, I  have  calPd  the  deer  the  princess  kill'd,  a  pricket 

J^ath.  Perge,  good  master  Holofemes,  perge ;  so  it 
shall  please  you  to  abrogate  scurrility. 

Hoi.  I  wiU  something  affect  the  letter ;  for  it  argues 
fiicility. 

The  prauefttl  prince$$  pierced  and  pricked  a  pretty  pleating 
'  pricket; 
Some  9ay,  a  sore  ;  but  not  a  sore,  till  now  made  sore  wOh 
shooting. 
The  dogs  did  yell ;  put  I  to  sore,  then  sorel  jumps  from  thicket ; 

Or  pricket,  sore^  or  else  sorel ;  the  people  fail  a  hooting. 
If  sore  he  sore,  then  L  to  sore  makes  fifty  sores  ;  O  sore  L  /* 
Of  one  sore  Ian  hundred  make,  by  adding  but  one  more  L. 

Nath.  A  rare  talent ! 

Dull.  If  a  talent  be  a  claw,^  look  how  he  claws  him 
with  a  talent.^ 

Hoi.  This  is  a  gift  that  I  have,  simple,  simple  ;  a  fool- 
ish extravagant  spirit,  full  of  forms,  figures,  shapes,  ob- 
jects, ideas,  apprehensions,  motions,  revolutions:  these 
are  begot  in  the  ventricle  of  memory,  nourished  in  the 
womb  of  pia  mater ;  and  deliver'd  upon  the  mellowing  ot 
occasion  :  But  the  gid  is  good  in  those  in  whom  it  is  acute, 
and  I  am  thankful  for  it. 

JSTa^.  Sir,  I  praise  the  Lord  for  you ;  and  so  may  my 
parishioners  ;  for  their  sons  are  well  tutor'd  by  you,  and 
their  daughters  profit  very  greatly  under  you  :  you  are  a 
good  member  of  the  commonwealth. 

Hoi.  Mehercle,  if  their  sons  be  ingenious,  they  shall 
want  no  instruction  :  if  their  daughters   be  capable,*  1 

[A]  We  should  read,— «r  tcrt  L  r— alluding  to  L  beins  Uie  numeral  for  fifty. 
^  ,--,  ,  -^  -.  WARBURTON. 

[6]  In  our  author*8  time  the  talon  of  a  bird  was  frequently  written  taUnt.  Henca 
Uie  quibble  here,  and  in  Twelfth  Night,  **  let  them  use  their  taltnU.^' 

MALONE. 

[7]  Honest  DuU  quibbles.    One  of  the  senses  of  to  eUtw,  Is  to  flatter.       STEE. 

[81  Of  this  douMe  entendre^  despicable  as  it  is,  Mr.  Pope  and  his  eoacijuton 
aTailed  themselves  in  their  unsuccessful  comedy  called  Three  Hours  After  Mar- 
riage. 8TBE v.— €apa6/e  is  used  equivocally.  One  of  its  senses  was  rtatonabUi 
endowed  with  a  ready  capacity  to  learn.    The  other  wants  no  explanation.^ 

MALOx«£ 
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win  |»ut  4t  4^  4;faeDi  :  But,  vir  sapit^  qui  pemca  ioqidtmr :  a 
€oiil  tfeouDuie  sduteth  us. 

Enter  Jauvevetta  and  CgsTAjMH. 

Jaq.  0«d  give  5P0U  good-morrow,  master  person. 

HoL  Master  person, — quoksi  pers-on.*  And  if  poe 
should  be  pierced,  which  is  the  one  ? 

CobU  Marry,  master  schoolmaster,  he  jthat  is  likest  to 
a  hogsheads 

HoL  Of  piercing  a  hogshead  !  a  good  lustre  of  conceit 
in  a  turf  of  earth  ^  fire  enough  for  a  flint,  pearl  enough 
for  a  swine  :  'tis  pretty ;  it  is  well. 

Jaq.  Good  master  parson,  be  so  good  as  read  me  this 
letter ;  it  was  given  me  by  Costard,  and  sent  me  from 
Don  Armatho  :  1  beseech  you,  read  it 

HoL    Fauste^   precor  geUda    quando  pecus  wnne   sub 
nmbrit, 
Ruminate — ^d  so  ferth.*     Ah,  good  old  Mantuan  !  I  may 
•peak  of  thee  as  the  traveUer  doth  of  Venice  : 

'■^FinegiOj  FtnegtOj 

Chi  no9k  te  vede,  €t  non  te  pregta* 

did  Mantuan!  old  Mantuan!  Who  under^tamdeth  thee 
not,  loves  thee  oot. — Ut^  re^  toL  ^,  «w,  fa. — Under  par- 
don, sir,  what  are  the  contents  ?  or,  rjather,  as  Horace 
flays  in  his — What,  my  soul,  verses  ? 

NaUi.  Ay,  sir,  and  very  learned. 

HoL  Let  me  hear  a  staff,  a  stanza,  a  verse  ;  Lege^ 
domine, 

Ka&i.  If  love  m^e  me  forsworn,  how  shadi  I  swear  to 
love? 

Ah,  never  &itb  could  hold,  if  not  to  beauty  vowed! 

I  t'     ■  I  I   .  Pi 

[9]  60  in  Holinshed,  p.  953,  ••  Garrard  was  ptrton  of  Honie-lanc."    I  bel|ev«, 
bowATer,  we  should  vrite  the  ironl— pers-flt^e.    Tbe  same  play  on  the  word 

fierce  is  put  ieto  the  noiith  of  Falstaff.    STEfiV.i  T|ie  words  one  and  oji  we^re, 

belieTe,  proBoeoeed  oeafly  alike,  at  least  in  some  eouoties,  io  our  author^s  time ; 
ttte  quibl»le,  tber^ore,  that  Mr.  Steeveos  has  jioted,  may  ba:fe  been  intended  as 
the  text  DOW  stands.  Ip  the  same  style  afben^ards  Moth  says :  **  Offer'd  by  a  child 
^  an  old  «mn,  whibh  is  wU-old.**  Pertov,  as  Sir  W.  Blaelcstoo^  observes  io  fait 
Commentaries,  is  the  oaiginal  and  proper  term ;  Ptrspna  eccleaia.  MALOJSE. 
[lIThoush  all  the  editions  concur  to  give  this  speech  to  sir  l^athaniel,  yet,  as 
Dr.  Thirlby  ingeniously  observed  to  me,  it  is  evident  it  must  belong  to  ffol^ertut. 
The  curate  is  employed  in  readlne  the  letter  to  himself;  and  while  be  is  doing  so, 
that  the  stage  may  not  stand  still,  Hotofernes  either  pulls  out  a  book,  or,  repeating 
some  verse  by  heart  from  Mantuanus,  comments  upon  the  characterof  that  poet 
Baptists  Sparnolus,  sirnamed  Mantuanus  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  was  a  writer 
of  poems,  who  flourished  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  15th  century,  TH£0. 
Vol.  II.  23 
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.  MS  love's  labour^s  lost,  act  it 

Though  to  myself  fbrs worn » to  thee  I'll  faithfbl  prove ; 

Those  thoughts  to  me   were  oaks,  to  thee  like  osies* 
bowed. 
Stud}  his  bias  leaves,  and  makes  his  book  thine  eyes  ; 

Where  all  those  pleasures  live,  that  art  would  com- 
prehend : 
If  knowledge  be  the  mark,  to  know  thee  shall  suffice  ; 

Well  learned  is  that  tongue,  that  well  can  thee  com* 
mend  : 
All  ignorant  that  soul,  that  sees  thee  without  wonder ; 

(Which  is  to  me  some  praise,  that  I  thy  parts  admire  ;) 
Thy  eye  Jove's  lightning  bears,  thy  voice  his  dreadful 
thunder. 

Which,  not  to  anger  bent,  is  music^  and  sweet  fire. 
Celestial  as  thou  art,  oh  pardon,  this  wrong. 
That  sings  heaven's  praise  with  such  an  earthly  tongue  I 

Hoi.  You  find  not  the  apostrophes,  and  so  miss  the  ac-r 
cent:  let  me  supervise  the  canzonet  Here  are  onl^ 
numbers  ratified ;  but,  for  the  elegancy,  facility,  and 
golden  cadence  of  poesy,  caret.  Ovidius  Naso  was  the 
roan :  and  why,  indeed,  Naso  ;.  but  for  smelling  out  the 
odoriferous  flowers  of  fancy,  the  jerks  of  invention  ?  /m- 
itarif  is  nothing :  so  doth  the  hound  his  master,  the  ap6 
his  keeper,  the  tired  horse  his  rider. — But  damosella 
virgin,  was  this  directed  to  you  ? 

Jaq.  Ay,  sir,  from  one  monsieur  Biron,  one  of  the 
strange  queen's  lords.* 

HoL  I  will  overglance  the  superscript.  To  the  snow- 
white  hand  of  the  most  beauteous  Lady  Rosaline.  I  will 
look  again  on  the  intellect  of  the  letter^  for  the  nomination 
of  the  party  writing  to  the  person  written  unto  : 

Your  ladyship^ s  in  all  desired  employment^  Biron. 
—Sir  Nathaniel,  this  Biron  is  one  of  the  votaries  with 
the  king  ;  and  here  he  hath  framed  a  letter  to  a  sequent 
of  the  stranger  queen's,  which,  accidentally^  or  by  the 
way  of  progression,  hath  miscarried. — Trip  and  go,  my 
sweet ;  deliver  this  paper  into  the  royal  hand  of  the 
king ;  it  may  concern  much  :  Stay  not  thy  compliment ; 
I  forgive  thy  duty ;  adieu. 

Jaq.  Good  Costard,  go  with  me. — Sir,  God  save  your  life! 

Cost.  Have  with  thee,  my  girl.      [Exe.  Cost.  anc£  Jaq. 

\2]  Shakespeare  forgot  himself  in  this  passage.  Jaqueoetta  knevr  nothing  of 
Birou,  and  had  said,  just  before,  that  the  letter  had  been  seat  to  her  from  Dos 
Armatbo,  and  gfren  to  her  by  Costard.       M.  M  ASOIT 
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i€7  IT.  LOTe's   labour's   LOQT.  SO? 

Nath,  Sir,  you  have  done  this  io  the  fear  of  God,  verj 
religiously  ;  and,  as  a  certain  father  saith 

HoL  Sir,  tell  not  me  of  the  father,  I  do  fear  coloura- 
ble colours.'  But,  to  return  to  the  yerses  ;  Did  they  please 
you,  sir  Nathaniel  ? 

Kath.  Marvellous  well  for  the  pen. 

HoL  I  do  dine  to-day  at  the  father's  of  a  certain  pupil 
of  mine  ;  where  if,  before  repast,  it  shall  please  you  to 
gpratify  the  table  with  a  grace,  I  will,  on  my  privilege  I 
have  with  the  parents  of  the  foresaid  child  or  pupil,  un- 
dertake your  benvenuto ;  where  I  will  prove  those  verses 
to  be  very  unlearned,  neither  savouring  of  poetry,  wit, 
nor  invention  :  I  beseech  your  society. 

^cUh.  And  thank  you  too  :  for  society,  (saith  the  text,) 
is  the  happiness  of  life. 

HoL  And,  certes,  the  text  most  infallibly  concludes  it. 
—Sir,  [To  DulL]  I  do  invite  you  too  ;  you  shall  not  say 
me,  nay,  nay :  pauca  verba.  Away  ;  the  gentles  are  at 
their  game,  and  we  will  to  our  recreation.  {Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

Another  part  of  the  same.  Enter  Biron,  with  a  paper, 
Biron.  The  king  he  is  hunting  the  deer ;  I  am  cours- 
ing myself:  they  have  pitch'd  a  toil ;  I  am  toiling  in  a 
pitch  ;^  pitch  that  defiles;  defile!  a  foul  word.  Well, 
Set  thee  down,  sorrow !  for  so,  they  say,  the  fool  said,  and 
so  say  I,  and  I  the  fool.  Well  proved,  wit!  By  the  Lord, 
this  love  is  as  mad  as  Ajax :  it  kills  sheep ;  it  kills  me, 
I  a  sheep :  Well  proved  again  on  my  side  !  I  will  not 
love  :  if  I  do,  hang  me ;  i'faith,  1  will  not.  O,  but  her 
eye, — ^by  this  light,  but  for  her  eye,  I  would  not  love 
her ;  yes,  for  her  two  eyes.  Well,  1  do  nothing  in  the 
world  but  lie,  and  lie  in  my  throat.  By  heaven,  I  do 
love  :  and  it  hath  taught  me  to  rhyme,  and  to  be  melan- 
choly ;  and  here  is  part  of  my  rhyme,  and  here  my  mel- 
ancholy. Well,  she  hath  one  o'  my  sonnets  already ; 
the  clown  bore  it,  the  fool  sent  it,  and  the  lady  hath  it : 
sweet  clown,  sweeter  fool,  sweetest  lady  !  By  the  world, 
I  would  not  care  a  pin  if  the  other  three  were  in  :  Here 
comes  one  with  a  paper ;  God  give  him  grace  to  groan ! 

[Gets  up  into  a  tree, 

[31  That  if.  specious,  or  fair  seemiog  appearances.  JOHNSON. 

[4]  Alludior  to  ladr  Rosaline's  complexion,  who  is  tiiroush  tlie  wliole  plaj  reprt* 
•ciHadMa  black  bewity.  JOHNSON. 
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Ert/er  the  Kit^^  wi^  a  paper. 
King.  Ah  me ! 

Biron.  [Aside.]  Shot,  by  heaven !— Proceed,  sweet 
Cnpid ;  thoa  hast  thtimpM  him  with  thj  bird-bolt  mider 
the  left  pap  : — I'faith  secrets. — 

Kitut.  [Reads.]  So  sweet  a  kiss  the  golden  sun  gives  not 

To  Aosefre^  morning  drops  upon. the  rose, 
Ai  thy  eye-beams^  when  their  fresh  rays  have  smote 
The  night  of  dew,  thai  on  my  cheeks  down  jUmt : 
^or  shines  the  silver  moon  one  half  so  bright 
Through  the  transparent  bosom  of  the  deep, 
A$  doth  ^yfaee  through  tears  of  mine  give  lighi; 

TTiou  shin^st  in  every  tear  that  I  do  weep : 
No  drop,  but  as  a  coach,  doth  carry  thee. 
So  ndest  thou  triumphing  in  my  woe  ; 
Do  but  behold  the  tears  that  swell  in  me. 

And  they  thy  glory  through  my  grief  wiU  Aow  : 
But  do  not  love  thyself;  then  thou  rv^t  keep 
My  tears  for  glasses,  and  still  make  me  weep. 
O  queen  of  queens,  how  far  dost  thou  excel! 
JVb  thought  can  think,  nor  tongue  of  mortal  telL-^ 
How  shall  she  know  mj  griefe  ?  I'll  drop  the  paper , 
Sweet  leaves,  shade  follj.  Who  is  he  comes  here  ? 

[Steps  aside 

Enter  Lovgaville,  with  a  paper. 
What,  Longaville !  and  reading !  listen,  ear. 
Birom.  ^side.]  Now,  in  thy  likeness,  one  more  £6cl^ 

appear! 
Long.  Ah  me  !  I  am  forsworn. 
JStfoii.  [Aside.]    Whj,  be  comes  ia  «  like   perjure« 

wearing  papers.' 
BSng.  [Aside.]  In  love,  I  hope ;  Sweet  fellowship  in 

shame  i 
Biron.  [Aside.]  One  drunkard  loves  another  of  the  muiie. 
Long.  Am  I  the  first  that  have  been  perjur'd  so  ? 
Biron.  [Aside.]  I  could  put  U>ee  in  qoaifort ;  not  by 
two,  that  I  know  : 
Thou  mak'at  the  triumvirj,the  comer-cap  of  society, 
The  shape  of  love's  Tyburn  that  hangs  up  simplicity. 

Long.  1  fear,  these  stubborn  lines  lack  power  to  move  : 
O  sweet  Maria,  empress  of  my  love  I 

[A]  The  paniBhmeDt  of  periury  ta  to  wew  eo  tiM  breast  •  pepe»  empwin  OS 
orlni,  JOHNSON. 
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These  namben  will  I  tear,  and  write  in  prose. 

Biron,  [Ande,]  O,  rhymes  are  guards  on  wanton  Civ 
pid's  hose  : 
Disfigore  not  his  slop.^ 

Long.  This  same  shall  go. —  [He  reads  the  itmntL 

Did  not  the  heavenly  rhetoric  of  thine  eye 

(^Gainst  whom  the  world  cannot  hold  argument^ 
Persuade  my  heart  to  this  false  perjury  ? 

Vofws^for  thee  broke ^  deserve  not  punishment. 
A  woman  I  forswore  ;  but,  I  will  prove  ^ 

Thou  being  a  goddess,  I  forswore  not  thee  : 
My  vow  was  earthly,  thou  a  heavenly  love  ; 

Thy  grace  being  gained,  cures  all  disgrace  in  me 
Vows  are  but  breath,  and  breath  a  vapour  is : 

Then  thou,  fair  sun,  which  on  my  earth  dost  shine 
ExhaVst  this  vapour  vow  ;  in  tliee  it  is : 
If  broken  then,  it  is  no  fault  of  mine  ; 
If  by  me  broke.  What  fool  is  not  so  wise 
To  lose  an  oath  to  win  a  paradise  ? 
Biron.  [Aside."]  This  is  the  liver  vein/  which  makes 
flesh  a  deity ; 
A  green  goose,  a  goddess :  pure,  pure  idolatry. 
God  amend  us,  God  amend !  we  are  much  out  o'  th'  way. 

Enter  Dumain,  'ooith  a  paper. 

Long.  By  whom  shall  I  send  this  ? — Company !  stay. 

[Stepping  aside. 

Biron.  [Aside.]  All  hid,  all  hid,  an  old  in&nt  play  ;* 
Like  a  demi-god  here  sit  I  in  the  sky. 
And  wretched  fools'  secrets  heedfully  o'er-eye. 
More  sacks  to  th'  mill !  O  heavens,  I  have  my  wish ; 
Dumain  transformed  :  four  woodcocks  in  a  dish ! 

Dum.  O  most  divine  Kate  ! 

Biron.  O  most  profane  coxcomb !  [Aside 

Dum.  By  heaven,  the  wonder  of  a  mortal  eye  I 

Bir.  By  earth,  she  is  but  corporal  f  there  you  lie.  [AH. 

Dum.  Her  amber  hairs  for  foul  have  amber  coted.' 

[6]  Stoft  «r9  l»rse  «pd  wjde-knee'd  breeches,  the  garb  i|)  fashion  in  ourautbMf  ■ 
davi,  as  we  may  obsenre  from  old  family  pictures.  THEOBALD. 

[71  The  liver  was  aociently  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  love.  JOHNSON. 

m  All  hid.  All  4i<<,— The  children's  cry  at  hide  and  seek.  MUSGRAVE.    . 

[91  The  word  corporal  in  Shake8peare*s  time,  was  used  for  corporeal.      M  AL. 

ll]  To  cote  Is  to  outstrip,  to  overpass.— —The  beauty  of  amber  consists  in  its  vt-r 
riecated  clovdUuss,  which  Dumain  calls/oWneif.  The  hair  of  bia  lAiatrtll  io  nn 
ito4iteito?t«9iceededtboaegfaiober.         STF^fiVJSNS. 
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Btron.  An  amber-colonr'd  raven  was  well  noted.    [An. 
Dum.  As  upright  as  the  cedar. 
Biron.  Stoop,  I  saj  ; 
Her  shoulder  is  with  child.  [Aside. 

Dum.  As  ^r  as  day. 

Biron.  Aj,  as  some  days ;  but  then  no  sun  must  8hine.[.^n. 
Dum.  O  that  I  had  my  wish ! 

Long.  And  I  had  mine  !  [Aside. 

King.  And  I  mine  too,  good  Lord !  [Aside. 

Biron.  Amen,   so   I  had  mine  :   Is  not  that  a  g^od 
word  ?  [Aside. 

Dum.  I  would  forget  her ;  but  a  fever  she 
Reigns  in  my  blood,  and  will  remember'd  be. 

Biron.  A  fever  in  your  blood,  why,  then  incision* 
Would  let  her  out  in  saucers  ;  Sweet  misprision  !  [Aside. 
Dum.  Once  more  Pll  read  the  ode  that  I  have  writ 
Biron.  Once  more  Pll  mark  how  love  can  vary  wit. 

[Aside. 
Dum.  On  a  day^  {alack  the  dayf) 

Love,  whose  month  is  ever  May^ 

Spied  a  blossom^  passing  fair^ 

Playing  in  the  wanton  atr : 

Through  the  velvet  leaves  the  7»ind, 

All  unseen,  'gan  passage  Jind; 

That  the  lover,  sick  to  death, 

Wished  himself  the  heaveh*s  breath. 

Air,  quoth  he,  thy  cheeks  may  blow  ; 

Air,  would  I  might  triumph  so  /• 

But  alack,  my  hand  is  sworn, 

Jie^er  to  pluck  thee  from  thy  thorn : 

Vono,  alack,  for  youth  unmeet; 

Youth  so  apt  to  pluck  a  sweet. 

Do  not  call  it  stn  in  me, 

Thai  I  am  forsworn  for  thee : 

Thou  for  whom  even  Jove  would  iwear, 

Juno  but  an  Ethiop  were  ; 

And  deny  himself  for  Jove, 

Turning  mortal  for  thy  love.^^ 
This  will  I  send  ;  and  something  else  more  plain. 
That  shall  express  my  true  love's  fasting  pain. 

[2]  It  was  the  fashioD  among  the  young  gallaoti  of  that  Age,  to  stab  theoMelvea  in 
tlM  arms,  or  elsewhere,  in  order  to  drink  their  mistress's  oealth,  or  write  beroam^ 
IB  their  blood,  as  a  proof  of  their  passion.  M .  M  ASOJN. 

iZl  Perhapf  we  may  better  read<— wl4  '  would  1  Digbt,  ice.    .  *    JOESBOS. 
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O,  would  the  King,  Biron,  and  Longaville, 
Were  lovers  tool  111,  to  example  ill. 
Would  from  my  forehead  wipe  a  perjur'd  note  ; 
For  none  ofiend,  where  all  alike  do  dote. 

Long,  Dumain,  thy  love  is  far  from  charity, 
That  in  love's  grief  desir'st  society :  [Advancing 

You  may  look  pale,  hut  I  should  hlush,  I  know, 
To  he  o'erheard,  and  taken  napping  so. 

King.  Come,  sir,  [Advancing.}  you  blush ;  as  his  your 
case  is  such  ; 
Tou  chide  at  him,  offending  twice  as  much : 
You  do  not  love  Maria  ;  Longaville 
Did  never  sonnet  for  her  sake  compile  ; 
Nor  never  lay  his  wreathed  arms  athwart 
His  loving  b(^oa,  to  keep  down  his  heart. 
I  have  been  closely  shrouded  in  this  bush. 
And  mark'd  you  both,  ^ind  for  you  both  did  blush. 
I  heard  your  guilty  rhymes,  observ'd  your  fashion ; 
Saw  sighs  reek  from  you,  noted  well  your  passion : 
Ah  me  !  says  one  ;  O  Jove  !  the  other  cries  ; 
One,  her  hairs  were  gold,  crystal  the  other's  eyes : 
You  would  for  paradise  break  l&ith  and  troth ; 

[To  Long. 
And  Jove,  for  your  love,  would  infringe  an  oath. 

[To  Dumain. 
What  will  Bir6n  say,  when  that  he  shall  hear 
A  faith  infring'd,  which  such  a  zeal  did  swear  ? 
How  will  he  scorn  ?  how  will  he  spend  his  wit  ? 
How  will  he  triumph,  leap,  and  laugh  at  it  ? 
For  all  the  wealth  that  ever  J  did  see, 
I  would  not  have  him  know  so  much  by  me. 

Biron.  Now  step  I  forth  to  whip  hypocrisy. — 
Ah,  good  my  liege,  I  pray  thee,  pardon  me  : 

[Descends  from  the  tree. 
Good  heart,  what  grace  hast  thou,  thus  to  reprove 
These  worms  for  loving,  that  art  most  in  love  ? 
Your  eyes  do  make  no  coaches ;  in  your  tears. 
There  is  no  certain  princess  that  appears  : 
You'll  not  be  perjur'd,  'tis  a  hateful  thing ; 
Tush,  none  but  minstrels  like  of  sonnetting. 
But  are  you  not  aaham'd  ?  nay,  are  you  not. 
All  three  of  you,  to  be  thus  much  o'ershot  ? 
You  found  his  mote  ;  the  king  your  mote  did  see  ;  \ 

Bot  I  ii  beam  do  find  in  each  of  three. 
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0,  what  a  sceDe  of  feolery  I  hare  seen» 
Of  sighs,  of  groans,  of  sorrow,  and  of  teen  I 

0  me,  with  whaik  strict  patience  hare  I  sal^ 
To  see  a  king  transforoied  to  a  gnatl^ 

To  see  great  Heroliles  whipping  a  gigg> 
And  profound  Solomon  to  tune  a  jigg. 
And  Nestor  plaj  at  push-pin  with  the  hoj$p 
And  critic  Timon  laugh  at  idle  toys  !* — 
Where  lies  thj  grief,  O  tell  me,  good  Dumam  t 
And,  gentle  Longayille,  where  lies  thy  pain  ?«— 
And  where  my  iMge's  ?  all  about  the  l»easl  >^* 
A  caudle  y  ho  ! 

King.  Toa  bitter  i»  thy  jest. 
Are  we  betray'd  thus  to  thy  oYer-Tiew  f 

Biron,  Not  you  by  me  ^  but  I  betray 'd  l»  jti»  ^ 

1,  that  am  honest ;  I,  thi^  hold  it  sin 
To  break  the  row,  I  am  enga^fed  ii^  ^ 

1  am  betray'd,^  by  keeping  company 

With  moon-like  men^  of  strange  incoDstancy. 
When  shall  you  see  me  write  a  thing  in  rhyme  t 
Or  groan  for  Joan  ?  or  spend  a  minute's  time 
In  pruning  me  ?    When  shsJl  you  hear  thai  I 
Will  praise  a  hand,  a  ^ot,  a  &ce,  an  eye,^ 
A  gak,  a  state,  a  brow,  a  breast,  a  waist, 
A  leg,  a  limb  ? — 

EAng.  Soft  f  Whkher  away  so  fast  ? 
A  true  man,  or  ^  thief,  that  gallops  so  ? 

Biron.  I  post  from  lore  ;  good  lorer,  let  me  gdt 
Enter  Jaqvenetta  and  CostAH^ 

Jaq.  God  bless  the  King !  • 

King.  What  present  hast  thou  there? 

Co%U  Some  certain  treason. 

King.  What  makes  treason  here  ? 

Cost,  Nay,^  it  makes  nothing,.  sir» 

King.  If  it  mar  nothbg  nekher, 
The  treason,  and  y6u,^  go  in  peace  away  togfe^et. 

Jaq.  I  beseech  your  grace.  Jet  this  fetter  be  read;. 
Our  parson  misdoubts  k  ;  'twas  treason,  he  said. 

[4]  Mr.  Toilet  seems  to  think  this  contains  an  aUusion  to  St.  Matthen,  xxih.  24w 
where  the  aietaphorica)  term  of  a  gnat  means  a  thing  of  least  importitiee,  or  wbMT 
if  proverbially  small.  8TEEVENS. 

BiroQ  is  abusing  the  King  for  his  sonnetting  like  a  miastrel,  and  compares  bla  t^ 
a  gnat,  which  always  sings  as  it  fl  ies.  M.  MA  SON. 

[6]  Critic  and  QritiCMt  are  used  by  our  author  in  the  same  sense  as  cynic  aed  ^jH^ 
eel.    Iago»  speakiAg  of  the  fair  sex  declarea  be  is  ii9tMmg  ^mot  erUicat. 

.  8TBftVBK» 
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iSiif  •  BitOB,  read  it  orer.  Gmnf  Atm  t&«  &«er. 

Where  hadst  thou  it  ? 
/ay.  Of  Costard. 
Kingi  Where  hadst  thou  it ! 
Cost.  Of  Dub  Adramadio«  Dun  Admmadio. 
King.  How  now !  what  is  in  you  ?  why  dost  thou  tear  it  t 
Btron,  A  toy,  ray  liege,  a  toy  ;  your  grace  needs  not 

fear  it. 
L§Mg.  It  did  move  him  to  passion,  and  tfaere£>re  let's 

hear  it. 
Dum.  It  is  Biron*s  writing,  and  here  is  his  name. 
^^  [Picks  up  the  pieces. 

Biron*  Ah,  you  whoreson  loggerhead,  you  were  bom 
to  do  aie  shame.*^  [To  Costard 

Guilty,  my  lord,  guilty  ;  I  confess,  I  confess. 
JKn^.  What? 

Biron.  That  you  three  fools  lacked  me  fool  to  make  up 
the  mess: 
He,  he,  and  you,  my  liege,  and  I, 
Are  pick-purses  in  lore,  and  we  deserve  to  die. 
O,  dismiss  this  audience,  and  I  shall  tell  you  mora. 
Dum,  Now  tiie  number  is  eyen. 
Biron.  True,  true  ;  we  are  four  !— 
Will  these  turtles  be  gone  ? 
King.  Hence,  sirs ;  away. 

Cost.  Walk  aside  the  true  folk,  and  let  the  trahors  stay. 

[Exeunt  Costam)  v»d  Jaq. 
Biron.  Sweet  lords,  sweet  lovers,  O  let  us  embrace  I 
As  true  we  are,  as  flesh  and  blood  can  be  : 
The  sea  will  ebb  and  flow,  heaven  sho#  his  lace  ; 

Young  blood  tnU  not  dliey  an  M  decree  : 
We  cannot  cross  the  cause  why  we  were  bom  ; 
Therefore,  of  all  hands,  must  we  be  forsworn. 
King.  What,  did  these  rent  lines  show  some  love  of  thioet 
Btron.  Did  diey^  efuAh  you  ?  Who  sees  the  heavenly 
Rosaline. 
That,  like  a  rude  and  savaee  man  of  inde,     * 

At  the  first  opening  of  tiie  gorgeous  east. 
Bows  not  his  vassal  head ;  and,  strocfcen  Ukid, 

Kisses  the  base  ground  with  obedient  breast  1 
Wh$tt  peremptory  ea^e^ghted  eye 

Dares  look  upon  the  Seaven  of  her  brow^ 
Thit »  not  Minded  by  her  majesty  ? 
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Kng.  What  zeal,  what  fury  bath  inspir'd  thee  now! 
My  love,  her  mistress,  is  a  gracious  moon  ; 

She,  an  attending  star,  scarce  seen  a  light.' 
Biron.  My  eyes  are  then  no  eyes,  nor  I  B^r6n : 

O,  but  for  my  love,  day  would  turn  to  night  I 
Of  all  complexions  the  cull'd  sovereignty  ^ 

Do  meet,  as  at  a  &ir,  in  her  £ur  cheek ; 
Where  several  worthies  make  one  dignity ; 

Where  nothing  wants,  that  want  itself  doth  seek. 
Lend  me  the  flourish  of  all  gentle  tongues, — 

Fye,  painted  rhetoric!  O,  she  needs  it  note 
To  things  of  sale  a  seller's  praise  belongs ; 

She  passes  praise  ;  then  praise  too  short  doth  UioL 
A  wither'd  hermit,  five-score  winters  worn. 

Might  shake  off"  fifty,  looking  in  her  eye  : 
Beauty  doth  varnish  age,  as  if  new-born, 

And  gives  the  crutch  the  cradle's  infency. 
O,  'tis  the  sun,  that  maketh  all  things  shine  ! 
King.  By  heaven,  thy  love  is  black  as  ebony. 
Biron.  Is  ebony  like  her  ?  O  wood  divine  1 

A  wife  of  such  wood  were  felicity. 
O,  who  can  give  an  oath  ?  where  is  a  book? 

That  I  may  swear,  beauty  doth  beauty  lack» 
If  that  she  learn  not  of  her  eye  to  look : 

No  face  is  fair,  that  is  not  full  so  black. 
King.  O  paradox!  Black  is  the  badge  of  hell, 

The  hue  of  dungeons,  and  the  scowl  of  night ; 
And  beauty's  crest  becomes  the  heavens  well.^ 

Biron.  Devils  soonest  tempt,  resembling  spirits  (flight. 
O,  if  in  black  my  lady's  brows  be  deckt, 

It  mourns,  that  painting,  and  usurping  hair,* 
Should  ravish  doters  with  a  false  aspect ; 

And  therefore  is  she  bom  to  make  black  fidr. 
Her  favour  turns  the  fashion  of  the  days ; 

For  native  blood  is  counted  painting  now ; 

[6]  Something  like  thta  is  a  stanza  of  sir  Henry  Wotton,  of  which  tbs  poetical 
reader  will  forgiye  the  insertion : 

**  Tou  meaner  beauties  of  the  night,   » 

•♦  That  poorly  satisfy  our  eyes 
«« More  by  your  number  than  your  light, 

**  Tou  common  people  of  the  slcies, 
««  What  are  you  when  the  sun  shall  rise  V        JOHNSON. 
T7]  In  heraldry,  a  ere«(  isa  device  placed  above  a  coat  of  arais.    Shakespeare 
therefore  assumes  the  liberty  to  use  it  in  a  sense  equivalent  to  top  or  vtmoH  height, 
as  he  has  used  spire  in  CoHolMUt.       TOLLET.  ,  ^t     ..  ««- 

JB1  Vtmrpint  hair  alludes  to  the  fashion,  which  prevailed  among  ladies  io  o v 
hor*t  time,  of  wearing  fdse  hair  or  perimigt,  m  they  were  then  callwi,  befort 
llHfckMoroomiicferUiehMdwaiwOTibyBMa*      MALONB 
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And  therefore  red,  that  would  avoid  dispraise,* 
Paints  itself  black,  to  imitate  her  brow. 
Dum.  To  look  like  her,  are  chimney-sweepers  black. 
Long,  Ao4,  since  her  time,  are  colliers  counted  bright 
King.  And  Ethiops  of  their  sweet  complexion  crack. 
Dum.  Dark  needs  no  candles  now,  for  dark  is  light. 
Biron.  Your  mistresses  dare  never  come  in  rain, 
For  fear  their  colours  should  be  wash'd  away. 
King.  'Twere  good,  your's  did ;  for,  sir,  to  tell  yon 
plain, 
I'll  find  a  fairer  face  not  wash'd  to-day, 
Eiron.  I'll  prove  her  fair,  or  talk  till  dooms-day  here. 
King.  No  devil  will  fright  thee  then  so  much  as  she. 
Dum.  1  never  knew  man  hold  vile  stuff  so  dear. 
Long.  Look,  here's  thy  love :  my  foot  and  her  face 
see.  [Showing  his  shoe. 

Biron.  O,  if  the  streets  were  paved  with  thine  eyes, 

Her  feet  were  much  too  dainty  for  such  tread ! 
Dum.  O  vile  i  then  as  she  goes,  what  upward  lies 
The  street  should  see  as  she  walk'd  overhead. 
King.  But  what  of  this  ?  Are  we  not  all  in  love  ? 
Biron.  O,  nothing  so  sure ;  and  thereby  all  forsworn. 
King.    Then   leave  this  chat;  and,  good  Biron,  now 

prove 
Our  loving  lawful,  and  our  faith  not  torn, 
Dwn.  Ay,  marry,  there  ; — some  flattery  for  this  evil. 
Long.  O,  some  authority  how  to  proceed ; 
Some  tricks,  some  quillets,^  how  to  cheat  the  devil. 
Dum.  Some  salve  for  peijury. 
Biron.  O,  'tis  more  than  need  ! — 
Have  at  you  then,  affection's  men  at  arms  :* 
Consider,  what  you  first  did  swear  unto ; — 
To  fast, — to  study, — and  to  see  no  woman ; — 
Flat  treason  'gainst  the  kingly  state  of  youth. 
Say,  can  you  fast  ?  your  stomachs  are  too  young; 
And  abstinence  engenders  maladies. 
And  where  that  you  have  vow'd  to  study,  lords, 
In  that  each  of  you  hath  forsworn  his  book : 
Can  you  still  dream,  arid  pore,  and  thereon  look  ? 

[9]  Quillet  is  the  peculiar  word  applied  to  law-chicane.  I  imagine  the  original 
to  be  this.  ID  the  French  pleadings,  every  several  allegation  in  the  plainUflPa 
chWTBe,  and  every  distinct  plea  in  the  defendant's  answer,  began  with  the  words 
guVil-esi  .-^-from  whence  was  formed  the  word  qiOlUi,  to  signify  a  false  charge  or 
•0  evasive  answer.       WARBURTON. 

[1]  J  nan  at^mt,  is  a  soldier  armed  at  all  poinU  both  offensively  and  defeu- 
tively.    It  ii  00  more  than,  Yt  iotdUn  qf  nffectiok       JOHNSON. 
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In  conflict  that  you  get  the  son  of  them.*     -*' 

Long,  Now  to  plain  dealing ;  lay  these  glozes  hy  : 
Shall  we  resolye  to  woo  these  girls  of  France  ? 

King.  And  win  them  too  :  therefore  let  as  devise 
Some  entertainment  for  them  in  their  tents. 

Biron.    First,   from    the   park  let   ns   conduct  them 
thither  ; 
Then,  homeward,  erery  man  attach  the  hand 
Of  his  fair  mistress  :  in  the  aflemoon 
We  will  with  some  strange  pastime  solace  them. 
Such  as  the  shortness  of  the  time  can  shape ; 
For  rereb,  dances,  masks,  and  merry  hours, 
Fore-run  fair  Love,  strewing  her  way  with  flowers. 

King,  Away,  away  !  no  time  shall  be  omitted. 
That  will  be  time,  and  may  by  us  be  fitted. 

Bir,  AUom  I  Allom  I — Sow^d  cockle  reapM  no  corn  } 
And  justice  always  whirls  in  equal  measure  : 
Light  wenches  may  prove  plagues  to  men  forsworn  ; 
If  so,  our  copper  buys  no  better  treasure.    \ExewU 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. — Another  part  of  the  same.   Enter  Holofernes, 
Sir  Nathaniel,  and  Dull* 

Holofemes, 
SATIS  quod  ivjfficit. 

J^ath,  I  praise  God  for  you,  sir:  your  reasons  at  din- 
ner have  been  sharp  and  sententious ;'  pleasant  wiUiout 
scurrility,    witty   without    aflection,'    audacious  without 

[9]  Id  the  days  of  archery,  it  was  of  coosequence  to  have  the  tun  at  the  back  of 
the  bowmen,  and  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  This  circumstance  was  of  great  ad- 
Tantase  to  our  Henry  the  Fifth  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt— Our  poet,  however,  I 
believe,  had  also  an  equivoque  in  his  thoughts.       MALONE. 

[1]  This  proverbial-  expression  intimates,  that  beginning  with  peHury,  they  can 
expect  to  reap  nothing  but  falsehood.       WARBURTOif. 

[2]  I  know  not  well  what  degree  of  respect  Shakespeare  intends  to  obtain  for  his 
▼icar,  but  he  has  here  put  into  his  mouth  a  finbhed  representation  of  colloquial 
excellence.  It  is  very  difficult  to  add  any  thing  to  his  character  of  the  school- 
master's table-talk,  and  perhaps  all  the  precepts  of  Castiglione  will  scarcely  be 
found  to  comprehend  a  rule  for  conversation  so  justly  delineated,  so  widely  dilated, 
and  so  nicely  limited.— ——It  may  be  proper  just  to  note,  that  reason  here,  and  in 
many  other  places,  signiBes  diteourte ;  and  that  awdaeUnu  is  used  in  a  good  sense 
for  «»iril«tf ,  tmimattdt  confident.  Opinion  is  the  lame  with  obsHnacv  or  opiniatrtU. 
''  '^  JOHNSON 

£91 1.  e.  without  affectatioii.       STEEVENS. 
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impadency,  learned  without  opinion^  and  strange  withoat 
heresy.  I  did  conyene  this  quondam  day  with  a  com* 
panion  of  the  king*s,  who  is  intituled,  nominated,  or  called, 
Don  Adiiano  de  Armado. 

HoL  Kom  haminem  tanquam  te :  His  humour  is  lofty, 
his  discourse  peremptory,  his  tongue  filed,  his  eye  am- 
bitious, his  gait  majestical,  and  his  general  behaviour  vain, 
ridiculous,  and  thrasonical.  He  is  too  picked,^  too  spruce, 
too  affected,  too  odd,  as  it  were,  too  perigrinate,  as  I  may 
call  it. 

JSfcUh.  A  most  singular  and  choice  epithet. 

[Takes  out  hit  tahle-hook^ 

Hoi,  He  draweth  out  the  thread  of  his  verbosity  finer 
than  the  staple  of  his  argument  I  abhor  such  fanatical 
phantasms,  such  insociable  and  point-devise  companions ; 
such  rackers  of  orthography,  as  to  speak,  dout,  fine,  when 
he  should  say,  doubt ;  det,  when  he  should  pronounce, 
debt;  d,  e,  b,  t:  not,  d,  e,  t:  he  clepeth  a  calf,  cauf ; 
half,  hauf ;  ^neighbour,  vocatur^  nebour;  neigh,  abbrevia- 
ted, ne:  This  is  abhominable'  (which  he  would  call 
abominable,)  it  insinuate th  me  of  insanie  ;  Ae  inteUigis  do^ 
mine  ?  to  make  firantic,  lunatic. 

Nath.  Laus  deo^  bone  intelligo 

HoL  Bone  ? — 6one,  for  hevd :  Priscian  a  little  scratched  ; 
'twill  serve. 

Enter  Armado,  Moth,  and  Costard. 

Ndih.  Fidesne  quis  venit  ? 
•  HoL  Vtdeo^  ^  gaudeo. 

Arm,  Chirra !  [To  Moth. 

HoL  Quare  Chirra,  not  sirrah  ? 

Arm,  Men  of  peace,  well  encounter'd. 

HoL  Most  military  sir,  salutation. 

Moth. .  They  have  been  at  a  great  feast  of  languages, 
tnd  stolen  the  scraps.  [To  Costard  aside, 

[4]  To  hmTe  the  bewd  pitued  or  thorn  so  ts  to  end  in  a  point,  wu,  in  our  author't 
tine,  a  mark  of  a  trareller  affecting  foreign  fashions.  JOHNSON. 

Piqued  may  allude  to  the  length  of  the  shoes  then  worn.  Bulwer  says,—**  We 
weare  our  forked  shoes  almost  as  long  again  as  our  feete,  not  a  little  to  the  hindrance 
of  the  action  of  the  foote ;  and  not  only  so,  but  they  prove  an  impediment  to  rever- 
Mtiall  devotion,  for  our  bootes  and  shooes  are  so  long  snouted,  that  we  can  hardly 
kneele  in  God*s  house.*'  STEE  YENS. 

I  believe  iKcJreil  (for  so  it  should  be  written)  signifies  nUetg  drett  in  general, 
without  reference  to  any  particular  fashion  of  dress  It  is  a  metaphor  taken  tnm 
birds,  who  dress  themselves  by  piekimg  mit  or  fnmiitg  their  broken  or  superfiuoua 
fisathers.  TYRWHITT. 

[ft]  ^MMNii^<r-Tbus  the  word  Is  coMtaaOy  speU  in  th«  old  monlltitt  and  olbtr 
ai&iuatMlbooka.  STSETENa 
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CoU.  O,  they  hare  lived  Itmg  im  Uie  aftii»*faMkAtf  of 
words!  I  marvel,  thy  leaBter  hath  not  eaten  thee  lor  a 
word ;  for  thou  art  not  so  loog  by  the  bead  aa  h&norifieth 
bilitudimtcaibw  :^  thou  art  easier  swallowed  than  a  flap* 
dragon.' 

Moth.  Peace ;  the  peal  begins. 

Arm.  Monsieur,  [To  Hot.]  are  you  not  letter*d  ? 

Moth.  Yes,  yes ;  he  teaches  boys  the  horn-book  :--** 
What  is  a)  b,  spelt  backward  with  a  horn  on  his  head  ? 

Hoi.  Ba,  pueritia^  with  a  horn  added. 

Moth.  Ba,  most  silly  sheep»  with  a  honi:->-Tou  hear 
bis  learning. 

Hoi.  QnM,  ^mt,  thou  oonsonsnt  ? 

Moth.  The  third  of  the  five  vowels,  if  you  repeat  then ; 
or  the  fifth,  if  1. 

Hoi.  I  will  repeat  them,  a,  e,  i.-— 

Moth.  The  sheep :  the  other  two  concludes  it ;  o,  u.' 

Arm.  Now,  by  the  salt  wave  of  the  Mediterraneum,  a 
sweet  touch,  a  quick  venew  of  wit :  snip,  snap,  quick  »id 
home  ;  it  rejoiceth  my  intellect :  true  wit. 

Moth.  Offered  by  a  child  to  an  old  man ;  which  is 
wit-old. 

Hoi.  What  is  the  figure  ?  what  is  the  figure  ? 

Moth.  Horns. 

Hoi.  Thou  disputest  like  an  infant :  go,  whip  tiiy  gig« 

Moth.  Lend  me  your  bom  to  make  one,  and  I  will 
,whip  about  your  infamy  ctrcdm  circa;  A  gig  of  a  cuck- 
old's horn ! 

Coit.  An  I  had  but  one  penny  in  the  world,  thou  shouldst 
have  it  to  buy  giogerbread :  hold,  there  is  the  very  re- 
muneration I  had  of  thy  master,  thou  half-penny  purse  of 
wit,  thou  pigeon-egg  of  discretion.  O,  an  the  heavens 
were  so  pleased,  that  thou  wert  but  my  bastard !  what  a 
joyful  father  wouldst  thou  make  me  !  Go  to ;  thou  hast  it 
aa  dunghill,  at  the  fingers'  ends,  as  they  ssgr. 

Hoi.  O,  I  smell  fidse  Latin  ;  dunghill  for  iMgtfcm. 

Arm.  Arts-man,  praambula;  we  will  be  singled  from 

[6]  The  refuM  OMit  «r  SmMiet  wu  |Mit  Into  a  *mM  ta  our  Mrtlior*i  tine,  ud 
given  to  the  poor.  MALONE. 

{7]  This  word,  «h«DeMoev«r  it  oeoM,  Is  ofteo  seatiaind  m  tto  loDCMt  word 
iLOowa.  JOHNSON. 

{81  A/op-tfMiffM  is  a  small  inAawMiklt  nriistiaoa,  wWdi  tapan  sirallow  la  a 
flass  of  wine.  STEEVENS.  ^^ 

(9]  By  a,  y,  Mefch  w^uki  vasa-'Ok,  yatt-4.  a.  Vottatatha  abaepitill,  iltlitf 
»aj  i  no  matter  which  of  us  repests  than.  TSMOBAhD. 
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th6  bartmrbufi.     Do  you  not  educate  jouth  ft!  tb^  c]iarg«« 
house  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  ?' 

HoL  Or,  monsy  the  hiU. 

Arm,  At  your  sweet  pleasure,  for  the  mountaiB. 

HoL  I  do,  sans  question. 

Brm.  Sir,  it  is  the  king's  most  sweet  pleasure  and  af* 
fection,  to  congratulate  the  princess  at  her  patilion,  in 
the  posteriors  of  this  day  ;  which  the  rude  multitude  call, 
the  afternoon. 

HoL  The  posterior  of  the  day,  most  generous  sir,  is 
liable,  congruent,  and  measurable  for  the  afternoon  i  the 
word  is  well  culIM,  chose ;  sweet  and  apt,  I  do  assure 
you,  sir,  I  do  assure. 

Arm4  S'lTi  the  king  is  a  noble  gentleman ;  and  my  ia« 
miliar,  I  do  assure  you,  very  good  friend  :— For  what  is 
inward  between  us,  let  it  pass : — I  do  beseech  thee, 
remember  thy  courtesy  ;-^I  befteech  thee,  apparel  thy 
head  ;* — and  among  other  importunate  and  most  seri- 
ous designs, — ^and  of  great  import  indeed,  too  ; — ^but  let 
that  pass : — for  I  must  tell  thee,  it  will  please  his  grace 
(by  the  world)  sometime  to  lean  upon  my  poor  shoulder  ; 
and  with  his  royal  finger,  thus,  dally  with  my  excre- 
ment, with  my  mustachio  :'  but  sweet  heart,  let  that  pass. 
By  the  World,  I  recount  no  fable  ;  some  certain  special 
honours  it  pleaseth  his  greatness  to  impart  to  Armado,  a 
soldier^  a  man  of  tray^l,  that  hath  seen  the  world :  but 
let  that  pass. — The  very  all  of  all  is, — but,  sweet  heart, 
I  do  implore  secrecy, — ^that  the  king  would  bare  me  pre- 
sent the  princess,  sweet  chuck,^  with  some  delightful  os- 
tentation, or  show,  or  pageant,  or  antick,  or  fire-work. 
Now,  understanding  that  the  curate,  and  your  sweet  self, 
are  good  at  such  eruptions,  and  sudden  breaking  out  of 
mirth,  as  it  were,  1  have  acquainted  you  withal,  to  the 
end  to  crave  your  assistance. 

HoL  Sir,  you  shall  present  before  her  the  nine  worthies* 
Sir  Nathaniel,  as  concerning  some  entertainment  of  time, 
some  show  in  the  posterior  of  this  day,  to  be  rendered  by 
our   assistance, — ^the   king's    command,    and   this    most 


[1]  The 

[21  By  ^ 

aU  this  tin 


I  The  charge-hou8«— I  suppose,  Is  ih€  free-school.  8TBEVENS. 

By  ^  remember  thy  eonttesy,**  I  suppott  ArOMdo  neun— **  reiMart>f  r  tfial 
I  time  tliou  art  staodiog  with  thy  bat  off.**  STEE  YENS. 

[31  The  author  calls  the  beard  valomrU  extretufU  io  The  Merchaot  of  Vemcek 

JOHNSOK 
[4]  L  9*  chicken ;  an  ancient  term  of  endearment  STE&VES8* 
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gallant,  illustrate,   and    learned  gentleman, — ^before  the 
princess  ;  I  say,  none  so  fit  as  to  present  the  nine  worthies. 

J{ath.  Where  will  you  find  men  worthy  enough  to  pre- 
sent them  ? 

HoL  Joshua,  yourself;  myself,  or  this  gallant  gentle- 
man, Judas  Maccabasus  ;  this  swain,  because  of  his  g^eat 
limb  or  joint,  shall  pass  Pompey  the  great ;  the  page, 
Hercules. 

Arm.  Pardon,  sir,  error:  he  is  not  quantihr  enough 
£>r  that  worthy's  thumb :  he  is  not  so  big  as  the  end  of 
his  club. 

HoL  Shall  I  hare  audience  ?  he  shall  present  Hercu- 
les in  minority :  his  enter  and  exit  shall  be  strangling  a 
snake  ;  and  I  will  have  an  apology  for  that  purpose. 

JtfotJ^.  An  excellent  device  !  so,  if  any  of  the  audience 
hiss,  you  may  cry :  well  done^  Hercules !  now  ihon 
crushest  the  make !  that  is  the  way  to  make  an  offence 
gracious ;  though  few  hare  the  grace  to  do  it. 

Arm,  For  the  rest  of  the  worthies  ? — 

HoU  I  will  play  three  myself. 

Moth,  Thrice-worthy  gentleman  I 

Arm,  Shall  I  tell  you  a  thing  ? 

Hoi.  We  attend. 

Arm,  We  will  have,  if  this  fadge  not,  an  antick.  I  be- 
seech you,  follow. 

Hoi,  Fia^  good  man  Dull !  thou  hast  spoken  no  word 
all  this  while. 

Dull,  Nor  understood  none  neither,  sir. 

Hoi,  Allons!  we  will  employ  thee. 

Dull,  111  make  one  in  a  dance,  or  so  ;  or  I  will  play  on 
the  tabor  to  the  worthies,  and  let  them  dance  the  hay. 

HoU  Most  dull,  honest  Dull,  to  our  sport,  away. 

[Exeunt, 
SCENE  II. 
Another  pari  of  the  sam^e.    Before  the  Princess*  pavilion.  En' 
ter  PrificesSy  Katharine,  Rosaline,  and  Maria. 

Prin.  Sweet  hearts,  we  shall  be  rich  ere  we  depart, 
If  fairings  come  thus  plentifully  in  : 
A  lady  wall'd  about  with  diamonds  ! — 
Ldok  you,  what  I  have  from  the  loving  king. 

Ros,  Madam,  came  nothing  else  along  with  that  ? 

Prin,  Nothing  but  this  ?  yes,  as  much  love  in  rhyme. 
As  would  be  cramm'd  up  in  a  sheet  of  paper, 
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My  red  domioieAl,  my  golden  letter; 

O,  that  your  &ce  were  not  so  fbll  of  0*s ! 

Kath.  A  pox  of  that  jest !  and  beshreir  aN  sbrowsl 

Prin,  But  what  was  sent  to  yon  from  fiur  Dwnain  f 

Kath.  Madam,  this  gloy«. 

Prin.  Did  he  not  send  yon  twain  t 

Kath.  Yes,  madam  ;  and  moreoyer, 
Some  thousand  rerses  of  a  faithAil  lorer : 
A  huge  translation  of  hypocrisy. 
Vilely  compiPd,  profound  simplicity. 

Mar.  This,  and  these  pearls,  to  me  sent  LoogaTiIte  ; 
The  letter  is  too  long  hy  half  a  mile. 

Prin.  I  think  no  less :  Dost  thou  not  wish  in  heart. 
The  chain  were  longer,  and  the  letter  short  ? 

Mar.  Ay,  or  I  would  these  hands  might  nerer  part 

Pr»fi.  We  are  wise  girls,  to  mock  our  loyen  so. 

Ro8.  They  are  worse  fools  to  purchase  mocking  so. 
That  same  Bir6n  I'll  torture  ere  I  go. 
O,  that  I  knew  he  were  hut  in  by  th'  week ! 
How  I  would  make  him  fkwn,  and  beg,  and  seek  $ 
And  wait  the  season,  and  obserre  the  times, 
And  spend  his  prodigal  wits  in  bootless  rhymes  ^ 
And  shape  his  service  Wholly  to  my  behests ; 
And  make  him  proud  to  make  me  proud  that  jests  !* 
So  portent-like  would  I  o'ersway  his  state. 
That  he  should  be  my  fool,  and  I  his  fkte.* 

Prin.  None  are  so  surely  caught,  when  they  are  catch'd^ 
As  wit  tum'd  fool  :>  fblly,  in  wisdom'  hatch'd. 
Hath  wisdom's  warrant,  and  the  help  of  school ; 
And  wit's  own  grace  to  grace  a  learned  fool. 


[81  The  meaning  of  this  obscure  line  seemi  to  be,  **  I  would  nralce  him jproud  to 
flatter  me  who  make  a  mock  of  his  flattery.*'    BdU.  Mag.  STEEVENS. 

[91  In  old  farces,  to  show,  the  inevitable  approaches  of  death  and  destiny,  tlM 
Fool  of  the  farce  is  made  to  employ  all  his  stratagems  to  avoid  Death  or  Me  • 
which  very  stratagems  as  they  are  ordered,  bring  the  Fool,  at  every  turn,  into  the 
very  Jaws  of  Fate.    To  this  Shakespeare  alludes  again  in  Jlfeaiiirs  for  Measure : 

-••  merely  thou  art  DeuihUfool: 

**  For  him  thou  Iabour*8t  by  thy  flight  to  shun, 
"  And  yet  runn'st  towards liim  stilL"—  WAllBURTOir. 

ITntfl  some  proof  be  brought  of  the  existence  of  such  eharaetert  as  X>eaM.aiid  the 
Foolt  in  old  farces,  (for  the  mere  assertion  of  Dr.  Warburton  is  not  to  be  relied  on,) 
this  passage  must  be  literally  understood,  independently  of  any  particular  allusioo. 
The  old  reading  might  probably  mean—**  so  seofftnglg  would  I  o'ersway/*  %e. 

[1 J  These  are  obtemUotts  worthy  of  a  man  wbo  hMiorveyed  humaB  Mtoft  wiU 
thecloieititteiitioii.         JOHlfSON. 
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Rq$   Tbe  blood  of  joath  burns  not  with  such  oxeess, 
Ab  gravity's  revolt  to  wantonness. 

Mar,  Folly  in  fools  bears  not  so  strong  a  note. 
As  foolenr  in  the  wise,  when  wit  doth  dote ; 
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One  rubb'd  his  elbow,  thus  :  and  fleerM»  and  sworoi 
A  better  speech  was  nerer  spoke  before : 
Another,  with  his  finger  and  his  thumb, 
Cry'd,  Fia  I  we  mil  do%  come  what  wt//  come  : 
The  third  he  caper'd  and  cried,  All  goes  well : 
The  fourth  tum'd  on  the  toe,  and  down  he  fell. 
With  that,  they  all  did  tumble  on  the  ground. 
With  such  a  zealous  laughter,  so  profound, 
That  in  this  spleen  ridiculous  appears,' 
To  check  their  folly,  passion's  solemn  tears. 

Prtn,  But  what,  but  what,  come  they  to  visit  us  f 

Boyet,  They  do,  they  do  ;  and  are  apparePd  thus,— - 
Like  Muscovites,  or  Russians  :  as  1  guess,* 
Their  purpose  is,  to  parle,  to  court,  and  dance  : 
And  every  one  his  love-feat  will  advance 
Unto  his  several  mistress  ;  which  they'll  know 
By  favours  several,  which  they  did  bestow. 

Pntt.  And  will  they  so  ?  the  gallant  shall  be  taskM : 
For,  ladies,  we  will  every  one  be  mask'd  ; 
And  not  a  man  of  them  shall  have  the  grace, 
Despite  of  suit,  to  see  a  lady's  &ce. 
— ^Hold,  Rosaline,  this  favour  thou  shalt  wear  ; 
And  then  the  king  will  court  thee  for  his  dear  ; 
Hold,  take  thou  this,  my  sweet,  and  give  me  thine ; 
So  shall  Bir6n  take  me  for  Rosaline. — 
And  change  you  favours  too  ;  so  shall  your  loves 
Woo  contrary,  deceiv'd  by  these  removes. 

Jlos,  Come  on  then  ;  wear  the  favours  most  in  sight. 

Kaih.  But,  in  this  changing,  what  is  your  intent  ? 

Prin.  Th'  effect  of  my  intent  is,  to  cross  theirs : 
They  do  it  but  in  mocking  merriment ; 
And  mock  for  mock  is  only  my  intent. 
Their  several  counsels  they  unbosom  shall 
To  loves  mistook  ;  and  so  be  mock'd  withal, 
Upon  the  next  occasion  that  we  meet, 

[3]  The  spleen  wu  anciently  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  laughter.        8TEEV. 

[4]  A  mask  of  Muscovites  was  no  uncommon  recreation  at  court  long  before  our 
iuthor*s  time.  In  the  first  year  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  at  a  banquet  made  for 
the  foreign  embassadors  in  the  parliament-chamber  at  Westminster :  **  came  the 
lorde  Henrv,  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  and  the  lorde  Fltzwater,  in  twoo  long  gounes  off 
yeltowe  satin  traversed  with  white  satin,  and  in  every  ben  of  white  was  a  bend  of 
crimson  satin  afler  the  fashion  of  Russia  or  Ruslande,  with  furred  hattes  of  grey  oa 
their  hedes,  either  of  them  havyng  an  hatchet  in  their  handes,  and  bootes  with 
pvkes  turned  up."  Hall.  Henrg  Fill.  p.  6.  This  extract  may  serve  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  dress  used  upon  the  present  occasion  by  the  King  and  his  Lords  at  the 

erformapce  of  the  play.       RITSON 
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With  yisages  disphy'd,  to  talk,  and  greet. 

Bos.  But  shall  we  dance,  if  they  desire  us  to't  ? 

Prin,  No  ;  to  the  death,  we  will  not, move  a  foot: 
Nor  to  their  penn'd  speech  render  we  no  grace  ; 
But,  while  'tis  spoke,  each  turn  away  her  face. 

Boyet,  Why,  that  contempt  will  kill  the  speaker's  heart. 
And  quite  divorce  his  memory  from  his  part. 

Prin.  Therefore  1  do  it ;  and,  I  make  no  donht. 
The  rest  will  ne'er  come  in,  if  he  be  out. 
There's  no  such  sport,  as  sport  by  sport  o'erthrown ; 
To  make  theirs  ours,  and  ours  none  but  our  own : 
So  shall  we  stay,  mocking  intended  game ; 
And  they,  well  mock'd,  depart  away  with  shame. 

[Trumpets  sound  rvithin. 

Boyet,  The  trumpet  sounds  ;  be  mask'd,  the  masken 
come.  [The  ladies  mask. 

Enter  the  King^  Biron,  Longaville,  and  Dumain,  in  Bus* 
sian  habits,  and  masked;  Moth,  Musicians ,  and  Attendants. 

Moth.  All  haily  the  richest  beauties  on  the  earth  ! 

Boyet.  Beauties,  no  richer  than  rich  tafiata.* 

Moth.  A  holy  parcel  of  the  fairest  dames, 

[The  ladies  turn  their  backs  to  hink 
Tliat  ever  turned  their^acks — to  mortal  views  I 

Biron.  Their  eyes,  villain,  their  eyes. 

Moth,    That  ever  turned  their   eyes  to  mortal  views  f 
Out— 

Boyet.  True  ;  out,  indeed. 

Moth,   Out  of  your  favours,  heavenly  spirits,  vouchsafe 
Not  to  behold— 

Biron.  Once  to  behold,  rogue. 

Moth.  Once  to  behold  voith  your  sun-beamed  eyeSf — wi^ 
your  sun-beamed  eyes — 

Boyet.  They  will  not  adswer  to  that  epithet ; 
Toa  were  best  call  it,  daughter-beamed  eyes. 

Moth.  They  do  not  mark  me,  and  that  brings  me  out. 

Biron.  Is  this  your  perfectness  ?  begone,  you  rogue. 

Bos.  What  would  these  strangers  ?  know  their  minds^ 
Boyet : 
If  they  do  speak  our  language,  'tis  our  will 
That  some  plain  man  recount  their  purposes  : 
Know  what  they  would. 

Boyet.  What  would  you  with  the  princess  ? 

p]  L  Ci  tbt  USkU  DMki  tbtj  won  to  conceal  UmidmItcc.       THBOBALIX 
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Binm.  Nothing  bat  peace,  and  gentle  rbitatioii. 

Roi.  What  would  they,  saj  they  ? 

Btf^.  Nothing  bat  peace,  and  gentle  iriflitation. 

Rot,  Why,  that  they  have  ;  and  bid  them  so  be  gone. 

Bayet.  She  says  you  have  it,  and  you  may  be  gone. 

King.  Say  to  her,  we  have  measurM  many  miles. 
To  tread  a  measure  with  her  on  this  grass. 

Boyet.  They  say,  that  they  have  measur'd  many  a  mile. 
To  tread  a  measure  with  you  on  this  grass.^ 

Roi.  It  is  not  so  :  ask  them,  how  many  inches 
Is  in  one  mile  :  if  they  hare  measured  many, 
The  measure  then  of  one  is  easily  t<^d. 

Boyet,  If,  to  come  hither,  you  have  measur'd  mileSy 
And  many  miles ;  the  princess  bids  you  tell. 
How  many  inches  do  nil  up  one  mile. 

BtVdfi.  Tell  her,  we  measure  them  by  weary  steps. 

Boyet  She  hears  herself. 

Ros.  How  many  weary  steps. 
Of  many  weary  miles  you  have  o'ergone. 
Are  number'd  in  the  travel  of  on6  mile  ? 

Biron.  We  number  nothing  that  we  spend  f(W  you ; 
Our  duty  is  so  rich,  so  infinite, 
That  we  may  do  it  still  wttfaout  accompt. 
Vouchsafe  to  show  the  sunshine  of  your  £iee. 
That  we,  like  savages,  may  worship  it. 

Ros.  My  face  is  but  a  moon,  and  clouded  too. 

King.  Blessed  are  clouds,  to  do  as  such  clouds  do  1 
Vouchsafe,  bright  moon,  and  ^ese  thy  stars,  to  shine 
(Those  clouds  remov'd)  upon  our  wat'ry  ejme/ 

Ros.  O  vain  petitioner  !  beg  a  greater  matter; 
Thou  now  reqnest'st  but  moonshine  in  the  water. 

King.    Then,  in  our  measure  do  but  vouchsafe  one 
change  : 
Thou  bid'st  me  beg  ;  this  begging  is  not  strange. 

Ros.  Play,  muMC,  then :  nay,  you  must  do  it  soon. 

[Music  plays. 
Not  yet ; — no  dance  : — thus  change  I  like  the  moon. 

[6]  The  measures  vere  dances  solemn  and  slow.  Tliey  were  performed  at  count* 
and  at  public  entertainments  of  the  societies  of  law  and  equitjr,  at  their  halls,  on 
particular  occasioas.  li  ww  formerly  Bot  deemed  ioconoabeat  with  propriety 
even  for  the  gravest  persons  to  join  in  them;  and  accordingly  at  the  revels  which 
were  celebrated  at  the  inns  of  court,  it  has  not  been  unusual  for  the  first  characters 


in  the  law  to  become  performen  io  irzadit^  tk$  nuamttt.    See  Dugdale^  Origines 
Juridieiales.       REED. 

[71  When  Queen  Elizabeth  asked  an  embassador  how  be  liked  her  ladies,  *  7 
kard,'  said  he,  *  to  judge  of  atars  in  tte  presence  of  the  tun.'       JOHNSOV. 
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Ktng.  Will  you  not  dance  ?  How  come  you  thus  es* 
trang'd  ? 

Ro8.  You  took  the  moon  at  full ;  hat  now  she's  chang'd. 

Eing*  Yet  still  she  is  the  moon,  and  1  the  man. 
The  music  plays  ;  yoachsafe  some  motion  to  it* 

Ros.  Our  ears  vouchsafe  it. 

King.  But  your  legs  should  do  it 

Ros.  Since  you  are  strangers,  and  come  here  hy  chance, 
We'll  not  he  nice  :  take  hands  ; — we  will  not  dance. 

King.  Why  take  we  hands  then  ? 

Ros,  Only  to  part  friends  : — 
Court'sy,  sweet  hearts  ;  and  so  the  measure  ends. 

King,  More  measure  of  this  measure  ;  he  not  nice. 

Ros,  We  can  afford  no  more  at  such  a  price. 

King,  Prize  you  yourselves;   What  huys  your  com- 
pany? 

Ros,  Your  absence  only. 

King.  That  can  never  be. 

Ros.  Then  cannot  we  be  bought :  and  so  adieu ;    ' 
Twice  to  your  visor,  and  half  once  to  you  ! 

King.  If  you  deny  to  dance,  let's  hold  more  chat 

Ros.  In  private  then. 

King.  I  am  best  pleas'd  with  that. 

[TJiey  converse  apart. 

Bir.  White-handed  mistress,  one  sweet  word  with  thee. 

Prin.  Honey,  and  milk,  and  sugar ;  there  is  three. 

Biron.  Nay  then,  two  treys,  (an  if  you  grow  so  nice) 
Metheglin,  wort,  and  malmsey ; — Well  run,  dice  I 
There's  half  a  dozen  sweets. 

Prin.  Seventh  sweet,  adieu ! 
Since  you  can  cog,"  I'll  play  no  more  with  you.  ^^ 

Biron.  One  word  in  secret. 

Prin.  Let  it  not  be  sweet. 

Biron.  Thou  griev'st  my  gall. 

Prin,  Gall !  bitter. 

Biron,  Therefore  meet.  \Th^y  converse  apart* 

Dum.  Will  you  vouchsafe  with  me  to  change  a  word  2 

Mar,  Name  it. 

Dum,  Fair  lady, — 

Mar,  Say  you  so  ?  Fair  lord,-^ 
Take  that  for  your  fair  lady . 
^— — ^■— ^— ^— ■  »^^^^^-^t^i^— ^— ^■■^— ^-^^^— ^ 

(»]  To  t»t,  ripiiBM  to/attify  Uu  diu,  and  «/aI>y>  o  *''™****'joh?,cS„ 

ToL.  11.  26 
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Dum,  Please  it  you, 
As  much  in  private,  and  I'll  bid  adieu.  [They  converse  apart, 

Kath.  What,  was  your  visor  made  without  a  tongue  ? 

Long.  I  know  the  reason,  lady,  why  you  ask. 

Kath.  O,  for  your  reason  !  quickly,  sir ;  I  long. 

Long.  You  have  a  double  tongue  within  your  mask. 
And  would  afford  my  speechless  visor  half. 

Kath.  Veal,  quoth  the  Dutchman  ; — Is  not  veal  a  calf? 

Long.,  A  caff,  fair  lady  ? 

Kath.  No,  a  fair  lord  calf. 

Long.  Let's  part  the  word. 

Kath.  No,  I'll  not  be  your  half; 
Take  all,  and  wean  it ;  it  may  prove  an  ox. 

Long.  Look,   how  you  butt   yourself  in   these  sharp 
Will  you  give  horns,  chaste  lady  ?  do  not  so.         [mocks  ! 

Kath.  Then  die  a  calf,  before  your  horns  do  grow. 

Long.  One  word  in  private  with  you,  ere  1  die. 

Kath.  Bleat  soilly  then,  the  butcher  hears  you  cry. 

[They  converse  apart. 

Boyet.  The  tongues  of  mocking  wenches  are  as  keen 

As  is  the  razor's  edge  invisible, 
Cutting  a  smaller  hair  than  may  be  seen  ; 

Above  the  sense  of  sense  :  so  sensible 
Seemeth  their  conference  ;  their  conceits  have  wings. 
Fleeter  than  arrows,  bullets,  wind,  thought,  swifter  things. 

Ros.  Not  one  word  more,  my  maids  ;  break  off,  break  off. 

Biron.  By  heaven,  all  dry-beaten  with  pure  scoff! 

King.  Farewell,  mad  wenches  ;  you  have  simple  wits, 
r^arc.  King^  Lords,  Moth,  Music,  and  Attendants. 

Prin.  Twenty  adieus,  my  frozen  Muscovites. — 
Are  these  the  breed  of  wits  so  wonder'd  at  ? 

Boyet.   Tapers  they  are,    with   your   sweet   breaths 
puff'd  out 

Ros.  Well-liking  wits^  they  have  ;  gross,  gross ;  fat,  fat 

Prin.  O  poverty  in  wit,  kingly -poor  flout  I 
Will  they  not,  think  you,  hang  themselves  to-night? 

Or  ever,  but  in  visors,  show  their  faces  ? 
This  pert  Bir6n  was  out  of  countenance  quite. 

Ros.  O !  they  were  all  in  lamentable  cases ! 
The  king  was  weeping-ripe  for  a  good  word. 

Prin.  Bir6n  did  swear  himself  out  of  all  suit. 

Mar.  Dumain  was  at  my  service,  and  his  sword  : 

[9]  Wen-liking  is  the  same,  as  embowpoint.    So,  in  Job  xxxlx.  4 :  "  Their  young 
one*  are  in  good  liking.'"       8TEE  V£NS. 
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^o  points  quoth  I  ;^  my  servant  straight  was  mute. 

Kath.  Lord  Longaville  said,  I  came  o'er  his  heart ; 
And  trow  you,  what  he  calPd  me  ? 

Prin.  Qualm,  perhaps. 

Kath,  Tes,  in  good  faith. 

Prt'n.  Gro,  sickness  as  thou  art ! 

Ro8.  Well,  better  wits  have  worn  plain  statute-caps.' 
But  will  you  hear?  the  king  is  my  love  sworn. 

Prin.  And  quick  Bir6n  hath  plighted  faith  to  me* 

Kath,  And  Longaville  was  for  my  service  born. 

Mar.  Dumain  is  mine,  as  sure  as  bark  on  tree. 

Boyet.  Madam,  and  pretty  mistresses,  give  ear ; 
Immediately  they  will  again  be  here 
In  their  own  shapes ;  for  it  can  never  be. 
They  will  digest  this  harsh  indignity. 

Prin.  Will  they  return  ? 

Boyet.  They  will,  they  will,  God  knows  ; 
And  leap  for  joy,  though  they  are  lame  with  blows  : 
Therefore,  change  favours  ;  and,  when  they  repair. 
Blow  like  sweet  roses  in  this  summer  air. 

Prin.  How  blow  ?  how  blow  ?  speak  to  be  understood. 

Boyet.  Fair  ladies,  mask'd,  are  roses  in  their  bud  ; 
Dismask'd,  thieir  damask  sweet  commixture  shown, 
Are  angels  vailing  clouds,  or  roses  blown.' 

[1]  Point  Id  French  is  an  adrerb  of  negation  j  but,  if  properly  spoken,  is  not 
sounded  like  the  point  of  a  sword.  A  quibble,  however,  is  intended.  From  this 
and  the  other  passages  it  appears,  that  either  our  author  was  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  pronunciation  of  the  French  language,  or  it  was  different  formerly  to 
what  it  is  at  present.  The  former  supposition  appears  to  me  much  the  more  pre* 
bableof  thetwo.  MALONE. 

[2]  This  line  is  not  universally  understood,  because  every  reader  does  not  know 
that  a  statute*cap  is  part  of  the  academical  habiL  Lady  Rosaline  declares  that  her 
expectation  was  disappointed  by  these  courtly  students,  and  that  better  teits  might 
be  found  in  the  common  places  of  education.  JOHNSON. 

Woollen  caps  were  enjoined  by  act  of  parliament,  in  the  year  1571,  the  13th  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  "  Besides  the  bills  passed  intd  acts  this  parliament,  there  was 
one  which  I  judge  not  amiss  to  be  taken  notice  of— it  concerned  the  Queen's  care 
for  employment  for  her  poor  sort  of  subjects.  It  was  for  continuance  of  making 
and  wearing  woollen  caps,  in  behalf  of  the  trade  of  cappers ;  providing,  that  all 
above  the  age  of  six  yeares,  (except  the  nobility  and  some  others)  should  on  9abbath 
days  and  holy  daya^  wear  caps  of  wool,  knit,  thicked,  and  drest  in  England,  upon 
penalty  often  groats.»»    Strype's  Annals  of  Queen  Elizabeth.    Vol.  II.  p.  74. 

GREY. 

This  act  may  account  for  the  distinguishing  mark  of  Mother  Red-cap.    STE. 

The  king  and  his.  lords  probably  wore  hats  adorned  with  feathers.  So  they  are 
represented  in  the  print  affixed  to  this  play  in  Mr.  Rowe's  edition,  probably  from 
some  stage  tradition.       ,    MALONE. 

[3]  Ladies  unmask'^d,  says  Boyet,  are  like  angels  vailing  clouds,  or  letting  those 
clouds  which  obscured  their  brightness,  sink  from  before  them.       JOHNSON. 

Holinshed  says,  "  The  Britains  began  to  avale  the  hills  where  they  had  lodged,'* 
I  e.  they  began  to  descend  the  hills.    If  Shakespeare  uses  the  word  vailing  m  this 
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Prin.  ATauBt,  perplexity !     What  shall  we  do, 
If  the  J  retain  in  their  own  shapes  to  woo  ? 

Ro8,  Good  madam«  if  hy  me  you'll  be  adris'd, 
Let's  mock  them  still,  as  well  known,  as  disguis'd  t 
I  et  us  complain  to  them  what  fools  were  here, 
Disguis'd  like  Muscovites,  in  shapeless  gear ; 
And  wonder,  what  they  were  ;  and  to  what  end 
Their  shallow  shows,  and  prologue  vilely  pean'd, 
And  theif  rough  carriage  so  ridiculous, 
Should  be  presented  at  our  tent  to  us. 

Boyet,  Ladies,  withdraw ;  the  gallants  are  at  hand. 

Frin*  Whip  to  our  tents,  as  roes  run  oyer  land. 

[Exe.  Prin.  Ros.  Kath.  ofid  Mar. 

Enter  ihe  King,  Biron,  Lonoatille  and  Dumain,  in  their 
proper  habits. 

King,  Fair  sir,  God  save  you !   Where  is  the  princess  ? 

Boyet,  Gone  to  her  tent :  Please  it  your  magesty. 
Command  me  any  service  to  her  thither  ? 

JTtftg'.  That  she  youchsafe  me  audience  for  one  word. 

Boyet,  I  will ;  and  so  will  she,  I  know,  my  lord.  [Exti, 

Biron.  This  fellow  pecks  up  wit,  as  pigeons  peas  ; 
And  utters  it  ag^ain  when  God  doth  please  : 
He  is  wit's  pedler ;  and  retails  his  wares 
At  wakes,  and  wassels,^  meetings,  markets,  fidrs ; 
And  we  that  sell  by  gross,  the  Lord  doth  know, 
Haye  not  the  grace  to  grace  it  with  such  show. 
This  gallant  pins  the  wenches  on  his  sleeve  ; 
Had  he  been  Adam,  he  had  tempted  Eve : 
He  can  carve  too,  and  lisp  :  Why,  this  is  he,         ^., 
That  kiss'd  away  his  hand  in  courtesy  ; 
This  is  the  ape  of  form,  monsieur  the  nice. 
That,  when  he  plays  at  tables,  chides  the  dice 
In  honourable  terms  ;  nay,  he  can  sing 
A  mean  most  meanly ;'  and,  in  ushering, 

MOM,  the  mMBingi*— Angels  descending  from  clouds  wfaicb  concealed  thebr  beeu* 
ties.  TOLLET. 

To  ovals  comes  from  the  French  mval^  term  de  bateller.  STEEVEHS. 

[4]  fTaet  heal,  that  is,  be  of  health,  was  a  salutation  first  used  by  the  I^y  Row- 
ena  to  King  Vortiger.  Afterwards  it  became  a  custom  in  TiUagM,  on  new  year*s 
eve  and  tweMth  night,  to  carry  a  wtunl  or  ftaiftail  bowl  from  heuM  to  house, 
which  was  proMoted  with  the  Saxon  words  above  mentioned.  Hence  in  process  of 
time  wattel  signified  intemperance  in  drinking,  and  also  a  meeting  ft»r  the  puiyoM 
of  festivity.  MALONE. 

[5]  The  nuan  in  music  is  the  tenor.  So  Bacon :  **  The  treble  cutteth  the  aireo 
**  sharp,  as  it  returneth  too  swift  to  make  the  sound  Mual  •  and  therefore  a  wma  or 
•*  tenor  is  the  sweetest.*'  STEEVENS. 
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Mend  him  who  can :  the  ladies  call  him,  sweet ; 
The  stairs,  as  he  treads  on  them,  kiss  fais  feet : 
This  is  the  flower  that  smiles  on  every  one. 
To  show  his  teeth  as  white  as  whales  bone  :^ 
And  consciences,  that  will  not  die  in  deht. 
Pay  him  the  due  of  honey-tongued  Boyet. 

King,  A  blister  on  his  sweet  tongue,  with  my  heart. 
That  put  Armado's  page  out  of  his  part ! 
Enter  the  Princess^  ushered  by  Botet  ;  Rosaline,  Maria, 
Katharine,  and  Attendants. 
Biron.  See  where  it  comes! — ^Behaviour,  what  wert 
thou, 
Till  this  man  show'd  thee  ?  and  what  art  thou  now  ? 
King.  All  hail,  sweet  madam,  and  fair,  time  of  day ! 
Prtn.  Fair,  in  all  hail,  is  foul,  as  I  conceive. 
King,  Construe  mj  speeches  better,  if  you  may. 
Prin,  Then  wish  me  better,  I  will  give  you  leave 
King,  We  came  to  visit  you ;  and  purpose  now 
To  lead  you  to  our  court :  vouchsafe  it  then. 
Prtn.  This  field  shall  hold  me  ;  and  so  hold  your  vow : 

Nor  God,  nor  I,  delight  in  perjur'd  men. 
King.  Rebuke  me  not  for  that  which  you  provoke ; 

The  virtue  of  your  eye  must  break  my  oath. 
Prtn.  You  nick-name   virtue :    vice  you  should  have 
spoke  ; 
For  virtue's  office  never  breaks  men'^  troth. 
Now,  by  my  maiden  honour,  yet  as  pure 

As  the  unsullied  lily,  I  protest, 
A  world  of  torments  though  I  should  endure, 

1  would  not  yield  to  be  jour  house's  fpie%i  : 
So  much  I  hate  a  breaking-cause  to  be 
Of  heavenly  oaths,  vow'd  with  integrity. 
King,  O,  you  have  liv'd  in  desolation  here, 

Unseen,  unvisited,  much  to  our  shame. 
Prtn.  Not  so,  my  lord  ;  it  is  not  so,  I  swear ; 
We  have  had  pastimes  here,  and  pleasant  game ; 

[8]  Jt  whUt  at  ffhaiet  bone  is  ■  proverbial  comparison  in  the  old  poets. 

Slcelton  Joioa  tiie  whales  fronc  with  the  brightest  precious  stones,  l»  descriUng  th« 
position  of  PaUas.  T.  WARTON. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  some  of  our  ancient  writers  supposed  ivory  to  be 
part  of  the  bones  of  a  whale.  STEEY EN  S. 

Thte  white  whale  hit  bone^  now  superseded  by  ivory,  was  the  tooth  of  the  Hortt' 
whale,  IVTorse.or  Walrus,  as  appears  by  King  Alfred^s  preface  to  his  Sazoo  trant* 
btioD  or  OrotiMi,  HOLT  WHITIB. 

S6*  -^ 
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A  mess  of  Russians  lefl  us  but  of  late. 

King,  How,  madam  ?  Russians  ? 

Prin,  Ay,  in  truth,  my  lord  ;      ^ 
Trim  gallants,  full  of  courtship,  doM^f  state. 

Ros.  Madam,  speak  true  : — It  is  not  so,  my  lord ; 
My  lady,  (to  the  manner  of  the  days,) 
In  courtesy,  gives  undeserving  praise. 
We  four,  indeed,  confronted  here  with  four, 
In  Russian  habit :  here  they  stay'd  an  hour, 
And  talk'd  apace  ;  and  in  that  hour,  my  lord, 
They  did  not  bless  us  with  one  happy  word. 
I  dare  not  call  them  fools ;  but  this  I  think. 
When  they  are  thirsty,  fools  would  fain  have  drink. 

Biron.  This  jest  is  dry  to  me. — ^Fair,  gentle  sweet. 
Your  wit  makes  wise  things  foolish  ;  when  we  greet' 
With  eyes  best  seeing  heaven's  fiery  eye, 
By  light  we  lose  light :  Your  capacity 
Is  of  that  nature,  that  to  your  huge  store 
Wise  things  seem  foolish,  and  rich  things  but  poor. 

Ros.  This  proves  you  wise  and  rich ;  for  in  my  eye,-— 

Biron.  I  am  a  fool,  and  full  of  poverty. 

Ros.  But  that  you  take  what  doth  to  you  belong, 
It  were  a  fault  to  snatch  words  from  my  tongue. 

Biron.  O,  I  am  yours,  and  all  that  I  possess. 

Ros.  All  the  fool  mine  ? 

Biron.  I  cannot  give  you  less. 

Ros.  Which  of  the  vis>rs  was  it,  that  you  wore  ? 

Biron.  Where  ?  when  ?  what  visor  ?  why  demand  you 
this  ? 

Ros.  There,  then,  that  visor ;  that  superfluous  case. 
That  hid  the  worse,  and  show'd  the  better  face. 

King.  We  are  descried:  they'll  mock  us  now  downright 

Dum,  Let  us  confess,  and  turn  it  to  a  jest. 

Prin.  Amaz'd,  my  lord  ?  Why  looks  your  highness  sad  ? 

Ros,  Help,  hold  his  brows!   he'll  swoon!  Why  look 

fou  pale  ? — 
,     think,  coming  from  Muscovy. 
Biron,  Thus  pour  the  stars  down  plagues  for  perjury. 
Can  any  face  of  brass  hold  longer  out? — 
Here  stand  I,  lady ;  dart  thy  skill  at  me  ; 

Bruise  me  with  scorn,  confound  me  with  a  flout ; 

[7]  This  ia  a  very  lofty  and  elegant  compliment.  JOHKSOK. 
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Thrust  thy  sharp  wit  quite  through  my  ignorance ; 

Cut  me  to  pieces  with  thy  keen  conceit ; 
And  I  will  wish  thee  never  more  to  dance, 
Nor  never  more  in  Russian  habit  wait. 
O !  never  will  I  trust  to  speeches  penn'd, 

Nor  to  the  motion  of  a  school-boy's  tongue  ; 
Nor  never  come  in  visor  to  my  friend ;   . 

Nor  woo  in  rhyme,  like  a  blind  harper's  song: 
Tafifata  phrases,  silken  terms  precise, 

Three-pil'd  hyperboles,'  spruce  affectation, 
Figures  pedantical ;  these  summer-flies 

Have  blown  me  full  of  maggot  ostentation : 
I  do  forswear  them :  and  I  here  protest. 

By  this  white   glove,   (how  white   the   hand,   God 
knows !)  • 
Henceforth  my  wooing  mind  shall  be  express'd 

In  russet  yeas,  and  honest  kersey  noes  : 
And,  to  begin,  wench, — so  God  help  me,  la! — 
My  love  to  thee  is  sound,  sans  crack  or  flaw. 
Ros.  Sans  sans,  I  pray  you.*  v 

Biron,  Yet  1  have  a  trick 
Of  the  old  rage  : — ^bear  with  me,  I  am  sick  ; 
I'll  leave  it  by  degrees.     Soft,  let  us  see  ; — 
Write,  Lord  have  mercy  on  ws,*  on  those  three  ; 
They  are  infected,  in  their  hearts  it  lies  ; 
They  have  the  plague,  and  caught  it  of  your  eyes  : 
These  lords  are  visited  ;  you  are  not  free, 
For  the  Lord's  tokens  on  you  do  I  see. 

Prin,  No,  they  are  free,  that  gave  these  tokens  to  us. 
Biron.  Our  states  are  forfeit,  seek  not  to  undo  us. 
Ros.  It  is  not  so  ;  For  how  can  this  be  true. 
That  you  stand  forfeit,  being  those  that  sue  ?• 

Biron.  Peace  ;  for  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  you. 

[8]  A  metaphor  from  the  pi/eof  velvet.  So,  in  Tht  fffn/erV  Toittf,  Autolycus 
iays :  ♦♦  1  have  worn  three-pUey  STEEVENS. 

[9]  i.  e.  without  tant;  without  French  words:  an  affectation  of  which  Biron  had 
been  guilty  in  the  last  line  of  his  speech,  though  just  before  he  had  forsnom  all 
t^ectation  in  phrases,  terms.  Sic.  TYRWHITT. 

[1]  This  was  the  inscription  put  upon  the  door  of  the  houses  infected  with  the 
plague,  to  which  Biron  compares  the  love  of  himself  and  his  companions ;  and  pur- 
suing the  metaphor  finds  the  tokens  likewise  on  the  ladies.  The  tokens  of  the  plague 
are  the  first  spots  or  discolourations,  by  which  the  infection  is  known  to  be  re- 
ceived. JOHNSON. 

[21  That  is,  how  can  those  be  liable  to  forfeiture  that  begin  the  process!  The 
jest  lies  in  the  ambiguity  of  xtM,  which  signifies,  to  prosecute  by  latVt  otioqfftra 
petUioiL  JQH.NS0N. 
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Rot.  Nor  shall  not,  if  I  do  as  I  intend. 

Biron.  Speak  for  yourselves,  my  wit  is  at  an  end. 

King^  Teach  us,  sweet  madam,  for  our  rude  trana- 
gression 
Some  fair  excuse. 

Prtn.  The  fairest  is  confession. 
Were  you  not  here,  but  even  now,  disguisM  ? 

King.  Madam,  I  was. 

Prtn.  And  were  you  well  adris'd  P 

King.  I  was,  fair  madam. 

Prtn.  When  you  then  were  here, 
What  did  you  whisper  in  your  lady's  ear  ? 

King.  That  more  than  all  the  world  I  did  respect  her. 

Prin.  When  she  shall  challenge  this,  you  will  reject  her* 

King.  Upon  mine  honour,  no. 

Frin.  Peace,  peace,  forbear : 
Your  oath  once  broke,  you  force  not  to  forswear.^ 

King.  Despise  me,  when  I  break  this  oath  of  mine. 

Prtn.  I  will ;  and  therefore  keep  it : — Rosaline* 
What  did  the  Russian  whisper  in  your  ear  ? 

Ros.  Madam,  he  swore,  that  he  did  hold  me  dear 
As  precious  eye-sight ;  and  did  ralue  me 
Above  this  world  :  adding  thereto,  moreover. 
That  he  would  wed  me,  or  else  die  my  lover. 

Prin.  God  give  thee  joy  of  him !  the  noble  lord 
Most  honourably  doth  uphold  his  word. 

King.  What  mean  you,  madam  ?  by  my  life,  my  troth» 
I  never  swore  this  lady  such  an  oath. 

Ros.  By  heaven,  you  did  ;  and  to  confirm  it  plain, 
You  gave  me  this  :  but  take  it,  sir,  again. 

King.  My  faith,  and  this,  the  princess  I  did  give ; 
I  knew  her  by  this  jewel  on  her  sleeve. 

Prtn.  Pardon  me,  sir,  this  jewel  did  she  wear ; 
Ani  lord  Bjr6n,  I  thank  him,  is  my  dear : — 
What ;  will  you  have  me,  or  your  pearl  again  ? 

Biron.  Neither  of  either  ;  1  remit  both  twain. — 
I  see  the  trick  on't ; — ^Here  was  a  consent, 
(Knowing  aforehand  of  our  merriment,) 
To  dash  it,  like  a  Christmas  comedy  : 
Some  carry-tale,  some  please-man,  some  slight  zany,^ 

(31  i.  e.  ictiog  with  sufficient  deliberatioD.  STBEVENS. 

4]  YomfBree  nof,  is  the  same  with,  jfou  make  no  diffievltjf.  This  is  a  verjr  Just 
otMerratioo.  The  crime  which  has  been  once  committed,  is  committed  agftln  with 
less  reluctance.  JOHNSON. 

[5]  AsaD7liabafiboo,aiiMrr7Andrew,afnMifflimkk.  STKBVfiJfS.  . 
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You  cannot  beg  us,  sir,^  I  can  assure  you,  sir ;  we  know 

what  we  know  : 
I  hope,  sir,  three  times  thrice,  sir, — 

[61  See  a  few  lines  below : 

*•  Aod  stand  between  her  back,  sir,  and  the  fire, 
•«  Holding  a  frencAer,**— 4ic        MALONE 
[7]  From  etq^^rret  French,  a  m/e,  or  square.    The  sense  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  proverbial  expression  in  our  own  language,  he  haih  got  the  length  q^her 
foot;  i.  e.  he  hath  humoured  her  so  long  that  he  can  persuade  her  to  what  he 
pleases.       HEATH. 

[81  i.  e-  you  may  say  what  you  will ;  you  are  a  licensed  fool,  a  common  jester. 
So,  (n  Tmmh-Ifight: 

"  There  is  no  slander  in  an  allont'd  fool."       WARBURTON. 
[9]  That  is,  we  are  not  fools ;  our  next  relations  cannot  btg  the  wardship  of  our 
persons  and  fortunes.    One  of  the  legal  testa  of  a  natwal  is  to  try  whether  be  csq 
BUfflber.       J0H2«S0N 
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itron.  Is  not  nine. 

Cost,  Under  correction,  sir,  we  know  whereuntil  it 
doth  amount. 

Biron.  By  Jove,  I  always  took  three  threes  for  nine.     . 

Cost,  O  Lord,  sir,  it  were  a  pity  you  should  get  your 
living  by  reckoning,  sir. 

Biron,  How  much  is  it  ? 

Cost,  O  Lord,  sir,  the  parties  themselves,  the  actors, 
-sir,  will  show  whereuntil  it  doth  amount :  for  my  own 
part,  I  am,  as  they  say,  but  to  parfect  one  man, — e'en 
one  poor  man  ;  Pompion  the  great,  sir. 

Biron,  Art  thou  one  of  the  worthies  ? 

Cost,  It  pleased  them,  to  think  me  worthy  of  Pompion 
the  great :  for  mine  own  part,  I  know  not  the  degree  of 
the  worthy  ;  but  I  am  to  stand  for  him.^ 

Biron,  Go,  bid  them  prepare. 

Cost,  We  will  turn  it  finely  off,  sir  ;  we  will  take  some 
care.  [Exit  Cost. 

King,    6ir6n,  they  will   shame  us,  let  them  not  ap- 
proach. 

Biron.  We   are  shame-proof,  my  lord :  and  'tis  some 
policy 
To  have  one  show  worse  than  the  king's  and  his  company. 

King,  I  say,  they  shall  not  come. 

Prin.  Nay,  my  good  lord,  let  me  o'er-rule  you  now  ; 
That  sport  best  pleases,  that  doth  least  know  how  : 
Where  zeal  strives  to  content,  and  the  contents 
Die  in  the  zeal  of  them  which  it  presents. 
Their  form  confounded  makes  most  form  in  mirth  ; 
When  great  things  labouring  perish  in  their  birth. 

Biron,  A  right  description  of  our  sport,  my  lord. 
Enter  Armado. 

Arm,  Anointed,  I  implore  so  much  expense  of  thy 
royal  sweet  breath,  as  will  utter  a  brace  of  words. 

[Armado  converses  rvith  the  King^  and 
delivers  him  a  paper, 

Prin,  Doth  this  man  serve  God  ?  i 

Biron.  Why  ask  you  ? 

Prin,  He  speaks  not  like  a  n^'an  of  God's  making. 

Arm,  That'is  all  one,  my  fair,  sweet,  honey  monarch  ; 
for,  I  protest,  the  school-master  is  exceeding  fantastical ; 

(]]  This  is  a  stroke  of  satire  which,  to  this  hour,  has  lost  nothinsof  its  force. 
Few  performers  are  solicitous  about  the  history  of  the  character  they  are  tu 
represeuL        bTEfiVElnS. 
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Birou.  Well  said,  old  mocker ;  I  must  needs  be  friends 
.with  thee. 
.  Cost.  I  Pompey  am,  Pompey  wmanCd  the  &^,— - 
Dum.  The  great. 

Cost.  It  is  great,    sir ; — Pompey  sumam^d  the  great ; 
That  oft  in  fields  with  targe  and  shield,  did  make  my  foe  to 

sweat : 
And,  travelling  along  this  coast,  J  here  am  come  by  chance, 
And    lay    my   arms   before  the  legs  of  this  sweet  lass  of 

France. 
If  your  ladyship  would  say,  Thanks,  Pompey,  I  had  done. 
Prin.  Great  thanks,  great  Pompey. 
Cost.  *Ti8  not  so  much  worth  ;  but,  I  hope,  I  was  per* 
feet :  I  made  a  little  fault  in,  great. 

Biron.  My  hat  to  a  halfpenny,  Pompey  proves  the  best 
worthy. 

Enter  Nathaniel  arm^d,  for  Alexander. 
Naih.  When  in  the  world  I  liv^d,  J  was  the  world's  com' 
mander  ; 
By   east,  west,  north,  and  south,  I  spread  my  conquering 

might : 
My  ^scutcheon  plain  declares,  that  J  am  Alisander. 

Boyet.  Your  nose  says  no,  you  are  not ;  for  it  stands 

too  right.^ 
Biron.   Your  nose  smells,  no,   in   this,  most  tender- 

smelling  kuight. 
Prin.    The    conqueror  is    dismayed :    Proceed,    good 

Alexander. 
Ifaih.  When  in  the  world  I  liv^d,  I  was  the  world*s  coiti- 

mander ; — 
Boyet.  Most  true,  'tis  right ;  you  were  so,  Alisander. 
Biron.  Pompey  tbe  great, — 
Cost.  Your  servant,  and  Costird. 
Biron.  Take  away  the  conqueror,  take  away  Alisander. 
Cost.  O,  sir,    [To  Nath.]  you   have  overthrown   Ali- 
sander the  conqueror !  You  will  be  scraped  out  of  the 
painted  cloth   for  this  :  your  lion,  that  holds  his  poll-ax 
sitting  on  a  close-stool,'  will  be  given  to  A-jax  :*  he  will 

[&]  It  8lv)uld  be  reroeobered,  to  relish  this  Joke,  that  the  head  of  Alezaiider,wa» 
VEr" 


pUced  oblicyiely  on  hii  shoulders.       STEEVEMS. 

i7]  This  «Uude8  to  the  arms  given  in  the  old  history  of  the  Nine  Wortkitt,  t« 
Llezander,  tl^  which  did  beare  geules,  a  lion,  orniattU  in  a  «Adfer,  hokUflSa 
battle-az  argent^    Leigb*a  Accidence  of  Armory,  1597.       TOLLET. 
|3]  Tbere  li »  coioqeit  ni  Jjax  and  a  jaket,       JOHKSON. 
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be  the  ninth  worthy.  A  conqueror,  and  afeard  to  speak ! 
run  away  for  shame,  Alisander.  [Nath.  retires,] — 
There,  an't  shall  please  you;  a  foolish  mild  man;  an 
honest  man,  look  you,  and  soon  dash'd !  He  is  a  mar- 
vellous good  neighbour,  insooth ;  and  a  very  good 
bowler :  but,  for  Alisander,  alas,  you  see,  how  'tis ; — a 
little  o'erparted  :^ — But  there  are  worthies  a  coming  will 
speak  their  mind  in  some  other  sort. 
Prtfi.  Stand  aside,  good  Pompey. 

Enter  Holofernes  amCd^  for  Judas^  and  Moth  arm^d^ 
for  Herctdes. 

Hoi,  Oreat  Hercules  is  presented  by  this  imp^ 

Whose  club  kilPd  Cerberus,  that  three-headed  canus ; 
And^  when  he  was  a  babe,  a  child,  a  shrimp, 
TTius  did  he  strangle  serpents  in  his  manus : 
Qjaoniam,  he  seemeth  in  minority  ; 
Ergo,  /  come  mth  this  apology, --^ 

Keep  some  state  in  thy  exit,  and  vanish.         [Exit  Moth. 
Hoi,  Judas  I  am, — 

Dum,  A  Judas ! 

Hoi,  Not  Iscanot,  sir. — 
Judas  I  am,  ycleped  Machabasus, 

Dum,  Judas  Machabaeus  dipt,  is  plain  Judas. 

Biron,  A  kissing  traitor  : — ^How  art  thou  prov'd  Judas  ? 

Hoi,  Judas  I  am, — 

Dum,  The  more  shame  for  you,  Judas. 

Hoi,  What  mean  you,  sir  ? 

Boyet,  To  make  Judas  hang  himself. 

Hoi,  Begin,  sir ;  you  are  n^y  elder. 

Biron,  Well  follow'd :  Judas  was  hang'd  on  an  elder. 

Hoi,  I  will  not  be  put  out  of  countenance. 

Biron,  Because  thou  hast  no  face. 

Hoi.  What  is  this  ? 

Boyet,  A  cittern  head. 

Dum,  The  head  of  a  bodkin. 

Biron,  A  death's  ^ce  in  a  ring. 

Long,  The  face  of  an  old  Roman  coin,  scarce  seen. 

Boyet,  The  pummel  of  Caesar's  faulchion. 

Dum,  The  carv'd-bone  face  on  a  flask.* 

[91  Tbtt  b,  the  fart  or  character  aUotted  to  him  in  thli  piece  is  too  coniiderabJf . 
;i]  I  e.  a  aoldier*!  powder-bon.       STEEVKS& 

Vol.  II.  26 
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Biron.  St.  George's  half-cheek  in  a  brooch. 
-  Dum.  Ay,  and  in  a  brooch  of  lead. 

Biron.  Ay,  and  worn  in  the  cap  of  a  tooth-drawer: 
And  now,  forward  ;  for  we  have  put  thee  in  countenance. 

HoL  You  have  put  me  out  of  countenance. 

Biron.  False  ;  we  have  given  thee  faces. 

HoL  But  you  have  out-fac'd  them  all. 

Biron.  An  thou  wert  a  lion,  we  would  do  so. 

Boyet.  Therefore,  as  he  is,  an  ass,  let  him  go. 
And  so  adieu,  sweet  Jude  !  nay,  why  dost  thou  stay  ? 

Dum.  For  the  latter  end  of  his  name. 

Biron.  For  the  ass  to  the  Jude  ;  give  it  him  : — Jud-as, 
away. 

Hoi.  This  is  not  generous,  not  gentle,  not  humble. 

Boyet.  A  light  for  monsieur  Judas  :  it  grows  dark,  he 
may  stumble. 

Prin.  Alas,  poor  Machabaeus,  how  bath  he  been  baited ! 

Enter  Arm  ado  amCd^  for  Hector. 

Biron.  Hide  thy  head,  Achilles  ;  here  comes  Hector 
in  arms. 

Dum.  Though  my  mocks  come  home  by  me,  I  will 
now  be  merry. 

King.  Hector  was  but  a  Trojan'  in  respect  of  this. 

Boyet.  But  is  this  Hector  ? 

Dum.  I  think.  Hector  was  not  so  clean- timber'd. 

Long.  His  leg  is  too  big  for  Hector. 

Dum.  More  calf,  certain. 

Boyet.  No  ;  he  is  best  indued  in  the  small. 

Biron.  This  cannot  be  Hector. 

Dum.  He's  a  god  or  a  painter  ;  for  he  makes  faces. 

Arm.  The  armipotent  Mars,  of  lances  the  almighty  f 
Gave  Hector  a  gift, — 

Dum.  A  gilt  nutmeg. 

Biron.  A  lemon. 

Long.  Stuck  with  cloves.* 

f2]  A  Trojan^  I  believe,  was  in  the  time  of  Sbaketpeare,  a  cant  terln  for  a  tkirf. 
80.  ID  JTiaf  Htmrif  IK  P-  I-  **  Tut,  there  are  other  Trojeau,  that  thou  drefcm^st 
iK)tor."&c.        STEEVENS.        [3]  i.  e.  of  lar.ce-men.        8TEEVENS. 

[4]  Anoraoge  itw:k  with  efovex  appears  to  have  been  a  common  new-year*8 
rift  A  gVi  nutmeg  is  mentioned  by  Ben  Jonson  as  a  present  on  the  same  occasion. 
The  use,  however,  of  an  orange,  &c.  may  be  ascertained  from  The  Second  Booke 
qf  Notable  Thinget,  by  Thomas  Lupton,  4to.  bl.  1  ;  "  Wyne  wyll  be  pleasant  in 
taste  and  savour  if  an  orenge  or  a  Lymon  (stickt  round  about  with  Chaves)  be  banged 
within  the  vessell  that  it  touche  not  the  wyne.  And  so  the  wype  wyll  be  preserved 
'   na  foyatlnes  and  evyll  savour  **       STEEVBNS. 
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Dum,  No,  cloven. 

Arm.  Peace ! 
The  armipotent  Mars,  of  lances  the  almighty, 

Gave  Hector  a  gift,  the  heir  of  Ilion  ; 
A  man  so  breathed,  ihat  certain  he  would  fight,  yea 

From  mom  till  night,  out  of  his  pavilion, 
I  am  that  flower, — 

Dum.  That  mint. 

Long.  That  columbine. 

Arm.  Sweet  lord  Longaville,  rein  thy  tongue. 

Iiong.  I  must  rather  give  it  the  rein  ;  for  it  runs  against 
Hector. 

Dum.  Ay,  and  Hector's  a  greyhound. 

Arm.  The  sweet  war-man  is  dead  and  rotten ;  sweet 
chucks,  beat  not  the  bones  of  the  buried :  when  he 
breath'd,  he  was  a  man — But  I  will  forward  with  my  de- 
vice :  Sweet  royalty,  [To  the  Princess.]  bestow  on  me  the 
sense  of  hearing.  [Biron  whispers  Costard. 

Prin.  Speak,  brave  Hector ;  we  are  much  delighted. 

Arm^  I  do  adore  thy  sweet  grace's  slipper. 

Boyet.  Loves  her  by  the  foot. 

Dum.  He  may  not  by  the  yard. 

Arm.  This  Hector  far  surmounted  Hannibal,— » 

Cost.  The  party  is  gone,  fellow  Hector,  she  is  gone; 
she  is  two  months  on  her  way. 

Arm.  What  meanest  thou  ? 

Cost.  Faith,  unless  you  play  the  honest  Trojan,  the  poor 
wench  is  cast  away :  she's  quick  ;  the  child  brags  in  her 
belly  already  ;  'tis  yours. 

Arm.  Dost  thou  iniamonize  me  amona:  potentates  ?  thou 
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Btron,  Ay,  if  be  have  no  more  man's  blood  in's  belly 
than  will  sup  a  flea. 

Arm.  By  the  north  pole,  I  do  challenge  thee. 

Co$t,  I  will  not  flght  with  a  pole,  like  a  northern  man  ; 
I'll  slash ;  I'll  do  it  by  the  sword  : — I  pray  you,  let  me 
borrow  my  arms  again.^ 

Dum.  Room  for  the  incensed  worthies. 

Cost,  I'll  do  it  in  my  shirt. 

Dum.  Most  resolute  Pompey ! 

Moth,  Master,  let  me  take  you  a  button-hole  lower. 
Do  you  not  see,  Pompey  b  uncasing  for  the  combat  ? 
What  mean  you  ?  you  will  lose  your  reputation. 

j9rm.  Gentlemen,  and  soldiers,  pardon  me ;  I  will  not 
combat  in  my  shirt. 

Dum,  You  may  not  deny  it ;  Pompey  hath  made  the 
challenge. 

Arm,  Sweet  bloods,  I  both  may  and  will. 

Btron.  What  reason  have  you  fbr't  ? 

Arm,  The  naked  truth  of  it  is,  I  have  no  shirt ;  I  go 
woolward  for  penance. 

Boyet.  True,  and  it  was  enjoin'd  him  in  Rome  for  want 
of  linen :''  since  when,  I'll  be  sworn,  he  wore  none,  but  a 
dish-clout  of  Jaquenetta's ;  and  that  a'  wears  next  his 
heart,  for  a  favour. 

Enter  Mercade. 

Mer,  God  save  you,  madam  1 
Prtn,  Welcome,  Mercade  ; 
But  that  thou  interrupt'st  our  merriment. 

Mer,  I  am  sorry,  madam  ;  for  the  news  I  bring 


[61  The  treapons  and  armour  which  he  wore  in  the  dmracter  of  Pompey. 

JOHNSON. 

[7]  This  may  possibly  allude  to  a  story  well  known  in  our  author's  time,  tothia 
enect :— A  Spaniard  at  Rome  falling  in  a  duel,  as  he  lay  exoiring,  an  intimate  friend, 
by  chance,  came  by,  and  offered  him  his  best  serrices.  Tbe  dying  man  told  him  he 
had  but  one  request  to  make  him,  but  conjured  him,  by  the  memory  of  their  past 
friendship,  punctually  to  comply  with  it,  which  was,  not  to  suffer  him  to  bestript, 
but  to  bury  him  as  he  lay,  in  tlw  habit  he  then  had  oa.  When  this  was  promised, 
the  Spaniard  closed  his  eyes,  and  expired  with  great  composure  and  resignation. 
But  his  friend's  curiosity  prevailing  over  his  good  faith,  he  had  him  stript,  and  found, 
1o  his  great  surprise,  that  be  was  without  a  shirt  WARBURTON. 

To  go  fvoofiMri,  I  believe  was  a  phrase  appropriated  to  pilgrims  and  penitentJariea. 

Dkinner  derives  woolfvard  from  the  Saxon  wol,  plague^  secondarily  any  great  dif 

^  ttus^  and  weard,  toward.    Thus,  says  he,  it  signiAee*  **  kt  maguo  dUcHmlm  fc  ti^ 

peetatione  magni  mali  eonstUvtus.*^    I  rather  think  it  should  be  written  ivovfivanl, 

Md  that  it  meant  clothed  in  nooU  and  not  in  linen,       T.  W  ARTON. 
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Is  heavy  m  my  tongue.     The  king  your  fiither — 

Prin,  Dead,  for  my  life. 

Mer.  Even  so  ;  my  tale  is  told. 

Biron.  Worthies,  away ;  the  scene  begins  to  cloud. 

^rm.  For  mine  own  part,  I  breathe  free  breath  :  I  have 
seen  the  day  of  wrong  through  the  little  hole  of  discre* 
tion,  and  I  will  right  myself  like  a  soldier. 

[Exeunt  Worthies. 

King,  How  fares  your  majesty  ? 

Prin.  Boyet,  prepare  ;  I  will  away  to-night. 

King,  Madam,  not  so  ;  I  do  beseech  you,  stay. 

Prin.  Prepare,  I  say. — I  thank  you,  gracious  lords, 
For  all  your  hvc  endeavours  ;  and  entreat, 
Out  of  a  new-sad  soul,  that  you  vouchsafe 
In  your  rich  wisdom,  to  excuse,  or  hide, 
The  liberal  opposition  of  our  spirits  :• 
If  over-boldly  we  have  borne  ourselves 
In  the  convene  of  breath,  your  gentleness 
Was  guilty  of  it. — ^Farewell,  worthy  lord ! 
A  heavy  heart  bears  not  an  humble  tongue : 
Excuse  me  so,  coming  so  short  of  thanks 
For  my  great  suit  so  easily  obtain'd. 

King,  The  extreme  parts  of  time  extremely  form 
All  causes  to  the  purpose  of  his  speed ; 
And  often,  at  his  very  loose,  decides 
That  which  long  process  could  not  arbitrate  : 
And  though  the  mourning  brow  of  progeny 
Forbid  the  smiling  courtesy  of  love. 
The  holy  suit  which  ^dn  it  would  convince  ; 
Yet,  since  love's  argument  was  first  on  foot, 
Let  not  the  cloud  of  sorrow  justle  it 
From  what  it  purpos'd  ;  since,  to  wail  friends  lost, 
Is  not  by  much  so  wholesome,  profitable. 
As  to  rejoice  at  friends  but  newly  found. 

Prin.  I  understand  you  not ;  my  griefs  are  double.       , 

Biron.  Honest  plain  words  best  pierce  the  ear  of  grief  | 
— ^And  by  these  badges  understand  the  king. 
For  your  fair  sakes  have  we  neglected  time, 
Play'd  foul  play  with  our  oaths ;  your  beauty,  ladies. 
Hath  much  deform'd  us,  fashioning  our  humours 
Even  to  th'  opposed  end  of  our  intents :  ;^ 

And  what  in  us  hath  seem'd  ridiculous,—  •.* 

-       -  -'^  -■     '"  " "  '  *'^ 

HSiWmtl^FtuUttUU^  8TEEV£N8. 
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As  loTe  is  full  of  unbefitting  strains  ; 
All  wanton  as  a  child,  skipping,  and  vain ; 
Form'd  by  the  eye,  and,  therefore,  like  the  eye 
Full  of  strange  shapes,  of  habits,  and  of  forms, 
Varying  in  subjects  as  the  eye  doth  roll 
To  every  varied  object  in  his  glance  : 
Which  party-coated  presence  of  loose  love 
Put  on  by  us,  if,  in  your  heavenly  eyes. 
Have  misbecom'd  our  oaths  and  gravities, 
Those  heavenly  eyes,  that  look  into  these  faults. 
Suggested  us  to  make :"  Therefore,  ladies, 
Our  love  being  yours,  the  error  that  love  makes 
Is  likewise  yours  :  we  to  ourselves  prove  false, 
By  being  once  false  for  ever  to  be  true 
To  those  that  make  us  both,— ^fair  ladies,  you : 
And  even  that  falsehood,  in  itself  a  sin 
Thus  purifies  itself,  and  turns  to  grace. 

Prin.  We  have  receiv'd  your  letters,  fulLof  love  ; 
Your  favours,  the  embassadors  of  love  ; 
And,  in  our  maiden  council,  rated  them 
At  courtship,  pleasant  jest,  and  courtesy, 
As  bombast,  and  as  lining  to  the  time  :^ 
But  more  devout  than  this,  in  our  respects, 
Have  we  not  been  ;  and  therefore  met  your  loves 
In  their  own  fashion,  like  a  merriment. 

Dum.  Our  letters,  madam,  show'd  much  more  than  jest. 

Long,  So  did  our  looks. 

Ros,  We  did  not  quote  them  so. 

King,  Now,  at  the  latest  minute  of  the  hour. 
Grant  us  your  loves. 

Prin,  A  time,  methinks,  too  short 
To  make  a  world-without-end  bargain  in  : 
No,  no,  my  lord,  your  grace  is  perjur'd  much, 
Full  of  dear  guiltiness  ;  and,  therefore  this, — 
If  for  my  love  (as  there  is  no  such  cause) 
You  will  do  aught,  this  shall  you  do  for  me  : 
Your  oath  I  will  not  trust ;  but  go  with  speed 
To  some  forlorn  and  naked  hermitage, 

m  That  is,  tempted  us.  JOHNSON. 

[1 J  This  line  is  obscure.  Bombast  was  a  kind  of  loose  texture  not  unlike  what  is 
DOW  called  tvadding^  used  to  give  the  dresses  of  that  time  bulk  and  protuberance, 
without  much  increase  of  weight  *,  whence  the  same  name  is  given  to  a  tumour  of 
vorda  unsupported  by  solid  sentiment  The  princess,  therefore,  says,  that  they 
considered  this  courtship  as  but  bombast^  as  something  to  fill  out  life,  which  not  be, 
ins  cloeely  united  with  it,  naight  be  thrown  awayat  pleasure.         JOHNSOli. 
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Remote  from  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world  : 
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Long,  m  stay  with  patience ;  but  the  time  is  long* 

Mar.  The  liker  yea ;  few  taller  are  so  youDg. 

Biron.  Studies  my  lady  ?  mistress,  look  on  me. 
Behold  the  window  of  my  heart,  mine  eye, 
What  humble  suit  attends  thy  answer  there  ; 
Impose  some  service  on  me  for  thy  love. 

Ro8.  Oft  have  I  heard  of  you,  my  lord  Bir6Dy 
Before  I  saw  you  :  and  the  world's  large  tongue 
Proclaims  you  for  a  man  replete  with  oM)cks  ; 
Full  of  comparisons  and  wounding  flouts  ; 
Which  you  on  all  estates  will  execute. 
That  lie  within  the  mercy  of  your  wit : 
To  weed  this  wormwood  from  your  fruitful  brain  | 
And,  therewithal,  to  win  me,  if  you  please, 
(Without  the  which  I  am  not  to  be  won,) 
You  shall  this  twelvemonth  term  from  day  to  day 
Visit  the  speechless  sick,  and  still  converse 
With  groaning  wretches ;  and  your  task  shall  be. 
With  all  the  fierce  endeavour  of  your  wit, 
To  enforce  the  pained  impotent  to  smile. 

Biron.  To  move  wild  laughter  in  the  throat  of  death  ? 
It  cannot  be  ;  it  is  impossible  : 
Mirth  cannot  move  a  soul  in  agony. 

12ot.  Why,  that's  the  way  to  choke  a  gibing  spirit. 
Whose  influence  is  begot  of  that  loose  grace. 
Which  shallow  latighing  hearers  give  to  fools : 
A  jest's  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear 
Of  him  that  hears  it,  never  in  the  tongue 
Of  him  that  makes  it :  then,  if  sickly  ears, 
DeaTd  with  the  clamours  of  their  own  dear  groans,' 
Will  hear  your  idle  scorns,  continue  then. 
And  I  will  have  you,  and  that  fault  withal ; 
But,  if  they  will  not,  throw  away  that  spirit, 
And  I  shall  find  you  empty  of  that  fault, 
Right  joyful  of  your  reformation. 

Biron.  A  twelvemonth  ?  well,  befal  what  will  befal, 
I'll  jest  a  twelvemonth  in  an  hospital.* 


[3]  JDear  should  here,  as  in  nnny  other  places,  be  d^re,  sad,  odious.     JOHNS. 

[4]  The  characters  of  £<r<m  and  Rotaline  suflTer  much  by  comparison  with  those 
of  Benedick  and  BeaMee.  We  Icnow  tha^  Love*t  Labour^t  Lott  was  the  elder  per- 
formance ;  and  as  our  author  |rew  more  experienced  in  dramatic  writing,  he  might 
have  seen  how  much  he  could  improve  on  his  own  originals.  To  this  circumstance, 
perbapsi  we  we  indebted  for  tbe  more  perfect  comedy-  of  Muck  Jdo  abtmt  A'ofAfof . 

8TBBVKN8. 
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Prtn.  Ay,  sweet  mj  lord ;  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

[To  the  King. 

King,  No,  madam :  we  will  bring  you  on  your  way. 

Biron.  Our  wooing  doth  not  end  like  an  old  play ; 
Jack  hath  not  Jill :  tibese  ladies'  courtesy 
Might  well  have  made  oar  sport  a  comedy. 

King.  Come,  sir,  it  wants  a  twelvemooth  and  a  day 
And  then  t'will  end. 

Biron.  That's  too  long  for  a  play. 

7rVfi>«*  AnwAnn. 


This  side  is  Hiems,  winter ;  this  Ver,  the  spring ;  the 
one  maintain'd  by  the  owl,  the  other  by  the  cuckoo.  Ver, 
beffia. 


r 
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CuckoOy  cuckoo, — O  word  of/ear, 
Unpleasing  to  a  married  ear  J 


II. 

When  ihepherds  pipe  on  oaten  itraws^ 

And  merry  larks  are  ploughmen's  dodsM^ 
When  turtles  tread,  and  rooks,  and  daw$, 

And  maidens  bleach  their  summer  smocki, 
The  cuckoo  then,  on  every  tree. 
Mocks  married  men,  for  thus  sings  he^ 

Cuckoo  ; 
Cuckoo,  cuckoo, — 0  word  qffeary 
Unpleasing  to  a  married  ear  I 

III. 

Winter.  When  icicles  hang  by  the  wallf 

And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  hit  nailf 
And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall. 

And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail. 
When  blood  is  nipped,  and  ways  be  fovX^ 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl^ 

To'Who  ; 
Tu'Whit,  tO'Who,  a  merry  note. 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel^  t^  pot. 

[6]  i.  e.  from  the  eaves  of  the  thatch  or  other  roofiog,  from  which  in  the  mornings 
icicles  are  found  depending  in  great  abundance,  after  a  night  of  frost.  Our  author 
(whose  images  are  all  taken  from  nature)  has  alluded  in  The  Tempest,  to  the  drops 
of  water  that  after  rain  flow  from  such  corerings,  in  their  natural  unfrosen  stato. 

**  His  tears  run  down  his  beard,  lilce  winter* t  drops  ■ 

^*  From  eavetff  rcedt.""       M ALONE. 

m  So,  in  King  Henry  VI.  Part  III : 

**  What  time  the  shepherd,  blowing  qf  his  nails, 

•«  Can  neither  call  it  perfect  day  or  night»»       MALONG. 

[8]  This  word  is  yet  used  in  Ireland,  and  signifies  to  seum  the  pot 

^  ^  ^  »  6  f   GOLDSMITH. 

Keel  the  pot,  I  e.  cool  the  pot :  **  The  thing  is.  they  mix  their  thicking  of  oatmeal 
and  water,  which  pipy  c^M  llending  the  lUtimg  {or  lUhing,)  and  put  it ^  the  pot, 
when  they  set  it  on,  becatise  when  the  meat,  pudding  and  turnips  are  all  in,  they 
cannot  so  well  mix  it,  but  *tis  apt  to  go  into  lumps ;  yet  this  method  of  theirs 
renders  the  pot  liable  to  boil  over  at  the  first  rising,  and  every  subsequent  increase 
or  the  fire;  to  prevent  which  it  becomes  necessary  for  one  to  attend  to  cool  it  oc- 
casionally, by  lading  it  up  frequently  with  a  ladle,  which  they  call  keeling  the 
po/,  and  is  indeed  a  greasy  office."  Gent.  Mag.  1760.  This  account  seems  to  be 
accurate.       RITSON. 

To  keel  signifies  to  eool  in  general,  without  any  reference  to  the  kitchen.  Mr. 
Ijambe  observes,  in  his  notes  on  the  ancient  metrical  History,  of  The  Battle  of 
Fioddon,  that  it  is  a  common  thing  in  the  North  '*  for  a  maid  servant  to  take  out  uC 
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IV. 

When  all  aloud  the  wind  doth  blow, 

And  coughing  drowns  the  parson^ s  saw^^ 

And  birds  sit  brooding  in  the  snow. 
And  Marianas  nose  looks  red  and  raw^ 

When  roasted  crabs^  hiss  in  the  bowly 

Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 
To'Who  ; 

Tu'-whity  tO'Who,  a  merry  note. 

While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

Arm.  The  words  of  Mercury  are  harsh  after  the  songs 
of  Apollo.     You,  that  way  ;  we,  this  way. 

[Exeunt. 

1  boiling  pot  a  nheen^  i.  e.  a  small  quaDtity,  viz.  a  porrioger  or  two  of  broth,  and 
then  to  fill  up  the  pot  with  cold  water.    The  broth  thus  taken  out,  is  called  the 
kuHng  whun.    In  this  manner  greasy  Joan  keeled  the  pot 
**  Gie  me  beer,  and  gie  me  grots, 
"  And  lumps  of  beef  to  swum  abeen ; 
**  And  ilka  time  that  I  stir  the  pot, 
"  He's  hae  frae  me  the  keeling  nheenr       STEEVENS. 
[d]  San  seems  anciently  to  have  meant,  not  as  at  present,  a  proverb,  a  sentence, 
but  the  whole  tenor  of  any  instructive  discourse.       STEEVENS. 

Tet  In  At  you  like  it,  our  author  uses  this  word  in  the  sense  of  a  sentence,  or 
maxim :  **  Dead  shepherd,  now  I  find  thy  taw  of  might,"  &c.    It  i^  I  believe,  so 
used  here.       M ALONE 
[1]  i  e.  the  wild  apples  BO  called.       STEEVENS. 

The  bowl  must  be  supposed  to  be  filled  with  ale;  a  toast  and  some  spice  and 
sugar  being  added,  what  is  called  lamb*s  wool  it  produced.       M  ALONE. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

Taming  op  the  Shrew."!-— We  have  hitherto  supposed 
Skakespeare  the  author  of  The  Turning  of  the  Shrew^  but 
liis  property  in  it  is  extremely  disputable.  I  will  give  my 
opinion,  and  the  reasons  on  which  it  is  founded.  I  suppose 
then  the  present  play  not  originally  the  work  of  Shake- 
speare, but  restored  by  him  to  the  stage,  with  the  whole 
InductioR  of  die  Tinker ;  and  some  other  occasional 
improvemeats ;  especially  in  the  -character  of  Petruchio. 
It  is  very  obvious  that  the  Induction  zuid  the*  Play  were 
either  the  works  of  different  hands,  or  written  at  a  great 
interval  of  time.  The  former  is  in  our  author's  best  man- 
ner, and  a  great  part  of  the  latter  in  his  worstj  or  even  below 
it  Dr.  Warburton  declares  it  to  be  certainly  spurious ; 
and  without  doubt,  supposing  it  to  have  been  written  by 
Shakespeare,  it  must  have  been  one  of  his  earhest  produc- 
tions. Yet  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  his  works  by 
Meres  in  1598. 

I  have  met  with  a  facetious  piece  of  Sir  John  Harington, 
printed  in  1596,  (and  possibly  there  may  be  an  earlier 
edition,)  called  The  Metamorphosis  of  Jijax,  where  I  sus- 
pect an  allusion  to  the  old  play :  **  Read  the  Booke  of 
Taming  a  Shrem,  which  hath  made  a  number  of  us  so  per- 
fect, that  now  ev^ry  one  can  rule  a  shrew  in  our  countrey, 
save  he  that  hath  hir." — I  am  aware  a  modern  languist  may 
object  that  the  word  book  does  not  at  present  seem 
dramatic,  but  it  was  once  technically  so :  Gosson,  in  his 
Schoole  of  AbusCf  containing  a  pleasaunt  Invective  against 
Poets,  Pipers,  Players,  Jesters,  and  such  like  Cateiyillars  of 
a  Commonwealth,  1579,  mentions  **  twoo  prose  bookes 
played  at  the  Bell-Sauage  :"  and  Heame  tells  us,  in  a  note 
at  the  end  of  William  of  Worcester,  that  he  had  seen  a  MS. 
in  the  nature  of  a  Play  or  Interlude,  intitled  The  Booke  of 
Sir  Thomas  Moore,  > 

Vol.  II.  27 
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And  in  fiict  there  is  such  an  old  anonymous  plaj  m  Mn 
Pope's  list:  "A  pleasant  conceited  history,  called,  The 
Taming  of  a  Shrew — sundry  times  acted  by  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  his  servants."  Which  seems  to  have  been  re- 
published by  the  remains  of  that  company  in  1607,  when 
Shakespeare's  copy  iqspeared  at  the  Black-Friars  or  the 
Globe. — ^Nor  let  tins  seem  derogatory  from  the  character 
of  our  poet  There  is  no  reason  to  bcKeve  that  he  wanted 
to  claim  the  play  as  his  own ;  fcwr  it  was  not  even  prkited  till 
some  years  after  his  death  ;  but  he  merely  revived  it  on  hiat 
stage  as  a  manager. 

In  support  of  what  I  have  said  relative  to  this  play,  let 
me  only  observe,  that  the  author  of  Hamlet  speaks  of 
Gonzago,  and  his  wife  Baptista;  bat  the  author  of  The 
Taming  of  the  Sltrew  knew  Baptista  to  be  the  name  of  a 
man.  Mr.  Capell  indeed  made  me  doubt,  by  declaring  the 
authenticity  c^  it  to  be  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Sir 
Aston  Oockayn.  I  knew  Sir  Aston  was  much  acquainted 
with  the  writers  immediately  subsequent  to  Shakespeare ;  knd 
I  was  not  inclined  to  dispute  his  authority :  but  how  was  I 
surprised,  when  I  found  that  Cockayn  ascribes  nothing 
more  to  Shakespeare,  than  the  Induction'Wincot'Jile  and 
the  Beggar  I  I  hope  this  was  only  a  slip  of  Mr.  Capell'B " 
memory.  Farmer. 

Th«  fallowing  is  Sir  Aston's  Epigram : 

"  TO  MR.  CLEMENT  FISHER,  OF  WINCOT. 

-<  Shakespeare  your  Wincot-ale  hath  much  renown'd, 
'*  That  foz'd  a  beggar  so  (by  chance  was  found 

*  Sleeping)  that  there  needed  not  many  a  word 

*  To  make  him  to  believe  he  was  a  lord : 

**  But  you  affirm  (and  va.  it  seem  roost  eager) 
"  'Twill  make  a  lord  as  drunk  as  any  beggar. 
"  Bid  Norton  brew  such  ale  as  Shakespeare  fancies 
**  Did  put  Kit  Sly  into  such  lordly  trances : 
'*  And  let  us  meet  there  (for  a  fit  of  gladness) 
"  And  drink  ourselTes  merry  in  sober  sadness." 

'    Sir  A.  Cockayn^a  Poema,  1659,  p.  124 

In  spite  of  the  great  deference  which  is  due  from  every 
commentator  to  Dr.  Farmer's  judgment,  I  own  I  cannot 
concur  with  him  on  the  present  occasion.     I  know  not  to 
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^om  t  oouU)  impute  thin  comedjt  if  Shakeapeare  was  not 
it«  auUior*  I  thipk  his  hand  is  visible  in  ahnost  every 
scenei  though  perhaps  not  so  evidently  as  in  those  which 
pass  between  Katharine  and  Petruchio, 

I  once  thought  that  the  name  of  this  play  might  have 
.  been,  taken  fVom  an  ojd  story,  entitled,  The  Wyf  iopped  in 
Morclla  Skin,  or  The  Taming  of  a  Shreto ;  but  1  have  since 
discovered  among  the  entries  in  the  books  of  the  Stationers' 
Company  the  following :  ''  Peter  Shorte]  May  2,  ^594,  a 
pleasaunt  conceyted  hystorie,  called,  The  Taminge  of  a 
Shrowe*"  It  is  likewise  entered  to  Nich.  Ling,  Jan.  22, 
1606  ;  and  to  John  Smytbwicke,  Nov.  19, 1607. 

Jt  was  no  uncommon  practice  among  the  authors  of  the 
age  of  Shakespeare,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  titles  of  an- 
cient performances.  Thus,  as  Mr  Warton  has  observed, 
Spenser  sent  out  his  Pastor eUs  under  the  title^of  The  Shep' 
herd^a  Kalendar^  a  work  which  had  been  printed  by  Wyn- 
ken  do  Worde,  and  reprinted  about  twenty  years  before 
these  poems  of  Spenser  appeared,  viz.  1559.  * 

Dr.  Percy,  in  tine  first  volume  of  his  Reliqu^  ofJlncieni 
English  Poetry,  is  of  opinion,  that  The  Frolickeome  Duke 
or  the  T\nker*$  Good  Fortune,  an  ancient  ballad  in  the 
Pepys'  Collection,  might  have  suggested  to  Shakespeare 
the  Induction  for  diis  comedy. 

The  following  story,  however,  which  mi^t  have  been 
thtt  parent  of  all  the  rest,  is  related  by  Burton  iQ  hi§  Ana- 
tomy of  Melancholy,  edit.  1632,  p.  649  :  A  Tartar  Prince, 
saith  Marctu  Polue,  Jib.  II.  cap.  29,  called  Seifkeac  de  Mqnk' 
tibuB,  the  better  to  establish  his  government  amonj^t  his 
subjects,  and  to  keepe  them  in  awe,  found  a  convenient 
place  in  a  pleasant  valley  environed  witi)  hitis,  in  which  he 
made  a  delitioue  parke  fvll  of  odorifferoua  flowere  and 
fruUe,  and  a  palace  full  of  all  worldly  contents  that  could 
possibly  be  devbed,  musicke,  pictures,  variety  of  meats, 
&c.  and  chose  out  a  certaine  young  man  whom  with  a 
soporiferous  potion  he  so  benummed,  that  he  perceived 
nothing;  and  so,  fast  asleepe  as  he  was,  caused  him  to  be 
conveied  into  this  fairs  garden.  Where,  after  he  had  lived 
a  while  in  all  such  pleasures  a  sensual  man  could  desire, 
he  cast  him  into  a  sleepe  againe,  and  brought  him  forth,  that 
when  he  waked  he  might  teU  others  he  had  heene  in  Para- 
dise»^^ — Marco  Paolo,  quoted  by  Burton,  wa^s  a  traveller  of 
the  13th  century. 
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Chance*  however,  has  at  last  furnished  me  with  the  ori- 
ginal to  which  Shakespeare  was  indebted  for  his  fable ;  nor 
does  this  discovery  at  all  dispose  me  to  retract  mj  former 
opinion ;  and  I  would  refer  the  reader,  who  is  desirous  to 
examine  the  whole  structure  of  the  piece,  to  Six  old  Play9 
an  tohieh  Shakespeare  founded^  &c.  published  hj  S.  Lea- 
crofl,  at  Charing-Cross. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  wrote  what  may  be  called  a 
sequel  to  this  comedy,  viz.  The  Woman*$  Prize^  or  the 
Tamer  Tam'cf ;  in  which  Petruchio  is  subdued  by  a  second 
wife.  Stebvens. 

Among  the  books  of  my  friend  the  late  Mr.  William 
Collins  of  Chichester,  now  dispersed,  was  a  collection  of 
short  comic  stories  in  prose,  printed  in  the  black  letter 
under  the  year  1670 :  "  sett  forth  by  maister  Richard 
Edwards,  mayster  of  her  Majesties  reveb.''  Among  these 
tales  was  tl^t  of  the  Induction  or  the  Tinker  in 
Shakespeare's  Taming  of  ihe  Shrew ;  and  perhaps  Ed- 
wards's story-book  was  the  immediate  source  from  which 
Shakespeare,  or  rather  the  author  of  the  old  Ta%n%ng  of  a 
Shrew,  drew  that  diverting  apologue.  If  I  recollect  right, 
the  circumstances  almost  tallied  with  an  incident  which 
Heuterus  relates  from  an  epistle  of  Ludovicus  Vives  to 
have  actually  happened  at  the  marriage  of  Duke  Philip  the 
Good  of  Burgundy,  about  the  year  1440.  That  per- 
spicuous annalist,  who  flourished  about  the  year  1580  says, 
this  story  was  told  to  Vivos  by  an  old  officer  of  the  Duke's 
court  T.  Warton. 

Our  author's  Taming  of  ihe  Shrew  was  written,  I  ima- 
gine, in  1594.  See  An  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Order  of 
Shakespeare^s  Plays,  Vol.  II.  Malone. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 

A  Lord. 

Christopher  Slt,  a  drunken  tinker.  \  Persons  in 

Hoaieaa^  Page^  Players^  Huntsmen^  and  other  \  the  Induc' 

Servants  attending  on  the  Lord.  J  tion. 

Baptista,  a  rich  gentleman  of  Padua. 
ViNCENTio,  an  old  gentleman  of  Pisa. 
LucENTio,  son  to  Vincentio^  in  love  with  Bianca. 
Petruchio,  a  gentleman  of  Verona^  a  suitor  to  Kath- 

arina. 

SoK^NSIO.      }-»■'-'    '"     ^-»- 

BroN^DELo,     \»'rvanU  to  Lttcentio. 

C'  >  servants  to  Petruchio. 

urtis,  j 

Pedant,  an  old  fellow  set  up  to  personate  Vincentio. 

Widow. 

Tailor^  Haberdasher^  and  Servants^  attending  on  Bap" 
tista  and  Petruchio. 

SCEJ>rE — sometimes  in  Padua;  and  sometimes  in  Pe- 
truchio* s  housB  in  the  country. 
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TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 
INDUCTION. 

SCENE  L 

Before  an  Alehou9e  on  a  Heath*     Enter  Hostess  and  Slt« 
Sly. 

I'LL  pheese*  you,  in  faith. 

Host.  A  pair  of  stocks,  you  rogue  1 

Sly.  Y'are  a  baggage ;  the  Slies  are  no  rogues :  Look 
in  the  chronicles,  we  came  in  with  Richard  Conqueror. 
Therefore,  paucas  pallabris  ;*  let  the  world  slide ;  Sessa  ! 

Host.  You  wUl  not  pay  for  the  glasses  you  have  burst  1' 

Sly,  No,  not  a  denier  :  Go  by,  says  Jeroniray ; — Go  to 
thy  cold  bed,  and  warm  thee.^ 

Host,  I  know  my  remedy :  I  must  go  fetch  the  third- 
borough.  [Exit, 

Sly.  Thirdt  or  fourth,  or  fifth  borough,  I'll  answer  him 
by  law :  I'll  not  budge  an  inch,  boy ;  let  him  come,  and 
kindly.  \^Lies  down  on  the  ground^  and  falls  asleep, 

[1]  To  pheese  or  fease^  is  to  separate  a  twist  into  single  threads.    In  the  figura- 
tive sense  it  may  well  enough  be  taken,  like  teaze  or  tozcy  for  to  harass^  to  plague. 
Perhaps,  Ptlpheeze  you,  may  be  equivalent  to  Pll  comb  your  Aead,  aphiase  vul- 
garly used  by  persons  of  Sly's  character,  on  like  occasions.     JOHNSON. 
To  pheexe  a  man,  is  to  beat  him  ;  to  give  him  a.pheexej  is,  to  give  him  a  knock. 
^  M.  MASON 

i2]  Sly,  as  an  ignorant  fellow  is  purposely  made  to  aim  at  languages  out  of  his 
knowleage,  and  knock  the  words  out  of  joint.  The  Spaniards  say,  pocaa  pallabrast 
1.  e.  few  words  ;  as  they  do  likewise,  Cessa,  i.  e.  be  quiet.     TH£OBALD 

[31  To  burat  and  to  break  were  anciently  synonymotui.  Falstaff  says,  that 
('*  Joiin  of  Gaunt  burst  Shallow's  head  for  crowding  in  amone  the  marshal's  men."' 

STEEVENS 
'  [4]  All  the  editions  have  coined  a  saint  here,  for  Sly  to  swear  by.  But  the  poet 
nsul  no  such  intentions.  The  passage  has  particular  humour  in  it,  and  must  have 
been  very  pleasing  at  that  time  of  day.  But  I  must  clear  up  a  piece  of  stage  his- 
tory to  make  it  understood.  There  is  a  fustian  old  play  called  Hieronymo  ;  or  The 
Spanish  Tragedy  :  which  I  find  was  the  common  buu  of  raillery  to  all  the  poets  in 
Bnakespeare'S'time :  and  a  passage,  that  appeared  very  ridiculous  in  that  play,  ia 
bere  humouiouf ly  alluded  to.     THEOBALD. 
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Wind  homs^    Enter  a  Lord  from  hnntingywith  Huntsmen 
and  Servants, 

«       Lord.  Huntsman,  I  charge  thee,  tender  well  my  boimda  : 
Brach  Merriman, — the  poor  cur  is  emboss'd,* 
And  couple  Clowder  with  the  dcep-mouth'd  braeb. 
Saw'st  thou  not,  boy,  how  Silver  made  it  good 
At  the  hedge  corner,  in  the  coldest  fault  1 
1  would  not  lose  the  dog  for  twenty  peund. 

1  Hunt.  Why,  Belman  is  as  good  as  he,  mj  lord ;. 
He  cried  upon  it  at  the  merest  loss. 
And  twice  to-day  picked  out  the  dullest  scent : 
Trust  me,  I  take  him  for  the  better  dog. 

Lord.  Thou  £ut  a  fool ;  if  Echo  were  as  fleet, 
I  would  esteem  him  worth  a  dozen  such. 
But  sup  them  well,  and  look  unto  them  all ; 
To-morrow  I  intend  to  hunt  again. 

1  Hunt.  I  wiH,  my  lord. 

Lord.  What's  here?  one  dead,  or  drynk?     See,  dotb 
he  breathe  1 

2  Hunt.  He  breathes,  my  lord :  Were  be  not  warm'd 

with  ale. 
This  were  a  bed  but  cold  to  sleeps  so  soundly. 

Lord,  Q  monstrous  beast !  hew  like  a  swine  he  lies  I 
Grim  death,  how  foul  and  loathsome  is  thine  image  ! — 
Sirs,  I  will  practise  on  this  drunken  man. — 
What  think  you,  if  he  were  conveyed  to  bed, 
Wrapp'd  in  sweet  clothes,  rings  put  upon  his  lingers,, 
A  most  delicious  banquet  by  his  bed, 
And  brave  attendants  near  him  when  he  wakes. 
Would  not  the  beggar  then  forget  himself? 

1  Hunt.  Believe  me,  lord,  I  think  he  cannot  choose. 

2  Hunt.  It  would  seem  strange  unto  hkn,  when  he  wak'dL 
Lord.  Even  as  a  flattering  dreara^  or  worthless  fancy. 

Then  take  him  up,  and  manage  well  the  jest : — 

Carry  him  gently  to  my  fairest  chamber^ 

And  hang  it  round  with  all  my  wanton  pictures : 

Bcdm  his  foul  head  with  warm  distilled  waters. 

And  burn  sweet  wood  to  make  the  lodging^  sweet  r 

Procure  me  music  ready  when  he  wakes^ 

To  make  a  dulcet  and  a  heavenly  sound  ; 

[4]  Efnbosa^d  is  aliunting  term.  When  a  deer  is  feard  run,  and  Ibains  aD  inc- 
mouth,  he  is  said  to  be  embossed.  A  dog  also  when  he  is  strained  with  hard  running 
'especiaUx  upon  hard  ground,)  will  have  his  knees  swelled,  and  then  he  is  said  to  b» 
MiooM'd .'  from  the  French  word  6om«,  whicl^  sigaifiea^t  tumous.    T.  WARXOii^ 
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And  if  he  chance  to  speak,  be  ready  straight, 

And,  with  a  low  submissive  reverence, 

Say,-i-What  is  it  your  honour  will  command  I 

Let  one  attend  him  with  a  silver  bason, 

Full  of  rose-water,  and  bestrew'd  with  flowers ; 

Another  bear  the  ewer,  the  third  a  diaper. 

And  say, — WilPt  please  your  lordship  cool  your  hands  t 

Some  one  be  ready  with  a  costly  suit. 

And  ask  him  what  apparel  he  will  wear ; 

Another  tell  him  of  his  hounds  and  horse, 

And  that  his  lady  mourns  at  his  disease  : 

Persuade  him,  that  he  hath  been  lunatic ; 

And,  when  he  says  he  is — ,  say,  that  he  dreams, 

For  he  is  nothing  but  a  mighty  lord. 

This  do,  and  do  it  kindly,^  gentle  sirs ; 

It  will  be  pastime  passing  excellent. 

If  it  be  husbanded  with  modesty.' 

1  Hunt.  My  lord,  I  warrant  you,  we'll  play  our  part, 
As  he  shall  think,  by  our  true  diligence. 
He  is  no  less  than  what  we  say  he  is. 

Lord.  Take  him  up  gently,  and  to  bed  with  him  ; 
And  each  one  to  his  office,  when  he  wakes. — 

\^Some  bear  out  Sly.     *A  trumpet  sounds. 
Sirrah,  go  see  what  trumpet  'tis  that  sounds  : — 
BeUke,  some  noble  gentleman ;  that  means,        [Ear.  Sere. 
Travelling  some  journey,  to  repose  him  here.— 

Re-enter  a  Servant. 
How  now  ?  who  is  it  ? 

Serv.  An  it  please  your  honour,  players 
That  offer  service  to  your  lordship. 

Lord.  Bid  them  come  near : — 

Enter  Players. 
Now,  fellows,  you  are  welcome. 

1  Play.  We  thank  your  honour. 

Lord.  Do  you  intend  to  stay  with  me  to-night  ? 

2  Play.  So  please  your  lordship  to  accept  our  duty.^ 
Lord.  With  all  my  heart — This  fellow  I  remember. 

Since  once  he  play'd  a  farmer's  eldest  son ; — 

*Twas  where  you  woo'd  the  gentlewoman  so  well ; 

[51  XtvuUy.  means  naturally.     M.  MASON. 

(6]  By  modetty  is  meant  moderation,  without  suffering  our  merriment  to  break 
Into  an  excess.      JOHNSON. 

[71  It  was  in  those  times  the  custom  of  players  to  trayel  in  companies,  and  offer 
their  senrice  at  great  houses.     JOHNSON. 
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I  have  forgot  your  Dttne ;  bat,  furey  tfait  part 
Was  aptly  fitted,  and  satoraUy  perform'd. 

1  Play.  I  think,  'twas  Soto  that  jour  honour  means. 

Lord.  'Tis  very  true ; — thou  didst  it  excellent-*- 
Well,  you  are  come  to  me  in  happy  time  ; 
The  rather  for  I  have  some  sport  in  hand. 
Wherein  your  culming  can  assist  me  much. 
There  is  a  lord  will  hear  you  play  to-night : 
But  I  am  doubtful  of  your  modesties ; 
Lest,  over-eying  of  his  odd  b^ianour, 
(For  yet  his  honour  never  heard  a  play,) 
Tou  break  into  some  merry  passion. 
And  so  offend  him :  for  I  tell  you,  sirs, 
If  you  should  smile,  he  grows  impatient. 

1  Play.  Fear  not,  my  lord ;  we  can  contain  ourselves. 
Were  he  the  veriest  antic  in  the  world. 

Lord.  Go,  sirrah,  take  them  to  the  buttery. 
And  give  them  friendly  welcome  every  one : 
Let  them  want  nothing  that  my  house  affords.-— 

[J5xe.  Servant  and  Player9, 
Sirrah,  go  yon  to  Bartholomew  my  page,       [^Toa  Servant 
And  see  him  dress'd  in  all  suits  like  a  lady : 
That  done,  conduct  him  to  the  drunkard's  chamber, 
And  call  him — madam,  do  him  obeisance. 
Tell  bim  from  me,  (as  he  will  win  my  love) 
He  bear  himself  with  honourable  action. 
Such  as  he  hath  observed  in  noble  ladies 
Unto  their  lords,  by  them  accomplished : 
Such  duty  to  the  drunkard  let  him  do. 
With  soft  low  tongue,  and  lowly  courtesy  ;. 
And  say, — What  is't  your  honour  will  command. 
Wherein  your  lady,  and  your  humble  wife. 
May  show  her  duty,  and  make  known  her  love  ? 
And  then— with  kmd  embracements,  tempting  kisses. 
And  with  declining  head  into  his  bosom, — 
Bid  him  shed  tears,  as  being  overjoy'd 
To  see  her  noble  lord  restored  to  health. 
Who,  for  twice  seven  years,  hath  esteemed  him* 
"No  better  than  a  poor  and  loathsome  beggar : 
And  if  the  boy  have  not  a  woman's  gift, 
To  rain  a  shower  of  commanded  tears. 
An  onion  will  do  well  for  such  a  shift ; 
[8]  Bim  is  used  for  himself,  as  you  is  used  for  j/oursetf  in  Maeb9lh.   ST£1^ 
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Which  in  a  napkin  being  close  convey'd, 

Shall  in  despite  enforce  a  wateiy  eye. 

See  this  despatch'd  with  all  the  haste  thou  canst ; 

Anon  rii  give  thee  more  instructions. —       [^Exit  ServanL 

I  know,  the  boy  will  well  usurp  the  grace. 

Voice,  gait,-  and  action  of  a  gentlewoman : 

I  long  to  hear  him  call  the  drunkard,  husband  ; 

And  how  my  men  will  stay  themselves  from  laughter. 

When  they  do  homage  to  this  simple  peasant. 

I'll  in  to  counsel  them  ;  hap]y,  my  presence 

May  well  abate  the  over-merry  spleen. 

Which  otherwise  would  grow  into  extremes.  l[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Jl  bedchamber  in  the  Lord's  House,  Sly  is  discovered  in 
a  rich  night-gown^  with  Attendants  ;  some  with  apparel, 
others  with  bason,  ewer,  and  other  appurtenances*  Enter 
Lord,  dressed  like  a  servant.^ 

Sly.  For  God's  sake,  a  pot  of  small  ale. 

1  Serv.  WilPt  please  your  lordship  drink  a  cup  of  sack  ? 

2  Serv*  WilPt  please  your  honour  taste  of  these  con- 
serves ? 

3  Serv.  What  raiment  will  your  honour  wear  to-day  ? 
Sly,  I  am  Christophero  Sly ;  call  not  me — honour,  nor 

lordship  :  I  nev^r  drank  sack  in  my  life ;  and  if  you  give 
me  any  conserves,  give  me  conserves  of  beef:  Ne'er  ask 
mo  what  raiment  I'll  wear ;  for  I  have  no  more  doublets 
than  backs,  no  more  stockings  than  legs,  nor  no  more 
shoes  than  feet;  nay,  sometimes,  more  feet  than  shoes, 
or  such  shoes  as  my  toes  look  through  the  overleather. 

Lord,  Heaven  cease  this  idle  humour  in  your  honour ! 
O,  that  a  mighty  man,  of  such  descent. 
Of  such  possessions,  and  so  high  esteem, 
Should  be  infused  wiUi  so  foul  a  spirit ! 

Sly.  What,  would  you  make  me  mad  ?  Am  not  I 
Christopher  Sly,  old  Sly's  son  of  Burton-Heath ;  by  birth 
a  pedlar,  by  education  a  card-maker,  by  transmutation  a 
bear-herd,  and  now  by  present  profession  a  tinker  1     Ask 

[9]  From  the  original  stage  direction  in  the  first  folio  it  appears  that  Sly  and 
the  other  persons  mentioned  in  the  Induction,  were  intended  to  be  exhibited  here, 
and  during  the  representation  of  the  comedv,  in  a  balcony  above  the  stage.  TIm 
direction  here  lit— Enter  aloft  the  drunkard  with  attendants,  lie    MALONE. 
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Marian  Hacket,  the  fat  ale-wife  of  Wincot,^  if  she  know 
me  not :  if  she  say  I  am  not  fourteen  pence  on  the  score 
for  sheer  ale,  score  me    up  for  the    lyingest  -knave  ia 
Christendom.     What,  I  am  not  bestraught :  Here's — 
r  Serv.  0,  this  it  is  that  makes  your  lady  mourn* 
2  Serv.  O,  this  it  is  that  makes  your  servants  droop. 
Lord.  Hence  comes  it  that  your  kindred  shun  your  houae» 
As  beaten  hence  by  your  strange  lunacy* 
O,  noble  lord,  bethink  thee  of  thy  birth  ; 
Call  home  thy  ancient  thoughts  from  banishmentr 
And  banish  hence  these  abject  lowly  dreams  i 
Look,  how  thy  servants  do  attend  on  theCr 
Each  in  his  office  ready  at  thy  beck. 

Wilt  thou  have  music  ?  hark !  Apollo  plays,  [ JVftiWc* 

And  twenty  caged  nightingales  do  sing : 
Or  wilt  thou  sleep  ?  we'll  have  thee  to  a  couch. 
Softer  and  sweeter  than  the  lustful  bed 
On  purpose  trimm'd  up  for  Semiramis. 
Say,  thou  wilt  walk  ;  we  will  bestrew  the  groimd : 
Or  wilt  thou  ride  ?  thy  horses  shall  be  trapp'd, 
Their  harness  studded  all  with  gold  and  pearl. 
Dost  thou  love  hawking  1  thou  hast  hawks  will  soar 
Above  the  morning  lark  :  Or  wilt  thou  hunt  1 
Thy  hounds  shall  make  the  welkin  answer  them, 
And  fetch  shrill  echoes  from  the  hollow  earth. 

1  Serv.  Say,  thou  wilt  course  ;  thy  greyhounds  are  as  swifl 
As  breathed  stags,  ay,  fleeter  than  the  roe. 

2  Serv,  Dostthou  love  pictures  ?  we  will  fetch  thee  straight 
Adonis,  painted  by  a  running  brook : 

And  Cytherea  all  in  sedges  hid  ; 

Which  seem  to  move  and  wanton  with  her  breath. 

Even  as  the  waving  sedges  play  with  wind. 

Lord.  We'll  show  thee  lo,  as  she  was  a  maid ; 
And  how  she  was  beguiled  and  surpris'd. 
As  lively  painted  as  the  deed  was  done. 

3  Serv.  Or  Daphne,  roaming  through  a  thorny  wood  ; 
Scratching  her  legs  that  one  shall  swear  she  bleeds : 
And  at  that  sight  shall  sad  Apollo  weep. 

So  workmanly  the  blood  and  tears  are  drawn* 

[1]  Wilnecotte  is  a  village  in  Warwickshire,  with  which  Shakespeare  was  weT 
Bcquainted,  near  Stratford.  The  house  kept  by  our  genial  hostess,  still  remains* 
but  is  at  present  a  mill.  The  meanest  hovel  to  which  Shakespeare  has  an  allu- 
sion, interests  curiosity,  and  acquires  an  importance :  at  leasf,  it  becomes  the  ob* 
ject  of  a  poetical  antiquarian's  inquiries.    T.  WARTON. 
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Lord*  Thou  art  a  lord,  and  nothing  but  a  lord : 
Thou  hast  a  lady  far  more  beautiful 
Than  any  woman  in  this  waning  age. 

1  Serv.  Andy  till  the  tears  that  she  hath  shed  fdr  thee. 
Like  envious  floods  o'er-ran  her  lovely  face. 
She  was  the  fairest  creature  in  the  world ; 
And  yet  she  is  inferior  to  none. 

Sly.  Am  I  a  lord  ?  and  have  I  such  a  lady  1 
Or  do  I  dream  ?  or  have  I  dream'd  till  now  ? 
I  do  not  sleep  :  I  see,  I  hear,  I  speak  ; 
I  smell  sweet  savours,  and  I  feel  soft  things : — 
Upon  my  life,  I  am  a  lord,  indeed ; 
And  not  a  tinker,  nor  Christophero  Sly.— 
Well,  bring  our  lady  hither  to  our  sight ; 
And  once  again,  a  pot  o'  th'  smallest  ale. 

2Serv.    Will't  please  your  mightiness  to  wash  your 
hands  1  {^Servants  present  an  ewer,  hcLSony  and  napkin. 
O,  how  we  joy  to  see  your  wit  restor'd  ! 
O,  that  once  more  you  knew  but  what  you  are ! 
These  fifleen  years  you  have  been  in  a  dream ; 
Or,  when  you  wak'd,  so  wak'd  as  if.  you  slept. 

Sly,  These  fifleen  years  !  by  my  fay,  a  goodly  nap. 
But  did  I  never  speak  of  all  that  time  1 

1  Serv.  O,  yes,  my  lord  ;  but  very  idle  words  : — 
For  though  you  lay  here  in  this  goodly  chamber. 
Yet  would  you  say,  ye  were  beaten  out  of  door ; 
And  rail  upon  the  hostess  of  the  house  ; 
And  say,  you  would  present  her  at  the  leet,' 
Because  she  brought  stone  jugs  and  no  seal'd  quarts : 
Sometimes  you  would  call  out  for  Cicely  Hacket. 

Sly.  Ay,  the  woman's  maid  of  the  house. 

3  Serv.  Why,  sir,  you  know  no  house,  nor  no  such  maid;. 
Nor  no  such  men,  as  you  have  reckoned  up, — 
As  Stephen  Sly,  and  old  John  Naps  of  Greece., 
And  Peter  Tuif,  and  Henry  Pimpernell ; 
And  twenty  more  such  names  and  men  as  these. 
Which  never  were,  nor  no  man  ever  saw. 

Sly.  Now,  Lord  be  thanked  for  my  good  amends  ! 

•All.  Amen. 

Sly.  I  thank  thee  ;  thou  shalt  not  lose  by  it. 

Enter  the  Page,  as  a  Lady,  tcith  Attendants. 

Page.  How  fares  my  noble  lord  1 

[21  At  the  Coort-Ieet,  or  courts  of  the  manor.    JOHNSON 
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Sly.  Many,  I  fare  well ;  for  here  is  cheer  enough. 
But  where  is  my  wife  ? 

Page.  Here,  noble  lord  ;  What  is  thy  will  with  her? 

Sly.  Are  you  my  wife,  and  will  not  cadi  me — ^husband  7 
My  men  should  call  me— lord  ;  I  am  your  goodman. 

Page.  My  husband  and  my  lord,  my  loni  and  husband  ; 
I  am  your  wife  in  all  obedience. 

Sly.  I  know  it  well :— ^What  must  I  call  her? 

Lord.  Madam. 

Sly.  Al'ce  madam,  or  Joan  madam  ? 

Jjord.  Madam,  and  nothing  else ;  so  lords  call  ladies. 

Sly.  Madam  wife,  they  say  that  I  have  dream'd,  and  slept, 
Above  some  fifleen  year  and  more. 

Page.  Ay,  and  the  time  seems  thirty  unto  me  ; 
Being  all  this  time  abandoned  from  your  bed. 

Sly.  'Tis  much ; — Servants,  leave  me  and  her  alone.— 
Madam,  undress  you,  and  come  now  to  bed. 

Page.  Thrice  noble  lord,  let  me  entreat  of  you, 
To  pardon  me  yet  for  a  night  or  two  ; 
Or,  if  not  so,  until  the  sun  be  set: 
For  your  physicians  have  expressly  charg'd. 
In  peril  to  incur  your  former  malady. 
That  I  should  yet  absent  me  from  your  bed : 
I  hope,  this  •reason  stands  for  my  excuse. 

Sly.  Ay,  it  stands  so,  that  I  may  hardly  tarry  so  long. 
But  I  would  be  loath  to  fall  into  my  dreams  again ;  I  wiU 
therefore  tarry,  in  despite  of  the  flesh  and  the  blood. 
Enter  a  Servant.    • 

Ser.  Tour  honour's  players,  hearing  your  amendment, 
Are  come  to  play  a  pleasant  comedy. 
For  so  your  doctors  hold  it  veiy  meet ; 
Seeing  too  much  sadness  hath  congeal'd  your  blood, 
And  melancholy  is  the  nurse  of  frenzy. 
Therefore,  they  thought  it  good  you  hear  a  play 
And  frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment, 
Which  bars  a  thousand  harms,  and  lengthens  life. 

Sly.  Marry,  I  will ;  let  them  play  it :  Is  not  a  commonty 
a  Christmas  gambol,  or  a  tumUmg-trick? 

Page.  No,  my  good  lord ;  it  is  more  pleasing  stuffl 

Sly.  What,  household  stuff? 

Page.  It  is  a  kind  of  history. 

Sly.  Well,  we'll  see't :  Come,  madam  wife,  sit  by  my 
ride,  and  let  the  worid  sUp ;  we  shall  ne'er  be  younger. 

\They  8it  dowfU 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  L— Padua.    A  Public  Phee.     Enter  Lucentk) 

and  Tranio. 

Lucentio. 
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Music  and  poesv,  use  to  quicken  you ; 

The  mathematics,  and  the  metaphysics* 

Fall  to  them,  as  you  find  your  stomach  serves  you : 

No  profit  grows,  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en ; — 

In  brief,  sir,  study  what  you  most  affect. 

Luc.  Gramercies,  Tranio,  well  dost  thou  advise. 
If,  Biondello,  thou  wert  come  ashore. 
We  could  at  once  put  us  in  readiness  ; 
And  take  a  lodging,  fit  to  entertain 
Such  friends,  as  time  in  Padua  shall  beget, 
But  stay  a  while  :  What  company  is  this  ? 

Tra.  Master,  some  show,  to  welcome  us  to  town. . 
Enter  Baptista,  Eatharina,  Bianca,  Gremio,  andHoR' 
TENsio.     LucENTio  and  Tranio  stand  aside. 

Bap,  Gentlemen,  importune  me  no  further, 
For  how  I  firmly  am  resolv'd  you  know ; 
That  is, — not  to  bestow  my  youngest  daughter, 
Before  I  have  a  husband  for  the  elder : 
If  either  of  you  both  love  Eatharina, 
Because  I  know  you  well,  and  love  you  well, 
Leave  shall  you  have  to  court  her  at  your  pleasure. 

Gre,  To  cart  her  rather :  She's  too  rough  for  me : — 
There,  there,  Hortensio,  will  you  any  wife  1 

Kath.  I  pray  you,  sir,  ^To  Bap.]  is  it  your  will  to  make 
a  stale  of  me  amongst  these  mates  1 

Hor,  Mates,  maid !  how  mean  you  that  ?  no  mates  for  yout 
Unless  you  were  of  gentler,  milder  mould. 

Kath.  I'faith,  sir,  you  shall  never  need  to  fear ; 
I  wis,  it  is  not  half  way  to  her  heart : 
But,  if  it  were,  doubt  not  her  care  should  be 
To  comb  your  noddle  with  a  three-legg'd  stool, 
And  paint  your  face,  and  use  you  like  a  fool. 

Hor.  From  all  such  devils,  good  Lord,  deliver  us ! 

Gre.  And  me  too,  good  Lord ! 

Tra.  Hiish,  master !  here  is  some  good  pastime  toward  ; 
That  wench  is  stark  mad,  or  wonderful  froward. 

Luc.  But  in  the  other's  silence  I  do  see 
Maids'  mild  behaviour  and  sobriety. 
Peace,  Tranio. 

Tra.  Well  said,  master ;  mum  !  and  gaze  your  fill. 

Bap.  Gentlemen,  that  I  may  soon  make  good 
What  I  have  said, — Bianca,  get  you  in  : 
And  let  it  not  displease  thee,  good  Bianca ; 
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For  I  will  love  thee  ne'er  the  less,  my  girl. 

Kath.  A  pretty  peat  \^  'tis  best 
Put  finger  in  the  eye, — an  she  knew  why. 

Bian,  Sister,  content  you  in  my  discontent. 
— Sir,  to  vour  pleasure  humbly  1  subscribe  : 


Farewell : — ^Yet,  for  the  love  I  bear  my  sweet  Bianca,  if 
I  can  by  any  means  light  on  a  fit  man,  to  teach  her  that 
wherein  she  delights,  I  will  wish  him  to  her  father. 

Hor.  So  will  I,  signior  Gremio :  But  a  word,  I  pray. 
Though  the  nature  of  our  quarrel  yet  never  brook'd 
parte,    know  now^  upon  advice,  it  toucheth   us  both, — 

[51  Peat  or  pet  is  a  word  of  endearment  from  petit,  littie,  as  if  it  meant  preuj 
Utile  thing.        JOHNSON. 

[6]  That  is,  so  odd,  so  different  from  others  in  your  conduct.     JOHNSON. 

[7]  Cunning  had  not  yet  lost  its  original  signification  of  knowing,  leamedf  m 
nay  bo  obseiTed  in  the  uanslatioa  of  the  Bible.       JOHNSON. 
28* 
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that  we  may  yet  again  have  access  to  our  fiiir  mistress, 
and  be  happy  rivals  in  Bianca's  love, — to  labour  .and 
effect  one  thmg  'specially. 

Gre.  What's  that,  I  pray? 

Hor*  Marry,  sir,  to  get  a  husband  for  her  sister. 

Crre,  A  husband !  a  devil. 

Hon  I  say,  a  husband* 

Che.  I  say,  a  devil :  Think'st  thou,  Hortensio,  though 
her  father  be  very  rich,  any  man  is  so  very  a  fool  to  be 
married  to  hell  'i 

Hor.  Tush,  Gremio,  though  it  pass  your  patience,  and 
mine,  to  endure  her  loud  alarums,  why,  man,  there  be 
good  fellows  in  the  world,  an  a  man  could  light  on  them, 
would  take  her  with  all  faults,  and  money  enough. 

Gre.  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  had  as  lief  take  her  dowry 
with  this  condition, — to  be  whipped  at  the  high-cross 
every  morning. 

Hor.  Faith,  as  you  say,  there's  small  choice  in  rotioa 
apples.  But,  come ;  since  this  bar  in  law  makes  us 
friends,  it  shall  be  so  far  forth  friendly  maintained, — till  by 
helping  Baplista's  eldest  daughter  to  a  husband,  we  set  hui 
youngest  free  for  a  husband,  and  then  have  to't  afresh.-^— 
Sweet  Bianca !  Happy  man  be  his  dole  !^  He  that  runs 
fastest  gets  the  ring.^    How  say  you,  signior  Gremio  1 

Gre.  I  am  agreed;  and  'would  I  had  given  him  the 
best  horse  in  Padua  to  begin  his  wooing,  ihki  would  tho- 
roughly woo  her,  wed  her,  and  bed  her,  and  rid  the 
house  of  her.     Come  on.  ^Exe.  Grb.  and  Hon. 

IVcB.  [aduonctng-.]  I  pray,  sir,  tell  me, — Is  it  possible 
That  love  should  of  a  sudden  take  such  hold  ? 

Luc.  O,  Tranio,  till  I  found  it  to  be  true, 
I  never  thought  it  possible,  or  likely  ; 
But  see !  while  idly  I  stood  looking  on, 
I  found  the  effect  of  love  in  idleness  : 
And  now  in  plaiimess  do  confess  to  thee, — 
Thou  art  to  me  as  secret,  and  as  dear. 
As  Aima  to  the  Queen  of  Carthage  was, — 
Tranio,  I  bum,  I  pine,  I  perish,  Tranio, 
If  I  achieve  not  this  young  modest  girl : 
Counsel  me,  Tranio,  for  I  know  thou  canst ; 
Assist  me,  Tranio,  for  I  know  thou  wilt 

[8]  Dole  is  any  thing  dealt  out  or  distributed,  thouf  h  its  original  meaning  was 
the  DroYiflion  given  away  at  the  doors  of  great  men's  nouses.     ST££y£NS. 
[9]  An  allusion  to  the  sport  of  running  at  the  ring.    DOUCE. 
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Keep  house,  and  ply  his  book  ;  welcome  his  ftieiids ; 

Tisit  his  countrymen,  and  banquet  them  ? 

Luc,  Basta  ;^  content  thee ;  for  I  have  it  full. 
We  have  not  yet  been  seen  in  any  house  ; 
Nor  can  we  be  distinguished  by  our  faces. 
For  man,  or  master :  then  it  follows  thus ; — 
Thou  shalt  be  master,  Tranio,  in  my  stead, 
Keep  house,  and  port,'  and  servants,  as  I  should : 
I  will  some  other  be ;  some  Florentine, 
Some  Neapolitan,  or  mean  man  of  Pisa. 
'Tis  hatch'd  and  shall  be  so : — Tranio,  at  once 
Uncase  thee ;  take  my  colourM  hat  and  cloak : 
When  Biondello  comes,  he  waits  on  thee  ; 
But  I  will  charm  him  first  to  keep  his  tongue. 

Tra,  So  had  you  need.  IThey  exchange  habiii* 

In  brief,  then,  sir,  sith  it  your  pleasure  is. 
And  I  am  tied  to  be  obedient ; 
(For  so  your  father  charg'd  me  at  our  parting ; 
Be  serviceable  to  my  son,  quoth  he. 
Although,  I  think,  'twas  in  another  sense,) 
I  am  content  to  be  Lucentio, 
Because  so  well  I  love  Lucentio. 

Luc,  Tranio,  be  so,  because  Lucentio  loves  : 
And  let  me  be  a  slave,  to  achieve  that  maid. 
Whose  sudden  sight  hath  thrallM  my  wounded  eye. 

Enter  Biondello. 
Here  comes  the  rogue. — Sirrah,  where  have  you  been  ? 

Bio,  Where  have  I  been  1  Nay,  how  now,  where  are  you  ? 
Master,  has  my  fellow  Tranio  stol'n  your  clothes  ? 
Or  you  stoPn  his  ?  or  both  ?  pray,  what's  the  news? 

Luc,  Sirrah,  come  hither  ;  'tis  no  time  to  jest, 
And  therefore  frame  your  manners  to  the  time. 
Your  fellow  Tranio  here,  to  save  my  life. 
Puts  my  apparel  and  my  countenance  on. 
And  I  for  my  escape  have  put  on  his  ; 
For  in  a  quarrel,  since  I  came  ashore, 
I  kill'd  a  man,  and  fear  I  was  descried  : 
Wait  you  on  him,  I  charge  you,  as  becomes. 
While  I  make  way  from  hence  to  save  my  life : 
You  understand  me  1 

Bion,  I,  sir  1  ne'er  a  whit 


[i] 


4]  i.  e.  Uis  enough  ;  Italian  and  Spanish.     STEEVENS. 
5]  Port  !■  figure,  show,  appearance.     JOHNSON. 
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Luc.  And  not  a  jot  of  Tranio  in  your  mouth ; 
Tranio  is  chang'd  into  Lucentio. 

JBton.  The  better  for  him ;  'Would  I  were  so  too  ! 

Tra.  So  would  I,  'faith,  boy,  to  have  the  next  wish  after, 
That  Lucentio  indeed,  had  Baptista's  youngest  daughter. 
But,  sirrah, — not  for  my  sake,  but  your  master's,— I  advise 
You  use  your  manners  discreetly  in  all  kind  of  companies  * 
When  I  am  alone,  why,  then  I  am  Tranio ; 
But  in  all  places  else,  your  master  Lucentio. 

Luc.  Tranio,  let's  go : 
— One  thing  more  rests,  that  thyself  execute  ; — 
To  make  one  among  these  wooers  :  If  thou  ask  me  why,— 
SulSiceth,  my  reasons  are  both  good  and  weighty. 

[ExeunU 

1  Serv.  My  lord,  you  nod ;  you  do  not  mind  the  play. 

Sly.   F(B«,  by  saint  ^nne,  dot.     A  good  matter y  surely  ; 
Cornea  there  any  more  of  it  ? 

Page.  My  lord^  His  but  begun. 

Sly.  'Tw  a  very  excellent  piece  of  worki  madam  lady  ; 
'  WouldH  were  done  ! 

SCENE  II, 

The  same.    Before  Hortensio's  House.  Enter  Petruchio 
and  Grumio. 

Pet.  Verona,  for  a  while  I  take  my  leave/ 
To  see  my  friends  in  Padua ;  but,  of  all, 
My  best  beloved  and  approved  friend, 
Hortensio ;  and,  I  trow,  this  is  his  house  : — 
Here,  sirrah  Grumio  ;  knock,  I  say. 

Grru.  Knock,  sir !  whom  should  I  knock  ?  is  there  any 
maJi  has  rebused  your  worship  1 

Pet.  Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  here  soundly. 

GrTM.  Knock  you  here,  sir?  why,  sir,  what  am  I,  sir, 
that  I  should  knock  you  here,  sir  ? 

Pet.  Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  at  this  gate, 
And  rap  me  well,  or  I'll  knock  your  knave's  pate. 

Gru.  My  master  is  grown  quarrelsome  :  I  should  knock 
you  first. 
And  then  I  know  after  who  comes  by  the  worst. 

Pet.  Wm  it  not  be? 
'Faith,  sirrahf  an  you'll  not  knock,  I'll  wring  it ; 
I'll  try  how  you  can  aolyfa^  and  sing  it 

IHe  wrings  Grumio  by  the  ears. 
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Oru.  Hrip,  maiters,  help !  my  master  is  mad. 

PeL  Now,  knock  when  I  bid  you :  sirrah !  yiUaiB ' 
Enter  Hortensio. 

Hor.  How  now?  what's  the  matter? — My  old  friead 
Grumio!  and  my  good  friend  Petruchio! — How  do  you 
all  at  Verona  ? 

PeL  Signior  Hortensio,  come  you  to  part  the  fray  ? 
Con  tutto  il  core  bene  irovato^  may  I  say. 

Hor.  Alia  nostra  caaa  bene  venuto, 
J)lolto  honorato  aignor  into  Petruchio. 
— Rise,  Grumio,  rise  ;  we  will  compound  this  quarrel, 

Gru,  Nay,  'tis  no  matter,  what  he  'leges  in  Latin.'— If 
this  be  not  a  lawful  cause  for  me  to  leave  his  service, — 
Look  you,  sir, — he  bid  me  knock  him,  and  rap  him 
soundly,  sir :  Well,  was  it  fit  for  a  servant  to  use  his 
master  so ;  being,  perhaps,  (for  aught  I  see,)  two  and 
thirty, — a  pip  out  ? 

Whom,  'would  to  God,  I  had  well  knock'd  at  first, 
Then  had  not  Grumio  come  by  the  worst. 

Pet.  A  senseless  villain ! — Good  Hortensio, 
I  bade  the  rascal  knock  upon  your  gate. 
And  could  not  get  him  for  my  heart  to  do  it 

Gru.  Knock  at  the  gate  1 — O  heavens ! — 
Spake  you  not  these  words  plain, — Sirrah^  knock  me  Jiere^ 
Rap  me  here^  knock  me  tcelly  and  knock  me  soundly  ? 
And  come  you  now  with — knocking  at  the  gate  ? 

Pet.  Sirrah,  begone,  or  talk  not,  I  advise  you. 

Hor.  Petruchio,  patience  ;  I  am  Grumio's  pledge  : 
Why,  this  is  a  heavy  chance  'twixt  him  and  you  ; 
Your  ancient,  trusty,  pleasant  servant  Grumio. 
And  tell  me  now,  sweet  friend, — what  happy  gale 
Blows  you  to  Padua  here,  from  old  Verona  ? 

Pet.  Such  wind  as  scatters  young  men  through  the  world , 
To  seek  their  fortunes  further  than  at  home, 
Where  small  experience  grows.     But,  in  a  few, 
Signior  Hortensio,  thus  it  stands  with  me  : — 
Antonio,  my  fkther,  is  deceased  ; 
And  I  have  thrust  myself  into  this  maze. 
Haply  to  wive,  and  thrive,  as  best  I  may : 
Crowns  in  my  purse  I  have,  and  goods  at  home» 
And  so  am  come  abroad  to  see  the  world. 


iMli 


^f)  '*  ^JL  "*PW*^»  what  he  eUleges  in  Latin.    Petruchio  has  just  been  ppeakinjf 
»lfan  to  HoRenslo,  which  Grumio  mistakes  for  the  other  language.  STEEVENS 
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Hor.  PetruchiOy  shall  I  then  come  roundly  to  Ihee, 
And  wish  thee  to  a  shrewd  ill-favour'd  wife? 
Thou'dst  thank  me  but  a  little  for  my  counsel : 
And  yet  I'll  promise  thee  she  shall  be  rich, 
And  very  rich : — but  thou'rt  too  much  my  friend* 
And  I'll  not  wish  thee  to  her. 

PeL  Signior  Hortensio,  'twixt  such  friends  as  we. 
Few  words  suffice :  and,  therefore,  if  thou  know 
One  rich  enough  to  be  Petruchio's  wife, 
(As  wealth  is  burthen  of  my  wooing  dance,) 
Be  she  as  ibiil  as  was  Florentius'  love,^ 
As  old  as  Sybil,  and  as  curst  and  shrewd 
As  Socrates'  Xantippe,  or  a  worse. 
She  moves  me  not,  or  not  removes,  at  least. 
Affection's  edge  in  me ;  were  she  as  rough 
As  are  the  swelling  Adriatic  seas  : 
I  come  to  wive  it  wealthily  in  Padua ; 
If  wealthily,  then  happily  in  Padua. 

Crru.  Nay,  look  you,  sir,  he  tells  you  flatly  what  his 
mind  is :  Whv.  crivA  him   cmld   Anmicrh.  and  marrv  him  tA 
a  puppet,  or 
tooth  in  her  b 
and  fifty  hon 
comes  withal 

Hor.  Petr 
I  will  continu 
I  can,  Petruc 
With  wealth  i 
Brought  up,  s 
Her  only  faul 

Is,— that  she  is  intolerably  curst. 
And  shrewd,  and  froward ;  so  beyond  all  measur 
That,  were  my  state  far  worser  than  it  is, 
I  would  not  wed  her  for  a  mine  of  gold. 

PeU  Hortensio,  peace ;  thou  know'st  not  gold's  effect : 
— Tell  me  her  father's  name,  and  'tis  enough  ; 
For  I  will  board  her,  though  she  chide  as  loud 
As  thunder,  when  the  clouds  in  autumn  crack. 

Hor,  Her  father  is  Baptista  Minola, 

[6]  The  allusion  is  to  a  story  told  by  Gk)wer  in  the  first  Book  De  Confestum* 
Amantia.  Florent  is  the  name  of  a  knight  who  had  bound  himselfto  marry  a  de^ 
formed  ha«,  provided  she  taught  him  the  solution  of  a  riddle  on  which  his  life  de- 
pended.    STEEVENS. 

[7]  i.  e.  a  diminutive  being,  not  exceeding  in  size  the  tag  of  a  point.  STEEVSNS. 
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An  aftbk  and  courteous  geotlemaii* 
Her  name  is  Katharina  liiUnola, 
Renown'd  in  Padua  for  her  scolding  tongue. 

Pet.  I  know  her  &ther,  though  I  know  not  her  ; 
And  he  knew  my  deceased  father  well : — 
I  will  not  sleep,  Hortensio,  till  I  see  her ; 
And  therefore  let  me  be  thus  bold  with  you, 
To  give  you  over  at  this  first  encounter, 
Unless  you  will  accompany  me  thither. 

Gru.  I  pray  you,  sir,  let  him  go  while  the  humour 
lasts.  O'  my  word,  an  she  knew  him  as  well  as  I  do,  she 
would  think  scolding  would  do  little  good  upon  him  :  She 
may,  perhaps,  call  him  half  a  score  knaves,  or  so :  why, 
that's  nothing ;  an  he  begin  once,  he'll  rail  in  his  rope- 
tricks.®  I'll  tell  you  what,  sir, — an  she  stand  him  but  a  lit- 
tle, he  will  throw  a  figure  in  her  face,  and  so  disfigure 
her  with  it,  that  she  shall  have  no  more  eyes  to  see  withal 
than  a  cat :'  You  know  him  not,  sir. 

Hor.  Tarry,  Petruchio,  I  must  go  with  thee ; 
For  in  Baptista's  keep^  my  treasure  is  : 
He  hath  the  jewel  of  my  life  in  hold. 
His  youngest  daughter,  beautiful  Bianca ; 
And  her  withholds  from  me,  and  other  more 
Suitors  to  her,  and  rivals  in  my  love : 
Supposing  it  a  thing  impossible, 
(For  those  defects  I  have  before  rehears'd,) 
That  ever  Katharina  will  be  woo'd. 
Therefore  this  order  hath  Baptista  ta'en  ; — 
That  none  shall  have  access  unto  Bianca, 
Till  Katharine  the  curst  have  got  a  husband. 

Gru,  Katharine  the  curst ! 
A  title  for  a  maid,  of  all  titles  the  worst. 

Hor.  Now  shall  my  friend  Petruchio  do  me  grace ; 
And  ofier  me,  disguis'd  in  sober  robes. 
To  old  Baptista  as  a  schoolmaster 
Well  seen  in  rousic,^  to  instruct  Bianca : 

(8]  Ropery  or  rope-tricks  originally  aignifled  abusive  language,  without  any  de. 
terminate  idea ;  such  language  as  parrots  are  taught  to  speak.    So,  in  Hudibras : 
"  Could  tell  what  subt'lest  parrots  mean, 
<*  That  speak,  and  thipk  contrary  clean ;  ... 

"  What  member  'tis  of  whom  they  talk, 

"  When  they  cry  rope^  and  walk,  knave  "walk."       MALONE. 
[0]  It  may  mean,  that  he  shall  awell  up  her  eyes  with  blows,  till  she  shall  seem 
to  neepwith  a  contracted  pupil  like  a  cat  in  the  light     JOHNSON, 
m  Xeep  is  custody.  The  strongest  part  ofan  ancient  castle  was  called  the  ^eM>. 

STEEVENS, 
12]  Seen  is  versed,  practised.     STEEVENS 
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That  so  I  may  by  this  device,  at  least, 
Have  leave  and  leisure  to  make  love  to  her. 
And,  unsuspected,  court  her  by  herself. 
Enter  ijrREMio  ;  with  him  Lucentio  disguiaed,  with  books 
under  his  arm, 

Chru.  Here's  no  knavery!  See;  to  beguile  the  old 
folks,  how  the  young  folks  lay  their  heads  together! 
Master,  Master,  look  about  you :    Who  goes  there  1  ha ! 

Hor.  Peace,  Grumio  ;  'tis  the  rival  of  my  love  : 
— Petruchio,  stand  by  a  while. 

Gru.  A  proper  stripling,  and  an  amorous !     [  They  retire, 

Gre.  Oy  very  well ;  I  have  perus'd  the  note. 
Hark  you,  sir  ;  PlI  have  them  very  fairly  bound  : 
All  books  of  love,  see  that  at  any  hand  ; 
And  see,  you  read  no  other  lectures  to  her : 
You  understand  me : — Over  and  beside 
Signior  Baptista's  liberality, 

I'll  mend  it  with  a  largess  : — Take  your  papers  too, 
And  let  me  have  them  very  well  perfum'd ; 
For  she  is  sweeter  than  perfume  itself, 
To  whom  they  go.     What  will  you  read  to  her? 

Luc.  Whate'er  I  read  to  her,  Pll  plead  for  you. 
As  for  my  patron,  (stand  you  so  assured,) 
As  firmly  as  yourself  were  still  in  place : 
Yea,  and  (perhaps)  with  more  successful  words 
Than  you,  unless  you  were  a  scholar,  sir. 

Gre,  O  this  learning  !  what  a  thing  it  is  ! 

Gru,  O  this  woodcock !  what  an  ass  it  is ! 

Pet.  Peace,  sirrah. 

Hor.  Grumio,  mum  ! — God  save  you,  signior  Gremio ! 

Gre.  And  you're  well  met,  signior  Hortensio.  Trow  you. 
Whither  I  am  going  1 — To  Baptista  Minola. 
I  promis'd  to  inquire  carefully 
About  a  schoolmaster  for  fair  Bianca  : 
And,  by  good  fortune,  I  have  lighted  well 
On  this  young  man ;  for  learning,  and  behaviour. 
Fit  for  her  turn  ;  well  read  in  poetry. 
And  other  books, — good  ones,  I  warrant  you. 

Hor.  'Tis  well :  and  I  have  met  a  gentleman. 
Hath  promis'd  me  to  help  me  to  another^ 
A  fine  musician  to  instruct  our  mistress  ; 
So  shall  I  no  whit  be  behind  in  duty 
To  faur  Bianca,  so  belov'd  of  me. 

ToL.  H.  29 
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Gre,  BelovM  of  me, — and  that  my  deeds  shall  prove. 

Gru.  And  that  his  bags  shall  prove.  \_Aside. 

Hor.  Gremio,  'tis  now  no  time  to  vent  our  love : 
Listen  to  me,  and  if  you  speak  me  fair, 
I'll  tell  you  news  indifferent  good  for  either. 
Here  is  a  gentleman,  whom  by  chance  I  met. 
Upon  agreement  from  us  to  his  liking. 
Will  undertake  to  woo  curst  Katharine  ; 
Yea,  and  to  marry  her,  if  her  dowry  please. 

Gre.  So  said,  so  done,  is  well : — 
Hortensio,  have  you  told  him  all  her  faults  ? 

Pet.  I  know,  she  is  an  irksome  brawling  scoUt  4 
If  that  be  all,  masters,  I  hear  no  harm. 

Gre,  No,  say'st  me  so,  friend  ?   What  countryman  ? 

Pet  Born  in  Verona,  old  Antonio's  son : 
My  father  dead,  my  fortune  lives  for  me ; 
And  I  do  hope  good  days,  and  long,  to  see. 

Gre.  O,  sir,  such  a  life,  with  such  a  wife,  were  strange  : 
But,  if  you  have  a  stomach,  to't,  o'  God's  name  ; 
You  shall  have  me  assisting  you  in  all. 
But  will  you  woo  this  wild  cat  ? 

Pet.  WUlIlive? 

Gru.  Will  he  woo  her  1  ay,  or  I'll  hang  her.         ^Aside. 

Pet.  Why  canie  I  hither,  but  to  that  intent? 
Think  you,  a  little  din  can  daunt  mine  ears  ^ 
Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar  1 
Have  I  not  heard  the  sea,  puff 'd  up  with  winds. 
Rage  like  an  angry  boar,  chafed  with  sweat  1 
Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field. 
And  heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies  1 
Have  I  not  in  a  pitched  battle  heard 
Loud  'larums,  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpets'  clang  V 
And  do  you  tell  me  of  a  woman's  tongue ; 
That  gives  not  half  so  great  a  blow  to  th'  ear, 
As  will  a  chesnut  in  a  farmer's  fire  ? 
Tush,  tush !  fear  boys  with  bugs.* 

Gru.  For  he  fears  none..  \^A$ide. 

Gre.  Hortensio,  hark ! 
This  gentleman  is  happily  arrivM, 


Probably  the  word  clang  is  here  used  acljectively,  as  in  the  Paradise  Lost 
yer.  834,  and  not  as  a  verb. 

"  an  island  salt  and  bare, 


The  haunt  of  seals  and  ores,  and  sea-mews  clang.^^    T   WABTON. 
141  I.  e.  with  bug-bears,     STEEVENS. 
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My  mind  presumes,  for  his  own  good,  atid  yours. 

Hor,  I  promis'd,  we  would  be  contributors, 
And  bear  his  charge  of  wooing,  whatsoe'er. 

Gre,  And  so  we  will ;  provided,  that  he  win  her. 

Chru,  I  would  I  were  as  sure  of  a  good  dinner.     [^Ande. 

Enter  Tranio,  bravely  appareWd  ;  and  Biondello. 

Tra.  Gentlemen,  God  save  you !  If  I  may  be  bold. 
Tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  which  is  the  readiest  way 
To  the  house  of  signior  Baptista  Minola  1 

Gre,  He  that  has  the  two  fair  dauirhters  : — is't  he  vou 


And,  were  his  daughter  fairer  than  she  is. 
She  may  more  suitors  have,  and  me  for  one. 
Fair  Leda's  daughter  had  a  thousand  wooers  ; 
Then  well  one  more  may  fair  Bianca  have  : 
And  so  she  shall ;  Lucentio  shall  make  one. 
Though  Paris  came,  in  hope  to  speed  alone. 

Gre.  What !  this  gentleman  will  out-talk  us  all. 

Luc,  Sir,  give  him  head  ;  I  know,  he'll  prove  a  jade. 

Pet,  Hortensio,  to  what  end  are  aU  these  words  1 

Hor,  Sir,  let  me  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  you. 
Did  you  yet  ever  see  Baptista's  daughter  ? 
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Tra.  No,  sir ;  but  hear  I  do,  that  he  hath  two ; 
The  one  as  famous  for  a  scolding  tongue. 
As  is  the  other  for  beauteous  modesty. 

Pet.  Sir,  sir,  the  first's  for  me  ;  let  her  go  by. 

Gre.  Yea,  leave  that  labour  to  great  Hercules  ; 
And  let  it  be  more  than  Alcides'  twelve. 

Pet.  Sir,  understand  you  this  of  me,  insooth  ; — 
The  younger  daughter,  whom  you  hearken  for, 
Her  father  keeps  from  all  access  of  suitors ; 
And  will  not  promise  her  to  any  man. 
Until  the  eldest  sister  first  be  wed  : 
The  youngest  then  is  free,  and  not  before. 

Tra,  If  it  be  so,  sir,  that  you  are  the  man 
Must  stead  us  all,  and  me  among  the  rest ; 
An  if  you  break  the  ice,  and  do  this  feat, — 
Achieve  the  elder,  set  the  younger  free 
For  our  access, — whose  hap  shall  be  to  have  her, 
Will  not  so  graceless  be,  to  be  ingrate. 

Hor,  Sir,  you  say  well,  and  well  you  do  conceive ; 
And  since  you  do  profess  to  be  a  suitor, 
You  must,  as  we  do,  gratify  this  gentleman, 
To  whom  we  all  rest  generally  beholden. 

Tra,  Sir,  I  shall  not  be  slack  :  in  sign  whereof. 
Please  ye  we  may  contrive  this  afternoon. 
And  quafi*  carouses  to  our  mistress'  health ; 
And  do  as  adversaries  do  in  law, — 
Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends. 

Gru.  Bion.  O  excellent  motion ! — Fellows,  let's  begone. 

Hor,  The  motion's  good  indeed,  and  be  it  so  ; — 
Petruchio,  I  shall  be  your  ben  venuto.  ^Exeunt, 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — The  8ame,     A  room  in  Baptista's  House, 
Enter  Katharina  and  Bianca. 
Bianca, 
Good  sister,  wrong  me  not,  nor  wrong  yourself, 
To  make  a  bondmaid  and  a  slave  of  me  ; 
That  I  disdain :  but  for  these  other  gawds. 
Unbind  my  hands,  I'll  pull  them  off  myself. 
Yea,  all  my  raiment,  to  my  petticoat ; 
Or,  what  you  will  command  me,  will  I  do, 
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So  well  I  know  my  duty  to  my  elders. 

Kath,  Of  all  thy  suitors,  here  I  charge  thee,  tell 
Whom  thou  lov'st  best :  see  thou  dissemble  not. 

Bian.  Believe  me,  sister,  of  all  the  men  alive, 
I  never  yet  beheld  that  speeial  face 
Which  I  could  f6Lncy  more  than  any  other. 

Kath,  Minion,  thou  liest ;  Is't  not  Hortensio  ? 

Bian.  If  you  affect  him,  sister,  here  I  swear. 


Talk  not  to  me  ;  I  will  go  sit  and  weep. 

Till  I  can  find  occasion  of  revenge.  [Exit  Kate 

Bap,  Was  ever  gentleman  thus  grieved  as  I  ? 
But  who  comes  here  ? 

[61  The  word  hilding  or  htnderlingjis  a  low  wretch  :  it  is  applied  to  Katharine 
for  the  coarseness  of  her  behaviour.      JOHNSON. 

[6]  "  To  lead  apes"  was  in  our  author's  time,  as  at  present  one  of  the  employ- 
ments of  a  bear-herd,  who  often  carries  about  one  of  those  animals  along  with  his 
bear :  but  I  know  not  how  this  phrase  came  to  l>e  applied  to  old  maids.   M  ALONE. 

That  women  who  refused  to  bear  children,  should,  after  death,  be  condemned 
to  the  care  of  apes  in  leading-strings,  might  have  been  considered  as  an  act  of  post- 
humous retribution.      ST££V£NS. 
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Enter  Grkmio,  with  Luckntio  in  the  habit  o^a  mean  man  ; 

Petrhchio,  toith  Hortensio  as  a  musician ;  and  Tra- 

Nic,  toith  BiONDELLO  bearing  a  lute  and  books. 

Gre,  Good-morrow,  neighbour  Baptista. 

Bap.  Good-morrow,  neighbour  Gremio :  God  save  you, 
gentlemen ! 

Pet,  And  you,  good  sir !  Pray,  have  you  not  a  daughter 
Gall'd  Eathanna,  fair,  and  virtuous  ? 

Bap.  I  have  a  daughter,  sir,  call'd  Katharina : 

Gre.  You  are  too  blunt,  go  to  it  orderly. 

Pet.  You  wrong  me,  signior  Gremio ;  give  me  leave-  - 
I  am  a  gentleman  of  Verona,  sir. 
That, — hearing  of  her  beauty,  and  her  wit, 
Her  affability,  and  bashful  modesty, 
Her  wondrous  qualities,  and  mild  behaviour, — 
Am  bold  to  show  myself  a  forward  guest 
Within  your  house,  to  make  mine  eye  the  witness 
Of  that  report  which  I  so  oft  have  heard. 
And,  for  an  entrance  to  my  entertainment, 
I  do  present  you  with  a  man  of  mine, 

[Presenting  Hortensio. 
Gunning  in  music,  and  the  mathematics, 
To  instruct  her  fully  in  those  sciences. 
Whereof,  I  know,  she  is  not  ignorant : 
Accept  of  him,  or  else  you  do  me  wrong ; 
His  name  is  Licio,  born  in  Mantua. 

Bap.  You're  welcome,  sir  ;  and  he,  for  your  good  sake  : 
But  for  my  daughter  Katharine, — this  I  know. 
She  is  not  for  your  turn,  the  more  my  grief. 

Pet.  I  see,  you  do  not  mean  to  part  with  her ; 
'.  Or  else  you  like  not  of  my  company. 

Bap.  Mistake  me  not,  I  speak  but  as  I  find. 
I  Whence  are  you,  sir,  what  may  I  call  your  name  1 
j      Pet.  Petruchio  is  my  name  ;  Antonio's  son, 
!  A  man  well  known  throughout  all  Italy. 

Bap.  I  know  him  well :  you  are  welcome  f^r  his  sake. 

Gre.  Saving  your  tale,  Petruchio,  I  pray. 
Let  us,  that  are  poor  petitioners,  speak  too : 
Baccare  !^  you  are  marvellous  forward. 

Pet.  O,  pardon  me,  signior  Gremio ;  I  would  fain  be 
doing. 

Gre.  I  doubt  it  not,  sir  ;  but  you  will  curse  your  wooing. 
[7]  The  word  is  an  old  proverbial  one.    FARMER. 
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— Neighbour,  this  is  a  gift  very  grateful,  I  am  sure  of  it. 
To  express  the  like  kindness  myself,  that  have  been  more 
kindly  beholden  to  you  than  any,  I  freely  give  unto  you 
this  young  scholar,  that  hath  been  long  studying  at  Rheims 
[^Presenting  Lucentio]  ;  as  cunning  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
other  languages,  as  the  other  in  music  and  madiematics : 
his  name  is  Cambio  ;  pray,  accept  his  service. 

Bap,  A   thousand  thanks,  signior  Gremio :    welcome, 

Good  Cambio But,  gentle  sir,  methinks,  you  walk  like 

a  stranger ;  \_To  Tranio.]  May  I  be  so  bold  to  know  the 
cause  of  your  coming  ? 

Tra.  Pardon  me,  sh*,  the  boldness  is  mine  own ; 
That,  being  a  stranger  in  this  city  here. 
Do  make  myself  a  suitor  to  your  daughter, 
Unto  Bianca,  fair,  and  virtuous. 
Nor  is  your  firm  resolve  unknown  to  me. 
In  the  preferment  of  the  elder  sister : 
This  liberty  is  all  that  I  request, — 
That,  upon  my  knowledge  of  my  parentage, 
I  may  have  welcome  'mongst  the  rest  that  woo, 
And  free  access  and  favour  as  the  rest. 
And,  toward  the  education  of  your  daughters, 
I  here  bestow  a  simple  instrument. 
And  this  small  packet  of  Greek  and  Latin  books :' 
If  you  accept  them,  ihen  thek  worth  is  great. 

Bap,  Lucentio  is  your  name  ?  of  whence,  I  praj? 

Tra,  Of  Pisa,  sir ;  son  to  Yiceatio. 

Bap,  A  mighty  man  of  Pisa  ;  by  report 
I  know  him  well :  you  are  very  welcome,  sir. — 
Take  you  [To  Hor.]  the  lute,  and  you  [To  Luc]  the 

set  of  books, 
Tou  shall  go  see  your  pupils  ^nesently. 
Holla,  within ! — Sirrah,  lead 

Enier  a  Servant 
These  gentlemen  to  my  daughters ;  and  tell  them  botki 
These  are  their  tutors  ;  bid  S»m  use  diem  weM. — 

{^Exit  servant^  with  Hort:  Lucen.  and  Bion* 
We  will  go  walk  a  little  in  the  orchard, 
And  then  to  dinner  :  You  are  passing  welcome. 
And  so  I  pray  you  all  to  think  yourselves. 

Pet,  Signior  Baptista,  my  busmess  asketh  haste, 

[8]  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  the  young  ladies  of  quality  were  usually  instruct- 
ed in  the  learned  languages,  if  any  pains  were  bestowed  on  their  minds  at  all.  La- 
dy Jane  Grey  and  her  sisters,  Queen  Elizabeth,  &c.  are  trite  instances.    PEEC  Y. 
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And  every  day  I  cannot  come  to  woo. 
You  knew  my  father  well ;  and  in  him,  me. 
Left  solely  heir  to  all  his  lands  and  goods, 
Which  I  have  better'd  rather  than  decreas'd : 
Then  tell  me, — if  I  get  your  daughter's  love. 
What  dowry  shall  I  have  with  her  to  wife  1 

Bap.  A^er  my  death,  the  one  half  of  my  lands  : 
And,  in  possession,  twenty  thousand  crowns. 

Pet,  And,  for  that  dowry,  I'll  assure  her  of 
Her  widowhood, — be  it  that  she  survive  me, — 
In  all  my  lands  and  leases  whatsoever : 
Let  specialties  be  therefore  drawn  between  us, 
That  covenants  may  be  kept  on  either  hand. 

Bap.  Ay,  when  ihe  special  thing  is  well  obtained. 
This  is, — her  love ;  for  that  is  all  in  all. 

PeL  Why,  that  is  nothing ;  for  I  tell  you,  father, 
I  am  as  peremptory  as  she  proud-minded  ; 
And  where  two  raging  fires  meet  together. 
They  do  consume  the  thing  that  feeds  their  fury  : 
Though  little  fire  grows  great  with  little  wind, 
Tet  extreme  gusts  will  blow  out  fire  and  all : 
So  I  to  her,  and  so  she  yields  to  me ; 
For  I  am  rough,  and  woo  not  like  a  babe. 

Bap,  Well  may'st  thou  woo,  and  happy  be  thy  speeo ! 
But  be  thou  arm'd  for  some  unhappy  words. 

Pet,  Ay,  to  the  proof ;  as  mountains  are  for  winds 
That  shake  not,  though  they  blow  perpetually. 

Re-enter  Hortensio,  with  his  head  broken. 

Bap,  How  now,  my  friend  ?  why  dost  thou  look  so  pale  1 

Hor,  For  fear,  I  promise  you,  if  I  look  pale. 

Bap,  What,  will  my  daughter  prove  a  good  musician  ? 

Hor.  I  think,  she'll  sooner  prove  a  soldier ; 
Iron  may  hold  with  her,  but  never  lutes. 

Bap,  Why,  then  thou  canst  not  break  her  to  the  lute  ? 

Hor,  Why,  no  ;  for  she  hath  broke  the  lute  to  me. 
I  did  byit  tell  her,  she  mistook  her  frets,' 
And  bow'd  her  hand  to  teach  her  fingering ; 
When,  with  a  most  impatient  devilish  spirit, 
Frets^  call  you  these  ?  quoth  she :  Plljfume  with  them  : 
And,  with  that  word,  she  struck  me  on  the  head. 
And  through  the  instrument  my  pate  made  way  ; 

[9]  A  firet  is  that  stop  of  a  musical  instrument  which  causes  or  regulates  the  t< 
bration  of  the  string.     JOHNSON. 
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Ai^d  there  I  stood  amazed  for  a  while, 

As  on  a  pillory,  looking  through  the  lute : 

While  she  did  call  me, — rascal  fiddler, 

And — twangling  Jack ;  with  twenty  such  vile  terms, 

As  she  had  studied  to  misuse  me  so. 
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Remove  jou  hence  :  I  knew  you  at  the  first, 
Tou  were  a  moveable. 

PeL  Why,  what's  a  moveable  ? 

Kalh.  A  joint  stool. ^ 

PeL  Thou  hast  hit  it :  come,  sit  on  me. 

Kath.  Asses  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are  you. 

Pet  Women  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are  you. 

Kath.  No  such  jade,  sir,  as  you,  if  me  you  mean. 

Pet.  Alas,  good  Kate !  I  will  not  burden  thee  : 
For,  knowing  thee  to  be  but  young  and  light, — 

Kath.  Too  light  for  such  a  swain  as  you  to  catch ; 
And  yet  as  heavy  as  my  weight  should  be. 

Pet.  Should  be  1  should  buz. 

Kath.  Well  ta'en,  and  like  a  buzzard. 

Pet.  O,  slow-wing'd  turtle  !  shall  a  buzzard  take  thee  ? 

Kath.  Ay,  for  a  turtle  ;  as  he  takes  a  buzzard.' 

Pet.  Come,  come,  you  wasp ;  i'faith,  you  are  too  angry. 

Kath.  If  I  be  waspish,  best  beware  my  sting. 

Pet.  My  remedy  is  then,  to  pluck  it  out. 

Kath.  Ay,  if  the  fool  could  find  it  where  it  lies. 

Pet.  Who  knows  not  where  a  wasp  doth  wear  his  sting  ? 
In  his  tail. 

Kath.  In  his  tongue. 

Pet.  Whose  tongue  ? 

Kath.  Yours,  if  you  talk  of  tails  ;  and  so  farewell. 

Pet.  What,  with  my  tongue  in  your  tail  1  nay,  come  again. 
Good  Kate  ;  I  am  a  gentleman. 

Kath.  That  I'll  try.  IStriktng  hun. 

Pet.  I  swear  I'll  cuff  you,  if  you  strike  again. 

Kath.  So  may  you  lose  your  arms  i 
If  you  strike  me,  you  are  no  gentleman  ; 
And  if  no  gentleman,  why,  then  no  arms. 

Pet.  A  herald,  Kate  1  0  put  me  in  thy  books. 

Kath.  What  is  your  crest  1  a  coxcomb  1 

Pet.  A  combless  cock,  so  Kate  will  be  my  hen. 

Kath.  No  cock  of  mine,  you  crow  too  like  a  craven.' 

Pet.  Nay,  come,  Kate,  come ;  you  must  not  look  so  sour. 

Kath.  It  is  my  fashion,  when  I  see  a  crab. 

[1]  Thii  is  a  proverbial  expression.     STEEVENS. 

[2j  Perhaps  we  may  read  better— j^,  for  a  turtle^  and  he  takes  a  buxxard.  i.  e 
he  may  take  me  (br  a  turtle^  and  he  shall  find  me  a  hcnok.      JOHNSON. 

[8]  A  craven  is  a  degenerate,  dispirited  cock.      STEEVENS. 

Craven  was  a  term  also  applied  to  those  who  in  appeals  of  battle  became  re* 
creant,  and  by  pronouncing  this  word,  called  for  quaner  fhim  their  opponents  ^he 
coa«aq,ueiM«of  wbklx  w«a,  th»t  they  forevoraftor  w«re  ddeniBd  iiOhmoiu*  BSETH 
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PeL  Why,  here's  no  crab  ;  and  therefore  look  not  sour. 
Kath.  There  is,  there  is, 
PeL  Then  show  it  me. 
Kath,  Had  I  a  glass,  I  would. 
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For,  by  this  light,  whereby  I  see  thy  beauty, 
(Thy  beauty,  that  doth  make  me  like  thee  well,) 
Thou  must  be  married  to  no  man  but  me  : 
For  I  am  he,  am  bom  to  tame  you,  Kate  ; 
And  bring  you  from  a  wild  cat^  to  a  Kate 
Conformable,  as  other  household  Kates. 
Here  comes  your  father ;  never  make  denial, 
I  must  and  will  have  Katharine  to  my  wife. 

Re-enter  Baptista,  Gremio,  and  Tramio. 

Bap,  Now, 
Signior  Petruchio  :  How  speed  you  with 
My  daughter? 

Pet.  How  but  well,  sir  ?  how  but  well  ? 
It  were  impossible,  I  should  speed  amiss. 

Bap.  Why,  how  now,  daughter  Katharine  1  m  your  dumps  7 

Kath,  Call  you  me,  daughter  ?  now  I  promise  you, 
You  have  show'd  a  tender  fatherly  regard, 
To  wish  me  wed  to  one  half  lunatic  ; 
A  mad-cap  ruffian,  and  a  swearing  Jack, 
That  thinks  with  oaths  to  face  the  matter  out 

Pet.  Faiher,  'tis  thus, — ^yourself  and  all  the  world, 
That  talk'd  of  her,  have  talk'd  amiss  of  her ; 
If  she  be  curs'd,  it  is  for  policy  : 
For  she's  not  froward,  but  modest  as  the  dove  ; 
She  is  not  hot,  but  temperate  as  the  mom  ; 
For  patience  she  will  prove  a  second  Grissel  ;* 
And  Roman  Lucrece  for  her  chastity  : 
And  to  conclude, — we  have  'greed  so  well  together. 
That  upon  Sunday  is  the  wedding-day. 

Kath.  I'll  see  thee  hang'd  on  Sunday  first. 

Gre.  Hark,  Petmchio  !  she  says,  she'll  see  thee  hang'd 
first. 

Tra.    Is    this  your  speeding?    nay,  then,  good  night 
our  part ! 

Pet.  Be  patient,  gentlemen ;  I  choose  her  for  myself; 
If  she  and  I  be  pleas'd,  what's  that  to  you  ? 
'Tis  bargain'd  'twixt  us  twain,  being  alone. 
That  she  shall  still  be  curst  in  company.  • 

I  tell  you,  'tis  incredible  to  believe 
How  much  she  loves  me  :  O,  the  kindest  Kate ! — 

[4]  The  editor  of  the  second  folio  with  some  probability  reads— /rom  a  loila 
Kat  (meaning  certainly  cat.)       MALONE. 
[filfThestOTTof  ChrttH  is  to  be  found  among  the  composiljpni  of  theFrtncli 
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She  hung  about  my  neck ;  and  kiss  on  kiss 
She  vied  so  fast,  protesting  oath  on  oath, 
That  in  a  twink  she  won  me  to  her  love. 
O,  you  are  novices !  'tis  a  world  to  see. 
How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone, 
A  meacock  wretch"  can  make  the  curstest  snrew. 
— Give  me  thy  hand,  Kate  :  I  will  unto  Venice, 
To  buy  apparel  'gainst  the  wedding-day  : — 
Provide  the  feast,  father,  and  bid  the  guests  ; 
I  will  be  sure,  my  Katharine  shall  be  fine. 

Bap.  I  know  not  what  to  say :  but  give  me  your  hands ; 
— God  send  you  joy,  Petruchio  !  tis  a  match. 

Gre,  Tra.  Amen,  say  we ;   we  will  be  witnesses. 

PeL  Father,  £md  wife,  and  gentlemen,  adieu  : 
I  will  to  Venice,  Sunday  comes  apace  : — 
We  will  have  rings,  and  things,  and  fine  array ; 
And  kiss  me,  Kate,  we  will  be  married  o'  Sunday. 

\_Exe,  Pet.  and  KXth.  severally. 

Gre,  Was  ever  match  clapp'd  up  so  suddenly  ? 

Bap,  Faith,  gentlemen,  now  I  play  a  merchant's  part. 
And  venture  madly  on  a  desperate  mart. 

Tra.  'Twas  a  commodity  lay  fretting  by  you  : 
*Twill  bring  you  gain,  or  perish  on  the  seas. 

Bap.  The  gain  I  seek  is — quiet  in  the  match. 

Chre.  No  doubt,  but  he  hath  got  a  quiet  catch 
But  now,  Baptista,  to  your  younger  daughter  ; — 
Now  is  the  day  we  long  have  looked  for ; 
I  am  your  neighbour,  and  was  suitor  first. 

Tra.  And  I  am  one,  that  love  Biauca  more 
Than  words  can  witness,  or  your  thoughts  can  guess. 

Gre.  Youngling !  thou  canst  not  love  so  dear  as  1. 

Tra.  Grey-beard  !  thy  love  doth  freeze. 

Ch-e.  But  thine  doth  fry.^ 
Skipper,  stand  back  ;  'tis  age,  that  nourisheth. 

Tra.  But  youth,  in  ladies'  eyes  that  flourisheth. 

[6]  i.  e.  a  timorous  dastardly  creature.    STEEVENS. 
[7]  Old  Gremio's  notions  are  confirmed  by  Shadwell : 

"  The  fire  of  love  in  youthful  blood, 
Like  what  is  kindled  in  brush-wood, 

But  for  the  moment  bums :  — 
But  when  crept  into  aged  veins, 
It  slowly  bums,  and  long  remains ; 
It  glows,  and  with  a  sullen  heat. 
Like  fire  in  logs,  it  bums,  and  warms  us  long. 
And  though  the  flame  be  not  so  great. 
Yet  is  the  heat  as  strong."      JOHNSON. 

Vol.  11.  30 
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Bap.  Content  you,  gentlemen  ;  I'll  compound  this  strife ; 
'Tis  deeds  must  win  the  prize ;  and  he,  of  both. 
That  can  assure  my  daughter  greatest  dower. 
Shall  have  Bianca's  love. 
— Say,  signior  Gremio,  what  can  you  assure  her  ? 

Gre,  First,  as  you  know,  my  house  within  the  city 
Is  richly  furnished  with  plate  and  gold  ; 
Basons,  and  ewers,  to  lave  her  diiinty  hands  ; 
My  hangings  all  of  Tyrian  tapestry : 
In  ivory  coffers  I  have  stuffed  my  crowns  ; 
In  cypress  chests  my  arras,  counterpoints,' 
Costly  apparel,  tents,  and  canopies. 
Fine  linen,  Turkey  cushions  boss'd  with  pearl. 
Valance  of  Venice  gold  in  needle-work, 
Pewter  and  brass,'  and  all  things  that  belong 
To  house,  or  house-keeping :  then,  at  my  farm, 
I  have  a  hundred  milch-kine  to  the  pail, 
Sixscore  fat  oxen  standing  in  my  stalls. 
And  all  things  answerable  to  this  portion. 
Myself  am  struck  in  years,  I  must  confess  ; 
And,  if  I  die  to-morrow,  this  is  hers. 
If,  whilst  I  live,  she  will  be  only  mine. 

2Va.  That  only  came  well  in. — Sir,  list  to  me, 
I  am  my  father's  heir,  and  only  son : 
If  I  may  have  your  daughter  to  my  wife, 
I'll  leave  her  houses  three  or  four  as  good. 
Within  rich  Pisa  walls,  as  any  one 
Old  signior  Gremio  has  in  Padua  ; 
Besides  two  thousand  ducats  by  the  year, 
Of  fruitful  land,  all  which  shall  be  her  jointure.—- 
What,  have  I  pinch'd  you,  signior  Gremio  ? 

Gre.  Two  thousand  ducats  by  the  year,  of  land  ! 
My  land  amounts  not  to  so  much  in  all : 
That  she  shall  have  ;  besides  an  argosy. 
That  now  is  lying  in  Marseilles'  road  : — 
What,  have  I  chok'd  you  with  an  argosy  ? 

Tra,  Gremio,  'tis  known,  my  father  hath  no  less 
Than  three  great  argosies  ;  besides  two  galliasses,^ 

[8]  Counterpoints  were  in  ancient  times  extremely  costly.  In  Wat  Tyler's  re- 
bellion, Stowe  informs  us,  when  the  insurgents  broke  into  the  wardrobe  in  the  Sa- 
Toy,  they  destroyed  a  coverlet,  worth  a  thousand  marks.      MALONE. 

[9]  We  may  suppose  that  pcir/cr  was,  even  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  too 
costly  to  be  used  in  common.     STEEVENS. 

[1]  A  galeaa  or  gellutsa,  is  a  heavy  low>built  vessel  of  burthen,  with  both  sail* 
«ad  0W8,  pwtaking  at  onc«of  the  nature  of  a  ship  and  a  gallej      STEEYENa 
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And  twelve  tight  gallies :  these  I  will  assure  her, 
And  twice  as  much,  whatever  thou  offer'st  next. 

Gre,  Nay,  I  have  offer'd  all,  I  have  no  more  ; 
And  she  can  have  no  more  than  all  I  have  ; — 
If  you  like  me,  she  shall  have  me  and  mine. 

Tra,  Why,  then  the  maid  is  mine  from  all  the  world. 
By  your  firm  promise  ;  Gremio  is  out-vied.* 

Bap.  1  must  confess,  your  offer  is  the  best ; 
And,  let  your  father  make  her  the  assurance. 
She  is  your  own  ;  else,  you  must  pardon  me  : 
If  you  should  die  before  him,  where's  her  dower  ? 

Tta.  That's  but  a  cavil ;  he  is  old,  I  young. 

Gre.  And  may  not  young  men  die,  as  well  as  old  ? 

Bap,  Well,  gentlemen, 
I  am  thus  resolvM : — On  Sunday  next,  you  know. 
My  daughter  Katharine  is  to  be  married : 
Now,  on  the  Sunday  following,  shall  Bianca, 
Be  bride  to  you,  if  you  make  this  assurance  ; 
If  not,  to  signior  Gremio  : 
And  so  I  take  my  leave,  and  thank  you  both.  l^ExiL 

Gre.  Adieu,  good  neighbour.— Now  I  fear  thee  not ; 
Sirrah,  young  gamester,  your  father  were  a  fool 
To  give  thee  all,  and,  in  his  waning  age, 
Set  foot  under  thy  table  :  Tut!  a  toy! 
An  old  Italian  fox  is  not  so  kind,  my  boy.  [JEJxt/. 

Tra.  A  vengeance  on  your  crafty  witiier*d  hide ! 
Yet  I  have  fac'd  it  with  a  card  of  ten.' 
'Tis  in  my  head  to  do  my  master  good  :— 
I  see  no  reason,  but  supposed  Lucentio 
Must  get  a  father,  calPd — supposed  Vincentio  ; 
And  that's  a  wonder :  fathers,  commonly, 
Do  get  their  children  ;  but,  in  this  case  of  wooing, 
A  child  shall  get  a  sire,  if  I  fail  not  of  my  cunning. 

lExit. 


[2]  This  is  a  tenn  at  the  old  game  of  gleek.  When  one  man  was  tied  upon  an- 
other, be  was  said  to  be  out-vied.      STeEVENS. 

Vye  and  revye  were  terms  at  cards,  now  superseded  by  the  more  modem  word, 
brag.  The  words  were  frequently  used  in  a  sense  somewhat  remote  from  the  ori- 
ginal one.  In  the  famous  trial  of  the  seven  bishops,  the  chief  justice  says :  '^  We 
must  not  permit  vying  and  revying  upon  one  another.»»       PARMER. 

[3]  That  is,  with  the  highest  card,  m  the  old  simple  games  of  our  ancestors.  So 
that  this  became  a  proverbial  expression.      WARBURTON. 

As  we  are  on  the  subject  of  cards,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  take  notice  of  a  com- 
mon blunder  relative  to  their  names.  We  call  the  Aing,  queens  and  knave,  court' 
cards  J  whereas  they  were  anciently  denominated  coats,  or  cotU-cards,  ftom  their 
CQOU  or  difiases.     STEHYENS. 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. — A  room  in  Baptista's  House.  Enttr  Lucen- 
Tio,  HoRTENsio,  and  Bianca. 
Lucentio. 
Fiddler,  forbear ;  you  grow  too  forward,  sir : 
Have  you  so  soon  forgot  the  entertainment 
Her  sister  Katharine  welcomed  you  withal  1 

Hor.  But,  wrangling  pedant,  this  is 
The  patroness  of  heavenly  harmony  : 
Then  give  me  leave  to  have  prerogative  ; 
And  when  in  music  we  have  spent  an  hour. 
Tour  lecture  shall  have  leisure  for  as  much. 

Luc,  Preposterous  ass  !  that  never  read  so  far 
To  know  the  cause  why  music  was  ordain'd ! 
Was  it  not,  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man, 
AAer  his  studies,  or  his  usual  pain  1 
Then  give  me  leave  to  read  philosophy, 
And,  while  I  pause,  serve  in  your  harmony. 

Hor.  Sirrah,  I  will  not  bear  these  braves  of  thine. 

Bian,   Why,  gentlemen,  you  do  me  double  wrong. 
To  strive  for  that  which  resteth  in  my  choice ; 
I  am  no  breeching  scholar  in  the  schools ; 
V\\  not  be  tied  to  hours,  nor  'pointed  times, 
But  learn  my  lessons  as  I  please  myself. 
And,  to  cut  off  all  strife,  here  sit  we  down : — 
Take  you  your  instrument,  play  you  the  whiles  ; 
His  lecture  will  be  done,  ere  you  have  tunM. 

Hor.  You'll  leave  his  lecture  when  I  am  in  tune  ? 

\_To  Bianca. — Hortensio  retires* 

Luc.  That  will  be  never ; — tune  your  instrument 

Bian.  Where  left  we  last? 

Luc.  Here,  Madam : — 
Hoc  ibat  Simois ;  hie  est  Sigeia  tellus ; 
Hie  steterat  Priami  regia  celsa  senis. 

Bian.  Construe  them. 

Luc.  Hoc  ibatf  as  I  told  you  before, — Simois^  I  am 
Lucentio, — hie  est^  son  unto  Vincentio  of  Pisa, — Sigeia  teU 
lus^  disguised  thus  to  get  your  love; — Hie  steterat^  and 
that  Lucentio  that  comes  a  wooing, — Priami,  is  my  man 
Tranio, — regia,  bearing  my  port, — celsa  senis,  •  that  we 
might  beguile  the  old  pantaloon.^ 

[4]  The  old  cullj  in  luUlan  fiuxM.     JOiiNSON. 
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Hor.  Madam,  my  instrument's  in  tune.         [^Returning* 
Bian.  Let's  hear ; —  [Hortensio  pla\f9. 

0  fye  !  the  treble  jars. 

Iaic.  Spit  in  the  hole,  man,  and  tune  again. 

Bian.  Now  let  me  see  if  I  can  construe  it :  Hoc  ibat 
Simois,  I  know  you  not ; — hie  est  Sigeia  tellus^  I  trust  you 
not ; — Hie  ateterat  Priami,  take  heed  he  hear  us  not  — 
regittf  presume  not ; — celsa  senis,  despair  not. 

Hor.  Madam,  'tis  now  in  tune. 

Luc.  All  but  the  base. 

Hor.  The  base  is  right ;  'tis  the  base  knave  that  jars. 
How  fiery  and  forward  our  pedant  is  ! 
Now,  for  my  life,  the  knave  doth  court  my  love  : 
Pedaseule^  I'll  watch  you  better  yet. 

Bian,  In  time  I  may  believe,  yet  I  mistrust. 

Lue.  Mistrust  it  not ;  for,  sure,  ^acides 
Was  Ajax, — call'd  so  from  his  grandfather. 

Bian,  I  must  believe  my  master ;  else,  I  promise  you, 

1  should  be  arguing  still  upon  that  doubt : 
But  let  it  rest. — Now,  Licio,  to  you  : — 
Good  masters,  take  it  not  unkindly,  pray. 
That  I  have  been  thus  pleasant  with  you  both. 

Hor,  You  may  go  walk,  [^To  Lucentio.]  and  give  me 
leave  a  while ; 
My  lessons  make  no  music  in  three  parts. 

Lue,  Are  you  so  formal,  sir?  well,  I  must  wait, 
And  watch  withal ;  for,  but  I  be  deceiv'd, 
Our  fine  musician  groweth  amorous.  [^Astde* 

Hor.  Madam,  before  you  touch  the  instrument, 
To  learn  the  order  of  my  fingering, 
I  must  begin  with  rudiments  of  art ; 
To  teach  you  gamut  in  a  briefer  sort, 
More  pleasant,  pithy,  and  effectual. 
Than  hath  been  taught  by  any  of  my  trade : 
And  there  it  is  in  writing,  fairly  drawn. 

Bian.  Why,  I  am  past  my  gamut  long  ago. 

Hor.  Tet  read  the  gamut  of  Hortensio. 

Bian.  [Reads.]  Gamut  lam^  the  ground  of  all  accoro^ 

A  re,  to  plead  Hortensio* s  passion  ; 
B  mi,  Bianea,  take  him  for  thy  lord^ 

C  faut,  that  loves  with  all  affeetion : 
D  sol  re,  one  cliffy  two  notes  have  I; 
£  la  mi,  show  piiy^  or  I  die. 
Call  you  thi£h—gamut  ?  tut !  I  like  it  not : 
80* 
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Old  fashions  please  me  best ;  I  am  not  so  nice, 
To  change  true  rules  for  odd  inventions. 
Enter  a  Servant 

Ser.  Mistress,  your  father  prays  you  leave  your  books 
And  help  to  dress  your  sister's  chamber  up  ; 
You  know,  to-morrow  is  the  wedding-day. 

Bian,  Farewell,  sweet  masters,  both ;  I  must  be  gone. 

[^Exe.  BiANCA  and  Servant 

Luc,  Faith,  mistress,  then  I  have  no  cause  to  stay.  [^Exit 

Hor.  But  I  have  cause  to  pry  into  this  pedant ; 
Methinks,  he  looks  as  though  he  were  in  love  : — 
Yet  if  thy  thoughts,  Bianca,  be  s«  humble. 
To  cast  thy  wandering  eyes  on  every  stale. 
Seize  thee,  that  list :  If  once  I  find  thee  ranging, 
Hortensio  will  be  quit  with  thee  by  changing.  \^Exit 

SCENE  11. 

The  same.     Before  Baptista's  House.     Enter  Baptista, 

Gremio,  TRANIo,EAT^ARINA,  BiANCA,  LucENTio,  and 

Attendants. 

Bap.  Siguier  Lucentio,  \_To  Tranio.]  this  is  the  'point- 
ed day 
That  Katharine  and  Petruchio  should  be  married. 
And  yet  we  hear  not  of  our  son-in-law  : 
What  will  be  said  ?  what  mockery  will  it  be. 
To  want  the  bridegroom,  when  the  priest  attends 
To  speak  the  ceremonial  rites  of  marriage  ? 
What  says  Lucentio  to  this  shame  of  ours  1 

Kath.  No  shame  but  mine  :  I  must,  forsooth,  be  forc'd 
To  give  my  hand,  oppos'd  against  my  heart. 
Unto  a  mad-brain'd  rudesby,  full  of  spleen  ;* 
Who  woo'd  in  haste,  and  means  to  wed  at*  leisure. 
I  told  you,  I,  he  was  a  frantic  fool, 
Hiding  his  bitter  jests  in  blunt  behaviour : 
And,  to  be  noted  for  a  merry  man. 
He'll  woo  a  thousand,  'point  the  day  of  marriage. 
Make  friends,  invite,  yes,  and  proclaim  the  banns ; 
Yet  never  means  to  wed  where  he  hath  woo'd. 
Now  must  the  world  point  at  poor  Katharine, 
And  say, — Lo,  there  is  mad  Petruchio'* s  wife. 
If  it  would  please  him  come  and  marry  her. 

Tra.  Patience,  good  Katharine,  and  Baptista  too  ; 

[5]  That  iB,  full  •'  humour,  caprice,  and  inconstancy.    JOHNSON. 
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Upon  my  life,  Petruchio  means  but  well, 
Whatever  fortune  stays  him  from  his  word  : 
Though  be  be  blunt,  I  know  him  passing  wise  ; 
Though  he  be  be  merry,  yet  withal  he's  honest. 

Kath.  'Would  Katharine  had  never  seen  him  though ! 

[^Exit,  weeping,  followed  by  Bianca,  and  others. 

Bap.  Go,  girl ;  I  cannot  blame  thee  now  to  weep  ; 
For  such  an  injury  would  vex  a  saint, 
Much  more  a  shrew  of  thy  impatient  humour. 
Enter  Biondello. 

Bion.  Master,  master !  news,  old  news,  and  such  news 
as  you  never  heard  of! 

Bap,  Is  it  new  and  old  too  ?  how  may  that  be  ? 

Bion.  Why,  is  it  not  news,  to  hear  of  Petruchio's  coming  ? 

Bap,  Is  he  come  ? 

Bion.  Why,  no,  sir. 

Bap.  What  then? 

Bion.  He  is  coming. 

Bap.  When  will  he  be  here  1 

Bion.  When  he  stands  where  I  am,  and  sees  you  there. 

Tra.  But,  say,  what : — To  thine  old  news. 

Bion.  Why,  Petruchio  is  coming,  in  a  new  hat,  and 
an  old  jerkin ;  a  pair  of  old  breeches,  thrice  turned ;  a 
pair  of  boots  that  have  been  candle-cases,  one  buckled, 
another  laced ;  an  old  rusty  sword  ta'en  out  of  the 
town-armory,  with  a  broken  hilt,  and  chapeless ;  with 
two  broken  points  :'  His  horse  hipped  with  an  old  mothy 
saddle,  the  stirrups  of  no  kindred  :  besides,  possessed 
with  the  glanders,  and  like  to  mose  in  the  chine ;  trou- 
bled with  the  lampass,  infected  with  the  fashions,  full  of 
windgalls,  sped  with  spavins,  raied  with  the  yellows,  past 
cure  of  the  fives,^  stark  spoiled  with  the  staggers,  be- 
gnawn  with  the  bots ;  swayed  in  the  back,  and  shoulder- 
shotten;  near-legged  before,*  and  with  a  half-checked 
bit,  and  a  head-stall  of  sheep's  leather ;  which,  being  re- 
strained to  keep  him  from  stumbling,  hath  been  oflen 
burst,  and  now  repaired  with  knots  :  one  girt  six  times 
pieced,  and    a  woman's   crupper   of  velure,  which  hath 

[61  The  broken  points  might  be  the  two  broken  taga  to  the  laces.       TOLLET 
[l)  Fashions.^So  called  in  the  west  of  England,  but  by  the  best  writers  on 
farriery, /arccrw,  or  farcu. — Fives.    So  called  in  the  west :  vives  elsewhere,  and 
ainvea  by  the  French ;  a  distemper  in  horses,  little  difi'ering  from  the  straneles. 

6RET. 
[8]  i.  e.  founderd  in  his  fore-feet;  having  as  the  jockles  tenn  it,  never  a  /om 
kg  to  stand  on.       MALONE. 
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two  letters  for  her  name,  fairly  set  down  in  studs,  and  here 
and  there  pieced  with  packthread. 

Bap.  Who  comes  with  him  ? 

Bion.  O,  sir,  his  lackey,  for  all  the  world  caparisoned 
like  the  horse ;  with  a  linen  stock  on  one  leg,  and  a  kersey 
boot-hose  on  the  other,  gartered  with  a  red  and  blue  list ; 
an  old  hat,  and  The  humour  of  forty  fancies  prick'd  in't 
for  a  feather :'  a  monster,  a  very  monster  in  apparel ;  and  not 
like  a  christian  foot-boy,  or  a  gentle man^s  lackey. 

Tra,  'Tis  some  odd  humour  pricks  him  to  this  fashion ; 
-»Yet  oftentimes  he  goes  but  mean  apparelPd. 

Bap.  I  am  glad  he  is  come,  howsoever  he  comes. 

Bion.  Why,  sir,  he  comes  not. 

Bap,  Didst  thou  not  say,  he  comes  ? 

Bion,  Who  1  that  Petruchio  came  1 

Bap,  Ay,  that  Petruchio  came. 

Bion.  No,  sir ;  I  sa^,  his  horse  comes  with  him  on  his  back. 

Bap.  Why,  that's  all  one. 

Bion,  Nay,  by  saint  Jamy,  I  hold  you  a  penny, 
A  horse  and  a  man  is  more  than  one,  and  yet  not  many. 
Enter  Petruchio  and  Grumio. 

Pet.  Come,  where  be  these  gallants?  who  is  at  home? 

Bap.  You  are  welcome,  sir. 

Pet.  And  yet  I  come  not  well. 

Bap.  And  yet  you  halt  not. 

Tra.  Not  so  well  apparell'd 
As  I  wish  you  were. 

Pet.  Were  it  better  I  should  rush  in  thus. 
But  where  is  Kate  ?  where  is  my  lovely  bride  ? — 
How  does  my  father  ] — Gentles,  methinks  you  frown. 
And  wherefore  gaze  this  goodly  company ; 
As  if  they  saw  some  wondrous  monument. 
Some  comet,  or  unusual  prodigy  ? 

Bap.  Why,  sir,  you  know  this  is  your  wedding-day : 
First  were  we  sad,  fearing  you  would  not  come  ; 

[9]  This  was  some  ballad  or  drollery  of  that  time,  which  the  poet  here  ridicules, 
by  making  Petruchio  prick  it  up  in  his  foot-boy>s  hat  for  a  feather.  His  speakers 
are  perpetually  auotins  scraps  and  stanzas  of  ballads,  and  often  yery  obscurely 
for  so  well  are  they  aaaptea  to  the  occasion,  that  they  seem  of  a  piece  with  the 
rest.  In  Shakespeare's  time,  the  kingdom  was  oyer-run  with  these  doggrel  com- 
positions.  And  he  seems  to  haye  borne  them  a  yery  particular  grudge.  He  fre- 
quently ridicules  both  them  and  their  makers  with  excellent  humour. 

WARBURTON. 

I  haye  some  doubts  concerning  this  interpretation.  A  fancy  appears  to  have 
been  some  ornament  worn  formerly  in  the  hat.  k  fancy,  noweyer,  meant  aleo  • 
loye-Bong,  or  soooet,  or  other  poem.       MALONE. 
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Now,  sadder,  that  you  come  so  unprovided. 
Fye  !  doflfthis  habit,  shame  to  your  estate, 
An  eye-sore  to  our  solemn  festival. 

Tra.  And  tell  us,  what  occasion  of  import 
Hath  all  so  long  detain'd  you  from  your  wife, 
And  sent  you  hither  so  unlike  yourself? 

Pet,  Tedious  it  were  to  tell,  and  harsh  to  hear : 
Sufficeth,  1  am  come  to  keep  my  word, 
Though  in  some  part  enforced  to  digress ; 
Which,  at  more  leisure,  I  will  so  excuse 
As  you  shall  well  be  satisfied  withal. 
But,  where  is  Kate  ?  I  stay  too  long  from  her ; 
The  morning  wears,  'tia  tinSe  we  were  at  church. 

Tra.  See  not  your  bride  in  these  unreverent  robes  ; 
Go  to  my  chamber,  put  on  clothes  of  mine. 

Pet,  Not  I,  believe  me  ;  thus  I'll  visit  her. 

Bap,  But  thus,  I  trust,  you  will  not  marry  her. 

Pet,  Good  sooth,  even  thus ;  therefore  have  done  with 
words ; 
To  me  she's  married,  not  unto  my  clothes : 
Could  I  repair  what  she  will  wear  in  me, 
As  I  can  change  these  poor  accoutrements, 
'Twere  well  for  Kate,  and  better  for  myself. 
But  what  ar  fool  am  I,  to  chat  with  you. 
When  I  should  bid  good-morrow  to  my  bride. 
And  seal  the  title  with  a  lovely  kiss  ?  [Exe,  Pet.  Sea 

Tra.  He  hath  some  meaning  in  his  mad  attire : 
We  will  persuade  him,  be  it  possible. 
To  put  on  better  ere  he  go  to  church. 

Bap,  ni  after  him,  and  see  the  event  of  this.         [JEJartf. 

Tra.  But,  sir,  to  her  love  concerneth  us  to  add 
Her  father's  liking  :  Which  to  bring  to  pass, 
As  I  before  imparted  to  your  worship, 
I  am  to  get  a  man, — whatever  he  be. 
It  skills  not  much ;  we'll  fit  him  to  our  turn, — 
And  he  shall  be  Vincentio  of  Pisa ; 
And  malce  assurance,  here  in  Padua, 
Of  greater' sums  than  I  have  promised. 
So  shall  you  quietly  enjoy  your  hope. 
And  marry  sweet  Bianca  with  consent. 

Luc  Were  it  not  that  my  fellow  schoolmaster 
Doth  watch  Bianca's  steps  so  narrowly, 
'Twere  geod,  methinks,  to  steal  our  marriage ; 
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Which  once  performM,  let  all  the  world  say — ^no, 
I'll  keep  mine  own,  despite  of  all  the  world. 

Tra,  That  by  degrees  we  mean  to  look  into, 
And  watch  our  vantage  in  this  business : 
We'll  over-reach  the  greybeard,  Gremio, 
The  narrow-prying  father,  Minola  ; 
The  quaint  musician,  amorous  Licio ; 
All  for  my  master's  sake,  Lucentio. — 
Re-enter  Gremio. 
Signior  Gremio !  came  you  from  the  church? 

Gre,  As  willingly  as  e'er  I  came  from  school. 

Tra.  And  is  the  bride  and  bridegroom  coming  home  ? 

Gre>  A  bridegroom,  say  you  ?  'tis  a  groom  indeed^ 
A  grumbling  groom,  and  that  the  girl  shall  find. 

Tra,  Curster  than  she  ?  why,  'tis  impossible. 

Gre.  Why,  he's  a  devil,  a  devil,  a  very  fiend. 

Tra,  Why,  she's  a  devil,  a  devil,  the  devil's  dam. 

Gre,  Tut !  she's  a  lamb,  a  dove,  a  fool  to  him. 
I'll  tell  you,  sir  Lucentio  ;  When  the  priest 
Should  ask — if  Katharine  should  be  his  wife, 
Ay^  by  gogs-wouns,  quoth  he  ;  and  swore  so  loud, 
That,  all  amaz'd,  the  priest  let  fall  the  book : 
And,  as  he  stoop'd  again  to  take  it  up. 
The  mad-brain'd  bridegroom  took  him  such  a  cfiff. 
That  down  fell  priest  and  book,  and  book  and  priest ; 
JVow  take  them  up^  quoth  he,  if  any  list, 

Tra.  What  said  the  wench,  when  he  arose  again  ? 

Gre,  Trembled  and  shook ;  for  why,  he  stamp'd,  and  swore* 
As  if  the  vicar  meant  to  cozen  him. 
But  after  many  ceremonies  done. 
He  calls  for  wine : — A  healthy  quoth  he  ;  as  if 
He  had  been  aboard,  carousing  to  his  mates 
After  a  storm  : — quafT'd  off  the  muscadeV 
And  threw  the  sops  all  in  the  sexton's  face ; 
Having  no  other  reason, — 

[1]  Q,uaff^d  off  the  muscadel.— It  appears  from  this  passage,  and  the  following 
one  m  The  History  of  the  T%oo  Maida^of  MoreclackCy  a  comedy  by  Robert  Armin, 
1609,  that  it  was  the  custom  to  drink  wine  immediately  after  the  marriage  cere- 
mony.   Armin's  play  be^ns  thus  : 

**  Enter  a  Maid  stretoing  fiotoera,  and  a  serving-man  perfuming  the  door 
"  Maid.  Strew,  strew. 

*•  Man.  The  muscadine  stays  for  the  bride  at  church. 
"  The  priest  and  Hymen's  ceremonies  'tend 
"  To  make  them  man  and  wife."    STEEVENS. 
The  fashion  of  introducing  a  bowl  of  wine  into  the  church  at  a  wedding,  to  b« 
drank  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  persons  present,  was  very  anciently  a 
constant  ceremony  j  and  as  appears  from  this  passage,  not  abolished  in  our  au 
ihor'a  ago.  T.  WARTON. 
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But  that  his  beard  grew  thm  and  hungerly. 

And  seemM  to  ask  him  sops  as  he  was  diinking. 

This  done,  he  took  the  bride  about  the  neck  ; 

And  kiss'd  her  lips  with  such  a  clamorous  smack, 

That,  at  the  parting,  all  the  church  did  echo.^ 

I,  seeing  this,  came  thence  for  very  shame ; 

And.  after  me,  I  know,  the  rout  is  coming : 

Such  a  mad  marriage  never  was  before  ; 

Hark,  hark  !  I  hear  the  minstrels  play.  [^Musie. 

Enfcr  Petruchio,  Katharina,  Bianca,  Baptista,  Hor- 
TENSio,  Grumio,  and  Train, 

PeL  Gentlemen  and  friends,  I  thank  you  for  your  painsi 
I  know,  you  think  to  dine  with  me  to-day, 
And  have  prepared  great  store  of  wedding  cheer ; 
But  so  it  is,  my  haste  doth  call  me  hence, 
And  therefore  here  I  mean  to  take  my  leave. 

Bap,  Is't  possible,  you  will  away  to-iyght  ? 

Pel,  I  must  away  to-day,  before  night  come  : — 
Make  it  no  wonder ;  if  you  knew  my  business. 
You  would  entreat  me  rather  go  than  stay. 
And,  honest  company,  I  thank  you  all. 
That  have  beheld  me  give  away  myself 
To  this  most  patient,  sweet,  and  virtuous  wife  : 
Dine  with  my  father,  drink  a  health  to  me  ; 
For  I  must  hence,  and  farewell  to  you  all. 

Tra,  Let  us  entreat  you  stay  till  after  dinner. 

Pet,  It  may  not  be. 

Gre,  Let  me  entreat  you. 

PeL  It  cannot  be. 

Kath,  Let  me  entreat  you. 

Pet,  I  am  content. 

Kath.  Are  you  content  to  stay  ? 

Pet,  I  am  content  you  shall  entreat  me  stay ; 
But  yet  not  stay,  entreat  me  how  you  can. 

Kath,  Now,  if  you  love  me,  stay. 

Pet.  Grumio,  my  horses. 

Crru,  Ay,  sir,  they  be  ready ;  the  oats  have  eaten  the  horses, 

Kath.  Nay,  then. 
Do  what  thou  canst,  I  will  not  go  to-day ; 

[1]  It  appears  that  this  was  also  part  of  the  marriage  ceremonial.  STEEVENS. 

f2]  There  is  still  a  ludicrous  expression  used  when  horses  have  staid  so  long  in 
a  place  as  to  have  eaten  more  than  they  are  worth— viz.  that  their  head*  are  too 
big  for  the  Hable-door.       STEEVENS. 
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No,  nor  to-morrow,  nor  till  I  please  myself. 
The  door  is  open,  sir,  there  lies  your  way. 
You  may  be  jogging,  whiles  your  boots  are  green ; 
For  me,  I'll  not  be  gone,  till  I  please  myself: — 
*Tis  like,  you'll  prove  a  jolly  surly  groom, 
That  take  it  on  you  at  the  first  so  roundly. 

Pet.  O,  Kate,  content  thee  ;  pr'ythee,  be  not  angry. 

Kath.  I  will  be  angry  ;  What  hast  thou  to  do  ? 
— Father,  be  quiet ;  he  shall  stay  my  leisure. 

Gre,  Ay,  marry,  sir :  now  it  begins  to  work.  • 

Kath.  Gentlemen,  forward  to  the  bridal  dinner  : — 
I  see,  a  woman  may  be  made  a  fool, 
If  she  had  not  a  spirit  to  resist. 

Pet  They  shall  go  forward,  Kate,  at  Ihy  command : 
— Obey  the  bride,  you  that  attend  on  her  : 
Go  to  Uie  feast,  revel  and  domineer, 
Carouse  full  measure  to  her  maidenhead. 
Be  mad  and  merry,— or  go  hang  yourselves  ; 
But  for  my  bonny  Kate,  she  must  with  me. 
Nay,  look  not  big,  nor  stamp,  nor  stare,  nor  fret ; 
I  will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own  : 
She  is  my  goods,  ray  chattels  ;  she  is  my  house. 
My  household-stuff,  my  field,  my  barn. 
My  horse,  my  ox,  my  ass,*  my  any  thing ; 
And  here  she  stands,  touch  her  whoever  dare  ; 
I'll  bring  my  action  on  the  proudest  he 
That  stops  my  way  in  Padua. — Grumio, 
Draw  forth  thy  weapon ;  we're  beset  with  thieves  ; 
Rescue  thy  mistress,  if  thou  be  a  man  : 
Fear  not,  sweet  wench,  they  shall  not  touch  thee,  Kate  : 
I'll  buckler  thee  against  a  million.  \_Ex,  Pet.  Eath.  4*  ^^^ 

Bap,  Nay,  let  them  go,  a  couple  of  quiet  ones. 

Gre.  Went  they  not  quickly,  1  should  die  with  laughing. 

Tra,  Of  all  mad  matches,  never  was  the  like ! 

Luc.  Mistress,  what's  your  opinion  of  your  sister  ? 

Bian.  That,  being  mad  herself,  she's  madly  mated. 

Gre,  I  warrant  him,  Petruchio  is  Kated.  [want* 

Bap,  Neighbours  and  friends,  though  bride  and  bridegroom 
For  to  supply  the  places  at  the  table. 
You  know,  there  wants  no  junkets  at  the  feast ; — 
Lucentio,  you  shall  supply  the  bridegroom's  place  ; 

[4]  Alluding  to  the  tenth  commandment :  "  —thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neigh- 
liour's  koute,  nor  hii  ox,  nor  his  ass.*^     RITSON. 
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And  let  Bianca  take  her  sister's  room. 

T^a.  Shall  sweet  Bianca  practise  how  to  bride  it  ? 
Bap.  She  shall,  Lucentio. — Come,  gentlemen,  let's  go. 

[Exeimt. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. — A  Hall  in  Petruchio's  Country  Howe.     En- 
ter  Grumio. 

Grumto. 

Fye,  fye,  on  all  tired  jades !  on  all  mad  masters  !  and 
all  foul  ways  !  Was  ever  man  so  beaten  ?  was  ever  man 
80  rayed  ?'  was  ever  man  so  weary  ?  I  am  sent  before  to 
make  a  fire,  and  they  are  coming  afler  to  warm  them. 
Now,  were  not  I  a  little  pot,  and  soon  hot,  my  very  lips 
might  freeze  to  my  teeth,  my  tongue  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth,  my  heart  in  my  belly,  ere  1  should  come  by  a  fire 
to  thaw  me  : — But,  I,  with  blowing  the  fire,  shall  warm 
myself;  for,  considering  the  weather,  a  taller  man  than  I 
will  take  cold. — Holla,  hoa  !  Curtis  ! 
Enter  Curtis. 

Curt  Who  is  that,  calls  so  coldly  ? 

Gru.  A  piece  of  ice  :  If  thou  doubt  it,  thou  may'st 
slide  from  my  shoulder  to  my  heel,  with  no  greater  a  run 
but  my  head  and  my  neck.     A  fire,  good  Curtis. 

CurU  Is  my  master  and  his  wife  coming,  Grumio  ? 

Grti.  O,  ay,  Curtis,  ay ;  and  therefore  fire,  fire  ;  cast 
on  no  water. 

CurU  Is  she  so  hot  a  shrew  as  she's  reported  " 

Gru»  She  was,  good  Curtis,  before  this  frost :  but, 
thou  know'st,  winter  tames  man,  woman,  and  beast ;  for 
it  hath  tamed  my  old  master,  and  my  new  mistress,  and 
myself,  fellow  Curtis.  ^^y 

CurU  Away,  you  three-inch  fool  I*  I  am  no  beast. 

Gru.  Am  I  but  three  inches  ?  why,  thy  horn  is  a  foof; 

^ 

(5]  That  is,  was  ever  mao  so  marked  with  lashes.    JOHNSON.  ,\\\a 

t  rather  means  htwrayed^  i.  e.  made  dirty.    So  Spenser,  spMkiog  of  a  foungi^ 
**  Which  she  increased  with  her  bleeding  heart,  ggj  \q 

And  the  clean  waves  with  purple  gore  did  rov.'  „t  jgu 

Again,  in  book  III.  cant.  8.  st  32.  I  r^P^ 

*•  Who  whiles  the  piteous  ladv  up  did  rise,  ladinaf 

Ruffled  and  foully  r»y»d  with  filthv  soil."    TOLLET.  i  m . 

m  I.  e.  irith  a  skull  three  (ochea  thick,  a  phrase  taken  from  the  thickeKJMSCt  oC 
plioka.    WARBURTON.  ^  "^W*" 

Vol.  IJ.  31 
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and  so  long,  am  I».  at  &e  least.  Bat  wilt  thou  make  ^  fire 
or  shall  I  complaib  cfa  thee  to  our  mistress,  whose  hanj 
(she  beii^  now  at  hand,^)  thou  shak  soon.^l,  to  thy  colif 
comfort,  &r  being  slow  in  thy  hot  o£^e. 

Curt,  I  pr'ythee^  good  Grumio,  tell  me,  How  goes  the 
world? 

Grtir  A  cold  world,  Curtis,  in  every  c^ce  hut  thine  ^ 
and,  therefore,  fire  :  Do  thy  duty,  and  have  thy  duty  ; 
for  my  master  and  mistress  are  almost  frozen  to  death 

Curt.  There^s  fire  ready  }  And  therefore,  good  Gru^ 
mio,  the  news  ? 

Gru,  Why^  Jack  boy !  ho  hoy  f  and  a»  nmcb  newt  aft 
thou  wilt 

Curt.  Come,  you  are  so  fuH  of  conycatching ; — 

Gru.  Why,  therefore,  fire  ;  for  I  have  caught  ex- 
treme cold,  Where's  the  cook  ?  is  supper  ready,  the 
house  trimmed,  rushes  strewed,  cobwebs  swept  ;  the 
serving-men  in  their  new  fustian,  their  white  stockings, 
and  every  officer  his  wedding-garment  on  ?  Be  the  jacks 
fair  withm,  the  jills  fidr  without,®  the  carpets  laid,^  and 
every  thing  in  order  ? 

Curt.  All  ready  ;  and  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  news  ? 

Gru.  First,  know,  my  horse  is  tired  ;  my  master  and 
mistress  fallen  out. 

Curt.  How? 

Gru.  Out  of  their  saddles  into  the  dirt ;  And  thereby 
liangs  a  tale. 

Curt.  Let's  ha't,  good  Grumio. 

Gru.  Lend  thine  ear. 

Curt.  Here. 

Gru.  There.  [Striking  him. 

Curt.  This  is  to  feel  a  tale,  not  to  hear  a  tale. 

Chru.  And  therefore  'tis  called,  a  sensible  tale  :  and  this 
cufif  was  but  to  knock  at  your  ear,  and  beseech  listening. 
Now  I  begin  :  Imprimis,  we  came  down  a  foul  hill,  my 
master  riding  behind  my  mistress  : — 
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I  Fragment  of  some  old  ballad.    WARBURTON. 

J  I  believe  the  poet  meant  to  play  upon  the  words  Jack  and  Ji/Z,  which  sig- 
,  two  drinkiHg  measwrts^  as  well  as  men  and  maid-iervants.  The  dHtinctioo 
made  in  the  questions  concerning  them,  was  owii^  to  this.  The  Jaekt  being 
of  leather,  could  not  be  made  to  appear  beautiful  on  tbo  outside,  but  were  very 
Hpt  to  contract  foulness  within ;  whereas  the  JiU«,  being  of  metal,  were  expected 
to  be  kept  bright  externally,  and  were  not  liable  to  dirt  on  the  inside  like  the 
leather.  STEEVENS. 
[9]  In  our  author's  time  it  was  customary  to  cover  tables  with  carpets.    FloorSt 


u  sppetit  from  tbo  present  passage  and  others,  were  strewed  with  rushes. 

M  *  *' 
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Curt»  Both  on  one  horse  ? 

bru.  What's  that  to  thee  ? 

Curt.  Why,  a  horse. 

Gru.  Tell  thou  the  tale  : — ^But  hadst  thou  not  crossed 
me,  thou  should'st  have  heard  how  her  horse  fell,  and  she 
under  her  horse  ;  tl^ou  should'st  have  heard,  in  how  miry 
a  place  :  how  she  was  bemoiled  ;  how  he  left  her  with 
the  horse  upon  her ;  how  he  beat  me  because  her  horse 
stumbled  ;  now  she  waded  through  the  dirt  to  pluck  him 
off  me  ;  how  he  swore  ;  how  she  prayed — that  never 
prayed  before  ;  how  I  cried  ;  how  the  horses  ran  away ; 
how  her  bridle  was  burst ;  how  I  lost  my  crupper ; — ^with 
many  things  of  worthy  memory  ;  which  now  shall  die  in 
oblivion,  and  thou  return  unexperienced  to  thy  grave. 

Curt.  By  this  reckoning,  he  is  more  shrew  than  she. 

Grti.  Ay  ;  and  that,  thou  and  the  proudest  of  you  all 
shall  find,  when  he  comes  home,  but  what  talk  I  of 
this  ? — call  forth  Nathaniel,  Joseph,  Nicholas,  Philip, 
Walter,  Sugarsop,  and  the  rest ;  let  their  heads  be  sleekly 
combed,  their  blue  coats  brushed,  and  their  garters  of  an 
indifferent  knit :  let  them  curtesy  with  their  left  legs ;  and 
not  presume  to  touch  a  hair  of  my  master's  horse-tail, 
till  they  kiss  their  hands.     Are  they  all  ready  ? 

Curt.  They  are. 

Gru.  Call  them  forth. 

Curt.  Do  you  hear,  ho  ?  you  must  meet  my  master,  to 
countenance  my  mistress. 

Gru.  Why,  she  hath  a  face  of  her  own. 

Curt.  Who  knows  not  that? 

Gru.  Thou,  it  seems ;  that  callest  for  company  to 
countenance  her. 

Curt.  I  call  them  forth  to  credit  her. 

Gru.  Why,  she  comes  to  borrow  nothing  of  them. 
Enter  several  ServarUi. 

Jfath.  Welcome  home,  Grumio. 

Phil.  How  now,  Grumio  ? 

Joi.  What,  Grumio ! 

Jfich.  Fellow  Grumio ! 

JVarA.  How  now,  old  lad  ? 

Gru.  Welcome,  you  ; — ^how  now,  you  ; — what,  you  ; 
•  —fellow,  you  ; — and  thus  much  for  greeting.  Now,  mj 
spruce  companions,  is  all  ready,  and  all  things  neat  ? 

Kaih*  All  things  are  ready  :  How  near  is  our  master? 
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Chu.  E'en  at  hand,  alighted  bj  this  ;  and  therefore  be 

not, Cock's  passion,  silence  I-^I  hear  my  master. 

Enter  Petruchio  and  Katharina. 

Pet,  Wh6re  be  these  knaves  ?  What,  no  man  at  door» 
To  hold  mj  stirrup,  nor  to  take  my  horse ! 
Where  is  Nathaniel,  Gregory,  Philip  ? — 

All  Serv,  Here,  here,  sir  ;  here,  sir. 

Pet  Here,  sir !  here,  sir !  here,  sir !  here,  sir  !— 
Ton  logger-headed  and  unpolish'd  grooms ! 
What,  no  attendance  ?  no  regard  ?  no  duty  ? — 
Where  is  the  foolish  knave  I  sent  before  ? 

Grti.  Here,  sir  ;  as  foolish  as  I  was  before. 

Pet,  You  peasant  swain  I    you  whoreson   malt-horsd 
drudge ! 
Did  not  I  bid  thee  meet  me  in  the  park, 
And  bring  along  these  rascal  knaves  with  thee  ? 

Gru.  Nathaniel's  coat,  sir,  was  not  fully  made, 
And  Gabriel's  pumps  were  all  unpink'd  i'  th'  heel ; 
There  was  no  link  to  colour  Peter's  hat,* 
And  Walter's  dagger  was  not  come  from  sheathing : 
There  were  none  fine,  but  Adam,  Ralph,  and  Gregory  ; 
The  rest  were  ragged,  old,  and  beggarly  ; 
Yet,  as  they  are,  here  are  they  come  to  meet  you. 

Pet,  Go,  rascals,  go,  and  fetch  my  supper  in. — 

[Exe,  some  of  the  Servants, 
Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  lecP —  [Sitigs, 

Where  are  those Sit  down,  Kate,  and  welcome. 

Soud,  soud,  soud,  soud  ! 

Re-enter  Servants  with  supper. 
Why,  when,  I  say  ? — ^Nay,  good  sweet  Kate,  be  merry. 
•—Off  with  my  boots,  you  rogues,  you  villains  ;  When  ? 
It  was  the  friar  of  orders  grey,^  \Sings. 

As  he  forth  walked  on  his  way : — 
Out,  out,  you  rogue !  you  pluck  my  foot  awry  : 
Take  that,  and  mend  the  plucking  off  the  other.^- 

[Strikes  him. 
Be  merry,  Kate  : — Some  water,  here  ;  what,  ho  ! — 

[11  A  link  h^  torch  of  pitch     STEEVENS. 

[3j  A  scrap  of  some  old  ballad.  Aocieat  Pistol  elsewhere  quotes  the  same  line. 
In  an  old  black  letter  book  intituled,  A  gorgious  Gallery  of  gallant  Inventions,  Lon. 
4to.  1578,  is  a  song  to  the  tune  of  Where  U  the  life  that  late  I  led.    R1TS0N. 

r3J  Dtopersed  through  Shakespeare's  plays  are  many  little  fragments  of  ancient 
ballads,  the  entire  copies  of  which  cannot  now  be  recovered.  Many  of  these  being 
of  the  most  bMutiful  and  pathetic  simplicity.  Dr.  Percy  has  selected  some  of  them, 
■Dd  conoeeted  them  together  with  a  few  supplemental  stanzas ;  a  work,  which  at 
ooce  shews  his  own  poetical  abilities,  as  well  as  his  respect  to  the  truly  Teaerable 
reoMiat  of  our  moet  ancient  berds.    8TBEVEN8. 
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Where's  my  spaniel  Troilus  ? — Sirrah,  get  you  hence, 
And  bid  my  cousin  Ferdinand  come  hither : — [Ex,  Serv, 
One,  Kate,  that  you  must  kiss,  and  be  acquainted  with. 
—Where  are  my  slippers  ? — shall  I  have  some  water  ? 

[A  bason  is  presented  to  hinu 
Come,  Kate,  and  wash,^  and  welcome  heartily  : 

[Servant  lets  the  ewer  falU 
You  whoreson  villain  !  will  you  let  it  fall  ?      [Strikes  hinu 
Kath,  Patience,  I  pray  you  ;  'twas  a  fault  unwilling. 
Pet.  A  whoreson,  beetle-headed,  flap-ear'd  knave  ! 
Come,  Kate,  sit  down  ;  I  know  you  have  a  stomach. 
Will  you  give  thanks,  sweet  Kate  ;  or  else  shall  I  2—* 
What  is  this  ?  mutton  ? 
1  Serv.  Ay. 
Pet.  Who  brought  it? 
1  Serv.  I. 

Pet.  'Tis  burnt ;  and  so  is  all  the  meat : 
What  dogs  are  these  ? — Where  is  the  rascal  cook  ? 
How  durst  you,  villains,  bring  it  from  the  dresser. 
And  serve  it  thus  to  me  that  love  it  not  ? 
There,  take  it  to  you,  trenchers,  cups,  and  all : 

[Throws  the  meat,  ^c.  about  the  stag9m 
You  heedless  joltheads,  and  unmanner'd  slaves! 
What,  do  you  grumble  ?  Til  be  with  you  straight* 
Kath.  I  pray  you,  husband,  be  not  so  disquiet ; 
The  meat  was  well,  if  you  were  so  contented. 

Pet.  I  tell  thee,  Kate,  'twas  burnt  and  dried  away ; 
And  I  expressly  am  forbid  to  touch  it. 
For  it  engenders  choler,  planteth  anger ; 
And  better  'twere,  that  both  of  us  did  fast,— - 
Since,  of  ourselves,  ourselves  are  choleric,— 
Than  feed  it  with  such  over-roasted  flesh. 
Be  patient ;  to-morrow  it  shall  be  mended, 
And,  ifor  this  night,  we'll  fast  for  company  :— 
Come,  I  will  bring  thee  to  thy  bridal  chamber. 

[Exe.  Pet.  Kath.  and  Curtis. 
Nath.  [Advancing.']  Peter,  didst  ever  see  the  like  ? 
Peter*  He  kills  her  in  her  own  humour. 
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Curt.  In  her  chamber, 
lif aking  a  sermon  of  continency  to  her : 
And  rsuls,  and  swears,  and  rates  ;  that  she,  poor  sonl^ 
Knows  not  which  way  to  stand,  to  look,  to  speak ; 
And  sits  as  one  new-risen  from  a  dream. 
Away,  away !  for  he  is  coming  hither.  [Exeunt 

Re-enter  Petruchio. 

Pet,  Thus  have  I  politicly  begun  my  reign. 
And  'tis  my  hope  to  end  successfully : 
My  ^Icon  now  is  sharp,  and  passing  empty  ; 
And,  till  she  stoop,  she  must  not  be  full-gorg'd. 
For  then  she  never  looks  upon  her  lure. 
Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard,' 
To  make  her  come,  and  know  her  keeper^s  call. 
That  is, — ^to  watch  her,  as  we  watch  these  kites, 
That  bate,°  and  beat,  and  will  not  be  obedient. 
She  eat  no  meat  to-day,  nor  none  shall  eat ; 
Last  night  she  slept  not,  nor  to-night  she  shall  not, 
As  with  the  meat,  some  undeserved  fault 
I'll  find  about  the  making  of  the  bed  ; 
And  here  I'll  fling  the  pillow,  there  the  bolster, 
This  way  the  coverlet,  another  way  the  sheets  : — 
Ay,  and  amid  this  hurly,  I  intend,^ 
That  all  is  done  in  reverend  care  of  her ; 
And,  in  conclusion,  she  shall  watch  all  night : 
And,  if  she  chance  to  nod,  I'll  rail,  and  brawl, 
And  with  the  clamour  keep  her  still  awake. 
This  is  a  way  to  kill  a  wife  with  kindness  ; 
And  thus  I'll  curb  her  mad  and  head-strong  humour  :  — 
He  that  knows  hetter  how  to  tame  a  shrew, 
Now  let  him  speak ;  'tis  charity  to  show.  lElxU» 

SCENE  II. 
Padua.    Before  Baptista's  House.    Enter  Travio  amd 

HORTENSIO. 

Tra.  Is't  possible,  friend  Licio,  that  Bianca 
Doth  &ncy  any  oUier  but  Lucentio  ? 
I  tell  you,  sir,  she  bears  me  fair  in  hand. 

Hor.  Sir,  to  satisfy  you  in  what  I  have  said, 

[51  A  haggard  is  t  wild  hawk ;  to  man  a  hawk  is  to  tame  her.    JOHNSON. 

[6]  To  bate  h  to  flutter  as  a  hawk  does  when  it  swoops  upon  its  prey.  Miosbea 
wpposes  it  to  be  derived  either  from  baire^  Fr.  to  beat,  or  from  s*abatn,  tode- 
iceod.    MALONB. 

[7] /iifciU  ie  somUiim  UMd  bj  oar  iiithor  for  f)i«leii<h  aiKl  ii,  I  beUeve,  so  1^ 
here.    HAIiONS. 
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^fid  by,  and  mark  1^  manner  of  his  teaclung. 

(They  stana  emde 
Enter  Bianca  and  Lucentio. 

Laic,  Now,  mistress,  profit  you  in  what  yoa  read  ? 

Biatu  What,  master,  read  you  ?  first  resolve  me  that 

Laic,  I  read  that  I  profess,  the  art  to  love. 

Bian.  And  tnay  you  prove,  sir,  master  of  your  art! 

Luc,  While  you,   sweet  dear,   prove  mistress  of  my 
heart.  {They  retire 

Hor.  Quick  proceeders,  marry  1  Now,  teH  me,  I  pray, 
You  that  durst  swear  that  your  mistress  Bianca 
Lov'd  none  m  <the  world  so  well  as  Lucentio« 

Tra.  O  despiteful  love  !  unconstant  womankind] — 
I  tell  thee,  Licio,  this  is  wonderful. 

Hor,  Mistake  no  more  :  I  am  not  Licio, 
Nor  a  musician,  as  I  seem  to  foe  ; 
But  one  that  scorn  to  live  in  this  disguise. 
For  such  a  one  as  leaves  a  gentleman. 
And  makes  a  god  of  such  a  cullion : 
Know,  sir,  that  I  am  call'd — ^Hortensio. 

Tra.  Signior  Hortensio,  I  have  oilen  beard 
Of  your  entire  afiection  to  Bianca ; 
And  smce  mine  eyes  are  witness  of  her  lightness, 
I  will  with  you,— -^f  you  be  so  contented, — 
Forswear  Bianca  and  her  love  ibr  ever. 

Hor.  See,  how  they  kiss  and  court ! — Signior  Loc^itio, 
Here  is  my  hand,  and  here  I  firmly  vow  — 
Never  to  woo  her  more  ;  but  do  forswear  her, 
As  one  unworthy  all  the  former  favours 
That  I  have  fondly  flatter'd  her  withal. 

Tra.  And  here  I  take  the  like  unfeigned  oath, — 
Ne'er  to  marry  with  her,  though  she  would  entreat : 
Fye  on  her !  see,  how  beastly  she  doth  court  him. 

Hor.  'Would,  all  the  world,  but  he,  had  quite  fiurswom 
For  me, — that  I  may  surely  keep  mine  oath, 
I  will  be  married  to  a  weaithy  widow. 
Ere  three  days  pass ;  which  hath  as  long  lov'd  me^ 
As  I  have  lov'd  this  proud  disdainful  haggards 
And  so,  farewell,  signior  Lucentio. — 
Kindness  in  women,  not  their  beauteous  looks 
Shall  wm  my  love  : — and  so  I  take  my  leave. 
In  resolution  as  I  swore  before*  [Exit  Hor 

Lucentio  and  Bianca  advance. 

Tra*  Mistress  Bianca,  bless  ^ou  with  such  grace 
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As  'lonp^eth  to  a  lover's  blessed  cas^ ! 

Nay,  I  have  ta'en  you  napping,  gentle  love  ; 

And  have  forsworn  you,  with  Hortensio. 

Bian,  Tranio,  you  jest ;  but  have  you  both  forsworn  me  ? 

Tra,  Mistress,  we  have. 

Luc,  Then  we  are  rid  of  Licio. 

Tra.  I'faith,  he'll  have  a  lusty  widow  now, 
That  shall  be  woo'd  and  wedded  in  a  day. 

Bian.  God  give  him  joy  ! 

Tra.  Ay,  and  he'll  tame  her. 

Bian.  He  says  so,  Tranio. 

Tra.  'Faith,  he  is  gone  unto  the  taming-school, 

Bian.  The  taming-school !  what,  is  there  such  a  place  ! 

Tra.  Ay,  mistress,  and  Petruchio  is  the  master  ; 
That  teacheth  tricks  eleven  and  twenty  long, — 
To  tame  a  shrew,  and  charm  her  chattering  tongue. 
Enter  Biondello,  running. 

Bion.  O,  master,  master,  I  have  watch'd  so  long^ 
That  I'm  dog-weary  ;  but  at  last  I  spied 
An  ancient  angel  coming  down  the  hill,* 
Will  serve  the  turn. 

Tra.  What  is  he,  Biondello  ? 

Bion.  Master,  a  mercatante,  or  a  pedant,® 
I  know  not  what ;  but  formal  in  apparel. 
In  gait  and  countenance  surely  like  a  father. 

Luc.  And  what  of  him,  Tranio  ? 

Tra.  If  he  be  credulous,  and  trust  my  tale, 
I'll  make  him  glad  to  seem  Vincentio  ; 
And  give  assurance  to  Baptista  Minola, 
As  if  he  were  the  right  Vincentio. 
Take  in  your  love,  and  then  let  me  alone. 

[Exe.  Luc.  and  Biaw. 
Enter  a  pedant. 

Fed.  God  save  you,  sir ! 

Tra.  And  you,  sir !  you  are  welcome. 
Travel  you  far  on,  or  are  you  at  the  furthest  ? 

Ped.  Sir,  at  the  furthest  for  a  week  or  two  : 
But  then  up  further  ;  and  as  far  as  Rome  ; 
And  so  to  Tripoly,  if  God  lend  me  life. 

Tra.  What  countryman,  I  pray  ? 

[8]  Jngel  primitively  signifies  a  messenger,  but  perhaps  this  sense  is  inapplicable 
tc  the  passage  before  us.  Chapman,  in  his  translation  tf  Homer,  always  calls  « 
messenger  an  angel.    STEE  VEIJ  S. 

[9]  The  Italian  word  mereatantet  is  frequently  used  in  the  old  plays  for  a  mer- 
chant.   A  pediU  wu  the  commoD  name  for  a  teacher  of  languages.    STEE  V£KS 
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Ped.  Of  Mantaa. 

Tra.  Of  Mantua,  sir  ? — marry,  God  forbid ! 
And  come  to  t'adua,  careless  of  your  life  ? 

Ptd,  My  life,  sir !  hovr,  1  pray  ?  for  that  goes  hard. 

Tra.  'Tis  death  for  any  one  in  Mantua 
Tf>  come  to  Padua  ;  Knoiv  you  not  the  cause  ? 
Four  ships  are  staid  at  Venice  ;  and  the  duke 
(For  private  quarrel  'twixt  your  duke  and  him,) 
Hath  publish'd  and  proclaim'd  it  openly : 
'Tis  marvel ;  but  that  you're  but  newly  come. 
You  might  have  heard  it  else  proclaim'd  about. 

Fed,  Alas,  sir,  it  is  worse  for  me  than  so ; 
For  I  have  bills  for  money  by  exchange 
From  Florence,  and  must  here  deliver  them. 

Tra,  Well,  sir,  to  do  you  courtesy, 
This  will  I  do,  and  this  will  I  advise  you  ;-— 
First,  tell  me,  have  you  ever  been  at  Pisa  ? 

Fed.  Ay,  sir,  in  Pisa  have  1  oflen  been; 
Pisa,  renowned  for  grave  citizens. 

Tra,  Among  them,  know  you  one  Vincentio  ? 

Ftd,  I  know  him  not,  but  I  have  heard  of  him ; 
A  merchant  of  incomparable  wealth. 

Tra.  He  is  my  father,  sir ;  and,  sooth  to  say, 
In  countenance  somewhat  doth  resemble  you. 

Bion.  [AsideJ]  As  much  as  an  apple  doth  an  oyster,  and 

Tra.  To  save  your  life  in  this  extremity,         [all  one. 
This  favour  will  I  do  you  for  his  sake  ; 
And  think  it  not  the  worst  of  all  your  fortunes, 
That  you  are  like  to  sir  Vincentio. 
His  name  and  credit  shall  you  undertake, 
And  in  my  house  you  shall  be  friendly  lodg'd  ; — 
Look,  that  you  take  upon  you  as  you  should ; 
You  understand  me,  sir ; — so  shall  you  stay 
Till  you  have  done  your  business  in  the  city : 
If  this  be  courtesy,  sir,  accept  of  it. 

Fed.  O,  sir,  I  do ;  and  will  repute  you  ever 
The  patron  of  my  life  and  hberty. 

Tra.  Then  go  with  me,  to  make  the  matter  good 
This,  by  the  way,  1  let  you  understand  ; — 
My  father  is  here  look'd  for  every  day, 
Tq  pass  assurance  of  a  dower  in  marriage 
'Twixt  me  and  one  Baptista's  daughter  here  : 
Id  all  these  circumstances  I'll  instruct  you ; 
Go  wUh  me,  m^  to  clothe  you  as  becomes  you.       '/^c; 
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SCENE  III. 

j9  Rown  in  Petruchio's  House,    Enter  Kathaeuta  ama 

Grumio. 

Gru.  No,  no,  forsooth ;  1  dare  not,  for  my  life. 

Kaih.  The  more  my  wrong,  the  more  hifl  spite  vppeaa 
What,  did  he  marry  me  to  famish  me  ? 
Beggars,  that  come  unto  my  father's  door. 
Upon  entreaty,  have  a  present  ahns ; 
If  not,  elsewhere  they  meet  with  charity : 
But  I, — who  never  knew  how  to  entreat, — 
Am  starvM  for  meat,  giddy  for  lack  of  sleep; 
With  oaths  kept  waking,  and  with  brawling  fed  : 
And  that  which  spites  me  more  than  all  these  wants. 
He  does  it  under  name  of  perfect  love  ; 
As  who  should  say, — ^if  I  should  sleep,  or  eat, 
'Twere  deadly  sickness,  or  else  present  deatb«— 
I  pr'ythee  go,  and  get  me  some  repast ; 
I  care  not  what,  so  it  be  wholesome  food. 

Gru.  What  say  you  to  a  neat's  foot  ? 

Kath.  'Tis  passing  good  ;  I  pr'ythee  let  me  hare  it 

Gru.  I  fear,  it  is  too  choleric  a  meat :-~ 
How  say  you  to  a  fat  tripe,  finely  broil'd  ? 

Kath.  I  like  it  well ;  good  Grumio,  fetch  it  me. 

Gru.  I  cannot  tell ;  1  fear,  'tis  choleric. 
What  say  you  to  a  piece  of  beef,  and  mustard  ? 

Kath.  A  dish  that  I  do  love  to  feed  upon. 

Gru.  Ay,  but  the  mustard  is  too  hot  a  httle. 

Kath.  Why,  then  the  beef,  and  let  the  mustard  rest. 

Gru.  Nay,  then  I  will  not ;  you  shall  have  the  mustard. 
Or  else  you  get  no  beef  of  Grumio. 

Kath.  Then,  both,  or  one,  or  any  thing  thou  wilt. 

Gru.  Why,  then  the  mustard  without  the  beef. 

KoA.  Go,  get  thee  gone,  thou  false  deluding  slave, 

[Beats  hun* 
That  feed'st  me  with  the  very  name  of  meat : 
Sorrow  on  thee,  and  all  the  pack  of  you, 
That  triumph  thus  upon  my  misery  i 
Go,  get  thee  gone,  I  say. 
Enter  Pctruchio  voith  a  dish  of  meat ;  and  HoRTCifSio. 

Pet.  How  fares  my  Kate  ?  What,  sweeting,  all  amort  7 

Hor.  Mistress,  what  cheer  ? 

Kath.  'Faith,  as  cold  as  can  be. 
-  Pb$.  Plitck^up  thy  spirits,  look  cheerfully  upon  mt*  > 
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Here,  lo^e  ^  thou  seest  how  diligeot  I  am. 
To  dress  thy  meat  myself,  and  bring  it  thee : 

[Sets  the  dish  on  a  t«Ue. 
i  am  sure,  sweet  Kate,  this  kindness  merits  thanks. 
What,  not  a  word  ?  Nay  then,  thou  lov'st  it  not ; 
And  all  ray  pains  is  sorted  to  no  proof: — 
Here,  take  away  this  dish. 

KcUh.  'Pray  you,  let  it  stand. 

Pet.  The  poorest  semce  is  repaid  with  thanks  9 
And  so  shall  mine^  before  you  touch  the  meat. 

Kath.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Hor,  Signior  Petruchio,  fye  !  you  are  to  blame ! 
— Come,  mistress  Kate,  I'll  bear  you  comipany. 

Pet.  Eat  it  up  all^  Hortcnsio,  if  thou  loF^st  me.    [Jttde* 
—  Much  good  do  it  unto  thy  gende  heart ! 
Kate,  eat  apace  : — And  now,  my  honey  love. 
Will  we  return  unto  thy  father's  house  ; 
And  revel  it  as  bravely  as  the  best. 
With  silken  coats,  and  caps,  and  golden  rings, 
With  rufis,  and  cuffs,  and  farthingales,  and  things  9 
With  scarfs,  and  fans,  and  double  change  of  bravery. 
With  amber  bracelets,  beads,  and  all  Uiis  knavery. 
What,  hast  thou  din'd  ?  The  tailor  stays  thy  leisure. 
To  deck  thy  body  with  his  ruffling  treasure. 

Enter  Tailor. 
—Come,  tailor,  let  us  see  these  ornaments  :* 

Enter  Haberdasher. 
Lay  forth  the  gown. — What  news  with  you,  sir  ? 

Hab.  Here  is  the  cap  your  worship  did  bespeak. 

Pet.  Why,  this  was  moulded  xm  a  porringer ; 
A  velvet  dish ; — ^fye,  fye  I  'tis  lewd  and  filthy  i 
Why,  'tis  a  cockle,  or  a  walnut  shell,  • 
A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby's  cap ; 
Away  with  it,  come,  let  me  have  a  bigger. 

Kath,  I'll  have  no  bigger ;  this  doth  fit  the  time. 
And  gentlewomen  wear  such  caps  as  these. 

Pet.  When  you  are  gentle,  you  shall  have  one  too, 
And  not  till  then. 

Hor.  That  wiU  not  be  in  haste.  [Aside. 

Kath.  Why,  sir,  I  toist,  I  may  have  leave  to  speak ; 
And  speak  I  will ;  I  am  no  child,  no  babe  : 
Your  betters  have  endur'd  me  say  my  mind  ; 
f  1  ]  In  ovr  poet*s  timet  womoa^s  gowns  were  usually  made  by  men.    MALON  K 
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And,  if  you  cannot,  best  you  stop  your  ears. 
My  tongue  will  tell  the  anger  of  my  heart ; 
Or  else  my  heart,  concealing  it,  will  break : 
And,  rather  than  it  shall,  I  will  be  free 
Even  to  the  uttermost,  as  I  please,  in  words.* 

Pet.  Why,  thou  say'st  true  ;  it  is  a  paltry  cap, 
A  custard-coffin,^  a  bauble,  a  silken  pie : 
I  love  thee  well,  in  that  thou  lik'st  it  not. 

Kath,  Love  me,  or  love  me  not,  I  like  the  cap ; 
And  it  I  will  have,  or  1  will  have  none. 

Pet.  Thy  gown  ?  why,  aiy : — Come,  tailor,  let  us  see't 

0  mercy,  God  !  what  masking  stuff  is  here  ? 
What's  this  ?  a  sleeve  ?  'tis  like  a  demi-cannon  : 
What !  up  and  down,  carv'd  like  an  apple-tart  ? 
Here's  snip,  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  slish,  and  slash, 
Like  to  a  censer*  in  a  barber's  shop  .— 

Why,  what,  o'devil's  name,  tailor,  call'st  thou  this  ? 
Hor.  1  see,  she's  like  to  have  neither  cap  nor  gown*  \A8i 
Tai.  You  bid  me  make  it  orderly  and  well, 

According  to  the  feshion,  and  the  time. 

Pet.  Marry,  and  did  ;  but  if  you  be  remember'd, 

1  did  not  bid  you  mar  it  to  the  time. 
Go,  hop  me  over  every  kennel  home, 
For  you  shall  hop  without  my  custom,  sir : 
I'll  none  of  it ;  hence,  make  your  best  of  it. 

Kath.  I  never  saw  a  better-fashion'd  gown, 
More  quaint,  more  pleasing,  nor  more  commendable  : 
Belike,  you  mean  to  make  a  puppet  of  me. 

Pet,  Why,  true  ;  he  means  to  make  a  puppet  of  thee 

Tax.  She  says,  your  worship  means  to  make  a  puppet 
of  her. 

Pet.  O  monstrous  arrogance  !  thou  liest,  thou  thread, 
Thou  thimble,* 

Thou  yard,  three-quarters,  half-yard,  quarter,  nail, 
Thou  flea,  thou  nit,  thou  winter  cricket  thou  : — 
Brav'd  in  mine  own  bouse  with  a  skein  of  thread ! 

[2]  Shakespeare  has  here  copied  nature  with  great  skill.  Petrucblo,  by  frighten- 
ing,  starving,  and  overwatching  his  wife,  had  tamed  her  into  gentleness  and  subrois- 
■ion.  And  the  audience  expects  to  hear  no  more  of  the  shrew :  when  on  her  being 
crossed,  in  the  article  of  fashion  and  finery,  the  most  inveterate  folly  of  the  sex, 
•he  flies  out  again,  though  for  the  last  ti3ie»  into  all  the  intemperate  rage  of  her 
nature.    WARBURTON. 

pi  A  etiffin  was  the  culinary  term  for  the  raised  crust  of  a  pie  or  custard.  ST  EE  V. 

[4J  Centtrs  in  barbers'  shops  are  now  disused,  but  they  may  easily  be  imagined  to 
bave  been  vessels  which,  for  the  emission  of  the  smoke,  were  cut  with  greit  num- 
ber and  varieties  of  interstices.    JOHNSON. 

[5]  The  tailor's  trade,  having  an  appearance  of  effeminacy,  has  always  bocn, 
amons  tlie  nisc«d  EnsUsb,  liable  to  Mrcaams  and  contempt    JOB^NSON. 
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Away,  thou  rag,  thou  quantity,  thou  remnant; 
Or  I  shall  8o  be-mete  thee  with  thy  yard. 
As  thou  shalt  think  on  prating  whilst  thou  liv'st ! 
I  tell  thee,  I,  that  thou  hast  marr'd  her  gown. 

Tat,  Your  worship  is  deceived  ;  the  gown  is  made 
Just  as  my  master  had  direction  : 
Grumio  gave  order  how  it  should  be  done. 

Gru,  I  gave  him  no  order,  I  gave  him  the  stuff. 

Tau  But  how  did  you  desire  it  should  be  made  ? 

Gru.  Marry,  sir,  with  needle  and  thread. 

Tau  But  did  you  not  request  to  have  it  cut  ? 

Gru.  Thou  hast  faced  many  things. 

Tat.  I  have, 

Gru.  Face  not  me  :  thou  hast  braved  many  men  f  brave 
not  me  ;  I  will  neither  be  faced,  nor  braved.  I  say  unto 
thee, — I  bid  thy  master  cut  out  the  gown  ;  but  I  did  not 
bid  him  cut  it  to  pieces  :  ergo,  thou  hest. 

Tai.  Why,  here  is  the  note  of  the  fashion  to  testify 

Pet.  Read  it. 

Gru.  The  note  lies  in  his  throat,  if  he  say  I  said  so. 

Tai.  Imprimis,  a  loose-bodied  gown : — 

Gru.  Master,  if  ever  I  said  loose-bodied  gown,^  sew 
me  in  the  skirts  of  it,  and  beat  me  to  death  with  a 
bottom  of  brown  thread  :  I  said,,  a  gown. 

Pet.  Proceed. 

,Tai.  With  a  small  compassed  cape :' — 

Gru.  I  confess  the  cape. 

Tai.  With  a  trunk  sleeve  ; — 

Gru.  I  confess  two  sleeves. 

Tai.  The  sleeves  curiously  cut. 

Pet.  Ay,  there's  the  villany. 

Gru.  Error  i'  th'  bill,  sir ;  error  i'  th'  bill.  I  com- 
manded the  sleeves  should  be  cut  out,  and  sewed  up 
again  ;  and  that  PU  prove  upon  thee,  though  thy  little 
finger  be  armed  in  a  thimble. 

Tai.  This  is  true  that  1  say ;  an  I  had  thee  in  place 
where,  thou  should'st  know  it. 

Gru.  I  am  for  thee  straight :  take  thou  the  bill,  give  me 

[6]  i.  e.  made  many  men  ^ne.  Bravery  was  the  ancient  term  for  elegance  of 
dress.— faced  manv  thingt^  i.  e.  turned  up  many  things  with/ocinft.   STEEVENS 

[7]  1  think  the  joke  is  impaired  unless  we  read,  with  the  original  play  already 
■uoted — a  loose  bodft  gown.  It  appears,  however,  that  loote-boditd  gowns  wert 
the  dress  or  4ar/of«.    STEEVENS. 

[8]  A  compassed  cape  is  a  round  cape.    To  compost  is  to  come  romtd.    JOHNS. 

Stubbs.  in  his  Jnatomj/  qf  JbuseSf  1585,  gives  a  most  elaborate  description  of  th^ 
towns  or  women  ;  and  adds,  **  Some  have  capes  reaching  down  to  the  midst  of  their 
backs,  faced  with  velvet,  or  else  with  tome  fine  wrought  tailhU,  at  tb«  least,  fringed 
dwut  very  bravely.*'    8TEEVENS 

Vol.  n.  32 
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thy  mete-jrard,  and  spare  not  mt. 

Hor,  God-a-mercy,  Grumio  !  then  he  shall  have  no  odds 

Pet,  Well,  sir,  in  brief,  the  gown  is  not  for  me. 

Gru.  You  are  i'  th'  right,  sir ;  'tis  for  my  mistress. 

Peu  Go,  take  it  up  unto  thy  master's  use  ! 

Gru.  Villain,  not  for  thy  life  :  Take  up  my  mistress' 
gown  for  thy  masters  use. 

Pet,  Why,  sir,  what's  your  conceit  in  that  ? 

Gru.  O,  sir,  the  conceit  is  deeper  than  you  think  ibr : 
Take  up  my  mistress'  gown  to  his  master's  use  ! 
O,  ije^  fye,  fye ! 

Pet,  Hortensio,  say  thou  wilt  see  the  tailor  paid :  [Aside* 
< — Go,  take  it  hence  ;  begone,  and  say  no  more. 

Hot,  Tailor,  I'll  pay  thee  for  thy  gown  to-morrow. 
Take  no  unkindness  of  his  hasty  words  : 
Away,  I  say  ;  commend  me  to  thy  master.      [Exit  Tailor. 

Pet.  Well,  come,  my  Kate  ;  we  will  unto  your  Cither's. 
Even  in  these  honest  mean  habiliments  ; 
Our  purses  shall  be  proud,  our  garments  poor : 
For  'tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich  ; 
And  as  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  clouds^ 
So  honour  peereth  in  the  meanest  habit. 
What,  is  the  jay  more  precious  than  the  lark, 
Because  his  feathers  are  more  beautiful  ? 
Or  is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel. 
Because  his  painted  skin  contents  the  eye  1 
O,  no,  good  Kate  ;  neither  art  thou  the  worse 
For  this  poor  furniture,  and  mean  array. 
If  thou  account'st  it  shame,  lay  it  on  me  : 
And  therefore, frolic  ;  we  will  hence  forthwith, 
To  feast  and  sport  us  at  thy  Other's  house. — 
Go,  call  my  men,  and  let  us  straight  to  him ; 
And  bring  our  horses  unto  Long-lane  end. 
There  will  we  mount,  and  thither  walk  on  foot— - 
Let's  see  ;  1  think,  'tis  now  some  seven  o'clock. 
And  well  we  may  come  there  by  dinner-time. 

KcUh,  I  dare  assure  you,  sir,  'tis  almost  two  ; 
And  'twill  be  supper-time,  ere  you  come  there. 

Pet,  It  shall  be  seven,  ere  I  go  to  horse  : 
Look,  what  I  speak,  or  do,  or  think  to  do, 
You  are  still  crossing  it.— Sirs,  left  alone  : 
I  will  not  go  to-day  ;  and  ere  I  do, 
It  shall  be  what  o'clock  I  say  it  is. 

Hor.  Why,  so  I  this  gallant  will  command  the  sun.    [Ex$. 
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SOKNE  IV. 

Padua.    Before  Baptista's  House,     Enter  Tranio,  and 
the  Pedant  dressed  like  Vincentio. 

Tra.  Sir,  this  is  the  house  ;  Please  it  you,  that  I  call  ? 

Ped.  Ay,  what  else  ?  and,  hut  1  he  deceived, 
Signior  Baptista  may  remember  me, 
Near  twenty  years  ago,  in  Genoa,  where 
We  were  lodgers  at  me  Pegasus. 

Tra.  'Tis  well ; 
And  hold  your  own  in  any  case,  with  such 
Austerity  as  'longeth  to  a  father. 

Enter  Biondello. 

Ped,  I  warrant  you  :  But,  sir,  here  comes  your  boy 
'Pwere  good,  he  were  school'd. 

Tra,  Fear  you  not  him.     Sirrah,  Biondello, 
Now  do  your  duty  throughly,  I  advise  you  ; 
Imagine  'twere  the  right  Vincentio. 

Bion,  Tut !  fear  not  me. 

Tra,  But  hast  thou  done  thy  errand  to  Baptista  ? 

Bion,  I  told  him,  that  your  father  was  at  Venice  ; 
And  that  you  look'd  for  him  this  day  in  Padua. 

Tra.  Thou'rt  a  tall  fellow  ;  hold  thee  that  to  drink, 
Here  comes  Baptista  ; — set  your  countenance,  sir. — 

Enter  Baptista  and  Lucentio. 
Signior  Baptista,  you  are  happily  met : 
—Sir,  [To  the  Pedant."] 
This  is  the  gentleman  I  told  you  of; 
I  pray  you,  stand  good  father  to  me  now, 
Give  me  Bianca  for  my  patrimony. 

Ped.  Sofl,  son ! 
— Sir,  by  your  leave  ;  having  come  to  Padoa 
To  gather  in  some  debts,  my  son  Lucentio 
Made  meacquainted  with  a  weighty  cause 
Of  love  between  your  daughter  and  himself: 
And, — ^for  the  good  report  I  hear  of  you  ; 
And  for  the  love  he  beareth  to  your  daughter, 
And  she  to  him, — to  stay  him  not  too  long, 
I  am  content,  in  a  good  father's  care. 
To  have  him  match'd  ;  and, — ^if  you  please  to  like 
No  worse  than  I,  sir, — ^upon  some  agreement, 
Me  shall  you  find  most  ready  and  most  willing 
With  one  consent  to  have  her  so  bestow'd  ; 
For  curious  I  cannot  be  with  you, 
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SigDior  Bapdsta,  of  whom  I  hear  so  well. 

Bap,  Sir,  pardon  me  io  what  I  have  to  say  ; — 
Tour  plainness,  and  your  shortness,  please  me  well* 
Right  true  it  is,  your  sou  Lucentio  here 
Doth  love  my  daughter,  and  she  loveth  him. 
Or  both  dissemble  deeply  their  affections : 
And,  therefore,  if  you  say  no  more  than  this, 
That  like  a  father  you  will  deal  with  him. 
And  pass  my  daughter  a  sufficient  dower,' 
The  match  is  fully  made,  and  all  is  done  : 
Your  son  shall  have  my  daughter  with  consent. 

Tra.  I  thank  you,  sir.    Where  then  do  you  know  best, 
We  be  affied ;  and  such  assurance  ta'en, 
As  shall  with  either  part's  agreement  stand  ? 

Bap.  Not  in  my  house,  Lucentio  ;  for,  you  know» 
Pitchers  have  ears,  and  I  have  many  servants  : 
Besides,  old  Gremio  is  hearkening  still ; 
And,  happily,  we  might  be  interrupted.* 

Tra,  Then  at  my  lodging,  an  it  like  you,  sir 
There  doth  my  father  lie  ;  and  there,  this  night, 
W^e'll  pass  the  business  privately  and  well : 
Send  for  your  daughter  by  your  servant  here, 
My  boy  shall  fetch  the  scrivener  presently. 
The  worst  is  this, — that,  at  so  slender  warning. 
You're  like  to  have  a  thin  and  slender  pittance. 

Bap,  It  Hkes  me  well : — Cambio,  hie  you  home. 
And  bid  Bianca  make  her  ready  straight ; 
And,  if  you  will,  tell  what  hath  happened  : — 
Lucentio's  father  is  arriv'd  in  Padua, 
And  how  she's  like  to  be  Lucentio's  wife. 

Luc,  I  pray  the  gods  she  may,  with  all  my  heart . 

Tra,  Dally  not  with  the  gods,  but  get  thee  gone. 
Signior  Baptista,  shall  I  lead  the  way  ? 
Welcome  !  one  mess  is  like  to  be  your  cheer  : 
Come,  sir  ;  we'll  better  it  in  Pisa. 

Bap.  I  follow  you.  [Exe.  Tri.  Pedant^  and  Bap. 

Bion.  Cambio. — 

Luc,  What  say'st  thou,  Biondello  ? 

Bion,  You  saw  my  master  wink  and  laugh  upon  you  ? 

Luc.  Biondello,  what  of  that  ? 

[I]  To  pass  is,  in  this  place,  syoonyinous  to  assure  or  convey ;  as  it  sometimes  oc* 
curs  in  the  covenant  of  a  purchased  deed,  that  the  granter  has  potrer  to  bargain,  sell, 
be.  **  and  thereby  to  pass  and  convey*'  the  premises  to  the  grantee.    RITSON 

£3]  HappUjit  in  Shakespeare*!  time,  signiaed  accidtHlaUjit  as  nelJ  •aj'orttmatuf. 
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Bion,  'Faith,  nothing ;  but  he  has  left  me  here  behind, 
to  expound  the  meaning  or  moral  of  his  signs  and  tokens. 

Luc,  I  pray  thee,  moralize  them. 

Bion,  Then  thus.  Baptista  is  safe,  talking  with  the 
deceiving  father  of  a  deceitful  son. 

Luc,  And  what  of  him  ? 

Bion,  His  daughter  is  to  be  brought  bj  you  to  the 
supper. 

Luc,  And  then  ? — 

Bion,  The  old  priest  at  Saint  Luke's  church  is  at  your 
command  at  all  hours. 

Luc.  And  what  of  all  this  ? 

Bion,  I  cannot  tell  ;  except  they  are  bnsied  about  a 
counterfeit  assurance  :•— Take  you  assurance  of  her,  cum 
privilegio  ad  imprimendum  solilm:*  to  the  church  ; — 
take  the  priest,  clerk,  and  some  sufficient  honest  wit- 
nesses : 

If  this  be  not  that  you  look  for,  I  have  no  more  to  say. 
But,  bid  Bianca  farewell  for  ever  and  a  day.  [Going* 

Luc,  Hear'st  thou,  Biondello  ? 

Bion.  I  cannot  tarry  :  I  knew  a  wench  married  in  an 
afternoon  as  she  went  to  the  garden  for  parsley  to  stuff 
a  rabbit ;  and  so  may  you,  sir  ;  and  so  adieu,  sir.  My 
master  hath  appointed  me  to  go  to  Saint  Luke's,  to  bid 
the  priest  be  ready  to  come  against  you  come  with  your 
appendix.  [Exit 

Luc.  I  may,  and  will,  if  she  be  so  contented  : 
She  will  be  pleas'd,  then  wherefore  should  I  doubt  ? 
Hap  what  hap  may,  I'll  roundly  go  about  her ; 
It  shall  go  hard,  if  Cambio  go  without  her.  [Exit. 

SCENE  V. 
A  public  Road.     Enter  Petruchio,  Katharina,  and  HoR- 

TENSIO. 

Pet,  Come  on,  o'God's  name  ;  once  more  toward  out 
father's. 
Good  Lord,  how  bright  and  goodly  shines  the  moon  ! 
Kath.  The  moon !  the  sun  ;  it  is  not  moonlight  now. 
Pet.  I  say,  it  is  the  moon  that  shines  so  bright. 
Kath.  I  know,  it  is  the  sun  that  shines  so  bright. 
Pet,  Now,  by  my  mother's  son,  and  that's  myself, 

[31  It  is  ticarce  necessary  to  observe,  that  these  are  the  words  which  commooljr 
were  put  oo  books  where  an  exclusive  right  had  been  granted  to  particular  peraooi 
for  printing  thenu    K££0. 
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It  shall  be  mooD»  or  star,  or  what  I  list. 
Or  ere  I  jouraej  to  your  father's  house  : — 
Go  on,  and  fetch  our  horses  back  again. — 
Eirermore  cross'd,  and  cross'd  ;  nothing  but  cross'd  { 

Hor.  Say  as  he  says,  or  we  shall  never  go. 

Kaih.  Forward,  I  pray,  since  we  have  come  so  &r. 
And  be  it  moon,  or  sun,  or  what  you  please  : 
And  if  you  please  to  call  it  a  rush  candle, 
Henceforth  I  vow  it  shall  be  so  for  me. 

Pet,  I  say,  it  is  the  moon. 

KcUh.  I  know  it  is. 

Pet.  Nay,  then  you  lie  ;  it  is  the  blessed  sun. 

KoUh.  Then,  God  be  bless'd,  it  is  the  blessed  son :— - 
But  sun  it  is  not,  when  you  say  it  is  not ; 
And  the  moon  changes,  even  as  your  mind. 
What  you  will  have  it  nam'd,  even  that  it  is  ; 
And  so  it  shall  be  so,  for  Katharine. 

Hor,  Petruchio,  go  thy  ways  ;  the  field  is  won. 

Pet.  Well,  forward,  forward :  thus  the  bowl  should  roD^ 
And  not  unluckily  against  the  bias. — 
But  soil ;  what  company  is  coming  here  ? 

Enter  Vincentio,  in  a  travelling  dresf. 
Good-morrow,  gentle  mistress  :  Where  away  ? 

[To  Vincentio. 
— Tell  me,  sweet  Kate,  and  tell  me  truly  too, 
Hast  thou  beheld  a  fresher  gentlewoman  ? 
Such  war  of  white  and  red  within  her  cheeks ! 
What  stars  do  spangle  heaven  with  such  beauty, 
As  those  two  eyes  become  that  heavenly  face  ? — 
Fair  lovely  maid,  once  more  good  day  to  thee :  — 
Sweet  Kate,  embrace  her  for  her  beauty's  sake 

Hor.  'A  will  make  the  man  mad,  to  make  a  woman 
of  him. 

Kalh.  Young  budding  virgin,  fair,  and  fresh,  and  sweet. 
Whither  away  ;  or  where  is  thy  abode  ? 
Happy  the  parents  of  so  fair  a  child  ; 
Happier  the  man,  whom  favourable  stars 
411ot  thee  for  his  lovely  bed-fellow ! 

Pet.  Why,  how  now,  Kate  !  I  hope  thou  art  not  mad ; 
This  is  a  man,  old,  wrinkled,  faded,  withered  ; 
And  not  a  maiden,  as  thou  say'st  he  is. 

Kath.  Pardon,  old  father,  my  mistaking  eyes, 
That  have  been  so  bedazzled  with  the  8ua» 
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That  every  thing  I  look  on  seemeth  green  ;* 
Now  I  perceive,  thou  art  a  reverend  father ; 
Pardon,  I  pray  thee,  for  my  mad  mistaking. 

Pet.  Do,  good  old  grandsire  ;  and,  withal,  make  knowD 
Which  way  thou  travellest :  if  along  with  us, 
We  shall  be  joyful  of  thy  company. 

Fin.  Fair  sir, — and  you,  my  meay  mistress, — 
That  with  your  strange  encounter  much  amaz'd  me  % 
My  name  is  call'd — Vincentio  ;  my  dwelling-— Pisa  j 
And  bound  1  am  to  Padua ;  there  to  visit 
A  son  of  mine,  which  long  I  have  not  seen. 

Pet.  What  is  his  name  ? 

Fin.  Lucentio,  gentle  sir. 

Pet.  Happily  met ;  the  happier  for  thy  son. 
And  now  by  law,  as  well  as  reverend  age, 
I  may  entitle  thee — ^my  loving  father ; 
The  sister  to  my  wife,  this  gentlewoman, 
Thy  son  by  this  hath  married :  Wonder  not. 
Nor  be  not  griev'd  ;  she  is  of  good  esteem, 
Her  dowry  wealthy,  and  of  worthy  birth ; 
fieside,  so  qualified  as  may  beseem 
The  spouse  of  any  noble  gentleman. 
Let  me  embrace  with  old  Vincentio  : 
And  wander  we  to  see  thy  honest  son, 
Who  will  of  thy  arrival  be  full  joyous. 

Fin.  But  is  this  true  ?  or  is  it  else  your  pleasure. 
Like  pleasant  travellers,  to  break  a  jest 
Upon  the  company  you  overtake  ? 

Hor.  I  do  assure  thee,  father,  so  it  is. 

Pet.  Come,  go  along,  and  see  the  truth  hereof; 
For  our  first  merriment  hath  made  thee  jealous. 

[Exe.  Pet.  Kath.  and  Viw 

Hor.  Well,  Petruchio,  this  bath  put  me  in  heart. 
Have  to  my  widow  ;  and  if  she  be  fro  ward. 
Then  hast  thou  taught  Hortensio  to  be  untoward. 

[Exit. 

14]  Sbiketpeare's  obNrrttioa  on  Um  pteooBemor  oiturt  ar«  Ttrr  accurate. 
Wlien  OM  hMM  nt  long  In  the  sunshine,  the  surrounding  objects  will  often  appear 
tinced  Willi  frttn.    Tlie  reason  is  assigned  by  mmnj  of  the  writers  on  optics. 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. — Padua.     Before  Lucentio's  House.     Enter  on 

one  nde  Biondello,  Lucentio,  and  Bianca  ;  Gremio 

walking  on  the  other  side, 

Biondello. 
Softly  and  swifUj,  sir  ;  for  the  priest  is  ready. 

Lmc.  I  fly,  Biondello :  but  tfaey  may  chance  to  need 
thee  at  home,  therefore  leave  us. 

Bion.  Nay,  faith,  I'll  see  the  church  o' your  back ;  and 
then  come  back  to  my  m^ter  as  soon  as  I  can. 

[Exeunt  Luc.  Bian.  and  Biondello. 

Gre.  I  marvel  Cambio  comes  not  all  this  while. 
Enter  Petruchio,  Katharina,  Vincentio,  and  AttendafOi, 

Pet.  Sir,  here's  the  door,  this  is  Lucentio's  house , 
My  father's  bears  more  toward  the  market-place  ; 
Thither  must  I,  and  here  I  leave  you,  sir. 

Fin.  You  shall  not  choose  but  drink  before  you  go  , 
I  think,  I  shall  command  your  welcome  here. 
And,  by  all  likelihood,  some  cheer  is  toward.        [Knocks. 

Gre,  They're  busy  within,  you  were  best  knock  louder. 
Enter  Pedant  above,  at  a  window. 

Ped.  What's  he,  that  knocks  as  he  would  beat  down  the 
gate? 

Fin.  Is  signior  Lucentio  within,  sir  ? 

Ped.  He's  within,  sir,  but  not  to  be  spoken  withal. 

Fin.  What  if  a  man  bring  him  a  hundred  pound  or 
two,  to  make  merry  withal. 

Ped.  Keep  your  hundred  pounds  to  yourself;  he  shall 
need  none,  so  long  as  I  live. 

Pet.  Nay,  I  told  you,  your  son  was  beloved  in  Padua. 
— Do  you  hear,  sir  ? — to  leave  frivolous  circumstances, ^ — 
I  pray  you,  tell  signior  Lucentio,  that  his  father  is  come 
from  Pisa,  and  is  here  at  the  door  to  speak  with  him. 

Ped.  Thou  liest ;  his  father  is  come  from  Pisa,  and  here 
looking  out  at  the  window. 

Fin.  Art  thou  his  father  ? 

Ped.  Ay,  sir ;  so  his  mother  says,  if  I  may  believe  her. 

Put.  Why,  how  now,  gentleman !  [To  Vincentio.] 
why,  this  is  flat  knavery,  to  take  upon  you  another  man's 
name. 
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Ped.  Lay  hands  oq  the  yillain  ;  I  helieve,  'a  means  to 
cozen  somehody  in  this  city  under  my  countenance. 
Re-enter  Biondello. 

Eton.  I  have  seen  them  in  the  church  together ;  God 
send  'em  good  shipping ! — But  who  is  here  ?  mine  old 
master,  Vincentio  ?  now  we  are  undone,  and  hrought  to 
nothing. 

Fin.  Come  hither,  crack-hemp.        [Seeing  Biondello. 

Bion.  I  hope,  1  may  choose,  sir. 

Fin.  Come  hither,  you  rogue  ;  What,  have  you  forgot 
me? 

Bion,  Forgot  you  ?  no,  sir  :  I  could  not  forget  you,  foi 
I  tiever  saw  you  before  in  all  my  life. 

Fin.  What,  you  notorious  villain,  didst  thou  never  see 
thy  master's  father,  Vincentio  ? 

Bion.  What,  my  old,  worshipful  old  master  ?  yes,  mar- 
ry, sir  ;  see  where  he  looks  out  of  the  window. 

Fin.  Is't  so,  indeed  ?  [Beats  Biondello. 

Bion.  Help,  help,  help  !  here's  a  madman  will  murder 
me !  [Exit. 

Ped.  Help,  son  !  help,  signior  Baptista ! 

[Exit  from  the  window. 

Pet.  Pr'ythee,  Kate,  let's  stand  aside,  and  see  the  end 
of  this  controversy.  [They  retire. 

Re-enter  Pedant  below ;  Baptista,  Tranio,  and  Servants. 

Tra.  Sir,  what  are  you,  that  offer  to  beat  my  servant  ? 

Fin.  What  am  I,  sir  ?  nay,  what  are  you,  sir  ?^-0 
immortal  gods !  O  fine  villain !  A  silken  doublet !  a  vel- 
vet hose  !  a  scarlet  cloak !  and  a  copatain  hat  !^ — O,  I 
am  undone !  I  am  undone  \  while  1  play  the  good  hus- 
band at  home,  my  son  and  my  servant  spend  all  at  the 
university. 

Tra.  How  now !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Bap.  What,  is  the  man  lunatic  ? 

Tra.  Sir,  you  seem  a  sober  ancient  gentleman  by  your 
habit,  but  your  words  shew  you  a  madman :  Why.  sir, 
what  concerns  it  you,  if  I  wear  pearl  and  gold  ?  I  thank 
my  good  father,  1  am  able  to  maintain  it. 

[5]  A  Copatain  kat,  is,  I  believe,  a  hat  with  a  conical  crown,  such  as  was  ancient 
f  worn  by  well-dressed  men.    JOHNSON. 
In  Stubb8*8  Anatomie  of  Abuses,  printed  1595,  there  is  an  entire  chapter  **  on  tb« 


ly  worn  by  well-dressed  men.    JOHNSON. 

In  Stubbs's  Anatomie  of  Abuses,  printed  15    . 
faattes  of  England,*'  beginning  thus :— **  Sometimes  they  use  them  sharpe  on  the 


erowne.  pearking  up  lilie  the  speare  or  shaft  of  a  steeple,  itudini  a  quarter  ^^* 
yard  aboye  the  erowne  of  tbek  hends,**  lie.    8TESVSN& 
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Fin.  Thy  father? — O,  yillain!  he  is  a  sail-maker  in 
Bergamo. 

Bap.  You  mistake,  sir;  you  mistake,  sir:  Pray,  what 
do  you  think  is  his  name  ? 

Fin,  His  name  ?  as  if  I  knew  not  his  name  :  I  have 
brought  him  up  ever  since  he  was  three  years  old,  and 
his  name  is — Tranio. 

Ped.  Away,  away,  mad  ass !  his  name  is  Lucentio  ;  and 
he  is  mine  only  son,  and  heir  to  the  lands  of  me,  signior 
Vincentio. 

Fin,  Lucentio!  O,  he  hath  murdered  his  master! — 
Lay  hold  on  him,  I  charge  you,  in  the  duke's  name : — 
O,  my  son,  my  son  ! — tell  me,  thou  villain,  where  is  my 
SOD  Lucentio  ? 

Tra.  Call  forth  an  officer  :  [Enter  one  mth  an  O^cerJ] 
carry  this  mad  knave  to  the  gaol : — ^Father  Baptista,  1 
charge  you  see,  that  he  be  forthcoming. 

Fin,  Carry  me  to  the  gaol ! 

Gre,  Stay,  officer  ;  he  shall  not  go  to  prison. 

Bap,  Talk  not,  signior  Gremio  ;  I  say,  he  shall  go  to 
prison. 

Gre.  Take  heed,  signior  Baptista,  lest  you  be  coney- 
catched  in  this  business  ;^  I  dare  swear,  this  is  the 
right  Vincentio. 

Ped,  Swear,  if  thou  darest. 

Chre,  Nay,  I  dare  not  swear  it. 

Tra,  Then  thou  wert  best  say,  that  I  am  not  Lucentio. 

Ore.  Yes,  I  know  thee  to  be  signior  Lucentio. 

Bap,  Away  with  the  dotard  ;  to  the  gaol  with  him. 

Fin,  Thus  strangers  may  be  haled  and  abus'd  :— 
O  monstrous  villain ! 

Re-enter  Biondello,  wilh  Lucentio  and  Bianca. 

Bion.  O,  we  are  spoiled,  and — Yonder  he  is  5  deny  him, 
forswear  him,  or  else  we  are  all  undone. 

Luc,  Pardon,  sweet  father.  ,         [Kneeling, 

Fin.  Lives  my  sweetest  son  ? 

[BioN.  Tra.  and  Pedant  run  trnt,^ 

Bian.  Pardon,  dear  father.  [Kneeling. 

Bap.  How  hast  thou  offended  ? — 
Where  is  Lucentio  ? 

Lmc.  Here's  Lucentio, 

m  Comg-emMUd^l  e.  deceired,  cheated.    STEEVEK8. 
(7]  The  old  eopy  nys-or/uf  us  mo^  be,    RITSON. 
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Right  SOD  xado  the  right  VinceDtio  ; 

That  hare  by  marriage  made  thy  daughter  miDe, 

While  counterfeit  supposes  blear'd  thine  eyne.* 

Ore.  Here's  packing,^  with  a  witness,  to  deceive  us  all! 

Fin,  Where  is  that  damned  villain,  Tranio, 
That  ^c'd  and  bray'd  me  in  this  matter  so  ? 

Bap.  Why,  tell  me,  is  not  this  my  Cambio  ? 

Bian.  Cambio'  is  chang'd  into  Lucentio, 

Lmc.  Love  wrought  these  miracles.     Bianca's  lore 
Made  m€  exchange  my  state  with  Tranio, 
While  he  did  bear  my  countenance  in  the  town| 
And  happily  I  have  ai^iy*d  at  last 
Unto  the  wished  haven  of  my  bliss : — 
What  Tranio  did,  myself  enforced  him  to ; 
Then  pardon  him,  sweet  father,  for  my  sake. 

Fin,  I'll  slit  the  villain's  nose,  that  would  have  sent  me 
to  the  gaol. 

Bap,  But  do  you  hear,  sir  ?  [To  Luc]  Have  you  mar- 
ried my  daughter  without  asking  my  good-will  ? 

Fin,  Fear  not,  Baptista  ;  we  will  content  you,  go  to : 
But  I  will  in,  to  be  revenged  for  this  villany.  [Exit, 

Bap,  And  I,  to  sound  the  depth  of  this  knavery.  [Exit. 

Lmc,    Look  not    pale,    Bianca;    thy   father   will  not 
frown.  [Exeunt  Luc.  and  Bian. 

Gre,  My  cake  is  dough :'  But  I'll  in  among  the  rest ; 
Out  of  hope  of  all, — ^but  my  share  of  the  feast.         lExit 

Petruchio  and  Katharina  advance, 
Kath.  Husband,  let's  follow,  to  see  the  end  of  this  ado 
Pet,  First  kiss  me,  Kate,  and  we  will. 
Kaih,  What,  in  the  midst  of  the  street? 
Pet,  What,  art  thou  ashamed  of  me  ? 
Kath.  No,  sir ;  God  forbid  : — ^but  ashamed  to  kiss. 
Pet,  Why,  then  let's  home  again  : — Come,  sirrah,  let's 
away. 

[8]  To  blear  thi  eye,  was  an  ancient  phraM  signifjing  to  ieeeivt,    STEE VE17S. 

[9]  Le.  plotting,  underhand  contriTance.    8TEEVENS. 

[1  ]  Tbia  ii  a  prorerbial  ezprenion,  wliieh  was  gentrally  mod  wbtn  any  pr(0«ct 
Bttcarried.    MALONE. 

Rather  when  anj  disappointment  was  sustained,  contrary  to  every  appearance  or 
expectation.  Howel,  in  one  of  his  letters,  Doentioniog  the  birth  of  Loun  the  Foui^ 
teenth,  save— "  The  Queen  is  delivered  of  a  Dauphin,  the  wonderfuUest  thing  of 
tbb  kind  that  an v  story  can  parallel,  for  this  is  the  three-and-twentieth  year  since 
•be  was  married,  and  bath  continued  childless  all  tbia  while.  So  that  now  Mo»- 
iiwir*scitef«tfo«r*-**    REED. 
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Kaih*  Nay,  I  will  give  thee  a  kiss :  now  pray  thee, 

love,  stay. 
Pet.  Is  not  this  well  ? — Come,  my  sweet  Kate  ; 
Better  once  than  never,  for  never  too  late.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

A  Room  in  Lucentio's  House.  A  Banquet  $et  out.  Enter 
Baptista,  Vincentio,  Gremio,  the  Pedant,  Lucentio, 
BiANCA,  Petruchio,  Katharina,  Hortensio,  and 
Widow.  Tranio,  Biondello,  Grumio,  and  others ,  at- 
tending. 

Luc.  At  last,  though  long,  our  jarring  notes  agree : 
And  time  it  is,  when  raging  war  is  done. 
To  smile  at  'scapes  and  perils  overblown. — 
My  fair  Bianca,  bid  my  father  welcome, 
While  1  with  self-same  kindness  welcome  thine  : — 
Brother  Petruchio, — sister  Katharina, — 
And  thou,  Hortensio,  with  thy  loving  widow, — 
Feast  with  the  best,  and  welcome  to  my  house ; 
My  banquet  is  to  close  our  stomachs  up. 
After  our  great  good  cheer  :  Pray  you,  sit  down  ; 
For  now  we  sit  to  chat,  as  well  as  eat. 

[They  sit  at  table* 

Pet.  Nothing  but  sit  and  sit,  and  eat  and  eat ! 

Bap.  Padua  affords  this  kindness,  son  Petruchio. 

Pet.  Padua  affords  nothing  but  what  is  kind. 

Hor.  For  both  our  sakes,  I  would  that  word  were  true. 

Pet.  Now,  for  my  life,  Hortensio  fears  his  widow.' 

Wid.  Then  never  trust  me  if  I  be  afeard. 

Pet.  Tou  are  sensible,  and  yet  you  miss  my  sense ; 
I  mean,  Hortensio  is  afeard  of  you. 

Wid,  He  that  is  giddy,  thinks  the  world  turns  round. 

Pet.  Roundly  replied. 

Kath.  Mistress,  how  mean  you  that  i 

Wid.  Thus  I  conceive  by  him. 

Pet.  Conceives  by  me ! — How  likes  Hortensio  that? 

Hor.  My  widow  says,  thus  she  conceives  her  tale. 

Pet.    Very   well  mended :   Kiss  him  for  that,  good 
widow. 

(a]  To yecr,  ai  baa  been  alreaay  observed,  meaot  in  our  author's  time  both  to 
dread,  and  to  intimidate.  The  widow  understands  the  word  in  the  latter  seoae;  and 
PeCrurhio  tella  lier,  he  used  it  in  the  former,    itf  ALONE. 
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*Ti8  ten  to  one  it  maim'd  you  two  outright 

Bap.  Now,  in  good  sadness,  son  Petruchio,t 
I  think  thou  hast  the  veriest  shrew  of  all. 

Pet,  Well,  I  say — no :  and  therefore,  for  assurance^ 
Let's  each  one  send  unto  his  wife  ; 
And  he,  whose  wife  is  most  ohedient 
To  come  at  first  when  he  doth  send  for  her. 
Shall!  win  the  wager  which  we  will  propose* 

Hor.  Content :—  What  is  the  wager  ? 

Luc.  Twenty  crowns. 

Pet,  Twenty  crowns  ! 
ril  venture  so  much  on  my  hawk,  or  hound. 
But  twenty  times  so  muCh  upon  my  wife. 
'  Lmc.  a  hundred  then. 

Hor.  Content. 

Pet.  A  match  ;  'tis  done. 

Hor.  Who  shall  beg^n  ? 

Luc.  That  will  I.— Go, 
Biondello,  bid  your  mistress  come  to  me. 

Bion.  I  go.  [Exit. 

Bap,  Son,  I  will  be  your  half,  Bianca  comes. 

Luc.  V\\  have  no  halves  ;  I'll  bear  it  all  myself 

Re-enter  Biondello. 
—How  now !  what  news  ? 

Bion,  Sir,  my  mistress  sends  you  word 
That  she  is  busy,  and  she  cannot  come. 

Pet.  How  I  she  is  busy,  and  she  cannot  come  1 
Is  that  an  answer  ? 

Gre.  Ay,  and  a  kind  one  too : 
Pray  God,  sir,  your  wife  send  you  not  a  worse. 

Pet.  I  hope,  better. 

Hor.  Sirrah,  Biondello,  go,  and  entreat  my  wife 
To  come  to  me  forthwith.  [Exit  Biondello 

Pet,  O,  ho!  entreal  her! 
Nay,  then  she  must  needs  come. 

Hor.  I  am  afraid,  sir. 
Do  what  you  can,  your's  will  not  be  entreated. 

Re-enter  Biondello. 
Now  Where's  my  wife  ? 

Bion*  She  says,  you  have  some  goodly  jest  in  hand ; 
She  will  not  come  ;  she  bids  you  come  to  her. 

Pet.  Worse  and  worse ;  she  will  not  come  I  O  vile, 
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Intolerable,  not  to  be  endur'd ! — 

Sirrah,  Grumio,  go  to  your  mistress ; 

Say,  I  command  her  to  come  to  me.  [Exit  Gruil 

Hor.  I  know  her  answer. 

Pet.  What? 

Hor.  She  will  not  come. 

Pet.  The  fouler  fortune  mine,  and  there  an  end. 
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Pet  Katharine y  I  charge  thee,  tell  these  headstrong 
women 
What  duty  they  do  owe  their  lords  and  husbands. 

Wid.  Come,  come,  yoa're  mocking  ;  we  will  have  no 
telling. 

Pet  Come  on,  I  say  ;  and  first  begin  with  her. 

Wid.  She  shall  not 

Pet,  I  say,  she  shall ; — and  first  begin  with  her. 

Kath.  Fye  !  fye  !  unknit  that  threatening  unkind  brow ; 
And  dart  not  scomfiil  glances  from  those  eyes. 
To  wound  thy  lord,  thy  king,  thy  governor : 
It  blots  thy  beauty,  as  frost  bites  the  meads ; 
Confounds  thy  fame  as  whirlwinds  shake  fair  bads  $ 
And  in  no  sense  is  meet,  or  amiable. 
A  woman  movM  is  hke  a  fountain  troubled, 
Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  berefl  of  beauty ; 
And  while  it  is  so,  none  so  dry  or  thirsty 
Will  deign  to  sip,  or  touch  one  drop  of  it. 
Thy  husband  is  thy  lord,  thy  life,  thy  keeper, 
Thy  head,  thy  sovereign  ;  one  that  cares  for  thee, 
And  for  thy  maintenance  :  commits  his  body 
To  painful  labour,  both  by  sea  and  land  ; 
To  watch  the  night  in  storms,  the  day  in  cold, 
While  thou  liest  warm  at  home,  secure  and  safe  ; 
And  craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands, 
But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience  ; — 
Too  little  payment  for  so  great  a  debt. 
Such  duty  as  the  subject  owes  the  prince. 
Even  such,  a  woman  oweth  to  her  husband  : 
And,  when  she's  froward,  peevish,  sullen,  sour. 
And,  not  obedient  to  his  honest  will. 
What  is  she,  but  a  foul  contending  rebel. 
And  graceless  traitor  to  her  loving  lord  ? — 
I  am  ashamM,  that  women  are  so  simple 
To  ofier  war,  where  they  should  kneel  for  peace ; 
Or  seek  for  rule,  supremacy,  and  sWay, 
When  they  are  bound  to  serve,  love,  and  obey. 
Why  are  our  bodies  sofl,  and  weak,  and  smooth. 
Unapt  to  toil  and  trouble  in  the  world ; 
But  that  our  sofl  conditions  and  our  hearts. 
Should  well  ag^ee  with  our  external  parts  ? 
Come,  come,  you  froward  and  unable  worms ! 
My  mind  hath  been  as  big  as  one  of  yours. 
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Mj  heart  as  great ;  my  reason,  haply,  more, 

To  bandy  word  for  word,  and  frown  for  frown : 

But  now,  I  see  our  lances  are  but  straws ; 

Our  strength  as  weak,  our  weakness  past  compare,— 

That  seeming  to  be  most,  which  we  least  are 

Then  veil  your  stomachs,*  for  it  is  no  boot ; 

And  place  your  hands  below  your  husband's  foot : 

In  token  of  which  duty,  if  he  please, 

My  hand  is  ready,  may  it  do  him  ease. 

Pet,  Why,  there's  a  wench  ! — Come  on,  and  kiss  me^ 
Kate. 

Lam:.  Well,  go  thy  ways,  old  lad  ;  for  thou  shalt  ha't. 

Vin,  'Tis  a  good  hearing,  when  children  are  toward. 

Lmc,  But  a  harsh  hearing,  when  women  are  froward. 

Pet.  Come,  Kate,  we'll  to-bed  :— 
We  three  are  married,  but  you  two  are  sped.* 
Twas  I  won  the  wager,  though  you  hit  the  white  ;^ 

[To  LUCENTIO. 

And,  being  a  winner,  God  give  you  good-night ! 

[Exe.  Petruchio  and  Katharina. 
Hor.    Now   go    thy  ways,    thou  hast  tam'd    a   curst 

shrew.* 
Imc.  'Tis  a  wonder,  by  your  leave,  she  will  be  tam'd  so, 

[Exeunt^ 

[S]  I.  e.  abate  your  pride,  jour  ipirit.    STEEVENS. 

[6]  i.  e.  the  fate  of  you  both  is  decided ;  for  you  have  wives  who  exhibit  early 
proofs  of  disobedience.    STEEVENS. 

[7]  To  bit  the  white  is  a  phrase  borrowed  from  archery :  the  mark  was  commonly 
white.    Here  it  alludes  to  the  name,  Aimca,  or  fvAite.    JOHNSON. 

[8]  As  this  was  meant  for  a  rhyming  couplet,  it  should  be  observed  that  anciently 
the  word— shrew  was  pronounced  as  if  it  had  been  written — shrow.  Thus,  in  Mr. 
Lodge's  riluttrationt  of  EnglUh  History,  Vol.  II.  p.  164,  Burghley  calls  Lord 
Shrewsbury— Shrewsbury.    See,  also,  the  same  work.  Vol.  II.  p.  168—9. 

STEEVENS. 

rj  At  the  conclusion  of  this  piece,  Mr.  Pope  continued  his  insertions  lh)m  the 
play,  as  follows : 

*  Enter  tmo  Servants,  bearing  Sir  in  his  onm  apparel,  ofut  leaving  him  on  the  stage. 
Then  enter  a  Tapster. 

**  Sly.   [anaking.]   Sim,  give's  some   more  wine. What,  all    the  players 

gone  !^— Am  I  not  a  lord  ? 

**  Tap.  A  lord,  with  a  murrain  ?— Come,  art  thou  drunk  still ! 

•*5Iy.  Who's  this!  Tapster!— Ob,  I  have  bad  the  bravest  dream  that  ever  thou 
beard*8t  in  all  thy  life. 

**  Tap.  Yea,  marry,  but  thou  hadst  best  get  thee  home,  for  your  wife  will  curse 
you  for  drearohig  here  all  night. 

**  Sly.  Will  she  !  I  know  how  to  tanu  a  shrew.  I  dreamt  upon  it  all  this  night, 
and  thou  bast  wak'd  me  out  of  the  best  dream  that  ever  I  had.  But  1*11  to  my  wife, 
and  tame  her  too,  if  she  anger  me.** 

These  passages,  which  have  been  hitherto  printed  as  part  of  the  work  of  Shakes- 
iieare,  1  nave  sunk  Into  the  notes,  that  tb«>y'may  be  preawved,  as  they  seem  .0  b« 
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oecetury  to  tbc'  iotefrity  of  ttko  piece,  tbouf h  they  really  eonpoee  oo  put  ctf  H, 
being  not  published  in  the  folio,  1623.  Mr.  Pope,  however,  hts  quoted  them  witJi 
a  defrree  of  ineccuracv  which  would  have  deserved  censure,  bad  tbey  been  of 
ereater  coosequeuce  than  they  are.  The  players  delivered  down  this  comedy, 
among  the  rest,  as  one  of  Shakeapeare's  own ;  and  its  intrinsic  merit  bears  aufficient 
•videace  to  the  propriety  of  tbeir  dectsioiL 

May  I  add  a  few  reasons  why  I  neither  believe  the  former  comedy  of  TTis 
TttmUif  qf  the  Shrew,  1607,  nor  tbe  old  play  of  King  John,  in  two  Parts,  to  have 
been  the  woric  of  Shakespeare?  He  generally  followed  ertry  novel  or  history 
from  whence  he  toolc  his  plots,  as  closely  as  he  could;  and  is  so  often  indebted  to 
these  originals  for  his  very  thoughts  and  expressions,  that  we  may  fairly  pronounce 
him  not  to  have  been  above  borrowing,  to  spare  himself  the  labour  of  invention. 
It  is  therefore  probable,  that  both  these  plays,  (like  that  of  King  Henry  V.  in  which 
Oldcastle  is  introduced,)  were  the  unsuccessful  performances  of  contemporary 
players.  Sbalcespeare  saw  tbey  were  meanly  written,  and  yet  that  tbeir  plans 
were  such  as  would  furnish  incidents  for  a  better  dramatist  He  therefore  might 
lazily  adopt  the  order  of  their  scenes,  still  writing  the  dialogue  anew,  and  inserting 
little  more  from  either  piece,  than  a  few  lines  which  he  might  think  worth  pre- 
■ert  ing,  or  was  too  much  In  haste  to  alter.  It  Is  no  uocommon  thing  la  the  literary 
world,  to  see  the  track  of  others  followed  by  those  who  would  never  have  {iveo 
tbesiselves  tbe  trouble  to  mark  out  one  of  their  owo.    STEEVENS. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED .♦ 


King  of  Franae. 

Duke  of  Florence. 

BERTRAUy  count  of  Rousillon. 

Lafeu,  an  old  lord. 

FAROLLESy^  a  follower  of  Bertram. 

Several  young  French  Lords,  that  serve  with  Bertram  in  ths 

Florentine  war. 
^^ard,    }  servants  to  the  counUss  of  Rousillon 
A  Page. 

Countess  of  Rousillon y  mother  to  Bertram, 

Helena,  a  gentlewoman^  protected  by  the  countess. 

An  old  Widow  of  Florence. 

Diana,  daughter  to  the  widow. 

VioLENTA,    )  neighbours  and  friends  to  the  widow 

Lordsy  attending  on  the  king;  Officers^  SoldierSy  4^.  French 
and  Florentine. 

SCEJ^E— Partly  in  France,  and  partly  in  Tuscany. 


•  The  persons  were  first  enumerated  by  Rowe. 

+  I  suppose  we  should  write  this  nwne— Par^k* ;  L  e.  a  creature  made  up  of 
empty  words.    STEEVEKS. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

All's  well  that  end*  well.]  The  story  of  AWi  weK 
tkat  endi  well^  or,  as  I  suppose  it  to  have  been  sometimes 
called,  Love^t  Labour  Wonne^  is  originally  indeed  the  pro* 
perty  of  Boccace,  but  it  came  immediately  to  Shakespeare 
from  Painter's  Giletza  of  Narbon^  in  the  First  Vol.  of  the 
Palace  of  Pleasure^  4to.  1566,  p.  88.  Farmer. 

Shakespeare  is  indebted  to  the  Dovel  only  for  a  few 
leading  circumstances  in  the  graver  parts  of  the  piece. 
The  comic  business  appears  to  be  entirely  of  his  own  for- 
mation. Steeyens 

This  comedy,  I  imagine,  was  written  in  1598.  See  An 
Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Order  of  Shakespeare"* s  Plays. 
Vol.  II.  Malone. 
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skilful  enough  to  have  lived  still,  if  knowledge  could  be 
set  up  against  mortality. 

Ber.  What  is  it,  my  good  lord,  the  king  languishes  of  I 

Laf.  A  fistula,  my  lord. 

Ber.  I  heard  not  of  it  before. 

Laf.  I  would,  it  were  not  notorious. — ^Was  this  gen^Je- 
woman  the  daughter  of  Gerard  de  Narbon  ? 

Count,  His  sole  child,  my  lord ;  and  bequeathed  to 
my  overlooking.  I  have  those  hopes  of  her  good,  that 
her  education  promises :  her  dispositions  she  inherits, 
which  make  fair  gifls  fairer  ;  for  where  an  unclean  mind 
carries  virtuous  qualities,  there  commendations  go  with 
pity,  they  are  virtues  and  traitors  too ;  in  her  they  are 
the  better  for  their  simpleness ;  she  derives  her  honesty, 
and  achieves  her  goodness.* 

Laf.  Your  commendations,  madam,  get  from  her  tears. 

Count,  'Tis  the  best  brine  a  maiden  can  season  her 
praise  in.  The  remembrance  of  her  father  never  ap- 
proaches her  heart,  but  the  tyranny  of  her  sorrows  takes 
all  livelihood  from  her  cheek. — No  more  of  this,  Helena, 
go  to,  no  more  ;  lest  it  be  rather  thought  you  affect  a 
sorrow,  than  to  have. 

HeL  I  do  afiiect  a  sorrow,  indeed,  bat  I  have  it  too.* 

Laf.  Moderate  lamentation  is  the  right  of  the  dead, 
excessive  grief  the  enemy  to  the  living 

Count,  If  the  living  be  enemy  to  the  grief,  the  excess 
makes  it  soon  mortal. 

{a]  By  virtuout  fualitUi  are  meant  qualities  of  good  b>«eding  and  erudition ;  on 
this  account  it  b*  ihe  says,  ttiat,  in  an  ill  mind  these  *  virtuous  qualities  are  vir- 
tues and  traitors  too  :*  i.  e.  the  advantages  of  education  enable  an  ill  roii^d  to  go 
further  in  wickedness  than  it  could  have  done  without  them.    WARBURTON. 

Her  ffirtMu  are  the  better  for  their  simpU»egs,—%h9t  is,  ber  excellencies  are  the 
better  because  they  are  artless  and  open,  without  fraud,  without  design.  The 
learned  commentator  has  well  explained  virtuett  but  has  not,  I  think,  reached  the 
force  of  the  word  traitors,  and  therefore  has  not  shown  the  full  extent  of  Shake- 
ipeara*s  masterly  observation'.  Virtues  in  an  unclean  mind  are  virtfus  anA  traitors 
too.  Estimable  and  useful  qualities,  joined  with  an  evil  disposition,  give  that  evil 
disposition  power  over  others,  who,  by  admiring  the  virtue,  are  betrayed  to  the 
malevolence.  The  Tattler^  mentioning  the  sharpers  of  his  time,  observes,  that 
■ome  of  them  are  men  of  such  elegance  and  knowledge,  that  a  goung  man  who 
falls  into  their  way  is  betraved  as  much  by  his  judgment  as  his  passions. 

JOHNSON. 
[.1]  Helena  has,  I  believe,  a  meaning  here,  that  she  does  not  wish  should  be  un- 
flerstood  by  the  countess.  Her  affected  sorrow  was  for  the  death  of  her  father ;  her 
real  gri^  for  the  lowness  of  her  situation,  which  she  feared  would  for  ever  be  a  bar 
Co  her  union  with  her  beloved  Bertram.  Her  own  words  afterwards  fully  support 
this  interpretation  : 

**  1  think  not  on  my  father;-- 

•• W  hat  was  he  like  1 

**  I  have  forgot  him ;  my  imagination 

**  Carries  no  favour  in  it  but  Bertram's : 

•M  am  undone.**    M ALONE. 
The  line  should  l>e  particularly  attended  to,  as  it  tends  to  explain  edme  inbM- 
queiit  passages  which  nave  hitherto  been  misunderstood.    M  MASON. 
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Ber.  Madam,  I  desire  your  holy  wishes. 
Laf.  How  understand  we  that  ? 

Count,  Be  thou  blest,  Bertram !  and  succeed  thy  father 
In  manners,  as  in  shape  !  thy  blood,  and  virtue. 
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But  now  he's  gone,. and  my  idolatrous  fancy 
Must  sanctify  his  relics.     Who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Parolles. 
One  that  goes  with  him  :  I  love  him  for  his  sake  ; 
And  yet  I  know  him  a  notorious  liar, 
Think  him  a  great  way  fool,  solely  a  coward ; 
Tet  these  fix'd  evils  sit  so  fit  in  him, 
That  they  take  place,  when  virtue's  steely  hones 
Look  bleak  in  the  cold  wind :  withal,  full  oil  we  see 
Cold  wisdom  waiting  on  superfluous  folly.* 

Par,  Save  you,  fair  queen. 

Hel.  And  you,  monlrch 

Par.  No. 

HeL  And  no. 

Par.  Are  you  meditating  on  virginity  ? 

Hel.  Ay.  You  have  some  stain  of  soldier  in  yon  ;^  let 
me  ask  you  a  question :  Man  is  enemy  to  virginity  ;  how 
may  we  barricadq  it  against  him  ? 

Par.  Keep  him  out. 

Hel.  But  he  assails ;  ahd  our  virginity,  though  valiant 
in  the  defence,  yet  is  weak :  unfold  to  us  some  warlike 
resistance. 

Par.  Ther3  is  none  ;  man,  sitting  down  before  you, 
will  undermine  you,  and  blow  jrou  up. 

HeL  Bless  our  poor  virginity  from  underminers,  and 
blowers  up ! — Is  there  no  military  policy,  how  virgins 
might  blow  up  men  ? 

Par.  Virginity,  being  blown  down,  man  will  quicklier  be 
blown  up :  marry,  in  blowing  him  down  ag^in,  with  the 
breach  yourselves  made,  you  lose  your  city.  It  is  not  pol- 
itic m  the  commonwealth  of  nature,  to  preserve  virginity. 
Loss  of  virginity  is  rational  increase  ;  and  there  was  nev- 
er virgin  got,  till  virginity  was  first  lost.  That,  you  wer«3 
made  of,  is  metal  to  make  virgins.  Virginity ,  by  beinj 
once  lost,  may  be  ten  times  found  :  by  being  ever  kept, 
it  is  ever  lost :  'tis  too  cold  a  companion ;  away  with  it. 

HeL  I  will  stand  for't  a  little,  though  therefore  I  die  a 
virgin. 

Par.  There's  little  can  be  said  in't ;  'tis  against  the 

[5]  Cold  Tor  oaked ;  as  tuperfluous  for  over-clotbeQ.  Tbia  makes  the  propriety 
of  the  antithesis.    WARBURTON. 

[6]  Stain  for  colour.  Parolles  was  in  red,  as  appears  from  hia  being  afterwards 
tthedred-taa'dhumbU-bee.    WARBURTON. 

Stain  rather  for  what  we  DOw  say  tinctwret  some  qualities,  at  least  siipe.ficial« 
cf  a  soldier.    JOHNSON. 
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rule  of  nature.  To  speak  on  the  part  of  virginity,  is  to 
accuse  your  mothers ;  which  is  most  infallible  disobedi- 
ence. He,  that  hangs  himself,  is  a  virgin  :  virginity  mur- 
ders itself;^  and  should  be  buried  in  high  ways,  aut  of  all 
sanctified  limit,  as  a  desperate  offendress  against  nature. 
Virprinity  breeds  mites,  much  like  a  cheese  :  consumes 
Itself  to  the  very  paring,  and  so  dies  with  feeding  his  own 
stomach.  Besides,  virginity  is  peevish,  proud,  idle,  made 
of  self-love,  which  is  the  most  inhibited  sin  in  the  canon 
Keep  it  not ;  you  cannot  choose  but  lose  by't :  Out  with*t : 
within  ten  years  it  will  make  itself  ten,  which  is  a  goodly 
mcrease  ;  and  the  principal  itself  not  much  the  worse  : 
Away  with't. 

Hel,  How  might  one  do,  sir,  to  lose  it  to  her  own  liking  ? 

Par.  Let  me  see  :  Marry,  ill,  to  like  him  that  ne'er  it 
likes.  'Tis  a  commodity  will  lose  the  gloss  with  lying ; 
the  longer  kept,  the  less  worth  :  off  with't,  while  'tis 
vendible  :  answer  the  time  of  request.  .  Virginity,  like  an 
old  courtier,  wears  her  cap  out  of  fashion  ;  richly  suited, 
but  unsuitable  :  just  like  the  brooch  and  tooth-pick,  which 
wear  not  now :  Your  date  is  better  in  your  pye  and  your 
porridge,  than  in  your  cheek :  And  your  virginity,  your 
old  virginity,  is  like  one  of  our  French  withered  pears ; 
it  looks  il),  it  eats  dryly  ;  marry,  'tis  a  withered  pear  ;  ^t 
was  formerly  better ;  marry,  yet,  'tis  a  withered  pear  • 
Will  you  any  thing  with  it  ? 

Hel.  Not  my  virginity  yet.* 
There  shall  your  master  have  a  thousand  loves/ 
A  mother,  and  a  mistress,  and  a  friend, 
A  phoenix,  captain,  and  an  enemy, 
A  guide,  a  goddess,  and  a  sovereign, 
A  counsellor,  a  traitress,®  and  a  dear ; 
His  humble  ambition,  proud  humilify. 
His  jarring  concord,  and  his  discord  dulcet. 
His  faith,  his  sweet  disaster ;  with  a  world 
Of  pretty,  fond,  adoptions  Christendoms, 

[7]  i.  e.  be  that  hangs  himielf,  and  a  virgin,  are  in  this  circumstance  alike ;  th«7 
%n  hiith  tdf  destroyers.    MALONE. 

[8]  ft  does  not  appear  that  this  rapturous  effusion  or  Helena  vas  designed  to  be 
ioteUlgible  to  ParoUes.  Its  obscurity,  therefore,  may  be  its  merit.  It  sufRcientry 
expiates  what  is  passing  in  the  mind  of  the  spealcer,  to  every  one  but  him  to  whom 
sue  ooes  not  mean  to  explain  it.    STBEVENS. 

1 9}  TradUoria,  a  traitress,  in  the  Italian  language,  is  generally  used  as  a  term 
of  endearment  l^he  meaning  of  Helena  is.  that  she  shall  prove  every  thing  to 
Bertram.  Our  ancient  writers  delighted  in  catalogues,  and  always  characterised 
luve  by  contrarieties.    SJEEVENS. 

Vol.  II.  34 
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That  blinking  Copid  gossips.     Now  shall  be — 
1  know  not  what  he  shall : — God  send  him  well  !— 
The  conrt's  a  learning-place  ; — and  he  is  one — 

Par.  What  one,  i'faith  ? 

Hel.  That  1  wish  well. 'Tis  pity- 
Par.  What's  pity  ? 

Hel,  That  wishing  well  had  not  a  body  in't. 
Which  might  be  felt :  that  we,  the  poorer  boro. 
Whose  baser  stars  do  shut  us  up  in  wishes, 
Might  with  effects  of  them  follow  our  friends. 
And  show  what  we  alone  must  think  ;  which  never 
Returns  us  thanks.' 

Enter  a  Page, 

Page.  Monsieur  ParoUes,  my  lord  calls  for  you. 

[Exit  Page. 

Par.  Little  Helen,  farewell  :  if  1  can  remember  thee, 
1  will  think  of  thee  at  court. 

Hel.  Monsieur* Parolles,  you  were  bom  under  a  char- 
itable star. 

Par.  Under  Mars,  I. 

Hel.  I  especially  think,  under  Mars. 

Par.  Why  under  Mars  ? 

Hel.  The  wars  have  so  kept  you  under,  that  you  must 
needs  be  bom  under  Mars. 

Par.  When  he  was  predominant. 

Hel.  When  he  was  retrograde,  I  think,  rather. 

Par.  Why  think  you  so  ? 

Hel.  You  go  so  much  backward,  when  you  ^ht. 

Par.  That's  for  advantage. 

Hel.  So  is  running  away,  when  fear  proposes  the  safety : 
But  the  composition,  that  your  valour  and  fear  makes  in 
you,  is  a  virtue  of  a  good  wing,'  and  I  like  the  wear  well. 

Par.  I  am  so  full  of  businesses,  I  cannot  answer  thee 
acutely :  I  will  retum  perfect  courtier ;  in  the  whicli,  my 
instruction  shaU  serve  to  naturalize  thee,  so  thou  wilt  be 
capable  of  a  courtier's  counsel,  and  understand  what  ad^- 
vice  shall  thrust  upon  thee  ;  else  thou  diest  in  thine  un- 
thankfulness,  and  thine  ignorance  makes  thee  away : 
farewell.  When  thou  hast  leisure,  say  thy  prayers  ;  when 
thou  hast  none,  remember  thy  friends  :  get  thee  a  good 
husband,  and  use  him  as  he  uses  thee  :  so  farewell.    [Exit. 


\R 


11  And  show  by  realities  what  we  now  must  onli/  thirJe,    JOHNSON. 
,2]  The  phrase  is  taken  from  falconrv.    STEEVEN8. 
A  bird  of  a  {ood  wing,  is  a  bird  of  swifl  and  strong  flight.    M  MASON. 
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HeL  Our  remedies  ofl  in  ourselves  do  lie, 
Which  we  ascribe  to  heavca  :  the  fated  sky 
Gives  us  free  scope  ;  only,  doth  backward  pull 
Our  slow  designs,  when  we  ourselves  are  dull. 
What  power  is  it,  which  mounts  my  love  so  high  ; 
That  makes  me  see,  and  cannot  feed  mine  eye  V 
The  mightiest  space  in  fortune  nature  brings 
To  join  like  likes,  and  kiss  like  native  things. 
Impossible  be  strange  attempts,  to  those 
That  weigh  their  pains  in  sense  ;  and  do  suppose , 
What  hath  been  cannot  be  :  Who  ever  strove 
To  show  her  merit,  that  did  miss  her  love  ? 
The  king's  disease — my  project  may  deceive  me, 
But  my  intents  are  fix'd,  and  will  not  leave  me.        [Elxit 
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Enter  Bertram,  Lafeu,  and  Parolles. 

1  Lord,  It  is  the  count  Rousillon,  my  good  lord,        • 
Young  Bertram. 

King,  Youth,  thou  hear'st  thy  father's  face  ; 
Frank  nature,  rather  curious  than  in  haste, 
Hath  well  compos'd  thee.     Thy  father's  moral  parts 
May'st  thou  inherit  too  !  Welcome  to  Paris. 

Bert,  My  thanks  and  duty  are  your,  majesty's. 

King,  I  would  I  had  that  corporal  soundness  now. 
As  when  thy  father,  and  myself,  in  friendship 
First  try'd  our  soldiership  !  He  did  look  far 
Into  the  service  of  the  time,  and  was 
Discipled  of  the  hravest :  he  lasted  long ; 
But  on  us  hoth  did  haggish  age  steal  on, 
And  wore  us  out  of  act.     It  much  repairs  me 
To  talk  of  your  good  father  :  In  his  youth 
He  had  the  wit,  which  I  can  well  observe 
To-day  in  our  young  lords  ;  but  they  may  jest, 
Till  their  own  scorn  return  to  them  unnoted,  • 

Ere  they  can  hide  their  levity  in  honour.* 
So  like  a  courtier,  contempt  nor  bitterness 
Were  in  his  pride  or  sharpness  ;  if  they  were, 
His  equal  had  awak'd  them  ;*  and  his  honour, 
Clock  to  itself,  knew  the  true  minute  when 
Exception  bid  him  speak,  and,  at  this  time. 
His  tongue  obey'd  his  hand  :  who  were  below  him 
He  us'd  as  creatures  of  another  place  ; 
And  bow'd  his  eminent  top  to  their  low  ranks. 
Making  them  proud  of  his  humility 
In  their  poor  praise  he  humbled  :^  Such  a  man 
Might  be  a  copy  to  these  younger  times  ; 
Which,  foUow'd  well,  would  demonstrate  them  now 
But  goers  backward. 

[4]  I  believe  honour  is  not  dignity  qf  birth  or  rank,  but  acquired  reputation  :- 
Your  father,  says  the  king,  had  the  same  airy  flights  of  satirical  wit  with  the  yount 
lords  of  the  present  time,  but  they  do  not  what  he  did,  hide  their  unnoted  levity  in 
honour,  eover  petty  faults  with  great  merit — This  is  an  excellent  observation. 
Jocose  follies,  and  slight  offences  are  only  allowed  by  mankind  in  him  that  over- 
powers them  by  great  qualities.    JOHNSON. 

[5]  He  was  so  like  a  courtier,  that  there  was  in  his  dignity  of  manner  no- 
thing contemptuous,  and  in  his  keenness  of  wit  nothing  bitter.  If  bitterness 
or  contempt uousness  ever  appeared,  they  had  been  awakened  by  some  injury, 
not  of  a  man  below  him,  but  of  his  equal.  This  is  the  complete  image  of  a  well- 
bred  man,  and  somewhat  like  this,  Voltaire  has  exhibited  bis  hero  Lewis  XIV. 

JOHNSON. 

[6]  Giving  them  a  better  opinico  of  their  own  importancCi  by  his  condescendinf 
r  of  bebaviiq;  to  them.    M.  MASON 
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Ber.  His  pfood  remembrance,  sir, 
Lies  richer  m  your  thoughts,  than  on  his  tomb ; 
So  in  approof  lives  not  his  epitaph, 
As  in  your  royal  speech. 

King.  'Would,  I  were  with  him !  He  would  always  say, 
(Methinks,  I  hear  him  now ;  his  plausive  words 
He  scatter'd  not  in  ears,  but  grafted  them. 
To  grow  there,  and  to  bear,) — Let  rne  not  live,^^ 
Thus  his  good  melancholy  ou  began, 
On  the  catastrophe  and  heel  of  pastime. 
When  it  was  out, — let  me  not  live,  quoth  he, 
Jifter  my  flame  lacks  oil,  to  be  the  snuff' 
Of  younger  spirits,  whose  apprehensive  senses 
All  but  new  things  disdain;  whose  judgments  are 
Mere  fathers  of  their  garments  f  whose  constancies 
Expire  before  their  fashions : — This  he  wish'd  : 
I,  after  him,  do  afler  him  wish  too, 
Since  1  nor  wax,  nor  honey,  can  bring  home, 
I  quickly  were  dissolved  from  my  hive. 
To  give  some  labourers  room. 

2  Lord,  You  are  lov'd,  sir ; 
They,  that  least  lend  it  you,  shall  lack  you  first. 

King.  I  fill  a  place,  1  know't. — How  long  is't,  count. 
Since  the  physician  at  your  father's  died  ? 
He  was  much  fam'd. 

Ber.  Some  six  months  since,  my  lord. 

King.  If  he  were  living,  I  would  try  him  yet ; 
Lend  me  an  arm  ; — the  rest  have  worn  me  out 
With  several  applications  : — ^nature  and  sickness 
Debate  it  at  their  leisure.     Welcome,  count ; 
My  8on*s  no  dearer. 

Ber.  Thank  your  majesty.  [Exeunt.    Flourish. 

SCENE  in. 

Rousillon.   A  Room  in  the  Countess^  Palace.  Enter  Countess^ 
Steward,  and  Clown.* 
Count.  I  will  now  hear  :  what  say  you  of  this  gentle- 


woman 


? 


[71  Wbo  have  do  other  use  of  their  faculties,  tbao  to  ioveot  new  modes  of  dress. 

JOHNSON. 

[81  A  Ctoiwi  in  Shakespeare  is  commonljr  taken  for  a  Heensed  jetter,  or  domes* 
tic  fool.  We  are  not  to  wonder  that  we  find  this  character  often  in  hit  plays 
since  fools  were  at  that  time  maintained  in  all  great  families,  to  keep  up  merriment 
in  the  house.  In  the  picture  of  Sir  Thomas  More*s  family,  by  Hans  Holbien,  the 
only  Mrvint  represented  is  Patisoo  theyool     This  is  a  proof  of  the  funiliarity  te 
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Stew.  Madam,  the  care  I  have  had  to  eren  your  con- 
tent, I  wish  might  be  found  in  the  calendar  of  my  past 
endeavours ;  for  then  we  wound  our  modesty,  and  make 
foul  the  clearness  of  our  deservings,  when  of  ourselves 
we  publish  them. 

Q)unt.  What  does  this  knave  here  ?  Get  you  gone, 
sirrah  :  The  complaints,  I  have  heard  of  you,  1  do  not  all 
believe  ;  'tis  my  slowness,  that  I  do  not :  for,  I  know, 
you  lack  not  folly  to  commit  them,  and  have  ability 
enough  to  make  such  knaveries  yours.^ 

Clo,  'Tis  not  unknown  to  you,  madam,  I  am  a  poor 
fellow. 

Count.  Well,  sir. 

Clo.  No,  madam,  'tis  not  so  well,  that  I  am  poor; 
though  many  of  the  rich  are  damned :'  But,  if  1  may 
have  your  ladyship's  good  will  to  go  to  the  world,  Isbel 
the  woman  and  I  will  do  as  we  may. 

Count.  Wilt  thou  needs  be  a  beggar  ? 

Clo.  I  do  beg  your  good-will  in  iids  case. 

Count.  In  what  case  ? 

Clo.  In  Isbel's  case,  and  mine  own.  Service  is  no 
heritage  :*  and,  I  think,  I  shall  never  have  the  blessing 
of  God,  till  I  have  issue  of  my  body ;  for,  they  say, 
beams  are  blessings. 

Count.  Tell  me  thy  reason  why  thou  wilt  marry. 

Clo.  My  poor  body,  madam,  requires  it :  I  am  driven  on 
by  the  flesh  ;  and  he  must  needs  go,  that  the  devil  drives. 

Count.  Is  this  all  your  worship's  reason  ? 

Clo.  FaUh,  madam,  I  have  other  holy  reasons,  such  as 
they  are.  . 

Count.  May  the  world  know  them  ? 
.  do.  I  have  been,  madam,  a  wicked  creature,  as  you 
and  all  flesh  and  blood  are  ;  and,  indeed,  I  do  marry, 
that  I  may  repent. 

Count.  Thy  marriage,  sooner  than  thy  wipk^dness.        ; 

Clo.  I  am  out  of  friends,  madam  ;  and  1  hope  to  have 
friends  for  my  wife's  sake. 

which  they  were  admitted,  not  by  the  great  only,  but  the  wise.  In  some  plays,  a ' 
servant,  or  a  rustic,  of  a  remarkable  petulance  and  freedom  of  speech,  is  likewise 
called  a  down.    JOHNSON.      ^ 

[9]  It  appears  to  me  that  the  accusative  them  refers  to  knaveries,  and  the  natural 
Berne  of  the  passage  seems  to  be  this  :  **  Tou  have  folly  enough  to  desire  to  commit 
these  knaveries,  and  ability  enough  to  accomplish  them.**    M.  MASON. 

hi  See  St  Mark,  x.  26 ;  St.  Luke,  xviii.  25.    GREY. 

[2J  This  is  a  proverbial  expression.  Ifteds  mutt  trhen  the  devU  drivcst  is  an- 
oUier.    RITSON. 
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Among  nine  bad  if  one  he  goody 
l\ere^8  yet  one  good  in  ten,* 

Count.  What,  one  good  in  ten  ?  you  corrupt  the  song, 
sirrah. 

Clo,  One  good  woman  in  ten,  madam  ;  which  is  a  pu- 
rifying o'  th'  song  :  'Would  God  would  serve  the  world 
so  all  the  year  I  we'd  find  no  fault  with  the  tythe-woman, 
if  I  were  the  parson :  One  in  ten,  quoth  a' !  an  we  might 
have  a  good  woman  born  but  every  blazing  star,  or  at  an 
earthquake,  'twould  mend  the  lottery  well  j  a  man  may 
draw  his  heart  out,  ere  he  pluck  one. 

Count.  You'll  be  gone,  sir  knave,  and  do  as  I  command 
you  ? 

Clo.  That  man  should  be  at  womian's.  command,  and 
yet  no  hurt  done  ! — Though  honesty  be  no  puritan,  yet  it 
will  do  no  hurt ;  it  will  wear  the  surplice  of  humility  over 
the  black  gown  of  a  big  heart.* — I  am  going,  forsooth  : 
the  business  is  for  Helen  to  come  hither.  [Exit. 

Count.  Well,  now. 

Stew.  1  know,  madam,  you  love  your  gentlewoman  en- 
tirely. 

Count.  Faith,  I  do  :  her  father  bequeathed  her  to  me  ; 
and  she  herself,  without  otht;r  advantage,  may  lawfully 
make  title  to  as  much  love  as  she  finds :  there  is  more 
owing  her,  than  is  paid ;  and  more  shall  be  paid  her,  than 
she'll  demand. 

Stew.  Madam,  I  was  very  late  more  near  her  than,  I 
think,  she  wished  me  :  alone  she  was,  and  did  commu- 
nicate to  herself,  her  own  words  to  her  own  ears  ;  she 
thought,  I  dare  vow  for  her,  they  touched  not  any  stran- 
ger sense.  Her  matter  was,  she  loved  your  son  :  Fortune, 
she  said,  was  no  goddess,  that  had  put  such  difference 
betwixt  their  two  estates ;  Love,  no  god,  that  would 
not  extend  his  might,  only  where  qualities  were  level ; 

[5J  This  second  stanza  of  the  ballad  is  turned  to  a  Joke  upon  the  wooaeo ;  a  con- 
fession that  there  was  one  good  in  ten.    Whereon  the  countess  obserred,  that  be 
corrupted  the  song,  which  shews  the  song  said,  /fine  good  in  teitl 
If  one  be  bad  amongst  ni$u  good. 
Thereat  but  one  bad  in  ten. 
This  relates  to  the  ten  sons  of  Priam,  who  all  behaved  themselves  well  but  Paris 
For  though  he  once  had  fifty,  yet,  at  tois  unfortunate  period  of  his  reign,  he  had 
but  ten  ;  Agatkon^  Antiphon^  Deiphobut,  Dius,  Hector ^  Hetentu^  Hippothous,  Pam- 
man,  PaHt,  wad  PolUet.    WARBURTON. 

[6]  Here  is  an  allusion  violently  enough  forced  in,  to  satirize  the  obstinacy  with 
which  the  puritans  refused  the  use  of  the  ecclesiastical  habits,  which  was,  at  that 
time,  one  principal  cause  of  the  breach  of  union,  and,  perhaps,  to  insinuate, 
Uiat  the  modest  purity  of  the  surplice  was  sometimes  i  cover  for  pride. 

JOHNSOBT. 
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Diana,  no  queen  of  virgins,  that  would  auffer  her  poor 
knight  to  be  surprised,  without  rescue,  in  the  first  assault, 
or  ransome  afterward  :  This  she  delivered  in  the  most 
bitter  touch  of  sorrow,  that  e'er  I  heard  virgin  exclaim 
in :  which  1  held  my  duty,  speedily  to  acquaint  you  with- 
al ;  eithence,^  in  the  loss  that  may  happen,  it  concerns 
you  something  to  know  it. 

Count.  You  have  discharged  this  honestly ;  keep  it  to 
^'oursclf :  many  likelihoods  informed  me  of  this  before, 
which  hung  so  tottering  in  the  balance,  that  1  bould  nei- 
ther believe,  nor  misdoubt :  Pray  you,  leave  me  :  stall 
this  in  your  bosom,  and  1  thank  you  for  your  honest  care : 
1  will  speak  with  you  further  anon.  [Exit  Steward 

1 

Cowit.  Even  so  it  w 
If  we  are  nature' 
Doth  to  our  rose  of  y< 
Our  blood  to  us, 
It  is  the  show  and  sea 
Where  love's  strong  | 
By  our  remembrances 
Such  were  our  faults ; 
Her  eye  is  sick  on't ; 

HeL  What  is  your  ] 

Count,  You  know, 
I  am  a  mother  to  you, 

HeL  Mine  honoural 

Count.  Nay,  a  motl 
Why  not  a  mother  ?  \ 
Methought  you  saw  a 
That  you  start  at  it  ? 
And  put  you  in  the  ca 
That  were  enwombed 
Adoption  strives  with 
A  native  slip  to  us  froi 
You  ne'er  oppress'd  b 
Yet  I  express  to  you  i 
God's  mercy,  maiden ! 
To  say,  1  am  thy  motl 
That  this  distempered 

[71  SiMCMiCC.— i.  e.  since.     ClwiMivr  wwasmuuy  iHOB  ntiv,  wiu  •••<««»,  w  «■«  ■■■ra 

■eiMe-    STEEVEN8. 

[8]  There  Is  somethlag  exquisitely  beautiful  !o  this  representation  of  that  stiffu- 
•ion  of  colours  which  glimmers  around  the  sight  when  the  eye-lashea  are  wei  wlUi 
tears.    The  poet  has  diMcribed  the  Mme  appearance  in  his  Aope  ^  Lucrect : 
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The  manj-coIoarM  Iris,  rounds  thine  eye  ? 
Why  ? — that  you  are  my  daughter  ? 

Hel.  That  I  am  not. 

Count.  I  say,  I  am  your  mother. 

Hel,  Pardon,  madam ;  ^ 
The  count  Rousillon  cannot  he  my  brother : 
I  am  from  humble,  he  from  honour'd  name  ; 
No  note  upon  my  parents,  his  all  noble : 
My  master,  my  dear  lord  he  is  ;  and  I 
His  servant  live,  and  will  his  vassal  die : 
He  must  not  be  my  brother. 

Count,  Nor  I  your  mother  ? 

HeL  You  are  my  mother,  madam ;  'Would  you  were 

!So  that  my  lord,  your  son,  were  not  my  brother,) 
ndeed,  my  mother! — or  were  you. both  our  mothers 
1  care  no  more  for,  than  I  do  for  heaven,^ 
So  1  were  not  his  sister :  Can't  no  other, 
But,  I  your  daughter,  he  must  be  my  brother  ? 

Count,  Yes,  Helen,  you  might  be  my  daughter-in-law  ; 
God  shield,  you  mean  it  not !  daughter,  and  mother^ 
So  strive  upon  your  pulse  :  What,  pale  again  ? 
My  fear  hath  catch'd  your  fondness  :  Now  I  see 
The  mystery  of  your  loneliness,  and  find 
Your  salt  tears'  head.*    Now  to  all  sense  'tis  gross, 
You  love  my  son  ;  invention  is  asham'd, 
Against  the  proclamation  of  thy  passion. 
To  say,  thou  dost  not :  therefore  tell  me  true  ; 
But  tell  me  then,  'tis  so  : — for,  look,  thy  cheeks 
Confess  it,  one  to  th'  other  r  and  thine  eyes 
See  it  so  grossly  shown  in  thy  behaviours, 
That  in  their  kind  they  speak  it :  only  sin 
And  hellish  obstinacy  tie  thy  tongue. 
That  truth  should  be  suspected :  speak,  is't  so  ? 
If  it  be  so,  you  have  wound  a  goodly  clue  ; 
If  it  be  not,  forswear't :  howe'er  I  charge  thee. 
As  heaven  shall  work  in  me  for  thine  avail. 
To  tell  me  truly. 

HeL  Good  madam,  pardon  me  1 

Count.  Do  you  love  my  son  ? 

Hel.  Your  pardon,  noble  mistress ! 

**  And  round  about  her  tear-distained  eye 

•*  Blue  circles  strearo'd  like  rainbows  in  the  sky.**    HENLET. 
f9]  There  is  a  designed  ambiguity:  /  care  no  more/ovt  is,  1  care  at  much  fcff 
I  wish  a  equally.    PARMER, 
p  J  The  source,  the  fountain  of  your  tears,  the  cause  of  your  grief.    JOHNSON 
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Co^mt  LoYe  you  my  son  ? 

Hel.  Do  not  you  love  him,  madam  ? 

Count,  Go  not  about ;  my  love  hath  in't  a  bond, 
Whereof  the  world  takes  note  :  come,  come,  disclose 
The  state  of  your  affection ;  for  your  passions 
Have  to  tlie  full  appeach'd. 

Hel.  Then,  I  confess. 
Here  on  my  knee,  before  high  heaven  and  you,. 
That  before  you,  and  next  unto  high  heaven, 
1  love  your  son  : — 

My  friends  were  poor,  but  honest ;  so's  my  love : 
Be  not  offended  ;  for  it  hurts  not  him, 
That  he  is  lov'd  of  me:  I  follow  him  not 
By  any  token  of  presumptuous  suit ; 
Nor  would  I  have  him,  till  I  do  deserve  him ; 
Yet  never  know  how  that  desert  should  be. 
I  know  I  love  in  vain,  strive  against  hope ; 
Yet,  in  this  captious  andintenible  sieve, 
I  still  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love. 
And  lack  not  to  lose  still :  thus,  Indian-like, 
Religious  in  mine  error,  I  adore 
The  sun,  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper. 
But  knows  of  him  no  more.     My  dearest  madam, 
Let  not  your  hate  encounter  with  my  love. 
For  loving  where  you  do :  but,  if  yourself. 
Whose  aged  honour  cites  a  virtuous  youth. 
Did  ever,  in  so  true  a  flame  of  liking, 
Wish  chastly,  and  love  dearly,  that  your  Dian 
Was  both  herself  and  love  ;  O  then,  give  pity 
To  her,  whose  state  is  such,  that  cannot  choose 
But  lend  and  give,  where  she  is  sure  to  lose ; 
That  seeks  not  to  find  that  her  search  implies, 
But,  riddle-like,  lives  sweetly  where  she  dies. 

Count.  Had  you  not  lately  an  intent,  speak  truly. 
To  go  to  Paris  ? 

IleL  Madam,  I  had. 
'  Count.  Wherefore  ?  tell  true. 

Hel.  I  will  tell  truth ;  by  grace  itself,  I  swear.- 
You  know,  my  father  left  me  some  prescriptions 
Of  rare  and  prov'd  effects,  such  as  his  reading. 
And  manifest  experience,  had  collected 
For  general  sovereignty  ;  and  that  he  will'd  me 
In  heedfullest  reservation  to  bestow  them, 
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As  notes,'  whose  faculties  inclasive  were. 
More  than  they  were  in  note :  amongst  the  rest. 
There  is  a  remedy,  approv'd,  set  down. 
To  cure  the  desperate  languishes,  whereof 
The  king  is  render'd  lost. 

-  Count.  This  was  your  motive 
For  Paris,  was  it  ?  speak. 

Hel.  My  lord  your  son  made  me  to  think  of  this ; 
Else  Paris,  and  the  medicine,  and  the  king. 
Had,  from  the  conversation  of  my  thoughts. 
Haply,  been  absent  then. 

Count.  But  think  you,  Helen, 
If  you  should  tender  your  supposed  aid. 
He  would  receive  it  ?  He  and  his  physicians 
Are  of  a  mind  ;  he,  that  they  cannot  help  him, 
They,  that  they  cannot  help  :  How  shall  they  credit 
A  poor  unlearned  virgin,  when  the  schools, 
Emboweird  of  their  doctrine,  have  lefl  off 
The  danger  to  itself? 

Hel.  There's  something  hints. 
More  than  my  father's  skill,  which  was  the  greatest 
Of  his  profession,  that  his  good  receipt 
Shall,  for  my  legacy,  be  sanctified 

By  the  luckiest  stars  in  heaven :  and,  world  yonr  honour 
But  give  me  leave  to  try  success,  I'd  venture 
The  well-lost  life  of  mine  on  his  grace's  cure, 
By  such  a  day,  and  hour. 

Count.  Dost  thou  believe't  ? 

Hel.  Ay,  madam,  knowingly. 

Count.  Why,  Helen,  thou  shalt  have  my  leave ,  and  love. 
Means,  and  attendants,  and  my  loving  greetings 
To  those  of  mine  in  court ;  Til  stay  at  home. 
And  pray  God's  blessing  into  thy  attempt : 
Begone  to-morrow ;  and  be  sure  of  this,. 
What  I  can  help  thee  to,  thou  shalt  not  miss.        [Exeunt 


ACT  ll. 

SCENE  I.— Pans.  A  Room  in  the  King's  Palace.  Flourish. 
Enter  Kingy  with  young  Lords  taking  leave  for  the  Floren* 
tine  war ;  Bertram,  Parolles,  and  Attendants* 
King.  Farewell,  young  lord,  these  warlike  principles 

[2]  Receipts,  io  which  greater  virtues  were  inclosed  than  appeared  to  vLaer 
vation.    JOHNSON 
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Her.  I  shall  stay  here  the  forehorse  to  a  smock. 
Creaking  my  shoes  on  the  plain  masonry, 
Till  honour  be  bought  up,  and^o  sword  worn, 
But  one  to  dance  with  !^  By  heaven,  Til  steal  away* 

1  Lord.  There's  honour  in  the  theft. 
Par.  Commit  it,  count. 

2  Lord.  I  am  your  accessary  ;  and  so  farewell. 

Ber.  I  grow  to  yon,  and  our  parting  is  a  tortured  body. 

1  Lord.  Farewell,  captain. 

2  Lord.  Sweet  monsieur  Parolles  ! 

Par.  Noble  heroes,  my  sword  and  yoars  are  kin. 
Good  sparks  and  lustrous,  a  word,  good  metals  : — 
You  shall  find  in  the  regiment  of  Sie  Spinii,  one  captain 
Spurio,  with  his  cicatrice,  an  emblem  of  war,  here  on  his 
sinister  cheek ;  it  was  this  very  sword  entrenched  it :  say 
to  him,  I  live  ;  and  observe  his  reports  for  me. 

2  Lord.  We  shall,  noble  captain. 

Par.  Mars  dote  on  you  for  his  novices !  [Exe.  Lords, 
What  will  you  do  ? 

Ber.  Stay  ;  the  king —  [Seeing  him  rts^. 

Par.  Use  a  more  spacious  ceremony  to  the  noble 
lords  ;  you  have  restrained  yourself  within  the  list  of  too 
cold  an  adieu  :  be  more  expressire  to  them ;  for  they 
wear  themselves  in  the  cap  of  the  time,  there,  do  mus- 
ter true  gait,  eat,  speak,  and  move  under  the  influence 
of  the  most  received  star ;  and  though  the  devil  lead  the 
measure,  such  are  to  be  followed  :  after  them,  and  take  a 
more  dilated  farewell. 

Ber.  And  I  will  do  so. 

Par.  Worthy  fellows  ;  and  like  to  prove  most  sinewy 
6word-men.  {Exeunt  Bert,  and  Parolles. 

Enter  Lafeu. 

Lof.  Pardon,  my  lord,  [Kneeling.']  for  me  and  for  my 
tidings. 

King.  I'll  fee  thee  to  stand  up. 

Laf.  Then  here's  a  man 
Stands,  that  has  brought  his  pardon.     I  would,  you 
Had  kneel'd,  my  lord,  to  ask  me  mercy ;  and 
That,  at  my  bidding,  you  could  so  stand  up. 

[6]  It  should  be  remembered  that,  in  Shake3peare*s  time,  it  was  usual  Tor  geotle- 
iveo  to  dance  with  swords  on.  Our  author  has  again  alluded  to  this  ancient  custom 
ili  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  I IL  so.  ix  : 

*' He,  at  Philippi  kept 

**  His  sword,  even  like  a  dancer.^^    MALOVG 
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His  majesty  seldom  fears  :  I  am  Cressid^s  uncle,* 

That  dare  leave  two  together;  fare  you  well.  [Exit. 

King*  Now,  fair  one,  does  your  business  follow  us  ? 

Hel,  Ay,  my  good  lord.     Gerard  de  Narbon  was 
My  fiither ;  in  what  he  did  profess,  well  found. 

King.  I  knew  him. 

Hel.  The  rather  will  I  spare  my  praises  towards  him  f 
Knowing  him,  is  enough.     On  his  bed  of  death 
Many  receipts  he  gave  me  ;  chiefly  one. 
Which,  as  Uie  dearest  issue  of  his  practice, 
And  of  his  old  experience  th'  only  darling. 
He  bade  me  store  up,  as  a  triple  eye. 
Safer  than  mine  own  two,  more  dear ;  I  hare  80 : 
And,  hearing  your  high  majesty  is  touch'd 
With  that  Qudignant  cause  wherein  the  honour 
Of  my  dear  father's  gift  stands  chief  in  power, 
I  come  to  tender  it,  and  my  appliance, 
With  all  bound  humbleness. 

King.  We  thank  you,  maiden ; 
But  may  not  be  so  credulous  of  cure, — 
When  our  most  learned  doctors  leave  us ;  and 
The  congregated  college  have  concluded, 
That  labouring  art  can  never  ransome  nature 
From  her  inaidable  estate, — I  say  we  must  not 
So  stain  our  judgment,  or  corrupt  our  hope, 
To  prostitute  our  past-cure  malady 
To  impiricks  ;  or  to  dissever  so 
Our  great  self  and  our  credit,  to  esteem 
A  senseless  help,  when  help  past  sense  we  deem. 

Hel.  My  duty  then  shall  pay  me  for  my  pains : 
I  will  no  more  enforce  mine  office  on  you  ; 
Humbly  entreating  from  your  royal  thoughts 
A  modest  one,  to  bear  me  back  again. 

King.  I  cannot  give  thee  less,  to  be  calFd  grateful  • 
Thou  thought'st  to  help  me  ;  and  such  thanks  I  give. 
As  one  near  death  to  those  that  wish  him  live : 
But,  what  at  full  I  know,  thou  know'st  no  part ; 
I  knowing  all  my  peril,  thou  no  art. 

Hel.  What  1  can  do,  can  do  no  hurt  to  try. 
Since  you  set  up  your  rest  'gainst  remedy : 
He  that  of  greatest  works  is  finisher. 
Oft  does  them  by  the  weakest  minister  t 
So  holy  writ  in  babes  hath  judgment  shown, 

[9]  I  un  like  Pandarus.    See  TroUus  and  Cretsida,    JOHNSON 
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t,  Kmg.  Methinks,  in  thee  some  blessed  spirit  doth  speak; 
His  powerful  sound,  within  an  organ  weaik : 
And  what  impossibility  would  slay 
In  common  sense,  sense  saves  another  way. 
Thy  life  is  dear  ;  for  all,  that  life  can  rate 
Worth  name  of  life,  in  thee  hath  estimate  ; 
Youth,  beauty,  wisdom,  courage,  virtue,  siU 
iThat  happiness  and  prime  can  happy  call : 
Thou  this  to  hazard,  needs  must  intimate 
Skill  infinite,  or  monstrous  desperate. 
Sweet  practiser,  thy  physic  I  will  try ; 
That  ministers  thine  own  death,  if  I  die. 

HeL  If  I  break  time,  or  flinch  in  property 
Of  what  I  spoke,  unpitied  let  me  die  ; 
And  well  deservM  :  Not  helping,  death's  my  fee  5 
But,  if  I  help,  what  do  you  promise  me  ? 

King.  Make  thy  demand. 

Hel,  But  will  you  make  it  even  ? 

King,  Ay,  by  my  sceptre,  and  my  hopes  of  hejaven. 

HeL  Then  shalt  thou  give  me,  with  thy  kingly  hand^ 
What  husband  in  thy  power  I  will  command : 
Exempted  be  from  me  the  arrogance 
To  choose  from  forth  the  royal  blood  of  France ; 
My  low  and  humble  name  to  propagate 
With  any  branch  or  image  of  thy  state  : 
But  such  a  one,  thy  vassal,  whom  I  know 
Is  free  for  me  to  ask,  thee  to  bestow. 

King,  Here  is  my  hand;  the  premises  obseir'd. 
Thy  will  by  my  performance  shall  be  serv'd  ; 
So  make  the  choice  of  thy  own  tiJhe  ;  for  I, 
Thy  resolv'd  patient,  on  thee  still  rely.  . 
More  should  I  question  thee,  and  more  I  must ; 
Though,  more  to  know,  could  not  be  more  to  trust ; 
From  whence  thou  cam'st,  how  tended  on, — But,  rest 
Unquestion'd  welcome,  and  undoubted  blest 
— Give  me  some  help  here,  ho ! — If  thou  proceed 
As  high  as  word,  my  deed  shall  match  thy  deed. 

[Flourish,     Exeunt 

taken,  and  thence  become  the  subject  of  odious  ballads ;  let  ny  maiden  reputatiov 
be  otherwise  branded;  and,  no  isorse  of  worst  extended,  I.e.  provided  nothinf 
worse  is  offered  to  me  (meaning  violation)  let  my  life  be  ended  with  the  worst  of 
tortures.  The  poet,  for  the  sake  of  rhyme,  has  obscured  the  sense  of  the  passage. 
The  worst  that  can  befal  a  noman  being  extended  to  me,  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of 
the  last  line.    STEEVEN& 
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SCENE  II. 

.  Rousillon.     A  Room  in  the  Countesses  Palace.     Enter  Coun^ 
tess  and  Clown. 
'Count.  Come  on,  sir;  I  shall  now  put  you  to  the  height 
of  your  breeding. 

Clo.  I  will  show  myself  highly  fed,  and  lowly  taught  : 
I  know  my  business  is  but  to  the  court. 

Count.  To  the  court  !  why,  what  place  make  you 
special,  when  you  put  off  that  with  such  contempt  ?  But 
to  the  court ! 

Clo.  Truly,  madam,  if  God  Have  lent  a  man  any  man- 
ners, he  may  easily  put  it  off  at  court  :  he  that  cannot 
make  a  leg,  put  off's  cap,  kiss  his  hand,  and  say  nothing, 
has  neither  leg,  hands,  lip,  nor  cap ;  and,  indeed,  such 
a  fellow,  to  say  precisely,  were  not  for  the  court  :  but, 
for  me,  I  have  an  answer  will  serve  all  men. 

Count.  Marry,  that's  a  bountiful  answer,  that  fits  all 
questions. 

Clo.  It  is  like  a  barber's  chair,  that  fits  all  buttocks ; 
the  pin-buttock,  the  quatch-buttock,  the  brawn-buttock, 
or  any  buttock. 

Count.  Will  your  answer  serve  fit  to  all  questions  ? 

Clo.  As  fit  as  ten  groats  is  for  the  hand  of  an  attorney, 
as  your  French  crown  for  your  taffata  punk,  as  Tib's 
rush  for  Tom's  fore-finger,'  as  a  pancake  for  Shrove- 
Tuesday,  a  morris  for  May-day,  as  the  nail  to  his  hole, 
the  cuckold  to  his  horn,  as  a  scolding  quean  to  a  wrang- 
ling knave,  as  the  nun's  lip  to  the  friar's  mouth  ;  nay,  as 
the  pudding  to  his  skin. 

Count.  Have  you,  I  say,  an  answer  of  such  fitness  for 
all  questions  ? 

Clo.  From  below  your  duke,  to  beneath  your  consta- 
ble, it  will  fit  any  question. 

Count.  It  must  be  an  answer  of  most  monstrous  size, 
that  must  fit  all  demands. 

Clo.  But  a  trifle  neither,  in  good  faith,  if  the  learned 

[3]  The  allusion  is  to  an  ancient  practice  of  marrying  with  a  rush  ring,  as  T?ell  in 
ether  countries  as  in  England.  Breval,  in  bis  Antiqvitif.t  oj  Paris,  mentions  it-DS  a 
kind  or  espousal  used  in  France,  by  such  persons  as  meant  to  live  together  in  a 
state  of  concubinage ;  but  in  England  it  ivas  scarce  ever  practised  except  by  de- 
■igning  men,  for  the  purpose  of  corrupting  those  young  women  to  whom  they  pre- 
tended love.  Richard  Poore,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  his  Const Uuliontt  anni,  1217^ 
forbids  the  putting  of  rush  rings^  or  any  the  like  matter,  on  women's  fingers,  in 
order  to  the  debaucbiDg  them  more  readily  :  and  he  insinuates,  as  the  reason  for  the 
prohibition,  that  there  were  some  people  weak  enough  to  believe,  that  what  was 
fhua  done  in  jest,  was  a  real  nwrriaice.    Sir  J.  HAWKINS. 
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should  speak  troth  of  it :  here  it  is,  and  all  that  belongs 
toU :  Ask  me,  if  I  am  a  courtier ;  it  shall  do  you  no 
harm  to  leam. 

Count,  To  be  young  again,  if  we  could  :*  I  will  be  m 
fool  in  question,  hoping  to  be  the  wiser  by  your  answer. 
I  pray  you,  sir,  are  you  a  courtier  ? 

Oo.  O  Lord,  sir,* There's  a  simple  putting  off; — 

more,  more,  a  hundred  of  them. 

Count.  Sir,  I  am  a  poor  friend  of  yours,  that  lores  you. 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir, Thick,  thick,  spare  not  me 

Count.  I  think,  sir,  you  can  eat  none  of  this  homely 
meat. 

Clo,  O  Lord,  sir, Nay,  put  me  to't,  I  warrant  you. 

Count,  You  were  lately  whipped,  sir,  as  I  think. 

Qo.  O  Lord,  sir, Spare  not  me. 

Count,  Do  you  cry,  O  Lord^  «r,  at  your  whipping, 
and  spare  not  me  F  Indeed,  your  O  Lord^  sir^  is  very  se- 
quent to  your  whipping  ;  you  would  answer  very  well  to 
a  whipping,  if  you  were  but  bound  to't. 

Clo.  I  ne'er  had  worse  luck  in  my  life,  in  my — 0  Lord^ 
$ir :  I  see,  things  may  serve  long,  bat  not  serve  ever. 

Count,  I  play  the  noble  housewife  with  the  time,  to 
entertain  it  so  merrily  with  a  fool. 

Go,  O  Lord,  sir — why,  there't  serves  well  again. 

Count.  An  end,  sir,  to  your  business  :  Give  Helen  this. 
And  urge  her  to  a  present  answer  back  : 
Commend  me  to  my  kinsmen,  and  my  son  ; 
This  is  not  much. 

Clo,  Not  much  commendation  to  them. 

Count,  Not  much  employment  for  you  :  You  under- 
stand me  ? 

Go,  Most  fruitfully  ;  I  am  there  before  my  legs. 

Count,  Haste  you  again.  [Extunt  severally. 

SCENE  111. 

Parts,  A  Room  in  the  King^s  Palace,  Enter  Bertram » 
Lafeu,  and  Parolles. 
Lqf,  They  say,  miracles  are  past ;  and  we  have  our 
philosophical  persons,  to  make  modern  and  familiar 
things,  supernatural  and  causeless.  Hence  is  it,  that 
we  make  trifles  of  terrors  ;    ensconcing  ourselves  into 

[4]  The  lady  censures  her  own  levitr  in  trifling  with  her  Jester,  at  a  ridiculoiat 
■itempt  to  return  back  to  youth.    JOHNSON. 
[§}  A  rkUcule  on  that  foolish  expletive  of  speech  then  in  vogue  at  court. 

WARBURTOm 
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seeming  knowledge,  when  we  should  submit  ourselves  to 
an  unknown  fear. 

Par,  Why,  'tis  the  rarest  argument  of  wonder,  that 
hath  shot  out  in  our  latter  times. 

Ber.  And  so  'tis. 

Laf.  To  be  relinquished  of  the  artists, — 

Par,  So  I  say ;  both  of  Galen  and  Paracelsus. 

Laf,  Of  all  the  learned  and  authentic  fellows,^-— 

Par,  Right,  so  I  say* 

Laf,  That  gave  him  out  incurable, — 

Par,  Why,  there  'tis  ;  so  say  1  too. 

Laf,  Not  to  be  helped, — 

Par,  Right :  as  'twere,  a  man  assured  of  an— 

Laf  Uncertain  life,  and  sure  death. 

Par,  Just,  you  say  well ;  so  would  I  have  said. 

Laf  I  may  truly  sav,  it  is  a  novelty  to  the  world. 

Par,  It  is,  indeed :  if  you  will  have  it  in  showing, 
you  shall  read  it  in, — What  do  you  call  there  ? — 

Laf  A  showing  of  a  heavenly  effect  in  an  earthly 
actor. 

Par^  That's  it  I  would  have  said  ;  the  very  same. 

Laf  Why,  your  dolphin^  is  not  lustier:  'fore  me  I 
speak  in  respect- 
Par.  Nay,  'tis  strange,  'tis  very  strange,  that  is  the 
brief  and  the  tedious  of  it ;  and  he  is  of  a  most  facinorous 
spirit,^  that  will  not  acknowledge  it  to  be  the — 

Laf  Very  hand  of  heaven. 

Par,  Ay,  so  I  say. 

Laf  In  a  most  weak — 

Par,  And  debile  minister,  great  power,  great  transcen- 
dence :  which  should,  indeed,  give  us  a  further  use  to  be 

[7]  Shakespeare,  as  I  have  often  observed,  never  throws  out  his  words  at  random. 
Paracelsus,  though  no  better  than  an  ignorant  and  knavish  enthusiast,  was  at  this 
time  in  such  vogue,  even  amongst  the  learned,  tlwt  he  had  almost  jostled  Galen  and 
the  ancients  out  of  credit  On  this  account  learned  is  applied  to  Galen  ;  and  au' 
thentie,  or  fashionable,  to  Paracelsus.    WARBURTON. 

As  the  wtole  merriment  of  this  scene  consists  in  the  pretensions  of  Parolles  to 
knowledge  and  sentiments  which  he  has  not,  I  believe  here  are  two  passages  io 
which  the  words  and  sense  are  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  copies,  which  the  author 
gave  to  Lafeu.    1  read  this  passage  thus : 

Lqf.  To  be  relinquished  of  the  artists    ■■ 
<   Par.  So  I  say.  ^ 

Lqf.  Both  of  Galen  and  Paracelsus,  of  authe  learned  and  authenUe  fellow»— — 

Par.  Right,  so  I  say.    JOHNSON. 

[81  By  dolpkin  is  meant  the  daupkirit  the  heir  apparent,  and  the  hope  of  th6 
cmo  of  France.    His  tiUe  is  so  translated  in  aUUie  old  booka.    ST££V£NS. 

[9]  Faeinorout  is  wicked.    STEEVCNS. 
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made,  than  alone  the  recovery  of  the  king,  as  to  he— 
Laf,  Generally  thankful.^ 

Enter  Ktngy  Helena,  and  Attendants. 

Par.  I  would  have  said  it ;  you  say  well :  Here  comes 
the  king. 

Laf.  Lustick,*  as  the  Dutchman  says  :  I'll  like  a  maid 
the  better,  whilst  I  have  a  tooth  in  my  head :  Why,  he's 
able  to  lead  her  a  coranto. 

Par.  Mort  du  Vinaigre  !  is  not  this  Helen  ? 

Laf.  'Fore  God,  I  think  so. 

King.  Go,  call  before  me  all  the  lords  in  court. — 

[Exit  an  Attendant 
Sit,  my  preserver,  by  thy  patient's  side ; 
And  with  this  healthful  hand,  whose  banish'd  sense 
Thou  hast  repeal'd,  a  second  time  receive 
The  confirmation  of  my  promis'd  gift. 
Which  but  attends  thy  naming. 

Enter  several  Lords 
Fair  maid,  send  forth  thine  eye  :  this  youthful  parcel 
Of  noble  bachelors  stand  at  my  bestowing. 
O'er  whom  both  sovereign  power  and  fathers  voice 
1  have  to  use  :  thy  frank  election  make  ; 
Thou  hast  power  to  choose,  and  they  none  to  forsake. 

Hel.  To  each  of  you  one  fair  and  virtuous  mistress 
Fall,  when  love  please  !-^marry,  to  each,  but  one ! 

Laf  I'd  give  bay  Curtal,*  and  his  furniture, 
My  mouth  no  more  were  broken  than  these  boys', 
And  writ  as  little  beard. 

King.  Peruse  them  well : 
Not  one  of  those,  but  had  a  noble  father. 

Hel.  Gentlemen, 
Heaven  hath,  through  me,  restor'd  the  king  to  health. 

[1]  I  believe  Parollea  bu  again  usurped  words  aud  sense  to  whieb  be  bas  no 
riglit ;  and  I  read  this  passage  thus  : 

Lqf.  In  a  most  weak  and  debile  minister,  great  power,  great  transcendence : 
whidh  should,  indeed,  give  us  a  further  use  to  be  made  than  the  m^re  recovery  of 
the  king. 

Par.  As  to  be 

Laf,  Generally  thankful.    JOHNSON. 

When  the  parts  are  written  out  for  piayers,  the  names  of  the  characters  which 
Ihe^  are  to  represent,  are  never  set  down ;  but  only  the  last  words  of  the  pre- 
ceding speech  which  belongs  to  their  partner  in  the  scene.  If  the  plasrs  of  Shake* 
speare  were  printed  (as  there  is  reason  to  suspect)  from  these  piece-meal  trans- 
cripts, how  easily  may  the  mistake  be  accounted  for,  which  Dr.  Johnsoii  has  judi; 
ciously  strove  to  remedy  t    ST EE  YENS. 

[21  Luttigh  is  the  Dutch  word  for  lusty,  cheerful,  pleasant.    STEEVEN& 

[3]  L  e.  a  bay,  a  docked  horse.    STEE  V  EN  S. 
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Lo/l  There's  one  grape  yet,— I  am  enre,  thy  lather 
drank  wine. — ^Bnt  if  thoa  he'st  net  an  ass,  I  am  a  youth  of 
fourteen  ;  I  have  known  thee  ahready. 

HeL  I  dare  not  say,  I  take  you  ;  [To  Ber.]  but  I  gire 
Me,  and  my  service,  ever  whibt  I  live, 
Into  your  guiding  power. — This  is  the  man. 

King.  Why  then,  young  Bertram,  take  her,  she's  thy 
wife. 

Ber.  My  wife,  my  liege  ?  I  shall  beseech  your  highness, 
n  such  a  business  give  me  leave  to  use 
The  help  of  mine  own  eyes. 

King.  Know'st  thou  not,  Bertram, 
What  she  has  done  for  me  ? 

Ber.  Yes,  my  good  lord ; 
But  never  hope  to  know  why  I  should  marry  her. 

King.  Thou  know'st,  she  has  rais'd  me  from  my  sickly 
bed. 

Ber.  But  follows  it,  my  lord,  to  bring  me  down 
Must  answer  for  your  raising  ?  I  know  her  well ; 
She  had  her  breeding  at  my  father's  charge  : 
A  poor  physician's  daughter  my  wife  ! — Disdam 
Rather  corrupt  me  ever ! 

King.  'Tis  only  title  thou  disdain'st  in  her,  the  which 
I  can  build  up.     Strange  is  it,  that  our  bipods. 
Of  colour,  weight,  and  heat,  pour'd  all  together. 
Would  quite  confound  distinction,  yet  stand  off 
In  differences  so  mighty  :  If  she  be 
All  that  is  virtuous,  (save  what  thou  dislik'st, 
A  poor  physician's  daughter,)  thou  dislik'st 
Of  virtue  for  the  name  :  but  do  not  so  : 
From  lowest  place  when  virtuous  things  proceed. 
The  place  is  dignify'd  by  the  doer's  deed : 
Where  great  additions  swell ,^  and  virtue  none. 
It  is  a  dropsied  honour  :  good  alone 
Is  good,  without  a  name  ;  vilenessjs^o  : 
The  property  by  what  it  is  should  go, 
Not  by  the  title.     She  is  young,  wise,  lair; 
In  these  to  nature  she's  immediate  heir  f 
And  these  breed  honour :  that  is  honour's  scorn. 
Which  challenges  itself  as  honour's  bom, 

[6]  Additions  are  the  titles  and  descriptions  by  which  inea  are  distiocuhhed 
from  each  other.    M  A  LON  E. 

[7]  To  be  imttudiate  keir  is  to  inherit  without  aoy  intervening  transmitter  , 
thus  she  inherits  beauty  immediatelv  from  nature,  but  honour  is  transmitted  by  an- 
cestors    JOHNSOl^. 
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Was  m  ray  nobler  thou^hU  most  base,  is  oovr 
The  praised  of  the  king ;  who,  so  ennobled. 
Is,  as  'twere,  bom  so. 

King,  Take  her  by  the  hand. 
And  tell  her,  she  is  thine  :  to  whom  I  promise 
A  counterpoise  ;  if  not  to  thy  estate, 
A  balance  more  replete. 

Ber.  I  take  her  hand. 

King.  Good  fortune,  and  the  iavour  of  the  kiog» 
Smile  upon  this  contract ;  whose  ceremony 
Shall  seem  expedient  on  the  now-born  brief,' 
And  be  performed  to-night :  the  solemn  feast 
Shall  more  attend  upon  the  coming  space. 
Expecting  absent  friends.     As  thou  loy'st  her, 
Thy  love's  to  me  religious  ;  else,  does  err. 

[Exe.  Kingy  Bert.  Hci..  Lords  and  AU^ndants. 

Laf.  Do  you  hear,  monsieur  ?  a  word  with  yoa 

Par,  Your  pleasure,  sir  ? 

Laf,  Your  lord  and  master  did  well  to  make  hu»  re- 
cantation. 

Far.  Recantation  ? — ^My  lord  ?  my  master  ? 

Laf.  Ay  ;  Is  it  not  a  language,  I  speak  ? 

Par.  A  most  harsh  one ;  and  not  to  be  understood 
without  bloody  succeeding.     My  master  ? 

Laf  Are  you  companion  to  the  count  Rousillon  ? 

Par.  To  any  count ;  to  all  counts ;  to  what  is  man. 

Laf.  To  what  is  count's  man ;  count's  master  is  of 
another  style. 

Par.  You  are  too  old,  sir ;  let  it  satisfy  you,  you  are 
too  old. 

Laf  I  must  tell  thee,  sircah,  I  write  man  ^  to  which 
title  age  cannot  bring  thee. 

Par,  What  I  dare  too  well  ^o,  I  dare  n^t  do* 

Laf.  I  did  think  thee^  for  two  ordic^ries,^  to  be  a 
pretty  wise  fellow;  thou  didst  make  tolerable  vent  ol 
thy  travel ;  it  might  pass  :  yet  t£e  scarfe,  and  the  ban- 
nerets, about  thee,  did  manifoldly  dissqadie  me  from  be- 
lieving thee  a  vessel  of  too  great  a  burden.  I  have  now 
found  thee  ;  when  I  lose  thee  again,  I  care  not :  yet  art 

[2J  The  now-born  brie/,  le  the  breve  originaU  of  the  feudal  tiroes,  which,  fnthjs 
instance,  rormally  notified  the  king's  cooseut  to  the  marriage  of  Bertram,  bis 
ward.    HENLEY. 

Ul  While  1  sat  twice  with  thee  at  table.    JOHNSON. 
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thou  good  for  notiiing  but  taking  up  ;^  and  that  thou  art 
scarce  worth. 

Par,  Hadst  thou  n«t  the  privilege  of  antiquity  upon 
thee, — 

Laf.  Do  not  plunge  thyself  too  far  in  anger,  lest  thou 
hasten  thy  trial  ;  which  if — Lord  have  marcy  on  thee 
for  a  hen  I    So,   my   good  window  of  lattice,  fare  thee 
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haf.  The  devil  it  is,  that's  thy  master.*  Why  dost  thou 
garter  up  thy  arms  o'  this  fashion  ?  dost  make  hose  of  thy 
sleeves  ?  do  other  servants  so  ?  Thou  wert  best  set  thy 
lower  part  where  thy  nose  stands.  By  mine  honour,  if  \ 
were  but  two  hours  younger,  I'd  beat  thee  :  me  thinks, 
thou  art  a  general  offence,  and  every  man  should  beat  thee. 
I  think,  thou  wast  created  for  men  to  breathe  themselves 
upon  thee. 

Far,  This  is  hard  and  undeserved  measure,  my  lord. 

haf.  Go  to,  sir  ;  you  were  beaten  in  Italy  for  picking  a 
kernel  out  of  a  pomegranate  ;  you  are  a  vagabond,  and  no 
true  traveller :  you  are  more  saucy  with  lords,  and 
honourable  personages,  than  the  heraldry  of  your  birth 
and  virtue  gives  you  commission.  You  are  not  worth  ano- 
ther word,  else  I'd  call  you  knave.  I  leave  you.  \ExiU 
Enter  Bertram. 

Par,  Good,  very  good;  it  is  so  then. — Good,  yeiy 
good  ;  let  it  be  concealed  a  while. 

Ber.  Undone,  and  forfeited  to  cares  forever ! 

Par.  What  is  the  matter,  sweet  heart  ? 

Ber.  Although  before  the  solemn  priest  I  have  swora, 
I  will  not  bed  her. 

Par.  What  ?  what,  sweet  heart  ? 

Ber.  O  my  ParoUes,  they  have  married  me  . — 
I'll  to  the  Tuscan  wars,  and  never  bed  her. 

Par.  France  is  a  dog-hole,  and  it  no  more  merits 
The  tread  of  a  man's  foot :  to  the  wars  ! 

Ber.  There's  letters  from  my  mother ;  what  the  im- 
port is, 
I  know  not  yet. 

Par.  Ay,  that  would  be  known  :  To  the  wars,  my  bojr, 
to  the  wars ! 
He  wears  his  honour  in  a  box  unseen, 
That  hugs  his  kicksy-wicksy  here  at  home  f 
Spending  his  manly  marrow  in  her  arms. 
Which  should  sustain  the  bound  and  high  curret 
Of  Mars's  fiery  steed  :  To  other  regions  ! 
France  is  a  stable  ;  we  that  dwell  in't,  jades ; 
Therefore,  to  the  war  ! 

Ber.  It  shall  be  so ;  I'll  send  her  to  my  house» 
Acquaint  my  mother  with  my  hate  to  her, 

m  Sir  T.  Haniner,  in  bis  Glossary*  observes,  that  ktekig-widtig  it  a  aade  word 
Id  raicule  and  disdain  of  a  wife.    GREY. 
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And  wherefore  I  am  fled  ;  write  to  the  king 
That  which  I  durst  not  speak  :  His  present  gift 
Shall  furnish  me  to  those  Italian  fields, 
Where  nohle  fellows  strike  :  War  is  no  strife 
To  the  dark  house,"  and  the  detested  wife. 

Par.  Will  this  capricio  hold  in  thee,  art  sure  ? 

Ber.  Go  with  me  to  my  chamher,  and  advise  me, 
ril  send  her  straight  away :  To-morrow 
ril  to  the  wars,  she  to  her  single  sorrow. 

Par.  Why,  these  balls  bound ;  there's  noise  in  it  • 
'Tis  hard  ; 
A  young  man,  married,  is  a  man  that's  marr'd  : 
Therefore  away,  and  leave  her  bravely  ;  go  : 
The  king  has  done  you  wrong  ;  but,  hush  !  'tis  so.   [Exe. 

SCENE  IV. 

The  same.    Another  Room  in  the  same.     Enter  Helena 

and  Clozam, 

HeL  My  mother  greets  me  kindly :  Is  she  well  ? 

Clo.  She  is  not  well ;  but  yet  she  has  her  health:  she's 
very  merry ;  but  yet  she  is  not  well :  but  thanks  be 
given,  she's  very  well,  and  wants  nothing  i'  th'  world  ; 
but  yet  she  is  not  well. 

HeL  If  she  be  very  well,  what  does  she  ail,  that  she's 
not  very  well  ? 

Clo,  Truly,  she's  very  well,  indeed,  but  for  two  things. 

HeL  What  two  things  ? 

Clo.  One,  that  she's  not  in  heaven,  whither  God  send 
hpr  quickly !  the  other,  that  she's  in  earth,  from  whence 
God  send  her  quickly  i 

ErUer  Parolles. 

Par.  Bless  you,  my  fortunate  lady  * 

HeL  I  hope,  sir,  I  have  your  good  will  to  have  mine 
own  good  fortunes. 

Par.  You  had  my  prayers  to  lead  them  on ;  and  to 
keep  them  on,  have  them  still. — O,  my  knave !  How 
does  my  old  lady  ? 

Clo.  So  that  you  had  her  ivrinkles,  and  I  her  money, 
I  would  she  did  as  you  say. 

Par.  Why,  I  say  nothing. 

[81  The  dark  house  is  a  house  made  gloomy  by  discontent  Milton  nys  of  death 
and  the  king  of  hell  preparing  to  combat : 

**  So  frown'd  the  mighty  combatants,  that  hell 
•«  Grew  darker  at  their  frown."    JOHNSON 
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C7o.  Marry,  yoa  are  the  wiser  man ;  for  many  a  man'tf 
lon^ue  shakes  out  his  master's  undoiog :  To  saj  nothiog^ 
to  do  nothing,  to  know  nothing,  and  to  have  nothing,  is 
to  be  a  great  part  of  your  title  ;  which  is  within  a  very 
little  of  nothing. 

Par,  Away,  thou'rt  a  knave. 

Clo,  You  should  have  said,  sir,  before  a  knave  thou 
art  a  knave  ;  that  is,  before  me  thou  art  a  knave  -  this 
had  been  truth,  sir 

Par,  Go  to,  thou  art  a  witty  fool,  I  have  found  thee. 

Clo.  Did  you  find  me  in  yourself,  sir  ?  or  were  yoo 
taught  to  find  me  ?  The  search,  sir,  was  profitable  ;  and 
much  fool  may  you  find  in  you,  even  to  the  world's  plea- 
sure, and  the  increase  of  laughter. 

Par.  A  good  knave,  i'faith,  and  well  fed.' — 
Madam,  my  lord  will  go  away  to-night ; 
A  very  serious  business  calls  on  him. 
The  great  prerogative  and  rite  of  love, 
Which,  as  your  due,  time  claims,  he  does  acknowledge ; 
But  puts  it  off  by  a  compelled  restraint ; 
Whose  want,  and  whose  delay,  is  strew'd  with  sweets. 
Which  they  distil  now  in  the  curbed  time. 
To  make  the  coming  hour  o'erflow  with  joy, 
And  pleasure  drown  the  brim. 

HeL  What's  his  will  else  ? 

Par.  That  you  will  take  your  instant  leave  o'  th'  kmg, 
And  make  this  haste  as  your  own  good  proceeding. 
Strengthened  with  what  apology  you  think 
May  make  it  probable  need.* 

Jlel.  What  more  commands  he  ? 

Par,  That,  having  this  obtained,  you  presently 
Attend  his  further  pleasure. 

HeL  In  every  thing  I  wait  upon  his  will. 

Par,  I  shall  report  it  so. 

HeL  I  pray  you. — Come,  sirrah.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. 

Another  Room  tn  the  same.     Enter  Lafeu  and  Bertram. 
Laf.  But,  I  hope,  your  lordship  thinks  not  him  a  soldier  2 
Ber.  Yes,  my  lord,  and  of  very  valiant  s^pproof. 

(91  An  allusion,  perhaps  to  the  old  saying—**  Better  fed  than  taught  ;»*  to  which 
tlie  Clown  has  himself  alluded  in  a  preceding  scene :— '*  I  will  show  myself  highly 
/Vd  and  lowly  taught."    RITSON. 

[1]  A  ipecinua  appearasce  of  secMtltr     JOHNSON. 
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haf.  Yoo  have  it  from  his  own  deliye ranee. 

-B-T.  And  by  other  warranted  testimony. 

Laf.  Then  my  dial  goes  not  true  ;  I  took  this  lark  ior 
a  bunting.' 

Eer,  I  do  assure  you,  my  lord,  he  is  very  great  in 
knowledge,  and  accordingly  valiant. 

Laf*  I  have  then  sinned  against  his  experience,  and 
transgressed  against  his  valour ;  and  my  state  that  way  is 
dangerous,  since  I  cannot  yet  find  in  my  heart  to  repent. 
Here  he  comes  ;  I  pray  you,  make  us  friends,  I  will  pur- 
sue the  amity. 

UnUr  Parolles. 

Far,  These  things  shall  be  done.  sir.  [To  Bert. 

Laf.  Pray  you,  sir,  who's  his  tailor  ? 

Far,  Sir  ? 

haf.  O,  I  know  him  well :  Ay,  sir ;  he,  sir,  is  a  good 
workman,  a  very  good  tailor. 

Etr,  Is  she  gone  to  the  Idng  ?  \Jinde  to  Par. 

Par.  She  is. 

Eer.  Will  she  away  to-night  ? 

Far.  As  you'll  have  her. 

Eer.  I  have  writ  my  letters,  casketed  my  treasure. 
Given  order  for  our  horses  :  and  to-night, 
When  I  should  take  possession  of  the  bride, — 
And,  ere  I  do  begin, — 

Laf.  A  good  traveller  is  something  at  the  latter  end  of 
a  dinner  ;  but  one  that  lies  three-thirds,  and  uses  a  known 
truth  to  pass  a  thousand  nothings  with,  should  be  once 
heard,  and  thrice  beaten. — God  save  you,  captain. 

Eer.  Is  there  any  unkindness  between  my  lord  and  you, 
monsieur? 

Far.  I  know  not  how  I  have  deserved  to  run  into  my 
lord's  displeasure. 

Laf.  You  have  made  shift  to  run  into't,  boots  and 
spurs  and  all,  like  him  that  leaped  into  the  custard  ;' 
and  out  of  it  you'll  run  again,  rather  than  suffer  question 
for  your  residence. 

[2]  This  is  a  fine  discrimination  between  the  possessor  of  courage,  and  him  that 
only  has  the  appearance  of  it.  The  bunting  is,  in  feather,  size,  and  form,  so  like 
the  sky-lark,  as  to  require  nice  attention  to  discover  the  one  from  the  other;  it  also 
ascends  and  sinks  in  the  air  nearly  in  the  same  manner  :  but  it  has  little  or  no  song, 
which  gives  estimation  to  the  sky-lark.    J.  JOHNSOF. 

[3]  This  odd  allusion  is  not  introduced  without  a  view  to  satire.  It  was  a  foolerjr 
practised  at  city  entertainments,  whilst  the  jester  or  zany  was  in  vogue,  for  him  to 
jump  into  a  large  deep  custard,  set  for  the  purpose,  to  nt  on  a  qutuUity  qf  bantm 
tpectatorx  to  laugh,  as  our  poet  says  in  bia  Hamlet,    THEOBALD. 
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Ber,  It  may  be,  you  have  mistaken  him,  my  lord. 

Laf.  And  shall  do  so  ever,  though  I  took  him  at  his 
prayers.  Fare  you  well,  my  lord ;  and  believe  this  of 
me,  There  can  be  no  kernel  in  this  light  nut ;  the  soul  of 
this  man  is  his  clothes:  trust  him  not  in  matter  of 
heavy  consequence  ;  I  have  kept  of  them  tame,  and 
know  their  natures. — Farewell,  monsieur :  I  have  spoken 
better  of  you,  than  you  have  or  will  deserve  at  my  hand  ; 
but  we  must  do  good  against  evil.  [Exit, 

Par,  An  idle  lord,  1  swear. 

Ber.  I  think  so. 

Par,  Why,  do  you  not  know  him  ? 

Ber,  Yes,  I  do  know  him  well ;  and  common  speech 
Gives  him  a  worthy  pass.     Here  comes  my  clog. 
Enter  Helena. 

HeL  I  have,  sir,  as  I  was  commanded  from  you. 
Spoke  with  the  king,  and  have  procured  his  leave 
For  present  parting ;  only,  he  desires 
Some  private  speech  with  you. 

Ber,  I  shall  obey  his  will. 
You  must  not  marvel,  Helen,  at  my  course. 
Which  holds  not  colour  with  the  time,  nor  does 
The  ministration  and  required  office 
On  my  particular :  Prepar'd  I  was  not 
.  For  such  a  business  ;  therefore  am  I  found 
So  much  unsettled     This  drives  me  to  entreat  you. 
That  presently  you  take  your  way  for  home  ; 
And  rather  muse,  than  ask,  why  I  entreat  you  : 
For  my  respects  are  better  than  they  seem ; 
And  my  appointments  have  in  them  a  need. 
Greater  than  shows  itself,  at  the  first  view. 
To  you  that  know  them  not.     This  to  my  mother : 

[Giving  a  letter. 
'Twill  be  two  days  ere  I  shall  see  you ;  so 
I  leave  you  to  your  wisdom. 

HeL    Sir,  I  can  nothing  say. 
But  that  I  am  your  most  obedient  servant 

Ber.  Come,  come,  no  more  of  that. 

HeL  And  ever  shall 
With  true  observance  seek  to  eke  out  that. 
Wherein  toward  me  my  homely  stars  have  faiPd 
To  equal  my  great  fortune. 

Ber,  Let  that  go  : 
My  haste  is  very  great :  Farewell ;  hie  home. 
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Hel.  Pray,  sir,  your  pardon. 

Ber,  Well,  what  would  you  say  ? 

Hel.  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  wealth  I  owe  ; 


...Coo,e  --■ 
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Saj  wbdt  I  think  of  it ;  since  I  have  found 
Myself  in  nay  uncertain  grounds  to  fail 
As  oflen  as  1  guess'd. 

Duke,  Be  it  his  pleasure. 

2  Lord,  But  1  am  sure,  the  younger  of  our  nature/ 
That  surfeit  on  their  ease,  will,  day  by  day, 
Come  here  for  physic. 

Dvke.  Welcome  shall  they  be  ; 
And  all  the  honours,  that  can  fly  from  us, 
^all  on  them  settle.     You  know  your  places  well ; 
When  better  fall,  for  your  avails  they  fell: 
To-morrow  to  the  field.  [Flouruh.    EacewU 

SCENE  II. 

Rousillon,  A  Room  in  the  Countesses  Palace.  Enter  Countesp 
and  Clown, 

Count,  It  hath  happened  all  as  I  would  have  had  k, 
«aye,  that  he  comes  not  along  with  her. 

Clo,  By  my  troth,  I  take  my  young  lord  to  be  a  very 
melancholy  man. 

Count.  By  what  observance,  I  pray  you  ? 

Clo,  Why,  he  will  look  upon  his  boot,  and  sing ;  mend 
the  ruff,  and  sing  f  ask  questions,  and  sing ;  pick  his 
teeth,  and  sing  :  I  know  a  man  that  had  this  trick  df 
melancholy,  sold  a  goodly  manor  for  a  song. 

Count,  Let  me  see  what  he  writes,  and  when  he 
means  to  come.  [Opening  a  letter, 

Clo,  I  have  no  mind  to  Isbel,  since  I  was  at  court :  our 
old  ling  and  our  Isbels  o'  th'  country  are  nothing  like 
your  old  ling,  and  your  Isbels  o'  th'  court :  the  brains  of 
my  Ctipid's  knocked  out ;  and  I  begin  to  love,  as  an  old 
man  loves  monpy,  with  no  stomach. 

Count:  What  have  we  here  ? 

Clo,  E'en  that  you  have  there.  [Exit, 

Count,  [Reads.]  /  have  sent  you  a  daughter-in-law : 
she  hath  recovered  the  king^  and  undone  me,  I  have 
wedded  her,  not  bedded  her;  and  sworn  to  make  the 
not  eternal.     You  shall  hear,  I  am  run  away ;    know  it, 

[5]  i.  e.  as  we  say  at  present,  our  young  fellons,    STEEVENS. 

[6j  The  tops  of  the  boots,  in  our  author's  time,  turned  down,  and  hung  looseW 
over  the  leg.  The  folding  is  what  the  Clown  means  by  the  niff".  Ben  Jon^o  calls 
it  niffle ;  and  perhaps  it  should  be  so  here.  "  Not  having  leisure  to  put  off  my 
-silver  spurs,  one  of  the  rowels  catch'd  hold  of  the  niffl.toi  my  boot"  Every  Man 
out  of  hit  Humour,  Act  IV.  sc  vi.     WHALLEY. 
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hefore    the    report   come.     If  there  he  breadth  enough   tii 
the  worlds  I  will  hold  a  long  distance.     My  duty  to  you* 
Your  unfortunate  son,  Bertaam. 

This  is  not  well,  rash  and  unbridled  boy, 
To  fly  the  favours  of  so  good  a  king ; 
To  pluck  his  indignation  on  thy  head, 
By  the  misprizing  of  a  maid  too  virtuous 
For  the  contempt  of  empire. 

Re-enter  Clown, 

Clo,  O  madam,  yonder  is  heavy  news  within,  betweeD 
two  soldiers  and  my  young  lady. 

Count,  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Clo,  Nay,  there  is  some  comfort  in  the  news,  some 
comfort ;  your  son  will  not  be  killed  so  soon  as  I  thought 
he  would. 

Count,  Why  should  he  be  killM  ? 

Clo,  So  say  I,  madam,  if  he  run  away,  as  I  hear  he 
does  :  the  danger  is  in  standing  to't ;  that's  the  loss  of 
men,  though  it  be  the  getting  of  children.  Here  they 
come,  will  tell  you  more  :  for  my  part,  I  only  hear,  your 
son  was  run  away.  •  [Exit  Clown, 

Enter  Helena  and  two  Gentlemen, 

1  Gent,  Save  you,  good  madam. 

Hel,  Madam,  my  lerd  is  gone,  for  ever  gone.   , 
'2  Gent,  Da  not  say  so. — 

Count,  Think  upon  patience. — 'Pray  you,  gentlemen,— 
I  have  felt  so  many  quirks  of  joy,  and  grief, 
That  the  first  face  of  neither,  on  the  start. 
Can  woman  me  unto't : — Where  is  my  son,  I  pray  you  ? 

2  Gent,  Madam,  he's  gone  to  serve  the  duke  of  Florence; 
We  met  him  thitherward  ;  from  thence  we  came, 

And,  afler  some  despatch  in  hand  at  court, 
Thither  we  bend  again. 

Hel,  Look  on  this  letter,  madam  ;  here's  my  passport. 

[Reads]   When  thou  canst  get  the  ring  upon  my  finger, 
which  never  shall  come  qff^,  and  show  me  a  child  begotten  of 
thy  body,  that  I  am  father  to,  then  call  me  husband:  but  in 
such  a  then  /  write  a  never  ! 
This  is  a  dreadful  sentence. 

Count,  Brought  you  this  letter,  gentlemen  ? 

1  Gent,  Ay,  madam ; 
And,  for  the  contents'  sake,  are  sorry  for  our  pains 

Count,  I  pr'ythee,  lady,  have  a  better  cheer; 
[f  thou  engrossest  all  the  griefs  arc  thine. 
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Thou  robb'st  me  of  a  moiety :  He  was  my  son  ; 

But  I  do  wash  his  name  out  of  my  blood, 

And  thou  art  all  my  child. — Towards  Florence  is  he  ? 

2  Gent.  Ay,  madam. 

Count.  And  to  be  a  soldier  ? 

2  Gent,  Such  is  his  noble  purpose  :  and,  believe't, 
The  duke  will  lay  upon  him  all  the  honour 
That  good  convenience  claims. 

Count.  Return  you  thither  ? 

1  Gent.  Ay,  madam,  with  the  swiAest  wing  of  speed. 

Hel.  Till  I  have  no  wife^  I  have  nothing  in  France. 
•Tis  bitter.  *  [Reading 

Count.  Find  you  that  there  ? 

HeL  Ay,  madam. 

1  Gent.  'Tis  but  the  boldness  of  his  hand,  haply,  which 
His  heart  was  not  consenting  to. 

Count.  Nothing  in  France,  until  he  have  no  wife  I 
There's  nothing  here,  that  is  too  good  for  him, 
But  only  she  ;  and  she  deserves  a  lord. 
That  twenty  such  rude  boys  might  tend  upon. 
And  call  her  hourly,  mistress.     Who  was  with  him  ? 

1  Gent.  A  servant  only,  and  a  gentleman 
Which  I  have  some  time  known. 

Counf.  ParoUes,  was't  not  ? 

1  Gent.  Ay,  my  good  lady,  he. 

Count.  A  very  tainted  fellow,  and  full  of  wickedness. 
My  son  corrupts  a  well-derived  nature 
With  his  inducement. 

1  Gent.  Indeed,  good  lady. 

The  fellow  has  a  deal  of  that,  too  much. 
Which  holds  him  much  to  have.^ 

Count.  You  are  welcome,  gentlemen. 
I  will  entreat  you,  when  you  see  my  son, 
To  tell  him,  that  his  sword  can  never  win 
The  honour  that  he  loses  :  more  Til  entreat  you, 
Written  to  bear  along. 

2  Gent.  We  serve  you,  madam. 

In  that  and  all  your  worthiest  affairs. 

Count.  Not  so,  but  as  we  change  our  courtesies. 
Will  you  draw  near  ?  .  [Exe.  Countess  and  gentlemen, 

[7]  That  is,  bis  vices  stand  him  io  stead.     Helen  bad  before  delivered  tUi 
thought  in  all  the  beauty  of  expression : 

••  I  know  him  a  notorious  liar ; 

Think  bim  a  great  wa^  fool,  solely  a  coward ; 
Yet  these  fixM  evils  sit  so  fit  in  him. 
That  they  take  place,  when  virtue's  steely  bones 
Lnok  bleak  io  the  cold  wind."—    WA  RBIJUTON 
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HeL  Till  I  have  no  wife^  I  have  nothing  in  France. 
Nothing  in  France,  until  he  has  no  wife  ! 
Thou  shalt  have  none,  Rousillon,  none  in  France, 
Then  hast  thou  all  again.     Poor  lord  I  is't  1 
That  chase  thee  from  thy  country,  and  expose 
Those  tender  limbs  of  thine  to  the  event 
Of  the  none-sparing  war  ?  and  i^  it  I 
That  drive  thee  from  the  sportive  court,  where  thof 
Wast  shot  at  with  fair  eyes,  to  be  the  mark 
Of  smoky  muskets  ?  O  you  leaden  messengers, 
That  ride  upon  the  violent  speed  of  fire, 
Fly  with  false  aim  ;  mov^  the  still-piercing  air, 
That  sings  with  piercing,  do  not  touch  my  lord  ! 
Whoever  shoots  at  him,  I  set  him  there  , 
Whoever  charges  on  his  forward  breast, 
I  am  the  caitiff,  that  do  hold  him  to't ; 
And,  though  I  kill  him  not,  I  am  the  causd 
His  death  was  so  effected :  better  'twere, 
I  met  the  ravin  lion®  when  he  roar'd 
With  sharp  constraint  of  hunger  ;  better  'twere 
That  all  the  miseries,  which  nature  owes. 
Were  mine  at  once  :  No,  come  thou  home,  RousiUoo, 
Whence  honour  but  of  danger  wins  a  scar, 
As  oil  it  loses  all ;  I  will  be  gone  : 
My  being  here  it  is,  that  holds  thee  hence  : 
Shall  I  stay  here  to  do't  ?  no,  no,  although 
The  air  of  paradise  did  fan  the  house. 
And  angels  offic'd  all :  I  will  be  gone  ; 
That  pitiful  rumour  may  report  my  flight. 
To  consolate  thine  ear.     Come,  night ;  end,  day ! 
For,  with  the  dark,  poor  thief,  I'll  steal  away.  [Ex^* 

SCENE  III. 
Florence.     Before  the  Duke's  Palace.    Flourish.    EnUr  the 

Duke  of  Florence,  Bertram,  Lords,  Officers,  Soldiers,  and 

others, 

Duke.  The  general  of  our  horse  thou  art ;  and  we. 
Great  in  our  hope,  lay  our  best  love  and  credence, 
Upon  thy  promising  fortune. 

Ber.  Sir,  it  is 
A  charge  too  heavy  for  my  strength  ;  but  yet 
We'll  strive  to  bear  it  for  your  worthy  sake, 

PI  i.  e.  the  ravenous  or  reveniDg  lion.    To  ravin  in  to  Bwtllow  ▼0"«teu«lT. 

MALOIllI- 

Vol.  II.  37 
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To  the  extreme  edge  of  hazard. 

Duke,  Then  go  thou  forth  ; 
And  fortune  plaj  upon  thy  prosperous  helm, 
As  thy  auspicious  mistress  ! 

Ber,  This  rery  day, 
Great  Mars,  I  put  myself  into  thy  file  : 
Make  me  hut  like  my  thoughts  ;  and  I  shall  prove 
A  lover  of  thy  drum^  hater  of  love.  [ExewU 

SCENE  IV. 

RovmUon.     A  Room  in  the  Countesses  Pcdaee.     Enter  Coun* 
tess  and  Ste^^ard. 
Count,  Alas  !  and  would  you  take  the  letter  of  her  t 
Might  you  not  know  she  would  do  as  she  has  done. 
By  sending  me  a  letter  ?  Read  it  again. 

Stew.  /  am  Saint  Jaques*  pilgrimy  thither  gone  ; 

Ambitious  love  hath  so  in  me  qffended^ 
Thai  hare-foot  plod  I  the  cold  ground  upon. 

With  sainted  vow  my  faults  to  have  amended. 
Write f  write y  that ^  from  the  bloody  course  of  war^ 

My  dearest  master ^  your  dear  son  may  hie  ; 
Bless  him  at  home  in  peace,  whilst  I  from  far  ^ 

His  name  with  zealous  fervour  sanctify  ; 
His  taken  labours  bid  him  me  forgive  ; 
/,  his  despiteful  Juno,^  sent  him  forth 
From  courtly  friends,  with  camping  foes  tolvoe^ 

Where  death  and  danger  dog  the  heels  ofwor^ : 
He  is  too  good  and  fair  for  death  and  me  ;    . 
Whom  I  myself  embrace,  to  set  him  free. 
Count,  Ah,  what  sharp  stings  are  in  her  mildest  wordi! 
— Rinaldo,  you  did  never  lack  advice  so  much,' 
As  letting  her  pass  so  ;  had  I  spok^  with  her, 
I  could  have  well  diverted  her  intents, 
Which  thus  she  hath  prevented. 

Stew,  Pardon  me,  madam  : 
If  I  had  given  you  this  at  over-night, 
She  might  have  heen  q'erta'en ;  and  yet  she  writes. 
Pursuit  would  be  in  vain. 

Count,  What  angel  shall 
Bless  this  unworthy  husband  ?  he  cannot  thrive, 
Unless  her  prayers,  whom  heaven  delights  to  hear, 

r»l  AUudiag  to  the  story  of  Hercules.    JOHNSON. 
[1]  Adviu,  is  dlacretioQ  or  tbougbt     JOHNSON. 
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And  loves  to  grant,  repriere  him  from  the  wrath 

Of  greatest  justice. — Write,  write,  Rioaldo,     ♦ 

To  this  unworthy  husband  of  his  wife  ; 

Let  every  word  weigh  heavy  of  her  worth. 

That  he  does  weigh  too  light :  my  greatest  grie^ 

Though  little  he  do  feel  it,  set  down  sharply. 

Despatch  the  most  convenient  messenger :— • 

When,  haply,  he  shall  hear  that  she  is  gone. 

He  will  return  ;  and  hope  I  may,  that  she. 

Hearing  so  much,  will  speed  her  foot  again. 

Led  hither  by  pure  love  :  which  of  them  both 

Is  dearest  to  me,  I  hav^io  skill  in  sense 

To  make  distinction  : — Provide  this  messenger  :-— 

My  heart  is  heavy,  and  mine  age  is  weak  ; 

Grief  would  have  tears,  and  sorrow  bids  me  speak.  [£»€• 

SCENE  V. 

Without  the  walls  of  Florence,    A  tucket  afarcff.     Enter  an 

old  Widow  of  Florence f  Diana,  Violbnta,  Mariana,  and 

other  Citizens. 

Wid.  Nay,  come  ;  for  if  they  do  approach  the  city,  we 
shall  lose  all  the  sight. 

Dia,  They  say,  the  French  count  has  done  most  ho- 
nourable service. 

Wid.  It  is  reported  that  he  has  taken  their  greatest  com- 
mander:  and  that  with  his  own  hand  he  slew  the  duke's 
brother.  We  have  lost  our  labour;  they  are  gone  a  con- 
trary way :  hark !  you  may  know  by  their  trumpets. 

Mar,  Come,  let's  return  again,  and  suffice  ourselves 
with  the  report  of  it. — Well,  Diana,  take  heed  of  this 
French  earl :  the  honour  of  a  maid  is  her  name;  and  no 
legacy  is  so  rich  as  honesty. 

Wid,  I  have  told  my  neighbour,  how  you  have  been 
solicited  by  a  gentleman,  his  companion. 

Mar,  I  know  that  knave  ;  bang  him  !  one  Parolles :  a 
filthy  officer  he  is  in  those  suggestions  for  jthe  young  earl. 
— Beware  of  them,  Diana ;  their  promises,  enticements^ 
oaths,  tokens,  and  all  these  engines  of  lust,  are  not  the 
things  they  go  under :  many  a  maid  hath  been  seduced 
by  them  ;  and  the  misery  is,  example,  that  so  terrible 
shows  in  the  wreck  of  maidenhood,  cannot  for  all  that 
dissuade  succession,  but  that  they  are  limed  with  the 
twigs  that  threaten  them.  I  hope,  I  need  not  to  advise 
you  further;  but,  I  hope,  your  own  grace  will  keep  you 
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where  you  arc,  though  there   were  no  further  danger 
known,  but  the  modesty  which  is  so  lost. 

Dta,  You  shall  not  need  to  fear  me. 

Enter  Helena,  in  the  dress  of  a  pilgrim, 

Wid.  I  hope  so. — Look,  here  comes  a  pilgrim  :  I  know, 
she  will  lie  at  my  house  :  thither  they  send  one  another: 
I'll  question  her. — 
God  save  you,  pilgrim  !  Whither  are  you  bound  ? 

Hel,  To  Saint  Jaques  le  grand. 
Where  do  the  palmers  lodge,*  I  do  beseech  you? 

Wid.  At  the  Saint  Francis  here,  beside  the  port* 

HeL  Is  this  the  way  ? 

Wid.  Ay,  marry,  is  it. — Hark  you  !    [A  tnarch  afar  (ff 
They  come  this  way  : — If  you  will  tarry,  holy  pilgrim, 
But  till  the  troops  come  by, 
I  will  conduct  you  where  you  shall  be  lodg'd ; 
The  rather,  for,  I  think,  I  know  your  hostess 
As  ample  as  myself. 

HeL  Is  it  yourself? 

Wid,  If  you  shall  please  so,  pilgrim. 

HeL  I  thank  you,  and  will  stay  upon  your  leisure. 

Wid.  You  came,  I  think,  from  France  7 

HeL  I  did  so. 

Wid.  Here  you  shall  see  a  countryman  of  yours. 
That  has  done  worthy  service. 

HeL  His  name,  I  pray  you  ? 

Did.  The  count  Rousillon  ;  Know  you  such  a  one  ? 

HeL  But  by  the  ear,  that  hears  most  nobly  of  him : 
His  face  I  know  not. 

Dia,  Whatsoe'er  he  is, 
He's  bravely  taken  here.     He  stole  from  France, 
As  'tis  reported,  for  the  king  had  married  him' 
Against  his  liking  :  Think  you  it  is  so  ? 

HeL  Ay,  surely,  mere  the  truth ;  1  know  his  lady. 

Dia,  There  is  a  gentleman,  that  serves  the  count. 
Reports  but  coarsely  of  her. 

HeL  What's  his  name  ? 

()}]  Pilgrims  that  visited  hol^  places ;  so  called  from  a  stafT,  or  bough  of  palm 
they  were  woDt  to  carry,  especially  such  as  had  visited  the  holy  places  at  Jerusa- 
lem. "  A  pilgrim  and  a  palmer  differed  thus :  a  pUgrim  bad  some  dwelling  place, 
the  palmer  none ;  the  pitgrim  travelled  to  some  certain  place,  the  palmer  to  all, 
and  not  to  any  one  in  particular ;  the  pilgrim  might  go  at  his  own  charge,  the  pal- 
mer must  profess  wilful  poverty  ;  the  pilgrim  might  give  over  his  profession.  th« 
palmer  must  be  constant,  till  he  had  the  palm ;  that  is,  victory  over  his  ghostly  eoo' 
Bles,  and  life  by  death.**    Blouot*s  Olot$ography  voce  Pilgrim,    REED. 

pi  Fori  Jd  the  present  iostaocei  signiBes  because.    STJSEVENS. 
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Dia.  Monsieur  Parolles. 

HeL  O,  I  believe  with  him, 
In  argument  of  praise,  or  to  the  worth 
Of  the  great  count  himself,  she  is  too  mean 
To  have  her  name  repeated  ;  all  her  deserving 
Is  a  reserved  honesty,  and  that 
I  have  not  heard  examin'd.* 

Dia,  Alas,  poor  lady  I 
'Tis  a  hard  bondage,  to  become  the  wife 
Of  a  detesting  lord. 

Wtd,  A  right  good  creature  :  wheresoe'er  she  is^ 
Her  heart  weighs  sadly  :  this  young  maid  might  do  her 
A  shrewd  turn,  if  she  pleas'd. 

HeL  How  do  you  mean  ? 
May  be,  the  amorous  count  solicits  her 
In  the  unlawful  purpose. 

Wid.  He  does,  indeed  ; 
Xnd  brokes^  with  all  that  can  in  such  a  suit 
Corrupt  the  tender  honour  of  a  maid  : 
But  she  is  arm'd  for  him,  and  keeps  her  g^ard 
In  honestest  defence. 

Enter  with  drum  and  colours^  a  party  of  the  Florentine  army^ 
Bertram,  and  Parolles. 

Mar.  The  gods  forbid  else  ! 

Wid.  So,  now  they  come  : — 
That  is  Antonio,  the  duke's  eldest  son , 
That,  Escalus. 

Hel,  Which  is  the  Frenchman  ? 

Dm.  He; 
That  with  the  plume  :  'tis  a  most  gallant  fellow  ; 
I  would,  he  lov'd  his  wife  :  if  he  were  honester. 
He  were  much  goodlier : — Is't  not  a  handsome  gentleman? 

Hel.  I  like  him  well. 

Dia.  'Tis  pity,  he  is  not  honest :  Yond's  that  same  knave. 
That  leads  him  to  these  places ;  were  I  his  lady, 
I'd  poison  that  vile  rascal. 

HeL  Which  is  he  ? 

Dia.  That  jack-an-apes  with  scarfs :  Why  is  he  mel« 
ancholy  ? 

HeL  Perchance,  he's  hurt  i'  th'  battle. 

Far.  Lose  our  drum !  well. 

[51  To  hrokexn  to  deal  witb  panders.    A  broker^  ia  our  author*!  Ume.  meaat  • 


J  That  is,  questioned,  doubted.    JOHNSON. 
To  frroJM  is  to  deal  wii 
prplmp.    MALONfi. 
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Mar.  He's  shrewdly  vexed  at  sometliing:  Look«  he 
has  spied  us. 

Wid,  Marry,  hang  you  !  [Exe.  Ber.  Par.  cJ-c 

Mar,  And  your  courtesy,  for  a  ring-carrier ! 

Wid.  The  troop  is  past : — Come,  pilgrim,  I  will  hriog 
you 
Where  you  shall  host :  of  enjoin'd  penitents 
There's  four  or  five,  to  great  Saint  Jaques  bounds 
Already  at  my  house. 

Hel.  I  humbly  thank  you  : 
Please  it  this  matron,  and  this  gentle  maid, 
To  eat  with  us  to-night,  the  charge,  and  thanking. 
Shall  be  for  me  ;  and,  to  requite  you  further, 
I  will  bestow  some  precepts  on  this  virgin, 
Worthy  the  note. 

Botli  We'll  take  your  offer  kindly.  [Extwit* 

SCENE  VI. 

Camp  before  Florence.     Enter  Bertram,  and  the  two  French 
Lords. 

1  Lord.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  put  him  to't ;  let  him  have 
his  way. 

2  Lord.  If  your  lordship  find  him  not  a  hilding,  hold  me 
no  more  in  your  respect. 

1  Lord,  On  my  life,  my  lord,  a  bubble. 

Ber.  Do  you  think,  1  am  so  far  deceived  in  him  ? 

1  Lord.  Believe  it,  my  lord,  in  mine  own  direct  know- 
ledge, without  any  malice,  but  to  speak  of  him  as  my 
kinsman,  he's  a  most  notable  coward,  an  infinite  and  end- 
less liar,  an  hourly  promise-breaker,  the  owner  of  no  one 
good  quality  worthy  your  lordship's  entertainment 

2  Lord.  It  were  fit  you  knew  him ;  lest,  reposing  too. 
far  in  his  virtue,  which  he  hath  not,  he  might  at  seme 
great  and  trusty  business,  in  a  main  danger,  fail  you. 

Ber.  I  >¥Ould,  I  knew  in  what  particular  action  to  try 
him. 

2  Lord.  None  better  than  to  let  him  fetch  off  his  dram^ 
which  you  hear  him  so  confidently  undertake  to  do. 

1  Lord.  I,  with  a  troop  of  Florentines,  will  suddenly, 
surprise  him;  such  I  wil)  have,  whom,  I  am  sure,  he 
knows  not  from  the  enemy :    we    will   bind    and  hood- 
wink him  so,  that  he  shall  suppose  no  other  but  that  he- 
is  carried  into  the  leaguer  of  the  adversaries,^  whea  we 

f6]  i  o  eamf.    DOUCE  '  '    '  '    ' 
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bring  him  to  our  tents :  Be  but  your  lordship  present  at 
his  examination ;  if  he  do  not,  for  the  promise  of  ma 
life^  and  in  the  highest  ^^mpulsion  of  base  fear,  offer  to 
betray  you,  and  deliver  all  the  intelligence  in  his  power 
against  you,  and  that  with  the  divine  forfeit  of  his  soul 
upon  oath,  never  trust  my  judgment  in  any  thing. 

2  Lord.  O  for  the  love  of  laughter,  let  him  fetch  his 
drum ;  he  says,  he  has  a  stratagem  for't :  when  your  lord- 
ship sees  the  bottom  of  his  success  in't,  and  to  what  metal 
this  counterfeit  lump  of  ore  will  be  melted,  if  you  give 
him  not  John  Drum's  entertainment,  your  inclining  cannot 
be  removed.^    Here  he  comes. 

Enter  Parolles. 

1  Lord.  O,  for  the  love  of  laughter,  hinder  not  the  hu* 
mour  of  his  design;  let  him  fetch  off  his  drum  in  any  hand. 

Ber.  How  now,  monsieur  ?  this  drum  sticks  sorely  in 
your  disposition. 

2  Lord.  A  pox  on't,  let  it  go  ;  'tis  but  a  drum. 

Par.  But  a  drum !  Is't  but  a  drum  ?  A  drum  so  lost ! 
There  was  an  excellent  command !  to  charge  in  with  our 
horse  upon  our  own  wings,  and  to  rend  our  own  soldiers. 

2  Lord  That  was  not  to  be  blamed  in  the  command  of 
the  service ;  it  was  a  disaster  of  war  that  Caesar  himself 
could  not  have  prevented,  if  he  had  been  there  to  com- 
mand. 

Ber.  Well,  we  cannot  greatly  condemn  our  success: 
fiome  dishonour  we  had  in  the  loss  of  that  drum;  but  it  ifl 
not  to  be  recovered. 

Par.  It  might  have  been  recovered. 

Ber.  It  might,  but  it  is  not  now. 

Par.  It  is  to  be  recovered :  but  that  the  merit  of  ser- 
vice is  seldom  attributed  to  the  true  and  exact  performer, 
1  would  have  that  drum  or  another,  or  hie  jaceU^ 

Ber.  Why,  if  you  have  a  stomach  to^t,  monsieur,  if  you 
think  your  mystery  in  stratagem  can  bring  this  instrument 
of  honour  again  into  his  native  quarter,  be  magnanimous 
in  the  enterprize,  and  go  on ;  I  will  grace  the  attempt 
for  a  worthy  exploit :  if  you  speed  well  in  it,  the  duke 
fihall  both  speak  of  it,  and  extend  to  you  what  further  be- 

[7]  Tom  Dnm*t  entertainment^  is.  to  ^ale  a  man  Jo  by  the  head,  aad  thrust  hioi 
out  by  the  shoulders.    THEOBAIiD. 

[8]  i.  e.  Here  lies  .--the  usual  beginning  of  epitaphs*  I  would  (siys  ParoIIet) 
recover  eitbar  the  drum  I  taV«  iotC,  tit  ftootfaer  beloflgiit  to  tin  AMOiy  ii»4kim 
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comes  liis  gpreatness,  even  to  the  utmost  syllable  of  your 
worthiness. 

Par,  By  the  hand  of  a  soldier,  I  will  undertake  it. 

Ber.  But  you  must  not  now  slumber  in  it. 

Par,  rU  about  it  this  evening  :  and  I  will  presently 
pen  down  my  dilemmas,  encourage  myself  in  my  certain- 
ty, put  myself  into  my  mortal  preparation,  and,  by  mid- 
night, look  to  hear  further  from  me. 

Ber,  May  I  be  bold  to  acquaint  his  grace,  you  are  gone 
about  it  ? 

Par,  I  know  not  what  the  success  will  be,  my  lord  ; 
but  the  attempt  1  vow. 

Ber,  1  know,  thou  art  valiant ;  and,  to  the  possibility  of 
thy  soldiership,  will  subscribe  for  thee.     Farewell. 

Par,  I  love  not  many  words.  [Exit, 

1  Lord,  No  more  than  a  fish  loves  water. — Is  not  this 
a  strange  fellow,  my  lord  ?  that  so  confidently  seems  to 
undertake  thb  business,  which  he  knows  is  not  to  be 
done  ;  damns  himself  to  do,  and  dares  better  be  damned^ 
than  to  do't  ? 

2  Lord,  You  do  not  know  him,  my  lord,  as  we  do :  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  he  will  steal  himself  into  a  man's  favour, 
and,  for  a  week,  escape  a  great  deal  of  discoveries  ;  but 
when  you  find  him  out,  you  have  him  ever  afler. 

Ber,  Why,  do  you  think,  he  will  make  no  deed  at  all 
of  this,  that  so  seriously  he  does  address  himself  unto  ? 

1  Lord,  None  in  the  world  ;  but  return  with  an  inven- 
tion, and  clap  upon  you  two  or  three  probable  lies  :  but 
we  have  almost  embossed  him,^  you  shall  see  his  fall  to- 
night ;  for,  indeed,  he  is  not  for  your  lordship's  respect. 

2  Lord,  We'll  make  you  some  sport  with  the  fox,  ere  we 
case  him.*  He  was  first  smoked  by  the  old  lord  Lafeu : 
when  his  disguise  and  he  is  parted,  tell  me  what  a  sprat 
you  shall  find  him ;  which  you  shall  see  this  very  night. 

1  Lord,  I  must  go  look  my  twigs  ;  he  shall  be  caught. 
Ber,  Your  brother,  he  shall  go  along  with  me. 

1  Lord,  As't  please  your  lordship  :  I'll  leave  you. 

[Exit. 
Ber,  Now  will  I  lead  you  to  the  house,  and  show  you 
The  lass  I  spoke  of. 

2  Lord,  But,  you  say,  she's  honest. 

[91  To  emkott  a  deer  b  to  enclose  him  in  a  irood.    JOHNSON. 
.  When  a  deer  is  run  bard,  and  Toams  at  the  mouth,  in  the  laoKuage  of  the  fieldL  bs 
li  Mid  to  be  emAomd.    STEEVENS. 

lU  Tfaat  ii.  before  we  itrip  hire  naked.    JOHNSON 
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Ber.  That's  all  the  fault :  I  spoke  with  her  but  OBce,    . 
And  fouDd  her  wondrous  cold  ;  but  I  sent  to  her. 
By  this  same  coxcomb  that  we  have  i'  th'  wind. 
Tokens  and  letters  which  she  did  re -send ; 
And  this  is  all  I  have  done  :  She's  a  fair  creature  ; 
Will  you  go  see  her  ? 

2  Lord,  With  all  my  heart,  my  lord.  [ExeunU 

SCENE  VII. 

Florence.    A  Room  in  the  Widow* t  house.     Enter  HetdlTA 
and  Widow. 

Hel.  If  you  misdoubt  me  that  I  am  not  she, 
I  know  not  how  I  shall  assure  you  further, 
But  I  shall  lose  the  grounds  I  work  upon.* 

Wid.  Though  my  estate  be  fallen,  1  was  well  bmi^ 
Nothing  acquainted  with  these  businesses  ; 
And  would  not  put  my  reputation  now 
In  any  staining  act. 

Hel.  Nor  would  I  wish  you. 
First,  give  me  trust,  the  count  he  is  my  husband  ; 
And,  what  to  your  sworn  counsel  I  have  spoken/ 
Is  so,  from  word  to  word  ;  and  then  you  can&ot» 
By  the  good  aid  that  I  of  you  shall  borrow, 
Err  in  bestowing  it. 

Wid.  I  should  believe  you  ; 
For  you  have  show'd  me  that,  which  well  approves 
You're  great  in  fortune. 

Hel.  Take  this  purse  of  gold. 
And  let  me  buy  your  friendly  help  thus  iar. 
Which  I  will  over-pay^jand  pay  again. 
When  I  have  found  it.     The  count  he  woos  your  daogh* 

ter. 
Lays  down  his  wanton  siege  before  her  beauty. 
Resolves  to  carry  her ;  let  her,  in  fine,  consent. 
As  we'll  direct  her  how  'tis  best  to  bear  it. 
Now  his  important  blood  will  nought  deny 
That  she'll  demand :  A  ring  the  county  wears, 
That  downward  hath  succeeded  in  his  hoyse, 
From  son  to  son,  some  four  or  five  descents 
Since  the  first  father  wore  it :  this  ring  he  holds 


[2]  L  e.  by  discovering  >eneir  to  the  count    WARBURTON. 
(3)  To  TdorpriTftte  tamMse,  ifter  tori^  fPV^r^  f^m  ypu  IP9tt^  ^  m- 
crec/.    JOHNSON. 
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In  rnont  rich  choice  ;  yet,  in  his  idle  fire, 
To  bay  his  will,  it  would  not  seem  too  dear, 
Howe'er  repented  after. 

Wid.  Now  I  see  the  bottom  of  your  purpose. 

Hel.  Tou  see  it  lawful  then  :  It  is  no  more, 
But  that  your  daughter,  ere  she  seems  as  won, 
Desires  this  ring  ;  appoints  him  an  encounter  ; 
In  fine,  delirers  me  to  fill  the  time, 
Herself  most  chastely  absent :  after  this. 
To  marry  her,  Til  add  three  thousand  crowns 
To  what  is  past  already. 

Wid,  I  have  yielded : 
Instruct  my  daughter  how  she  shall  pers^rer. 
That  time  and  place,  with  this  deceit  so  lawful. 
May  prove  coherent.     Every  night  he  comes 
With  musics  ofaW  sorts,  and  songs  composed 
To  her  unworthiness  :  It  nothing  steads  us. 
To  chide  him  from  our  eaves  ;  for  he  persists. 
As  if  his  life  lay  on't. 

Hel.  Why  then,  to-night 
Let  us  assay  our  plot ;  which,  if  it  speed, 
l€  wicked  meaning  in  a  lawful  deed, 
And  lawful  meaning  in  a  lawful  act ; 
Where  both  not  sin,  and  yet  a  sinful  fact : 
But  let's  about  it  [Exemi. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  }.— Without  the  Florentine  Camp.     Enter  fir^ 

Lordy  with  five  or  tix  Soldifrt  in  ambush. 

1  Lord. 

He  can  come  no  other  way  but  by  this  hedge'  comer : 
When  you  sally  upon  him,  speak  what  terrible  language 
you  will ;  though  you  understand  it  not  yourselves,  no 
matter  :  for  we  must  not  seem  to  understand  him  ;  unless 
some  one  among  us  whom  we  must  produce  for  an  inter- 
preter. 

1  Sol.  Good  captain,  let  me  be  the  interpreter. 

1  Lord.  Art  not  acquainted  with  him  ?  knows  he  not 
thy  voice  ? 

1  Sol.  No,  sir,  I  warrant  you. 

1  Lord.  But  what  linsy-woolsy  hast  thou  to  speak  to  as 
9gain  ? 

1  Sol.  Even  such  as  you  speak  to  me 
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1  Lord.  He  must  think  us  some  band  of  strangers  i'  th' 
adversary's  entertainment/  Now  he  hath  a  smack  of  all 
neighbouring  languages ;  therefore  we  must  every  one 
be  a  man  of  his  own  fancy,  not  to  know  what  we  speak 
one  to  another ;  so  we  seem  to  know,  is  to  know  straight 
our  purpose:  chough's  language,  gabble  enough,  and 
good  enough.  As  for  you,  interpreter,  you  must  seem 
very  politic. — But  couch,  ho  !  here  he  comes  ;  to  beguile 
two  hours  in  a  sleep,  and  then  to  return  and  swear  the 
lies  he  forges. 

Ef^ter  Parolles. 

Par,  Ten  o'clock :  within  these  three  hours  'twill  be 
time  enough  to  go  home.  What  shall  I  say  I  have  done? 
It  must  be  a  very  plausive  invention  that  carries  it :  They 
begin  to  smoke  me  ;  and  disgraces  have  of  late  knocked 
too  often  at  my  door.  I  find,  my  tongue  is  too  fool-hardy; 
but  my  heart  hath  the  fear  of  Mars  before  it,  and  of  his 
creatures,  not  daring  the  reports  of  my  tongue. 

1  Lord,  This  is  the  first  truth  that  e'er  thine  own  tongue 
was  guilty  of.  [Aside. 

Par.  What  the  devil  should  move  me  to  undertake  the 
recovery  of  this  drum ;  being  not  ignorant  of  the  impos- 
sibility, and  knowing  I  had  no  such  purpose  ?  I  must  give 
myself  some  hurts,  and  say,  I  got  them  in  exploit :  Yet 
slight  ones  will  not  carry  it:  They  will  say.  Came  you 
off  with  so  little  ?  and  great  ones  I  dare  not  give.  Where- 
fore ?  what's  the  instance  ?  Tongue,  I  must  put  you  into 
a  butter- woman's  mouth,  and  buy  another  of  Bajazet's 
mule,  if  you  prattle  me  into  these  perils. 

1  Lord.  Is  it  possible,  he  should  know  what  he  is,  and 
be  that  he  is  ?  [Aside 

Par,  I  would  the  cutting  of  my  garments  would  serve 
the  turn  ;  or  the  breaking  of  my  Spanish  sword. 

1  Lord,  We  cannot  afford  you  so.  [Aside. 

Par,  Or  the  baring  of  my  beard  ;  and  to  say,  it  was  in 
stratagenu 

I  Lord.  'Twould  not  do.  [Aside. 

Par,  Or  to  drown  my  clothes,  and  say,  I  was  stripped. 

1  Lord.  Hardly  serve.  [Aside, 

Par,  Though  I  swore  I  leaped  from  the  window  of  the 
citadel — 

1  Lord.  How  deep  ?  [Aside. 

Par.  Thirty  fathom. 

-  [4]  Tint  if,  foreifo  troopt  io  Uw  eoeoy*!  pqr.    JOIillSON 
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1  Lord^  Three  great  oaths  would  scarce  make  that  be 
beUeyed.  [Atide* 

Par.  I  would,  I  had  any  drum  of  the  euenaj's ;  I  would 
swear,  I  recovered  it 

1  Lord    You  shall  hear  one  anon*  [Aside. 

Par.  A  drum  now  of  the  enemy's  1         [Alarum  within. 

1  Lord.  ThrocamovQU$u$i  carg0^  cargo^  cargo. 

All.  CargOf  cargo^  villianda  par  corbo^  cargo. 

Par.  O  I  ransome,  ransome  : — Do  not  hide  mine  eyes. 
[TTiey  seize  him  and  blindfold  him. 

1  Sol.  Boskos  ihromuldo  boskot. 

Par.  I  know  you  are  the  Muskos'  regiment. 
And  I  shall  lose  my  life  for  want  of  language : 
If  there  be  here  German,  or  Dane,  low  Dutch, 
Itahan,  or  French,  let  him  speak  to  me, 
I  will  discover  that  which  shall  undo 
The  Florentine. 

]  Sol.  Boskot  vauuado  :^ 
I  understand  thee,  and  can  speak  thy  tongue : — 
Kerelybonto : — Sir, 

Betake  thee  to  thy  faith,  for  seventeen  poniards 
Are  at  thy  bosom. 

Par.  Oh! 

1  Sol.  O,  pray,  pray,  pray. — 
Manka  revania  dnlche. 

1  Lord.  Oscorbi  dulchos  volivorca. 

1  Sol.  The  general  is  content  to  spare  thee  yet ; 
And,  hood-wink'd  as  thou  art,  will  lead  thee  en 
To  gather  from  thee :  haply,  thou  may'st  inform 
Something  to  save  thy  life. 

Par.  O,  let  me  live, 
And  all  the  secrets  of  our  camp  I'll  show. 
Their  force,  their  purposes  :  nay,  I'll  speak  that 
Which  you  will  wonder  at. 

1  Sol.  But  wilt  thou  ^thfblly  ? 

Par.  If  I  do  not,  damn  me. 

1  Sol.  Acordo  linta. — 
Come  on,  thou  art  granted  space. 

[Exit^  With  Par.  guarded 

1  Lord^  Gro,  tell  the  count  Rousilkxi,  and  my  brother, 
We  have  caught  the  woodcock,  and  will  keep  himmuffled^ 
Till  we  do  hear  from  them. 

2  Sol.  Captain,  I  will. 

1  Lord.  He  will  betray  us  all  unto  ourselves ; — 
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Inform  'em  that. 

2  SoL  So  1  will,  sir. 

1  Lord.  Till  then,  I'll  keep  bim  dark,  and  safely  lock'd. 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE  II. 
Florence*  A  Room  in  ihe  Widow^s  House,   Enter  Bertram 
and  DiAKA. 

Ber.  They  told  me,  that  your  Dame  was  Fontibell 

Dicu  No,  my  good  lord,  Diana. 

Ben  Tilled  goddess ; 
And  worth  it,  with  addition !  But,  fair  soul, 
In  your  fine  frame  hath  loye  no  quality  ? 
If  the  quick  fire  of  youth  light  not  your  mind. 
You  are  no  maiden,  but  a  monument : 
When  you  are  dead,  you  should  be  such  a  one 
As  you  are  now,  for  you  are  cold  and  stem  ; 
And  now  you  should  be  as  your  mother  was. 
When  your  sweet  self  was  got 

Dia,'  She  then  was  honest 

Ber.  So  should  you  be. 

Dta.  No: 
My  mother  did  but  duty  ;  such,  my  lord. 
As  you  owe  to  your  wife. 

Ber.  No  more  of  that ! 
I  pr'ythee,  do  not  striFe  against  my  tows  : 
I  was  compell'd  to  her ;  but  I  love  thee  ' 

By  lore's  own  sweet  constraint,  and  will  forerer 
Do  thee  all  rights  of  service. 

Dia.  Ay,  so  you  serve  us. 
Till  we  serve  you  :  but  when  yon  have  our  roses, 
You  barely  leave  our  thorns  to  prick  ourselves. 
And  mock  us  with  our  bareness. 

Ber.  How  have  I  sworn  ? 

Dta.  'Tis  not  the  many  oaths,  that  make  the  trath ; 
But  the  plain  single  vow,  that  is  vow'd  true. 
What  is  not  holy,  that  we  swear  not  by, 
But  take  the  Highest  to  witness :  Then,  pray  yon,  tell  me. 
If  I  should  swear  by  Jove's  great  attributes, 
I  lov'd  you  dearly,  would  you  believe  my  oaths. 
When  I  did  love  you  ill  ?  this  has  no  holding, 
To  swear  by  him  whom  I  protest  to  love. 
That  I  will  work  against  him  :  Therefore,  your  oaths 
Are  words,  and  poor  conditions ;  but  onseaTd ; 
At  least,  in  mj  opinion* 
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Ber.  Change  it,  change  it ; 
Be  not  so  holy-cruel :  love  is  holy ; 
And  my  integrity  ne'er  knew  the  crafts, 
That  you  do  charge  men  with  :  Stand  no  more  off. 
But  give  thyself  unto  my  sick  desires. 
Who  then  recover :  Say,  thou  art  mine,  and  ever 
My  love,  as  it  begins,  shall  so  perse ver. 

£Ha.  I  see,  that  men  make  hopes,  in  such  affairs. 
That  we'll  forsake  ourselves.     Give  me  that  ring. 

Ber.  ril  lend  it  thee,  my  dear,  but  have  no  power 
To  give  it  from  me. 

Dia.  Will  you  not,  my  lord  ? 

Ber.  It  is  an  honour  'longing  to  our  house, 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors ; 
Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i'  th'  world 
In  me  to  lo^e. 

Dia.  Mine  honour's  such  a  ring : 
My  chastity's  the  jewel  of  our  house. 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors  ; 
Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i'  th'  world 
In  me  to  lose  :  Thus  your  own  proper  wisdom 
Brings  in  the  champion  hooour  on  my  part, 
Against  your  vain  assault 

Ber.  Here,  take  my  ring  : 
My  house,  mine  honour,  yea,  my  life  be  thine. 
And  I'll  be  bid  by  thee. 

Dta.  When  midnight  comes,  knock  at  my  chamber  window; 
I'll  order  take,  my  mother  shall  not  hear. 
Now  will  I  charge  you  in  the  band  of  truth, 
Whei^  you  have  conquer'd  my  yet  maiden  bed, 
Remain  there  but  an  hour,  nor  speak  to  me : 
My  reasons  are  most  strong ;  and  you  shall  know  them, 
When  back  again  this  ring  shall  be  deliver'd :  * 
And  on  your  finger,  in  the  night,  I'll  put 
Another  ring ;  that,  what  in  time  proceeds. 
May  token  to  the  future  our  past  deeds. 
.  Adieu,  till  then ;  then,  fail  not :  You  have  won 
A  wife  of  me,  though  there  my  hope  be  done. 

Ber.  A  heaven  on  earth  I  have  won,  by  wooing  thee.  [Ex. 

Dia.  For  which  live  long  to  thank  both  heaven  and  me  ! 
You  may  so  in  the  end. — 
My  mother  told  me  just  how  he  would  woo. 
As  if  she  ^at  in's  heart ;  she  says,  all  men 
Have  the  like  oaths  :  he  had  sworn  to  marry  me. 
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When  his  wife's  dead  ;  therefore  I'll  lie  with  him, 

When  I  am  buried.     Since  Frenchmen  are  so  braid/ 

Marry  that  will,  I'll  live  and  die  a  maid  : 

Only,  in  this  disgaise,  1  think't  no  sin 

To  cozen  him,  that  would  unjustly  win.  [Exit, 

SCENE  III. 

The  Florentine  Camp.    Enter  the  two  French  Lords,  and 
two  or  three  Soldiers, 

1  Lord.  You  have  not  given  him  his  mother's  letter  ? 

2  Lord.  I  have  delivered  it  an  hour  since  :  there  is 
something  in't  that  stings  his  nature  ;  for,  on  the  read- 
ing it,  he  changed  almost  into  another  man. 

1  Ijord.  He  has  much  worthy  blame  laid  upon  him, 
for  shaking  off  so  good  a  wifo,  and  so  sweet  a  lady. 

2  Lord.  Especially  he  hath  incurred  the  everlasting 
displeasure  of  the  king,  who  had  even  tuned  his  bounty 
to  sing  happiness  to  him.  I  will  tell  you  a  thing,  but  you 
shall  let  it  dwell  darkly  with  you. 

1  Lord.  When  you  have  spoken  it,  'tis  dead,  and  I 
am  the  grave  of  it. 

2  Lord.  He  hath  perverted  a  young  gentlewoman  here 
in  Florence,  of  a  most  chaste  renown  ;  and  this  night  he 
fleshes  his  will  in  the  spoil  of  her  honour:  he  hath  given 
her  his  monumental  ring,  and  thinks  himself  made  in  the 
unchaste  composition. 

1  Lord.  Now,  God  delay  our  rebellion;  as  we  are 
ourselves,  what  things  are  we  ? 

2  Lord.  Merely  our  own  traitors.  And  as  in  the  com- 
mon course  of  all  treasons,  we  still  see  them  reveal  them- 
selves, till  they  attain  to  their  abhorred  ends  ;  so  he,  that 
in  this  action  contrives  against  his  own  nobility,  in  his  pro- 
per stream  o'erflows  himself. 

1  Lord.  Is  it  not  meant  damnable  in  us,  to  be  trum- 
peters of  our  unlawful  intents  ?  We  shall  not  then  have 
his  company  to-night  ? 

2  Lord.  Not  till  aAer  midnight  ;  for  he  is  dieted  to 
his  hour. 

1  Lord.  That  approaches  apace  :  I  would  gladly  have 
him  see  his  oompany  anatomized ;  that  he  might^  take 

m  Braid  sisDifies  crafty  or  deceitful.    8TEE  VENS. 
[6]  This  is  a  very  Just  and  moral  reason.    Bertram,  by  fiodior 
bo  has  judsed,  wUl  be  Urn  coofideot,  and  more  easily  mored  b; 


■tram,  by  fiodior  bow  erroneously 
easily  mored  by  admunltioa. 
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a  measure  of  kU  own  judgments,  wherein  so  cuhouslj  he 
had  set  this  counterfeit/ 

2  Lord,  We  will  not  meddle  with  him  till  he  come  ; 
for  his  presence  must  he  the  whip  of  the  other. 

1  Lord.  In  the  miean  time,  what  hear  you  of  these  wars  T 

2  Lord,  I  hear,  there  is  an  overture  of  peace. 

1  Lord,  Nay,  1  assure  you,  a  peace  concluded. 

2  Lord,  What  will  count  Rousillon  do  then  ?  will  he 
travel  higher,  or  return  again  into  France  ? 

1  Lord,  1  perceive,  by  this  demand,  you  are  not  alto- 
gether of  his  council. 

2  Lord,  Let  it  he  forbid,  sir !  so  should  I  be  a  great 
deal  of  his  act. 

1  Lord,  Sir,  his  wife  some  two  months  since  fled  from 
his  house  ;  her  pretence  is  a  pilgrimage  to  Saint  Jaques 
le  grand ;  which  holy  undertaking,  with  most  austere  sane- 
timony,  she  accomplished :  and,  there  residing,  the  tender, 
ness  of  her  nature  became  as  a  prey  to  her  grief;  in  fine, 
made  a  groan  of  her  last  breath,  and  now  she  sings  in 
heaven. 

2  Lord,     How  is  this  justified  ? 

1  Lord.  The  stronger  part  of  it  by  her  own  letters. ; 
which  makes  her  story  true,  even  to  the  point  of  her  death  : 
her  death  itself,  which  could  not  be  her  office  to  say,  is 
come,  was  faithfully  confirmed  by  the  rector  of  the  place. 

2  Lord,  Hath  the  count  all  this  intelligence  ? 

1  Lord,  Ay,  and  the  particular  confirmations,  poidt 
from  point,  to  the  full  arming  of  the  verity. 

2  Lord,  I  am  heartily  sorry,  that  he'll  be  glad  of  thi». 

1  Lord,  How  mightily,  sometimes,  we  make  us  com- 
forts of  our  losses ! 

2  Lord,  And  how  mightily,  some  other  times,  we  drown 
our  g^in  in  tears !  The  great  dignity,  that  his  valour  hath 
here  acquired  for  him,  shall  at  home  be  encountered  with 
a  shame  as  ample. 

1  Lord,  The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yam,  goed 
and  ill  together :  our  virtues  would  be  proud,  if  our  ^ults 
whipped  them  not ;  and  our  crimes  would  despair,  if  they 
were  not  cberish'd  by  our  virtues. — 
Enter  a  Servant. 
How  now  ?  Where's  your  master  ? 

[7]  C^mntfffeit,  besides  iU  ordiaaiy  slgoification,— (a  person  preterdlog  to  be 
what  lie  is  not.)  sicDified  also  in  our  author^s  time  a  false  coId,  and  a  picture.  T)»e 
vwd  tel  ihows  that  it  is  here  used  in  the  first  and  the  last  of  these  sensei.    M  AL 
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Ser,  He  met  the  duke  in  the  street,  sir,  of  whom  he 
hath  taken  a  solemn  leave  ;  his  lordship  will  next  morn- 
ing for  France.  The  duke  hath  offered  him  letters  of 
commendations  to  the  king. 

2  Lord.  They  shall  he  no  more  than  needful  there,  if 
they  were  more  than  they  can  commend. 
Enter  Bertram. 

1  Lord.  They  cannot  be  too  sweet  for  the  king^s  tart- 
ness. Here's  his  lordship  now. — How  now,  my  lord,  is't 
not  afler  midnight  ? 

Ber.  I  have  to-night  despatched  sixteen  businesses,  a 
month's  length  a-piece,  by  an  abstract  of  success :  I  have 
conge 'd  with  the  duke,  done  my  adieu  with  his  nearest : 
buried  a  wife,  mourned  for  her  ;  writ  to  my  lady  mother, 
I  am  returning  ;  entertained  my  convoy ;  and,  between 
these  main  parcels  of  despatch,  effected  many  nicer  needs  ; 
the  last  was  the  greatest,  but  that  I  have  not  ended  yet. 

2  Lord.  If  the  business  be  of  any  difficulty,  and  this 
morning  your  departure  hence,  it  requires  haste  of  your 
lordship. 

Ber.  I  mean,  the  business  is  not  ended,  as  fearing  to 
hear  of  it  hereafter  :  But  shall  we  have  this  dialogue 
between  the  fool  and  the  soldier? — ^ome,  bring  forth  this 
counterfeit  module  ;*  he  has  deceived  me,  like  a  double- 
meaning  prophesier. 

2  Lord.  Bring  him  forth :  [Exeunt  Soldiers.]  he  has 
sat  in  the  stocks  all  night,  poor  gallant  knave. 

Ber.  No  matter ;  his  heels  have  deserved  it,  in  usurp 
ing  his  spurs  so  long.*    How  does  he  carry  himself? 

1  Lord.  I  have  told  your  lordship  already  ;  the  stocks 
carry  him.  But,  to  answer  you  as  you  would  be  under- 
stood ;  he  weeps,  like  a  wench  that  had  shed  her  milk  : 
he  hath  confessed  himself  to  Morgan,  whom  he  supposes 
to  be  a  friar,  from  the  time  of  his  remembrance,  to  this 
very  instant  disaster  of  his  setting  i'  th'  stocks :  And 
what  think  you  he  hath  confessed  ? 

Ber.  Nothing  of  me,  has  he  ? 

2  Lord.  His  confession  is  taken,  and  it  shall  be  read  to 
his  face  :  if  your  lordship  be  in't,  as,  I  believe  you  are, 
you  must  have  the  patience  to  hear  it. 

[8]  Module  being  the  pattern  of  any  thing,  may  be  liere  used  la  that  sense. 
Bring  forth  this  fellow,  who,  by  eomUerfeit  virtue,  pretended  to  make  himself  • 
pattern.    JOHNSON. 

[9J  The  puniehmeot  of  a  eoward,  was  to  have  hit  spurs  backed  ott,   M  ALONK, 
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Be-ewter  Soldiers^  'pnth  Parol^bs.^ 

Ber.  A  plague  upon  him  !  muffled  !  he  can  8ay  Dothing 
of  me  ;  hush  !  hush ! 

1  Liord.  Hoodman  comes  ! — Porto  tartarossa. 

1  SoL  He  calls  for  the  tortures  ;  What  will  you  say 
without  *em  ? 

Par,  I  will  confess  what  I  know  without  constraint ;  if 
ye  pinch  me  like  a  pasty,  I  can  say  no  more. 

1  SoL  Boskoi  chimurcho. 

2  Lord,  Bohlibindo  chicurmurco. 

1  SoL  You  are  a  merciful  general : — Our  general  hids 
you  answer  to  what  I  shall  ask  you  out  of  a  note. 

Par.  And  truly,  as  I  hope  to  live. 

1  SoL  First  demand  of  him^  how  many  horse  the  dvke  is 
strong.     What  say  you  to  that  ? 

Par,  Five  or  six  thousand ;  but  very  weak  and  onser* 
viceable  :  the  troops  are  all  scattered,  and  the  com- 
manders very  poor  rogues,  upon  my  reputation  and  ere* 
dit,  and  as  I  hope  to  hve. 

1  SoL  Shall  1  set  down  your  answer  so  ? 

Par.  Do  ;  I'll  take  the  sacrament  on't,  how  and  which 
way  you  will. 

Ber.  Airs  one  to  him.    What  a  past-saving  slave  is  this ! 

1  Lord.  You  are  deceived,  my  lord  ;  this  is  monsieur 
ParoUes,  the  gallant  militarist,  (that  was  his  own  phrase,'^ 
that  had  the  whole  theoric  of  war  in  the  knot  of  his  scart, 
and  the  practice  in  the  chape  of  his  dagger. 

2  Lord.  I  will  never  trust  a  man  again,  for  keeping  his 
sword  clean ;  nor  believe  he  can  have  every  thing  in 
him,  by  wearing  his  apparel  neatly. 

1  SoL  Well,  that's  set  down. 

Par.  Five  or  six  thousand  horse,  I  said, — I  will  say 
true, — or  thereabouts,  set  down, — for  I'll  speak  truth. 

1  Lord.  He's  very  near  the  truth  in  this. 

Ber.  But  I  con  him  no  thanks  for't,'  in  the  nature  he 
delivers  it. 

Par.  Poor  rogues,  I  pray  you,  say. 

1  Sol.  Well,  that's  set  down. 

Par.  I  humbly  thank  you,  sir:  a  truth's  a  truth,  the 
rogues  are  marvellous  poor. 

[I]  See  an  accouotof  the  examioation  of  one  of  Henry  Vllltb's  captains,  wbo 
bad  gone  over  to  the  enemy  (whiob  may  possibly  have  suttested  this  of  Farolles) 
IbTIu  Life  ijt'Iacke  Wilton,  mi.  Kg.  C.lil    HITSoN. 

(9]  To  «M  tkmkt  •acUy  uiswcn  tli»  Fraaeb  «o«v«ir  frs.    To  eo»  is  to  know. ' 

STEJEVEKS. 
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1  SoL  Demand  of  him^  of  what  strength  they  are  afoot. 
What  say  you  to  that  ? 

Par.  By  my  troth,  sir,  if  I  were  to  live  this  present 
hour,^  I  will  tell  true.  Let  me  see :  Spurio  a  hundred 
and  Mljy  Sebastian  so  many,  Corambus  so  many,  Jaques 
so  many  ;  Guiltian,  Cosmo,  Lodowick,  and  Gratii,  two 
hundred  ^j  each :  mine  own  company,  Chitopher,  Vau- 
mond,  Bentii,  two  hundred  and  fifly  each :  so  that  the 
muster-file,  rotten  and  sound,  upon  my  life,  amounts  not 
to  fifleen  thousand  poll ;  half  of  which  dare  not  shake  the 
snow  from  off  their  cassocks,^  lest  they  shake  themselves 
to  pieces. 

Ber,  What  shall  be  done  to  him  ? 

1  Lord.  Nothing,  but  let  him  have  thanks. — Demand  of 
him  my  conditions,  and  what  credit  I  have  with  the  duke. 

1  SoL  Well,  that's  set  down.  You  shall  demand  ofhim^ 
whether  one  captain  Dummn  be  V  th*  camp,  a  Frenchman  ; 
what  his  reputation  is  with  the  duke,  what  his  valour, 
honesty,  and  expertness  in  wars  ;  or  whether  he  thinks,  it 
were  not  possible,  with  well-weighing  sum>s  of  gold,  to  cor^ 
rupt  him  to  a  revolt.  What  say  you  to  this  ?  what  do  you 
know  of  it  ? 

Par.  I  beseech  you,  let  me  answer  to  the  particular  of 
the  intergatories  :*  Demand  them  singly. 

1  Sol.  Do  you  know  this  captain  Dumain  ? 

Par.  I  know  him :  he  was  a  botcher's  'prentice  in  Paris, 
from  whence  he  was  whipped  for  getting  the  sherifPs 
fool  with  child  f  a  dumb  innocent,  that  could  not  say  him, 
nay.  [Dumain  lifts  up  his  hand  in  anger. 

Ber.  Nay,  by  your  leave,  hold  your  hands  ;  though  1 
know,  his  brains  are  forfeit  to  the  next  tile  that  falls. 

[3]  Perhaps  he  meant  to  say— If  I  were  to  die  (his  present  hour.  But  fear  may 
be  supposed  to  occasion  the  mistake,  as  poor  frighted  Scrub  cries :  **  Spare  all  I 
have,  and  talce  my  life.**    TOLLET. 

[4J  Cassock  signifies  a  horseman*s  loose  coat    STEEVENS. 

[6]  Intergalories :  I  e.  UUerrogaiorUs.    REED. 

[6]  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  this  was  a /oof  kept  by  the  shtryff"  for  his  divert 
■ion.  The  custody  of  all  ideots^  &c.  possessed  of  landed  property,  belonged  to  the 
king,  who  was  entitled  to  the  income  of  their  lands,  but  obliged  to  find  them  with 
necessaries.  This  prerogative,  when  there  was  a  large  estate  in  the  case,  was 
generally  granted  to  tome  court-favonrite,  or  otherperson  who  made  suit  for  and 
had  interest,  enough  to  obtain  it,  which  was  called  begging  a  fool.  But  where  '.be 
land  was  of  inconsiderable  value,  the  noHral  was  maintained  out  of  the  profits  by 
the  sKtrW^  who  accounted  for  them  to  the  crown.  As  for  those  unhappy  creatures 
who  hadneither  possessions  nor  relations,  they  seem  to  have  been  considered  a^  a 
species  of  property,  being  sold  or  given  with  as  litUe  ceremony,  treated  as  caprl 
eituisir,  and  very  oftf|i»  it  k  to  be  fearedf  left  to  perish  as  miserly  at  dogi 
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1  Sol.  Well,  is  this  captain  in  the  dake  of  Florence's 
camp  ? 

Par.  Upon  my  knowledge,  he  is,  and  lousy. 

1  Lord.  Nay,  look  not  so  upon  me  ;  we  shall  hear  of 
your  lordship  anon. 

1  Sol.  What  is  his  reputation  with  the  duke  ? 

Par.  The  duke  knows  him  for  no  other  but  a  poor  offi- 
cer of  mine ;  and  writ  to  me  this  other  day,  to  turn  him 
out  o'  th'  band  :  1  think,  1  have  his  letter  in  my  pocket 

1  Sol.  Marry,  we'll  search. 

Par.  In  good  sadness,  1  do  not  know  :  either  it  is  there, 
or  it  is  upon  a  file,  with  the  duke's  other  letters,  in  my  tent 

1  56/.  Here  'tis  ;  here's  a  paper :  Shall  1  read  it  to  you  ? 

Par.  I  do  not  know,  if  it  be  it,  or  no. 

Ber.  Our  interpreter  does  it  well 

1  Lord.  Excellently. 

1  Sol.  Dian.    The  counfs  a  fool,  and  full  of  gold^ — 

Par.  That  is  not  the  duke's  letter,  sir  ;  that  is  an  ad- 
vertisement to  a  proper  maid  in  Florence,  one  Diana,  to 
take  heed  of  the  allurement  of  one  count  Rousillon,  a 
foolish  idle  boy,  but,  for  all  that,  very  ruttish  :  1  pray 
you,  sir,  put  it  up  again. 

1  SoL  Nay,  I'll  read  it  first,  by  your  favour. 

Par.  My  meaning  in't,  I  protest,  was  very  honest  in 
the  behalf  of  the  maid  :  for  I  knew  the  young  count  to 
be  a  dangerous  and  lascivious  boy ;  who  is  a  whale  to  vir- 
ginity, and  devours  up  all  the  fry  it  finds. 

Ber.  Damnable,  both  sides  rogue  ! 

1  Sol.  When  he  swears   oaths,  bid  him  drop  gold,  and 

take  it ; 
After  he  scores,  he  never  pays  the  score  : 
Half  won,  is  match  well  made ;  match,  and  well  make  it; 

He  ne'er  pays  after-debts,  take  it  before  ; 
And  say,  a  soldier,  Dian,  told  thee  this. 
Men  are  to  mell  with,  boys  are  not  to  kiss : 
For  count  of  this,  the  count^s  a  fool,  I  know  it. 
Who  pays  before,  but  not  when  he  does  owe  it. 

nine,  as  he  vow^d  to  thee  in  thine  ear, 

Parolles. 
Ber.  He  shall  be  whipped  through  the  army  with  this 
rhyme  in  his  forehead. 

2  Lord.  This  is  your  devoted  friend,  sir,  the  manifold 
linguist,  and  the  armipotent  soldier. 
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Ber.  I  could  endure  any  thing  before  but  a  cat,  and  now 
he's  a  cat  to  me. 

1  SoL  I  perceive,  sir,  by  the  general's  looks,  we  shall 
be  fain  to  hang  you. 

Par.  My  lite,  sir,  in  any  case  :  not  that  I  am  afraid  to 
die ;  but  that,  my  offences  being  many,  I  would  repent 
out  the  remainder  of  nature :  let  me  live,  sir,  in  a  dun- 
geon, i'  th*  stocks,  or  any  where,  so  I  may  live. 

liSo/.  We'll  see  what  may  be  done,  so  you  confess 
freely ;  therefore,  once  more  to  this  captain  Dumain  : 
You  have  answered  to  his  reputation  with  the  duke,  and 
to  his  valour :  What  is  his  honesty  ? 

Par.  He  will  steal,  sir,  an  egg  out  of  a  cloister;'^  for 
rapes  and  ravishments  he  parallels  Nessus.  He  professes 
not  keeping  of  oaths  ;  in  breaking  them,  he  is  stronger 
than  Hercules.  He  will  lie,  sir,  with  such  volubihty, 
that  you  would  think  truth  were  a  fool :  drunkenness  is 
his  best  virtue  ;  for  he  will  be  swine -drunk  ;  and  in  his 
sleep  he  does  little  harm,  save  to  his  bed-clothes  about 
him ;  but  they  know  his  conditions,  and  lay  him  in  straw. 
I  have  but  little  more  to  say,  sir,  of  his  honesty ;  he  has 
every  thing  that  an  honest  man  should  not  have  ;  what  an 
honest  man  should  have,  he  has  nothing. 

1  Liord.  I  begin  to  love  him  for  this. 

Ber.  For  this  description  of  thine  honesty  ?  A  pox  up- 
on him  for  me,  he  is  more  and  more  a  cat. 

1  SoL  What  say  you  to  his  expertness  in  war  ? 

Par.  Faith,  sir,  he  has  led  the  drum  before  the  English 
tragedians, — to  belie  him,  I  will  not, — and  more  of  his 
soldiership  I  know  not ;  except,  in  that  country,  he  had 
the  honour  to  be  the  officer  at  a  place  there  call'd  Mile- 
end,  to  instruct  for  the  doubling  of  files  :  I  would  do  the 
man  what  honour  I  can,  but  of  this  1  am  not  certain. 

1  Lord.  He  hath  out-villaned  villany  so  far,  that  the 
rarity  redeems  him. 

Ber.  A  pox  on  him  !  he's  a  cat  still.* 

1  Sol.  His  qualities  being  at  this  poor  price,  I  need 
not  ask  you,  if  gold  will  corrupt  him  to  revolt. 

[7]  I  know  not  that  eloUtert  though  it  may  etymologically  signify  any  thing  thutf 
Is  used  by  our  author  otherwise  than  for  a  monaster]/,  and  therefore  I  cannot  guesa 
If  hence  this  hyperbole  could  take  its  original :  perhaps  it  means  only  this— He  will 
■teal  any  thing,  however  trifling,  from  any  place,  however  holy.    JOHNSON. 

[81  That  is,  throw  him  bow  you  will,  he  lights  upon  his  legs.  The  speech  was 
applied  by  King  James  to  Coke,  with  respect  to  his  subtleties  of  law,  that  throv 
him  which  way  we  would,  he  should  still,  like  a  cat,  light  upon  his  legs. 
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Par.  Sir,  fop  a  quart  d*ecu*  he  will  sell  the  fee^simple 
of  his  salvation,  the  inheritance  of  it ;  and  cut  the  entail 
from  all  remainders,  and  a  perpetual  saccession  for  it  per- 


1  SoL  What^s  his  brother,  the  other  captain  Dnmain  ? 

2  Lord.  Why  does  he  ask  him  of  me  V 
1  Sol.  What's  he  ? 

Par.  E'en  a  crow  of  the  same  nest ;  not  altogether  so 
great  as  the  first  in  goodness,  but  greater  a  great  deal  in 
eril.  He  excels  his  brother  for  a  coward,  jet  his  brother 
is  reputed  one  of  the  best  that  is  :  In  a  retreat  he  out- 
runs any  lackey ;  marry,  in  coming  on  he  has  the  cramp. 

1  Sol.  If  your  life  be  saved,  will  you  undertake  to  be- 
tray the  Florentine  ? 

Par.  Ay,  and  the  captain  of  his  horse,  count  Rousillofi. 

1  Sold.  I'll  whisper  with  the  general,  and  know  his 
pleasure. 

Par.  r\\  no  more  drumming ;  a  plague  of  all  drums ! 
Only  to  seem  to  deserve  well,  and  to  beguile  the  suppo- 
sition of  that  lascivious  young  boy  the  count,  have  I  run 
mto  this  danger :  Yet,  who  would  have  suspected  an  am- 
bush where  1  was  taken  ?  [Aside. 

1  Sol.  There  is  no  remedy,  sir,  but  you  must  die  :  the 
general  says,  you,  that  have  so  traitorously  discovered  the 
secrets  of  your  army,  and  made  such  pestiferous  reports 
of  men  very  nobly  held,  can  serve  the  world  for  no  bo- 
nest  use  ;  therefore  you  must  die. — Come,  headsman,  off 
with  his  head. 

Par.  O  Lord,  sir  ;  let  me  live,  or  let  me  see  my  death  ! 

1  Sol.  That  shall  you,  and  take  your  leave  of  all  your 
friends.  [Unmuffling  hitn. 
So,  look  about  you  ;  Know  you  any  here  ? 

Ber.  Good-morroW,  noble  captain.  . 

2  Lord.  God  bless  you,  captain  ParoUes. 

1  Lord.  God  save  you,  noble  captain.  ^ 

2  Liord.  Csiptain,  what  greeting  will  you  to  my  lord 
Lafeu  ?  I  am  for  France. 

1  Lord.  Good  captain,  will  you  give  me  a  colpy  of  the 
sonnet  you  writ  to  Diana  in  behalf  of  the  count  Rousil- 
lon  ?  an  I  were  not  a  very  coward,  I'd  compell  it  of  yoT< ; 
but  fare  you  well.  [Exeunt  Bert.  Lords,  ^. 

[9J  The  fourth  part  of  the  smaller  French  crowo :  about  eiglit-peoce  of  our 
money.    MALONB. 

ril  This  is  nature.  Every  man  is,  on  such  occasions,  more  williog  to  bear  ha 
i>eIsbbour*8  character  than  bis  own.    JOHNSON 
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1  SoL  You  are  undone,  captain:  all  bnt  your  scar^ 
that  had  a  knot  on't  yet. 

Par.  Who  cannot  be  crushed  with  a  plot  ? 

1  Sol.  If  you  could  find  out  a  country  where  but  women 
irere  that  had  received  so  much  shame,  you  might  begin 
An  imnndAnt  nation.     Fare  vou  welL  sip  :   1  am  for  Franne 


Florence.     A  Room  in  the  Widow's  House.     Enter  Helena, 
Widow^  and  Diana. 

W/»/-    That   Mc%v\   m»v  titaII  ncrrAivp  I  havA  not  ivponirM 
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Ai  it  hath  &ted  her  to  be  my  motire 
And  helper  to  a  husband.     But,  O  strange  men ! 
That  can  such  sweet  use  make  of  what  they  hate. 
When  saucy  tmstiilg  of  the  cozen'd  thoughts 
Defiles  the  pitchy  night !  so  lust  doth  play 
With  what  it  loaths,  for  that  which  is  away : 
But  more  of  this  hereafler  : — You,  Diana, 
Under  my  poor  instructions  yet  must  nuSer 
Something  in  my  behalf. 

Dia,  Let  death  and  honesty 
Go  with  your  impositions,  I  am  yours 
Upon  your  will  to  suffer. 

HeL  Yet,  I  pray  you, — 
But  with  the  word,  the  time  will  bring  on  summer. 
When  briers  shall  hare  leaves  as  well  as  thorns, 
And  be  as  sweet  as  sharp.*     We  must  away ; 
Our  waggon  is  prepared,  and  time  revives  us  : 
MPs  well  that  ends  well :  still  the  fine's. the  crown  ;^ 
Whate'er  the  course,  the  end  is  the  renown.        [ElxeunL 

SCENE  V. 

Rousillon.  A  Room  in  the  Countesses  Palace.  Enter  Cbttn- 
tesSy  Lafeu,  and  Clown. 
Laf,  No,  no,  no,  your  son  was  misled  with  a  snipt- 
taffata  fellow  there  ;  whose  villanous  saffron  would  have 
made  all  the  unbaked  and  doughy  youth  of  a  nation  in 
his    colour  :*  your    daughter-in-law  had   been    alive   at 

[3]  The  meaoiog  of  this  observatioo  is.  that  as  briers  have  sweetness  with  their 
prickles,  so  shall  these  troubles  be  recompeosed  with  joy.    JOHNSON. 

U\  I  e.  the  end.    M ALONE. 

[6j  ParoUes  is  represented  as  an  affected  follower  of  the  fashion,  and  an  en- 
courager  of  bis  roaster  to  run  into  all  the  follies  of  it ;  where  he  says,  *  Use  a  more 
■pacious  ceremony  to  the  noble  lords— they  wear  themselves  in  the  cap  of  time— 
and  though  the  devil  lead  the  measure,  such  are  to  be  followed.*  Here  some  par- 
ticularities of  fashionable  dress  are  ridiculed.  Snipt-taffata  needs  no  explanaUon ; 
but  villanou*  saffron  is  more  obscure.  T  his  alludes  to  a  fantastic  fashion,  then 
much  followed,  of  using  yellow  starch  for  their  bands  and  ruffs.  This  was  invented 
by  one  Turner,  a  tire-woman,  a  court-bawd,  and,  in  all  respects  of  so  infamous  a 
character,  that  her  invention  deserved  the  name  of  viUnnous  saffrotu  This  woman 
was,  afterwards,  amongst  the  miscreants  concerned  in  the  murder  of  sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  for  which  she  was  hanged  at  Tyburn,  and  would  die  in  a  ytUon  mff  of 
her  own  invention  :  which  made  yellow  starch  so  odious,  that  it  immediately  went 
out  of  fashion.    WARBURTON. 

Stubbs,  in  his  Anatomie  of  Abuses,  1595,  speaks  of  starch  of  various  colours. — 
•*  The  one  arch  or  plller  wherewith  the  devil's  kingdomeof  great  ruffes  is  under- 
propped, is  a  certain  kind  of  liquid  matter,  which  they  call  startch,  wherein  the  de- 
vil bath  learned  them  to  wash  and  die  their  ruffes,  which  being  drie,  will  stand  stiff 
and  inflexible  about  their  neckes.  And  this  ttarlch,  they  make  of  divers  substances 
of  wheate  flower,  of  branne,  and  other  graines :  sometimes  of  rootes,  and  sometimes 
of  other  thinges :  of  all  colours  axxi  hues,  as  white,  redde,  blewe,  pur;Ue,  vmI 
thelike.»»    8TEEVENS. 
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this  hour ;  and  your  son  here  at  home,  more  advanced  by 
the  king,  than  by  that  red-taiPd  humble-bee  I  speak  of. 

Count*  I  would,  I  had  not  known  him !  it  was  the  death  of 

the  most  virtuous  gentle  woman,  that  ever  nature  had  praise 

for  creating :  if  she  had  partaken  of  my  flesh,  and  cost  me  the 

'  dearest  groans  of  a  mother,  I  could  not  have  owed  her  a 

more  rooted  love. 

Laf.  'Twas  a  good  lady,  'twas  a  good  lady :  we  may  pick 
a  thousand  salads,  ere  we  light  on  such  another  herb. 

Clo.  Indeed,  sir,  she  was  the  sweet-marjoram  of  the  salad, 
or  rather  the  herb  of  grace. 

Laf.  They  are  not  salad-herbs,  you  knave,  they  are 
nose-herbs. 

Clo.  I  am  no  ereat  Nebuchadnezzar,  sir,  I  have  not  much 
skill  in  grass. 

Laf,  Whether  dost  thou  profess  thyself;  a  knave,  or  a 
fool? 

Clo.  A  fool,  sir,4U  a  woman's  service,  and  a  knave,  at  a 
man's. 

Laf.  Your  distinction? 

Clo.  f  would  cozen  the  man  of  his  wife,  and  do  his  ser- 
vice. 

Laf.  So  you  were  a  knave,  at  his  service,  indeed. 

Clo.  And  I  would  give  his  wife  my  bauble,  sir,  to  do  her 
eervice.* 

Laf.  I  will  subscribe  for  thee ;  thou  art  both  knave  and 
fool. 

Clo.  At  your  service. 

Laf.  No,  no,  no. 

Clo.  Why,  sir,  if  I  cannot  serve  you,  I  can  serve  as  great  a 
prince  as  you  are. 

Laf  Who's  that?  a  Frenchman? 

Clo.  Faith,  sir,  he  has  an  English  name,  but  his  phisnomy 
is  more  hotter  in  France,  than  there. 

Laf.  What  prince  is  that? 

Clo.  The  black  prince,  sir,  alias^  the  prince  of  darkness  ; 
alias,  the  devil. 

'"[6]  Part  of  the  TurnUnre  of  tifool  was  a  bauble,  which,  though  It  be  generally 
taken  to  signify  any  thinf  of  small  ralue.  has  a  precise  and  determinable  meanine. 
It  is  in  short,  a  kind  of  truncheon  with  a  head  carved  on  it,  which  tbe/ooZ  anciently 
carried  in  his  hand.     SIR  J.  HAWKINS. 

When  Cromwell,  1653,  forcibly  turned  out  the  rump-parliament,  be  bid  the  aol* 
dlerd,  *'  take  away  ihat/oo^tf  6au6/e,"  pointing  to  the  speaker's  mace. 

^  BLACKSTONE. 

The  word  baubU  la  here  also  used  in  another  sense,  besides  that  which  the  edUoi 
ftUudeato.    M.MASON 

Vol.  II.  39 
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haf.  Hold  thee,  there^s  my  purse:  I  glre  thee  not 
this  to  suggest  thee  from  thy  master  thoa  talkest  of; 
serve  him  still. 

CXo,  I  am  a  woodlaod  fellow,  sir,  that  alir»ys  loved  a 
great  fire ;  and  the  master  I  speak  of,  ever  keeps  a  good 
fire.  But,  sure,  he  is  the  prince  of  the  worid,  let  his  no* 
bility  remain  in  his  court.^  I  am  for  the  house  with  the 
narrow  g^te,  which  I  take  to  be  too  little  for  pomp  to  en- 
ter :  some,  that  humble  themselves,  may  ;  but  the  many, 
will  be  too  chill  and  tender ;  and  they'll  be  for  the  flow- 
ery way,  that  leads  to  the  broad  g^te,  and  the  great  fire. 

LoLJ.  Go  thy  ways,  I  begin  to  be  a-weary  of  thee  ;  and 
I  tell  thee  so  before,  because  I  would  not  fall  out  wkh  thee*. 
Go  thy  ways  ;  let  my  horses  be  well  looked  to,  without 
any  tricks. 

Go.  If  I  put  any  tricks  upon  'em,  sir,  they  shall  be 
jades'  tricks ;  which  are  their  own  right  by  the  law  of 
nature.  .  \ExiU 

Laf,  A  shrewd  knave,  and  an  unhappy.' 

Count.  So  he  is.  My  lord,  that's  gone,  made  himself 
much  sport  out  of  him:  by  his  authority  he  remains 
here,  which  he  thinks  is  a  patent  for  his  sauciness  ;  andy 
indeed,  he  has  no  pace,'  but  runs  where  he  will. 

Lccf.  I  like  him  well  ^  'tis  not  amiss :  and  I  was  about  to 
tell  you,  since  I  heard  of  the  good  lady's  death,  and  that 
my  lord  your  son  was  upon  his  return  home,  I  moved  the 
king  my  master,  to  speak  in  the  behalf  of  my  daughter  ;. 
which,  in  the  minority  of  them  both,  his  majesty,  out  of 
a  self-gracious  remembrance,  did  first  propose  :  his  high- 
ness hath  promised  me  to  do  it :  and,  to  stop  up  the  dis- 
pleasure he  hath  conceived  against  your  son,  there  is  no 
fitter  matter.     How  does  your  ladyship  like  it  ? 

Count.  With  very  much  content,  my  lord,  and  I  wish 
it  happily  efiected. 

JLaf.  His  highness  comes  post  from  Marseilles,  of  as 
able  body  as  when  he  numbered  thirty  ;  he  will  be  here 
to-morrow,  or  I  am  deceived  by  him  that  in  such  intelli- 
gence hath  seldom  failed. 

Count.  It  rejoices  me,  that  I  hope  I  shall  see  him  ere 

[7]  Shakespeare  is  but  rarelv  guilty  of  such  impious  trash.  And  it  is  observable, 
ttMttbea  be  always  puts  that  into  the  mouth  of  his yoo/x,  which  is  now  grown  the 
characteristic  of  the  ;^  gentleman.    WARBURTON. 

m  I.  e.  mischievously  waggish,  unlucliy.    JOHNSON. 

[9]  A  poet  h  a  certaio  or  prescribed  wallc ;  so  we  say  of  a  man  meanly  obeeqoi. 
ous,  that  he  has  learned  his  jjucei,  and  of  a  horae  who  mores  irresularly,  that  b^ 
ha^wpaui.    JOHNSON. 
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I  die.  I  haye  letters,  that  my  son  will  be  here  to-night : 
I  shall  beseech  jour  lordship,  to  remain  with  me  till  they 
meet  together. 

Laf.  Ma<tem,  I  was  thinking,  with  what  manners  I 
might  saieiy  be  admitted. 

CkmnL  Yoa  need  but  plead  yonr  honourable  privilege. 

Laf.  Lady,  of  that  I  have  made  a  bold  charter ;  but,  I 
thank  my  God,  it  holds  yet. 

Re-enter  Clown. 

Go.  O  madam,  yonder's  my  lord  your  son,  with  a  patch 
of  velvet  on's  ^ce  :  whether  there  be  a  scar  under  it,  or 
no,  the  velvet  knows  ;  but  'tis  a  goodly  patch  of  velvet :  his 
left  cheek  is  a  cheek  of  two  pile  and  a  half,  but  his  rig^t 
cheek  is  worn  bare. 

Laf.  A  scar  nobly  got,  or  a  noble  scar,  is  a  good  livery 
of  honour  ;  so,  belike,  is  that. 

Go.  But  it  is  your  carbonadoed  face.' 

Laf.  Let  us  go  see  your  son,  I  pray  you :  I  long  to 
talk  with  the  young  noble  soldier. 

Go.  'Faith,  there's  a  dozen  of  'em,  with  deGcate  fine 
hats,  and  most  courteous  feathers  which  bow  the  head, 
and  nod  at  ^nrerj  man.  [Exeunt 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  l.—Marseillea.   A  Street.  Enter  He&khjl,  WidM, 
and  DiAHA^'wiih  two  Attendants. 
Helena. 
But  this  exceeding  posting,  day  and  night. 
Must  wear  your  spirits  low  :  we  cannot  help  it ; 
But,  since  you  have  made  the  daysand  nights  as  one^ 
To  wear  your  gentle  limbs  in  my  affairs. 
Be  bold,  yoa  do  so  grow  in  my  requital. 
As  nothing  caa  unroot  you.     In  happy  time  ;•— 

Enter  a  gentle  Astrtnger.* 
This  man  may  help  me  to  hia  majesty's  ear, 
If  he  would  spend  his  power, — God  save  yoa,  sir. 

[IJ  Carbonadoed— L  e.  acotebed  like  a  pieee  of  meat  for  the  gridiron.    So,  tD 
CorioUimus :  **  Befone  Corioii,  he  scotched  and  ootcbed  him  like  a  cafi^fnqdo.** 

STfiEVENS. 

[2]  An  ottringer  or  attringtr  is  a  falconer,  and  such  a  character  vas  prc»M»lv  to 

be  met  with  about  a  court  which  waa  famoui  for  the  love  of  that  diversion.    So  ii« 

iTamief :— **  We'll  e*eo  to  H  like  French /aZ««iier#.»»    A  gtntle  attHnger  If  a  gen- 

tUmoMfbUoner,    The  word  is  derived  from  otUreut  or  ausUreiu,  «  foshtwk. 

STBEVENft 
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Crent    And  yoa. 

Hel.  Sir,  I  have  seen  you  in  the  court  of  France. 

Gent.  I  have  been  sometimes  there. 

HeL  I  do  presume,  sir,  that  you  are  not  fallen 
From  the  report  that  goes  upon  your  goodness  ; 
And  therefore,  goaded  with  most  sharp  occasions. 
Which' lay  nice  manners  by,  I  put  you  to 
The  use  of  your  own  virtues,  for  the  which  ^ 

I  shall  continue  thankful. 

Gent.  What's  your  will  ? 

Hel.  That  it  will  please  you 
To  give  this  poor  petition  to  the  king ; 
And  aid  me  with  that  store  of  power  yoa  have, 
'To  come  into  his  presence. 

Gent.  The  king's  not  here. 

Hel.  Not  here,  sir  ? 

Gent.  Not,  indeed : 
He  hence  remov'd  last  night,  and  with  more  haste 
Than  is  his  use. 

Wid.  Lord,  how  we  Ipse  our  pains  1 

Hel.  AWs  well  thai  ends  well ;  yet ; 
Though  time  seems  so  adverse,  and  means  ui^— 
I  do  beseech  you,  whither  is  he  gone  ? 

Gent.  Marry,  as  I  take  it,  to  Rousillon ; 
Whither  I  am  going. 

HeL  I  do  beseech  you,  sir, 
Smce  you  are  like  to  see  the  king  before  me. 
Commend  the  paper  to  his  gracious  hand  ; 
Which,  I  presume,  shall  render  you  no  blame. 
But  rather  make  you  thank  your  pains  for  it : 
I  will  come  after  you,  with  what  good  speed 
Our  means  will  make-  us  means. 

Gent.  This  I'll  do  for  you. 

Hel.  And  you  shall  find  yourself  to  be  weH  tharikM. 
Whate'er  fidls  more. — We  must  to  horse  again ; 
— Go,  go,  provide.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  II. 

Rousillon.    The  inner  Court  of  the  Countess'* s  Palace.    Enter 

Clown  and  Parolles. 

Par.  Good  monsieur  Lavatch,  give  my  lord  Lafeu  this 
letter :  I  have  ere  now,  sir,  been  better  known  to  you> 
when  I  have  held  familiarity  with  fresher  clothes  ;  but  I 
am  now,  sir,  muddied  in  fortune's  moat,  and  smell  some 
what  strong  of  her  strong  di$!ji)leasure. 
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C7o.  Truly,  fortune's  displeasure  is  but  sluttisb,  if  it 
nmell  so  strong  as  thou  speakest  of:  I  will  henceforth  eat 
no  fish  of  fortune's  buttering.     Pr'ythee,  allow  the  wind. 

Par.  Nay,  you  need  not  stop  your  nose,  sir :  I  spake 
but  by  a  metaphor. 

Clo.  Indeed,  sir,  if  your  metaphor  stink,  I  will  stop  my 
nose  ;  or  against  any  man's  metaphor.  Pr'ythee,  get 
thee  further. 

Par.  Pray  you,  sir,  deliver  me  this  paper. 

Go.  Fohj  pr'ythee,  stand  away;  A  paper  from  for- 
tune's close-stool,  to  give  to  a  nobleman  !  Look,  here  he 
comes  himself. 

Enter  Lafeu. 

Here  is  a  pur  of  fortune's,  sir,  or  of  fortune's  cat,  (but 
not  a  musk-cat,)  that  has  fallen  into  the  unclean  fishpond 
of  her  displeasure,  and,  as  he  says,  is  muddied  withal : 
Pray  you,  sir,  use  the  carp  as  you  may ;  for  he  looks  like 
a  poor,  decayed,  ingenious,  foolish,  rascally  knave.  I  do 
pity  his  distress  in  my  smiles  of  comfort,  and  leave  him 
to  your  lordship.  [Exit  Clown 

Par.  My  lord,  I  am  a  man  whom  fortune  hath  cruelly 
scratched. 

Laf.  And  what  would  yon  have  me  to  do  ?  'tis  too  late 
to  pare  her  nails  now.  Wherein  have  you  played  the 
knave  with  fortune,  that  she  should  scratch  you,  who  of 
herself  is  a  good  lady,  and  would  not  have  knaves  thrive 
(ong  under  her  ?  There's  a  quart  d^ecu  for  you :  Let  the  jus- 
tices make  you  and  fortune  friends ;  I  am  for  other  business. 

Par.  1  beseech  your  honour,  to  hear  me  one  single  word. 

Im/.  You  beg  a  single  penny  more  :  come,  you  shall 
ha't ;  save  your  word. 

Par.  My  name,  my  good  lord,  is  ParoUes. 

Laf.  You  beg  more  than  one  word  then. — Cox'  my 
passion  I  give  me  your  hand : — How  does  your  drum  ? 

Par.  O  my  good  lord,  you  were  the  first  that  found  me. 

Laf.  Was  I,  in  sooth  ?  and  I  was  the  first  that  lost  thee. 

Par.  It  lies  in   you,   my  lord,   to  bring  me  in  some  j 

grace,  for  you  did  bring  me  out. 

Laf.  Out  upon  thee,  knave  !  dost  thou  put  upon  me 
at   once   both   the    office  of   God   and  the  devil  ?    one  ] 

brings  thee  in  grace,    and    the    other   brings  thee  out. 
[Trumpets  sound.]     The   king's  coming,  I   know  by  his 
trumpets.     Sirrah,  inquire  further  aAer  me  ^  I  had  talk 
39* 
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of  you  last  night :  though  you  are  a  fiiol  and  a  knave, 
you  shall  eat  ;^  go  to,  follow. 

Farm  1  praise  God  for  you.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  III. 

The  same.    A  Room  in  the  Counteis^s  Palace.   Flourish.    En^ 
ter  King,  Countess ^  Lafeu,  Lords ^  Gentlemen,  Guards ^  4^. 

King.  We  lost  a  jewel  of  her ;  and  our  este^o 
Was  made  much  poorer  by  it  :  but  your  soUi 
As  mad  in  folly,  lackM  the  sense  to  know 
Her  estimation  home/ 

Count.  'Tis  past,  my  liege  : 
And  I  beseech  your  majesty  to  make  it 
Natural  rebellion,  done  i'  th'  blaze  of  youth  ; 
When  oil  and  fire,  too  strong  for  reason's  force. 
Overbears  it,  and  bums  on. 

King.  My  honour'd  lady, 
I  have  forgiven  and  forgotten  all ; 
Thoagh  my  revenges  were  high  bent  upon  him. 
And  watch'd  the  time  to  shoot. 

Laf.  This  1  must  say. 
But  first  1  beg  my  pardon, — The  young  lord 
Did  to  his  majesty,  his  mother,  and  his  lady. 
Offence  of  mighty  note  ;  but  to  himself 
The  greatest  wrong  of  all :  he  lost  a  wife, 
Whose  beauty  did  astonish  the  survey 
Of  richest  eyes  ;  whose  words  all  ears  took  captive  ; 
Whose  dear  perfection,  hearts  that  scom'd  to  serve, 
Humbly  call'd  mistress. 

King.  Praising  what  is  lost. 
Makes  the  remembrance  dear. — ^Well,  call  him  hither ; 
—We  are  reconcil'd,  and  the  first  view  shall  kill 
All  repetition  :' — Let  him  not  ask  our  pardon  ; 

[3]  Parolles  bM  maojr  of  Uie  lineameoti  of  FalstafT,  and  seems  to  be  the  character 
whlcn  Shakespeare  delighted  to  draw,  a  fellow  that  had  nore  wit  thap  virtue. 
Though  Juatice  required  that  he  should  be  detected  and  exposed,  yet  his  viet$  sit  m 
Jit  in  Mm  that  he  is  not  at  last  suffered  to  starve.    JOHNSON. 

[4]  That  Is,  completely,  in  Rs  foil  extent    JOHNSON. 

[5]  The  first  interview  shall  put  an  end  to  all  recoIlectioB  of  the  past  Shaklt 
^>eare  is  now  hastening  to  the  end  of  the  play,  finds  his  matter  sufficient  to  fill  up 
his  remaining  scenes,  and  therefore,  as  on  such  other  occasions,  contracts  his  dia- 
logue and  precipitates  his  action.  Decency  required  that  Bertram's  double  criaM 
of  cruelty  and  dis(4>edience.  Joined  likewise  with  some  hypocrisy,  should  raise 
BDore  resentment ;  and  that  though  his  mother  might  easilv  forgive  him,  his  king 
•hould  more  pertinaelously  vindicate  his  own  authority  and  Heleo*s  merit :  of  ai 
this  Shakespeare  could  not  be  Ignoraoti  but  Shakespeare  want«d  to  conclude  hit 
fkqr.    JOHNSON. 
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The  nature  of  bis  great  offence  is  dead. 
And  deeper  than  oblivion  we  do  bury 
The  incensing  relics  of  it :  let  him  approach^ 
A  stranger,  no  offender ;  and  inform  him. 
So  'tis  our  will  he  should. 

Gent.  I  shall,  my  liege.  [Elxit  GetUUmat^, 

King.  What  says  he  to  your  daughter  ?  have  you  spoke  ? 

Lct^  All  that  he  is  hath  reference  to  your  highness. 

King.  Then  shall  we  have  a  match.     I  have  letters 
sent  me, 
That  set  him  high  in  fame. 

Enter  Bertram. 

Laf.  He  looks  well  on't. 

King.  I  am  not  a  day  of  season,' 
For  tm>u  may'st  see  a  sunshine  and  a  hail 
In  me  at  once  :  But  to  the  brightest  beams 
Distracted  clouds  give  way ;  so  stand  thou  forth# 
The  time  is  fair  again. 

Ber.  My  high-repented  blameSi 
Dear  sovereign,  pardon  to  me. 

Kif^.  All  is  whole  ; 
Not  one  word  more  of  the  consumed  time. 
Let's  take  the  instant  by  the  forward  top  ; 
For  we  are  old,  and  on  our  quick'st  decrees 
The  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time 
Steals  ere  we  can  effect  them :  You  remember 
The  daughter  of  this  lord  ? 

Ber.  Admiringly,  my  liege  :  at  first 
I  stuck  my  choice  upon  her,  ere  my  heart 
Durst  make  too  bold  a  herald  of  my  tongue  : 
Where  the  impression  of  mine  eye  enfixing, 
•  Contempt  his  scornful  perspective  did  lend  me. 
Which  warp'd  the  line  of  every  other  favour ; 
Scom'd  a  fair  colour,  or  expressed  it  stoPn  ; 
Extended  or  contracted  all  proportions. 
To  a  most  hideous  object :  Thence  it  came. 
That  she,  whom  all  men  prais'd,  and  whom  myself 
Since  I  have  lost,  have  lov'd,  was  in  mine  eye 
The  dust  that  did  offend  it. 

King.  Well  excus'd : 

{6]  That  is,  of  wti$tUmpted  rain :  ooe  of  those  ivel  dayi  that  usuallT  bappaa 
about  the  vernal  equinox.  Tbe  word  ia  ttiU  used  in  the  same  sense  in  Virgioia,  m 
which  geremaMDt,  and  especially  oo  tbe  eastern  shore  of  It,  where  the  descendanta 
of  the  first  settlers  have  been  less  mixed  with  later  emigrants,  uany  expressloas 
U  abaltenpeaiie^s  tiine  ara  stUl  current.    HEMLEY 
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That  thoa  didst  love  her,  strikes  some  scores  away 
From  the  great  compt :  But  love,  that  comes  too  late. 
Like  a  remorseful  pardon  slowly  carried. 
To  the  great  sender  turns  a  sour  offence. 
Crying,  That's  good  that's  gone  :  our  rash  faults 
Make  trivial  price  of  serious  things  we  have. 
Not  knowing  them,  until  we  know  their  grave  : 
Oft  our  displeasures,  to  ourselves  unjust, 
Destroy  our  ft-iends,  and  after  weep  their  dust : 
Our  own  love  waking  cries  to  see  what's  done^ 
While  shameful  hate  sleeps  out  the  afternoon. 
Be  this  sweet  Helen's  knell,  and  now  forget  her* 
Send  forth  your  amorous  token  for  fair  Maudlin : 
The  main  consents  are  had  ;  and  here  we'll  stay 
To  see  our  widower*s  second  marriage-day. 

Count.  Which  better  than  the  first,  O  dear  heaven,  bless  I 
Or,  ere  they  meet,  in  me,  O  nature,  cease  ! 

Lqf.  Come  on,  my  son,  in  whom  my  house's  name 
Must  be  digested,  give  a  favour  from  you. 
To  sparkle  in  the  spirits  of  my  daughter. 
That  she  may  quickly  come. — By  my  old  bcard^ 
And  every  hair  that's  on't,  Helen,  that's  dead. 
Was  a  sweet  creature  ;  such  a  ring  as  this. 
The  last  that  e'er  I  took  her  leave  at  court, 
I  saw  upon  her  finger. 

Ber.  Hers  it  was  not. 

King.  Now,  pray  you,  let  me  see  it ;  for  mine  eye. 
While  I  was  speaking,  oft  was  fasten'd  to't. — 
This  ring  was  mine  ;  and,  when  1  gave  it  Helen, 
I  bade  her,  if  her  fortunes  ever  stood 
Necessitied  to  help,  that  by  this  token 
I  would  relieve  her :  Had  you  that  craft,  to  reave  her 
Of  what  should  stead  her  most  ? 

Bcr.  My  gracious  sovereign, 
Howe'er  it  pleases  you  to  take  it  so, 
The  ring  was  never  her's. 

Count.  Son,  on  my  life, 
I  have  seen  her  wear  it ;  and  she  reckon'd  it 
At  her  life's  rate. 

Laf.  I  am  sure,  I  saw  her  wear  it. 

Ber.  You  are  deceiv'd,  my  lord,  she  never  saw  it : 
In  Florence  was  it  from  a  casement  thrown  me,^ 

[7]  Bertram  still  continues  to  have  too  litMe  virtue  to  deserve  Helen.  He  ffl4 
not  know  indeed  that  it  was  Helen'i  ring,  but  be  knew  that  be  bad  it  not  from  a 
window.    JOHNSON. 
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Wrapped  in  a  paper,  which  contained  the  Dame 
Of  her  that  threw  it :  noble  she  was,  and  thought 
I  stood  ingag'd  :'  but  when  I  had  subscrib'd  . 
To  mine  own  fortune,  and  infbrm'd  her  fully 
I  could  not  answer  in  that  course  of  honour 
As  she  had  made  the  overture,  she  ceas'd« 
In  heavy  satisfaction,  and  would  never 
Receive  the  ring  again. 

King.  Plutus  himself. 
That  knows  the  tinct  and  multiplybg  medicine,* 
Hath  not  in  nature's  mystery  more  science, 
Than  I  have  in  this  ring :  'Twas  mine,  'twas  Helenas, 
Whoever  gave  it  you  :  Then,  if  you  know 
That  you  are  well  acqiiainted  with  yourself. 
Confess  'twas  hers,  and  by  what  rough  enforcement 
You  got  it  from  her :  she  call'd  the  saints  to  surety, 
That  she  would  never  put  it  from  her  finger, 
Unless  she  gave  it  to  yourself  in  bed, 
(Where  you  have  never  come,)  or  sent  it  us 
Upon  her  great  disaster. 

Ber.  She  never  saw  it. 

King.  Thou  speak'st  it  falsely,  as  I  love  mine  honour ; 
And  mak'st  conjectural  fears  to  come  into  me. 
Which  I  would  fain  shut  out :  If  it  should  prove 
That  thou  art  so  inhuman, — 'twill  not  prove  so  ; — 
And  yet  I  know  not : — ^thou  didst  hate  her  deadly. 
And  she  is  dead  ;  which  nothing,  but  to  close 
Her  eyes  myself,  could  win  me  to  believe. 
More  than  to  see  this  ring. — Take  him  away. — 

[Guards  seize  Bertbam. 
My  fore-past  proofs,  howe'er  the  matter  fall. 
Shall  tas  my  fears  of  little  vanity. 
Having  vainly  fear'd  too  little.* — Away  with  him  ; — 
We'll  sifl  this  matter  further. 

[8]  fngagtd,  in  the  sense  of  «nie«if  cf  ei(,  it  «  word  of  ezacUy  tlie  same  formstioo 
•8  inkabUaUe,  which  is  used  by  Sbaliespeare  tnd  tbe'Cootemporarr  writers  for  ws- 
inkaUMle.    MALONE. 

[91  Plutus,  the  grand  alchymirt,  who  knows  tlie  tincture  which  confers  the  pro- 
perties of  gold  upon  base  metals,  and  the  matter  by  which  gold  is  multiplied,  by 
which  a  small  quantity  of  g(dd  is  made  to  oonmunicate  its  quidities  to  a  large  mass 
of  base  metal.— In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  a  law  was  made  to  forbid  **  aU 
men  thenceforth  to  multiply  gold,  or  use  any  craft  of  multiplication.**  Of  which 
Jaw  Mr.  Boyle,  when  he  was  warm  with  the  hope  of  transmutatioo,  procured  a  re- 
peal.   JOHNSON. 

f1]  The  proqfs  whieh  I  have  alrtaiy  had  are  sufllcient  to  show  that  my /kart 
were  not  vain  and  irrational.  I  have  rather  been  hitherto  Bore  easy  than  I  ongttt 
and  have  mreatonabty  had  foo  littUfear.    JOHNSON. 
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Ber,  If  you  shall  prove 
This  ring  was  ever  hers,  you  shall  as  easy 
Prove  that  I  husbanded  her  bed  in  Florence, 
Where  yet  she  never  was.  [Exit  Bertram,  guarded. 

Enter  a  Gentleman. 

King.  1  am  wrappM  in  dismal  thinkings. 

Gent.  Gracious  sovereign, 
Whether  1  have  been  to  blame,  or  no,  I  know  not ; 
Here's  a  petition  from  a  Florentine, 
Who  hath,  for  four  or  five  removes,'  come  short 
To  tender  it  herself.     I  undertook  it, 
Vaoquish'd  thereto  by  the  fair  grace  and  speech 
Of  the  poor  suppliant,  who  by  this,  I  know, 
is  here  attending :  her  business  looks  in  her 
With  an  importing  visage  ;  and  she  told  me, 
In  a  sweet  verbal  brief,  it  did  concern 
Your  highness  with  herself. 

King.  {Reads.]  Upon  his  many  protestations  to  marry 
me,  when  his  wife  was  dead^  I  blush  to  say  it^  he  won  me* 
Now  is  the  count  Rousillon  a  widower ;  his  vows  are  for^ 
feited  to  me,  and  my  honour"* s  paid  to  him.  He  stole  from 
Florence,  taking  no  leave,  and  I  follow  him  to  his  country 
for  justice :  Grant  it  mc,  O  king  ;  in  you  it  best  lies ; 
otherwise  a  seducer  flourishes,  and  a  poor  maid  is  undone. 

Diana  Capulet 

Laf.  I  will  buy  me  a  son-in-law  in  a  fair,  and  toll  him  : 
for  this,  rU  none  of  him.' 

King.  The  heavens  have  thought  well  on  thee,  Lafeu, 
To  bring  forth  this  discovery. — Seek  these  suitors 
Go,  speedily,  and  bring  again  the  count. 

[Exeunt  Gentleman,  and  some  Attendants 
— I  am  afeard,  the  life  of  Helen,  lady. 
Was  foully  snatch'd. 

Count.  Now,  justice  on  the  doers  ! 

Enter  Bertram,  guarded. 

King.  I  wonder,  sir,  since  wives  are  monstrous  to  you. 
And  that  you  fly  them  as  you  swear  them  lordship. 
Yet  you  desire  to  marry. — What  woman's  that  ? 

[2]  Removet  are  jourDies  or  post-stages.    JOHNSON. 

[3]  I'll  buy  me  a  son-in-law  as  they  buy  a  borse  in  a  fair;  tout  him.  I.  e.  enter 
him  on  the  toitl  or  toll  book.  Alluding  (as  Dr.  Grey  obeeryes)  to  the  two  statutes 
relating  to  the  sale  of  horses,  2  and  3  PhU.  and  Mary,  and  31  Elis.  c.  12.  and  publicl« 
tolling  them  in  fairs,  to  prevent  the  sale  of  such  as  were  stolen,  and  to  preserve  t&a 
property  to  the  right  owner.    ST£GV£NS. 
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[4J  i.  e.  lecease,  die.    So,  in  King  Uar^^  Fall  and  ctoit.'*    STKEVBlTa 
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Of  six  preceding  ancestors,  that  g^m 
Conferred  by  testament  to  th'  sequent  issue, 
Hath  it  been  ow'd  and  worn.     This  is  his  wife  i 
That  ring*s  a  thousand  proofe. 
King.  Methought,  you  said, 
You  saw  one  here  in  court  could  witness  it  ? 

Dia,  I  did,  my  lord,  but  loath  am  to  produce 
So  bad  an  instrument ;  his  name's  Parolles^ 
Laf,  I  saw  the  man  to-day,  if  man  he  be. 
King,  Find  him,  and  bring  him  hither* 
Ber.  What  of  him? 
He's  quoted  for  a  most  perfidious  slave,* 
With  all  the  spots  o'  th'  world  tax'd  and  deboshM ; 
Whose  nature  sickens,  but  to  speak  a  truth : 
Km  I  or  that,  or  this,  for  what  he'll  utter, 
That  will  speak  any  thing  ? 

King.  She  hath  that  ring  of  yours. 
Ber,  1  think,  she  has  :  certain  it  is,  I  lik'd  her. 
And  boarded  her  i'  th'  wanton  way  of  youth  : 
She  knew  her  distance,  and  did  angle  for  me, 
Madding  my  eagerness  with  her  restraint. 
As  all  impediments  in  fancy's  course 
Are  motives  of  more  fancy  ;^  and,  in  fine. 
Her  insuit  coming  with  her  modem  grace. 
Subdued  me  to  her  rate :  she  got  the  ring  ; 
And  I  had  that,  which  any  inferior  might 
At  market-price  have  bought. 

Dia,  I  must  be  patient ; 
You,  that  tum'd  off  a  first  so  noble  wife, 
May  justly  diet  me.     I  pray  you  yet, 
(Since  you  lack  virtue,  I  will  lose  a  husband,) 
Send  for  your  ring,  I  will  return  it  home. 
And  give  me  mine  again. 
Ber,  I  have  it  not. 

King.  What  ring  was  yours,  I  pray  you  ? 
Dia.  Sir,  much  like 
The  same  upon  your  finger. 

King.  Know  you  this  ring  ?  this  ring  was  his  of  late. 
Dia.  And  this  was  it  1  g^ve  him,  being  a-bed. 

[51  Quoted  has  the  same  sense  as  noted,  or  observrd.    STEEVENS. 

[6]  •  Every  thing  that  obstructs  love  is  an  occaaion  bv  which  love  is  b«iglit6a«4 
And,  to  cooclude,  her  solicitation  concurHog  with  her  fashionablt  appearance,  tlia 
got  the  ring.'  I  am  Dot  certain  that  I  have  attained  the  true  ineanti«  of  the  worn 
modern,  which,  perbapi,  lignifies  rather  meanijf  pretty,    JOHN  SON. 
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Ktne.  The  story  then  goes  fiJse,  joa  tbr«wit  him 
Out  of  a  casement. 

Dia.  I  have  spoke  the  truth. 

Enter  Parolles. 

Ber.  My  lord,  I  do  confess,  the  ring  was  hers. 

King.  You  hoggle  shrewdly,  every  feather  starts  you. 
—Is  this  the  man  you  speak  c^? 

Dia.  Ay,  my  lord. 

King.  Tell  me,  sirrah,  hut,  tell  me  true,  I  charge  you. 
Not  fearing  the  displeasure  of  your  master, 
(Which,  on  your  just  proceeding,  I'll  keep  off,) 
By  him,  and  hy  this  woman  here,  what  know  you  ? 

Par.  So  please  your  majesty,  my  master  hath  heen  an 
honourable  gentleman  ;  tricks  he  hath  had  in  him,  whicn 
gentlemen  have. 

King.  Come,  come,  to  the  purpose  :  Did  he  lore  this 
woman  ? 

Par.  'Faith,  sir,  he  did  love  her ;  But  how  ? 

King.  How,  I  pray  you  ? 

Par-  He  did  love  her,  sir,  as  a  gentleman  loves  a  woman. 

King,  How  is  that ! 

Par.  He  loved  her,  air,  and  loved  her  not. 

King.  As  thou  art  a  knave,  and  no  knave  :*-What  an 
equivocal  companion  is  this  ? 

Par.  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  at  your  majesty's  command. 

Laf.  He's  a  good  drum,  my  lord,  but  a  naughty  orator. 

Dta.  Do  you  know,  he  promised  me  marriage  ? 

Par.  Faith,  I  know  more  than  I'll  speak. 

King.  But  wilt  thou  not  speak  all  thou  know'st  ? 

Par.  Yes,  so  please  your  majesty  ;  I  did  go  between 
them,  as  I  said  ;  but  more  than  that,  he  loved  her, — for, 
indeed,  he  was  mad  for  her,  and  talked  of  Satan,  and  of 
limbo,  and  of  furies,  and  I  Imow  not  what :  yet  I  was  in 
that  credit  with  them  at  that  time,  that  I  knew  of  their 
going  to  bed  ;  and  of  other  motions,  as  promising  her 
marriage,  and  things  that  would  derive  me  ill-will  to  speak 
of,  therefore  I  will  not  speak  what  I  know. 

King.  Thou  hast  spoken  all  already,  unless  thou  canst 
say  they  are  married  :  But  thou  art  too  fine  in  thy  evi- 
dence y  therefore,  stand  aside. — This  ring,  you  say,  was 
yours? 

Dia.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

I?;  TooySne,  too  fuU  of  finesse}  too  artful.  A  French  expreKkMi—<r0i»^iic  MAk 

Vol.  H.  40 
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King,  Where  did  yoa  buy  it  ?  or  who  gave  it  y<m  ! 

Dta.  It  was  not  giyen  me,  nor  I  did  not  buy  it 

King    Who  lent  it  you  ? 

Dta.  It  was  not  lent  me  neither. 

King.  Where  did  you  find  it  then  ? 

Dia,  I  found  it  not. 

King.  If  it  were  yours  by  none  of  all  these  ways. 
How  could  you  give  it  him  ? 

Dta.  I  never  gave  it  him. 

Laf.  Tliis  Woman's  an  easy  glove,  my  lord  ;   she  goes 
ofT  and  on  at  pleasure. 

King.  This  ring  was  mine,  I  gave  it  his  first  wife.    • 

Dia.  It  might  be  yours,  or  hers,  for  aught  I  know. 

King.  T?ke  her  away,  I  do  not  like  her  now ; 
To  prison  with  her :  and  away  with  him. — 
Unless  thou  tell'st  me  where  thou  hadst  this  ring, 
Thou  diest  within  this  hour. 

Dia.  I'll  never  tell  you. 

King,  Take  her  away. 

Dia,  VM  put  in  bail,  my  liege. 

King,  I  think  thee  now  some  common  customer.* 

Dia.  By  Jove,  if  ever  I  knew  man,  'twas  you. 

King.  Wherefore  hast  thou  accus'd  him  all  this  while  ? 

Dia,  Because  he's  guilty,  and  he  is  not  guilty; 
He  knows  I  am  no  maid,  and  he'll  swear  to't : 
I'll  swear,  I  am  a  maid,  and  he  knows  not. 
Great  king,  I  am  tfo  strumpet,  by  my  life  ; 
I  am  either  maid,  or  else  this  old  man's  wife. 

[Pointing  to  Lafeh 

King.  She  does  abuse  our  ears  ;  to  prison  with  her. 

Dia.  Good  mother,  fetch  my  bail. — Stay,  royal  sir  ; 

[Exit  Wtdom 
The  jeweller,  that  owes  the  ring,  is  sent  for. 
And  he  shall  surety  me.     But  for  this  lord. 
Who  hath  abus'd  me,  as  he  knows  himself. 
Though  yet  he  never  harm'd  me,  here  I  quit  him: 
He  knows  himself,  my  bed  he  hath  defil'd  ;® 
And  at  that  time  he  got  his  wife  with  child  : 

[8]  i.  e.  I  common  woman.    STE EVENS. 

[9]  The  dialogue  is  too  long,  since  the  audience  already  knew  the  whole  tran^- 
tion;  nor  is  there  any  reason  for  puzzling  the  king  and  playing  with  his  passions ; 
but  it  was  much  easier  than  to  make  a  pathetical  inteiview  Setween  Helen  and  Imi 
buband,  her  mother,  tod  the  kins.    JOHNSON. 
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Dead  though  she  be,  she  feels  her  youpg  one  kick ; 
So  there's  mj  riddle^  One,  that's  dead^  is  quick: 
And  now  behold  the  meaning. 

Re-^nter  Widow^  with  Helena. 

King,  Is  there  no  exorcist' 
Beguiles  the  truer  office  of  mine  eyes? 
Is't  real,  that  I  see  ? 

HeL  No,  my  good  lord ; 
'Tis  but  the  shadow  of  a  wife  you  see, 
The  name,  and  not  the  thing. 

Ber.  Both,  both  ;  O,  pardon ! 

Hel,  O,  my  good  lord,  when  I  was  like  this  maid, 
1  found  you  wondrous  kind.     There  is  your  ring, 
And,  look  you,  here's  your  letter ;  This  it  says, 
When  from  my  finger  you  can  get  this  ringy 
And  are  by  me  with  childy  &c.     This  is  done  : 
Will  you  be  mine,  now  you  are  doubly  won  ? 

Ber.  If  she,  my  liege,  can  make  me  know  this  clearly, 
I'll  love  her  dearly,  ever,  ever  dearly. 

HeL  If  it  appear  not  plain^  and  prove  untrue, 
Deadly  divorce  step  between  me  and  you  ! — 
O,  my  dear  mother,  do  I  see  you  living  ? 

Lc^.  Mine  eyes  smell  onions,  I  shall  weep  anon  : — 
Good  Tom  Drum,  [To  Par.]  lend  me  a  handkerchief : 
So,  I  thank  thee  ;  wait  on  me  home,  Til  make  sport  with 
thee  :  Let  thy  courtesies  alone,  they  are  scurvy  ones. 

King.  Let  us  from  point  to  point  this  story  know, 
To  make  the  even  truth  in  pleasure  flow : — 
If  thou  be'st  yet  a  fresh  uncropped  flower, 

[To  Diana. 

[1]  This  word  ia  used,  oot  very  properly,  Tor  enchanter.    JOHNSON. 
Shakespeare  invariablv  uses  the  word  eroreixt,  to  imply  a  person  who  can  raise 

3>irit8.  oot  in  the  usual  aeose  of  one  that  can  lay  them.    So,  I<igarius,  io  Julius 
iuar,  8ays~ 

**  Thou,  like  an  exoreUt,  bast  conjur*d  up 
"  My  mortified  spirit."  M.  MASON. 
Such  was  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word  in  our  author's  tln>e.  So,  Mln< 
iheu,  in  his  Diet.  1617 :  **  The  Conjurer  seemeth  by  praiers  and  invocations  of  God*a 
powerfuU  names,  to  compel  the  Devill  to  say  or  doe  what  he  cororoandeth  him. 
The  fVUeh  dealeth  rather  bv  a  Triendly  and  voluntarie  conference  or  asreement  be- 
tween  him  or  her  and  the  0ivell  or  Familiar,  to  have  his  or  her  turne  served,  in 
lieu  or  stead  of  blood  or  other  gift  offered  unto  him,  especially  of  his  or  her  soule  :— 
And  both  these  diffler  from /iie^n/rrx  or  Sorcerers^  because  the  former  two  have 
personal  conference  with  the  Divell,  and  the  other  meddles  but  with  medicinef 
and  ceremonial  fonnes  of  words  called  charmett  without  apparition.** 

MAUINIL 
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Choose  thou  thy  husband,  and  V\\  pay  thy  dower  ^ 
For  I  can  guess,  that,  by  the  honest  aid. 
Thou  keptst  a  wife  herself,  thyself  a  maid.*- 
Of  that,  and  all  the  progress,  more  and  less, 
Resolredly  more  leisure  shall  express  : 
All  yet  seems  well ;  and,  if  it  end  so  meet. 
The  bitter  past,  more  welcome  is  the  eweel* 

lHowriA. 

Advancing^ 

The  kktg^M  a  beggar ^  now  the  play  %$  done : 
All  is  well  ended,  if  ihii  $uU  be  won^ 
That  you  expreu  content ;  which  we  znllpay^ 
With  strjfe  to  please  you^  day  exceeding  day: 
Oun  be  your  patience  then^  and  youn  our  parti  f 
Your  gentU  hands  lend  us,  and  take  our  hearts. 

[ExemL 

rsi  The  meaning  b  i  Grant  ni  then  jour  pitienee :  hear  us  witbovt  iaUmntlMl 
AiKllsftt ovr parts;  tMii, rapport aaddafeodiii.    JOHNSOli, 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

Twelfth-Night  :  or,  what  you  will.]  There  is 
great  reason  to  believe,  that  the  serious  part  of  this 
Comedy  is  founded  on  some  old  translation  of  the 
seventh  history  in  the  4th  vol.  of  Belief oresfs  Histoiret 
Tragiques,  Belleforest  took  the  story  as  usual,  from  Baf.i- 
dello.  The  comic  scenes  appear  to  have  been  entirelj' 
the  production  of  Shakespeare.  It  is  not  impossible,  how- 
ever, that  the  circumstances  of  the  Duke  sending  his 
Page  to  plead  his  cause  with  the  Lady,  and  of  the  Lady's 
falling  in  love  with  the  Page,  &c.  might  be  borrowed  from 
the  Fiflh  Eglog  of  Bamaby  Googe,  published  with  his 
other  original  Poems  in  1663.  Steevens. 

This  play  is  in  the  graver  part  elegant  and  easy,  and  in 
some  of  the  lighter  scenes  exquisitely  humorous.  Ague- 
cheek  is  drawn  with  great  propriety,  but  his  character  is, 
in  a  great  measure,  Uiat  of  natural  fatuity,  and  is  there- 
fore not  the  proper  prey  of  a  satirist.  The  soliloquy  of 
Malvolio  is  truly  comic ;  he  is  betrayed  to  ridicule  mere- 
ly by  his  pride.  The  marriage  of  Olivia,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding perplexity,  though  well  enough  contrived  to  di- 
vert on  the  stage,  wants  credibility,  and  fails  to  produce 
the  proper  instruction  required  in  the  drama,  n  it  exhi- 
bits no  just  picture  of  life.  .  Jocinson. 

The  first  edition  of  this  play  is  in  the  folio  of  162S. 
40* 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 

Orsino,  duke  of  Ittyria. 

Sebastian,  a  young  gentleman^  brother  to  Ftda, 
Antonio,  a  tea  captain^  friend  to  Sebastian. 
A  Sea  Captainy  friend  to  Viola. 

Cuwo  "*^*^'  \  ^^"^^^"^^  attending  mt  the  diJce. 
Sir  ToBr  Belch,  uncle  of  Olivia. 
Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek. 
MalvoliOi  steward  to  Olivia. 

Goum/  \  *"«^  ^  ^"^ 

Olivia,  a  rich  countess. 
Viola,  tit  hve  with  the  duke. 
Maria,  Olivia^s  womati. 

Lordif  Priests^  Sailors^    Officers^    Musicians^   and  other 
Attendants. 

SCENE — a  City  in  lllyria;  and  the  Sea  coast  near  it. 
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Receireth  as  the  sea,  nought  enters  there, 
Of  what  validity  and  pitch  soever, 
But  falls  into  abatement  and  low  price. 
Even  in  a  mfinute !  so  full  of  shapes  is  fan(^/ 
That  it  alone  is  high -fantastical. 

Cur,  Will  you  go  hunt,  my  lord  ? 

Duke.  What,  Curio  ? 

Cur.  The*hart 

Duke.  Why,  so  I  do,  the  noblest  that  I  hare : 
O,  when  mine  eyes  did  see  OHvia  first, 
Methought,  she  purg'd  the  air  of  pestilence  ; 
That  instant  was  I  tum'd  into  a  hart  ;^  .  < 

And  my  desires,  like  fell  and  cruel  hounds. 
E'er  since  pursue  me. — How  now  ?  what  news  from  her? 
Enter  Valentine. 

Fal.  So  please  my  lord,  I  might  not  be  admitted^ 
But  from  her  hand-maid  do  return  this  answer: 
The  element  itself,  till  seven  years  heat, 
Shall  not  behold  her  &ce  at  ample  view ; 
But,  like  a  cloistress,  she  will  veiled  walk, 
And  water  once  a  day  her  chamber  round 
With  eye-offending  brine  :  all  this,  to  season 
A  brother*s  dead  love,  which  she  would  keep  fresh, 
And  lasting,  in  her  sad  remembrance. 

Duke.  O,  she,  that  hath  a  heart  of  that  fine  frame. 
To  pay  this  debt  of  love  but  to  a  brother, 
How  will  she  love,  when  the  rich  golden  shaft, 
Hath  kiird  the  flock  of  all  affections  else 
That  live  in  her !  when  liver,  brain,  and  heart. 
These  sovereign  thrones,  are  all  supplied,  and  fiUM 
(Her  sweet  perfections,)  with  one  self  king ! — 
Away  before  me  to  sweet  beds  of  flowers  ; 
Love*thoughts  lie  rich,  when  canopied  with  bowers. 

[Exeunt 

SCENE  11. 
T%e  Sea-coast.     Enter  Viola,  Captain^  and  Sailon. 
Vio.  What  country,  friends,  is  this  ? 
Cap.  Illyria,  lady. 
Vio,  And  what  should  I  do  in  Illyria  ? 

[3]  This  image  evidently  alludes  to  the  story  of  Acteon,  by  which  Shak«- 
ipeare  seems  to  think  men  cautioned  af^ainst  too  great  familiarity  with  for- 
bidden beauty.  Acteon,  who  saw  Diana  naked  and  was  torn  to  pieces  by  his 
bounds,  represents  a 'man,  who  indulging  his  eyes,  or  his  imagination,  with 
the  view  or  a  woman  that  he  cannot  gain,  has  bis  heart  torn  with  incessant 
loniiiis.    An  interpretation  far  more  elegant  and  natural  tb«o  that  of  Sir  Ffancit 
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And  might  not  be  dellrered  to  the  world, 
Till  I  had  made  mine  own  occasion  mellow. 
What  my  estate  is. 

Cap.  That  were  hard  to  compass  ; 
Beeanse  she  will  admit  no  kind  of  sait. 
No,  not  the  duke's. 

Fto.  There  is  a  fair  behayionr  in  thee,  captain  f 
And  though  that  nature  with  a  beauteous  wall 
Doth  oft  close  in  pollution,  yet  of  thee 
I  will  belie?e»  thou  hast  a  mind  that  suits 
With  this  thy  &ir  and  outward  character. 
I  pray  thee,  and  1*11  pay  thee  bounteously,  , 

Conceal  me  what  I  am  ;  and  be  my  aid 
For  such  disguise  as,  haply,  shall  become 
The  form  of  my  intent.     1*11  serre  this  duke  , 
Thou  shalt  present  me  as  an  eunuch  to  him, 
It  may  be  worth  thy  pains  ;  for  I  can  sing, 
And  speak  to  him  in  many  sorts  of  music, 
That  will  allow  me  very  worth  his  service. 
What  else  may  hap,  to  time  I  wiH  commit ; 
Only  shape  thou  thy  silence  to  my  wit. 

Cap,  Be  you  his  eunuch,  and  your  route  Pit  be  ■ 
When  my  tongue  blabs,  then  let  mine  eyes  not  see  ! 

Fto.  i  thank  thee  :  Lead  me  on.  [Exetmt 

SCENE  in. 

A  Roam  in  Olivia*s  House.  EnUr  Sir  Tobt  Beech,  and 
Maria. 

Sir  To.  What  a  plagne  means  my  niece,  to  take  the 
death  of  her  brother  thus?  1  am  sure,  carets  an  enemy  to 
life. 

Mar.  By  my  troth,  sir  Toby,  you  must  come  in  earlier 
o*nights ;  your  cousin,  my  lady,  takes  great  exceptions 
to  your  ill  hours. 

Sir  To.  Why,  let  her  except  before  excepted. 

Mir.  Ay,  but  you  must  confine  yourself  within  the 
modest  limits  of  order. 

Sir  To.  Confine  ?  I'll  confine  myself  no  finer  than  I 
am :  these  clothes  are  good  enough  to  drink  in,  and  so 
be  these  boots  too,  an  they  be  not,  let  them  hang  thetA- 
selves  in  their  own  straps. 

Mar.  That  quaffing  and  drinking  will  undo  you :  I 
heard  my  lady  talk  of  it  yesterday ;  and  of  a  foolish  knight, 
that  you  brought  in  one  night  here,  to  be  her  wooer 
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Sir  To.  Who  ?  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek  ? 

Mar,  Ay,  he. 

Sir  To.  He's  as  tall  a  man  as  any's  in  lUyria. 

Mar,  What's  that  to  the  purpose  ? 

Sir  To,  Why,  he  has  three  thousand  ducats  a  year. 

Mar,  Ay,  hut  he'll  have  hut  a  year  in  all  these  ducats ; 
Ite'jB  a  Tery  fool,  and  a  prodigaf. 

Sir  To,  Fye,  that  you'll  say  so !  he  plays  o'  th'  viol-de- 
gamho/  and  speaks  three  or  four  languages  word  for 
word  without  hook,  and  hath  all  the  good  gifls  of  nature. 

Mar,  He  hath,  indeed, — almost  natural:  for,  hesides 
that  he*s  a  fool,  he's  a  great  quarreller ;  and,  hut  that  he 
hath  the  gift  of  a  coward  to  allay  the  gust  he  hath  in 
quarrelling,  'tis  thought  among  the  prudent,  he  wouM 
quickly  have  the  giil  of  a  grave. 

Sir  To,  By  this  hand,  they  are  scoundrels,  and  sub- 
tractors,  that  say  so  of  him.     Who  are  they  ? 

Mar,  They  that  add  moreover,  he's  drunk  nightly  in 
your  company. 

Sir  To,  With  drinking  healths  to  my  niece  ;  I'll  drink 
to  her,  as  long  as  there  is  a  passage  in  my  throat,  and 
drink  in  Illyria  :  He's  a  coward,  and  a  coystril,^  that  will 
not  drink  to  my  niece,  till  his  hrains  turn  o'  the  toe  like 
a  parish- top.'  What,  wench  ?  Castiliano  Yulgo  ;^  for  here 
comes  sir  Andrew  Ague-face. 

Enter  Sir  Andrew  Aove-creek. 

Sir  And.  Sir  Toby  Belch !  how  now,  sir  Toby  Belch  ? 

Sir  To,  Sweet  sir  Andrew ! 

Sir  And.  Bless  you,  fair  shrew. 

Mar.  And  you  too,  sir. 

iSir  To,  Accost,  sir  Andrew,  accost 

Sir  And,  What's  that  ? 

Sir  To,  My  niece's  chamber-maid. 
^  .;'■''  -in 

[5]  The  viol-de-gambo  seenn,  in  our  author's  time,  to  have  been  a  very  fasbiom 
able  instrument ;  from  tbe  Italian  word  Ganaba,  the  leg ;  it  being  held  between  tb6 
lAgs  when  played  upon.        STEEVENS. 

^  [6]  i.  e.  a  coward  cock.  It  may  howover  be  a  ktyttrU,  or  a  bastard  hawk ;  a 
kind  or  stone-hawk.  A  coytlril  is  a  paltry  groom,  one  only  fit  to  carry  arms,  but 
Aot  to  use  them.       TOLLET. 

[7]  This  is  one  of  the  customs  now  laid  a  .Ide.  A  large  top  was  formerly  kept  in 
•/ery  village,  to  be  whipped  in  Trosty  weather,  that  the  peasants  may  be  kept  warm 
hf  exercise,  and  out  of  mischief,  while  the|^  could  not  work.       STEEVENS. 

**  To  sleep  like  a  town-topy^*  is  a  proverbial  expression.  A  top  is  said  to  *Uep^ 
nhen  it  turns  round  with  great  velocity,  and  makes  a  smooth  humming  noise. 

BLACKSTONE. 
[81  We  should  read  volto.    In  Enf^lish,  put  on  your  CastUian  countenaone  | 
that !>,  your  grare.  solemn  looks.       WARBURTON. 
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iSiV  And.  Good  mistress  Accost,  1  deaiTQ  boiler  ac- 
qaaintaDce. 

Mar,  My  name  is  Mary,  sir. 

Sir  And.  Good  mistress  Mary  Accoet,— * 

Sir  To.  You  mistake,  knight:  accost,  is»  front  her, 
board  her,  woo  her,  assail  her. 

Sir  And.  By  my  troth,^  I  would  not  undertake  her  io 
this  company.     Is  that  the  meaning  of  accost  F 

Mar.  Fare  you  well,  gentlemen. 

Sir  To,  An  thou  let  part  so,  sir  Andrew,  'would  thou 
might*st  never  draw  sword  again. 

Sir  And.  Ah  you  part  so,  mistress,  I  would  I  might 
Dever  draw  sword  again.  Fair  lady,  do  you  think  yoa 
Jiave  fools  in  hand  ? 

Mar,  Sir,  I  have  not  you  by  the  hand. 

iSir  .^id.  Marry,  but  you  shall  have ;  and  here's  my 
band. 

Mar.  Now,  sir,  thought  is  free  :  I  pray  you,  bring 
your  hand  to  the  buttery -bar,  and  let  it  drink. 

Sir  And,  Wherefore,  sweet  heart  ?  what's  your  met- 
aphor ? 

Mar,  It's  dry,  sir.* 

Sir  And.  Why,  I  think  so  ;  I  am  not  such  an  ass,  but  1 
can  keep  my  hand  dry.     But  what's  your  jest  ? 

Mar.  A  dry  jest,  sir. 

Sir  And,  Are  you  full  of  them  ? 

Mar.  Ay,  sir;  I  have  the  pa  at  my  fingers'  ends  :  mar- 
ry, now  I  let  go  your  hand,  I  am  barren.         [Exit  Mar. 

Sir  To.  O  knight,  thou  lack'st  a  cup  of  canary  :  When 
did  I  see  thee  so  put  down  ? 

Sir  And,  Never  in  your  life,  I  think ;  unless  you  see 
canary  put  me  down :  Me  thinks,  sometimes  I  have  no 
more  wit  than  a  christian,  or  an  ordinary  man  has  :  but  I 
am  a  great  eater  of  beef,  and,  I  believe,  that  does  harm 
to  my  wit. 

Sir  To.  No  question. 

Sir  And,  An  I  thought  that,  I'd  forswear  it.  I'll  ride 
home  to-morrow,  sir  Toby. 

Sir  To,  Pourquoy^  my  dear  knight  ? 

iSir  And,  What  is  pourquoy  ?  do  or  not  do  ?  I  woul  J 
I  had  bestowed  that  time  in  the  tongues,  that  I  have  in 

[9]  According  to  the  rules  of  physiognomy,  she  may  intend  to  insinuate,  that  it 
boot  a  lover*8  hand,  a  moist  hand  being  vulgarly  accounted  a  sign  of  an  anorouf 
constitution.       JOHNSON 
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fencing,  dancing,  and  bear-baiting :  O,  had  I  bat  followed 
the  arts ! 

Sir  To.  Then  hadst  thou  had  an  excellent  head  of  hair. 

Sir  And,  Why,  would  that  have  mended  my  hair  ? 

Sir  To.  Past  question  ;  for  thou  seest,  it  will  not  curl 
by  nature. 

Sir  And.  But  it  becomes  me  well  enough,  does't  not  ? 

Sir  To.  Excellent;  it  hangs  like  flax  on  a  distaff;  and 
I  hope  to  see  a  house-wife  take  thee  between  her  legs, 
and  spin  it  off. 

Sir  And.  'Faith,  I'll  home  to-morrow,  sir  Toby ; 
your  niece  will  not  be  seen  ;  or,  if  she  be,  it's  four  to 
one,  she'll  none  of  me  :  the  count  himself,  here  hard  by, 
woos  her. 

Sir  To.  She'll  none  o'  the  count ;  she'll  not  match 
above  her  degree,  neither  in  estate,  years,  nor  wit  ;  I 
have  heard  her  swear  it.     Tut,  there's  life  in't,  man. 

Sir  And.  I'll  stay  a  month  longer.  I  am  a  feUow  o* 
the  strangest  mind  i'  the  world  ;  I  delight  in  masques 
and  revels  sometimes  altogether. 

Sir  To.  Art  thou  good  at  these  kick-shaws,  knight  ? 

Sir  And.  As  any  man  in  lllyria,  whatsoever  he  be, 
under  the  degree  of  my  betters  ;  and  yet  I  will  not  com- 
pare with  an  old  man. 

Sir  To.  What  is  thy  excellence  in  a  galliard,  knight  ? 

Sir  And.  'Faith,  I  can  cut  a  caper. 

Sir  To.  And  I  can  cut  the  mutton  to't. 

Sir  And.  And,  I  think,  I  have  the  back- trick,  simply 
as  strong  as  any  man  in  lllyria. 

Sir  To.  Wherefore  are  these  things  hid  ?  wherefore 
have  these  gifts  a  curtain  before  them  ?  are  they  like 
to    take   dust,  like    mistress  Mall's   picture  ?*  why  dost 

[1]  The  real  name  of  the  woman  whom  I  suppose  to  have  been  meant  hy  Sir 
Tobtf^  was  Mary  Frith.  The  appellation  hy  which  she  was  generally  known,  wai 
Mail  Cutpurse.  She  was  at  ooce  an  hermaphrodite^  a  prostitute,  a  bawd,  a  bully, 
a  thief,  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  &c.  &e.  A  life  of  this  woman  was  published, 
12mo.  1171662.  As  this  extraordinary  personage  appears  to  have  partook  of  both 
sexes,  the  curtain  which  Sir  Toby  mentions  would  not  have  been  unnecessarily' 
draw '  before  such  a  picture  of  her  as  might  have  been  exhibited  in  an  age,  of  wiiicb 
ceitner  too  much  delicacy  or  decency  was  the  characteristic        ST££V£NS. 

It  is  for  the  rake  of  correcting  a  mistake  of  Dr.  Grey,  that  I  observe  this  is  the 
cbaranter  alluded  to  in  the  second  of  the  following  lines :  and  not  Mary   Carleton, 
the  German  Princess,  at  he  has  very  erroneously  and  unaccountably  imagined : 
**  A  bold  virago  stout  and  tall. 

As  Joan  of  France,  or  English  Mall.**  Hudibrat,  P.  L  c  UL 

The  latter  of  these  lines  is  borrowed  by  Swift  in  his  BaucU  and  Philemon. 

RITSON. 

Vol.  it.  41 
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thou  not  go  to  church  in  a  galhard,  and  come  home  in  a 
coranto  ?  My  very  walk  should  be  a  jig ;  1  would  not  so 
much  as  make  water,  but  in  a  sink-a-pace.*  What 
dost  thou  mean  ?  is  it  a  world  to  hide  virtues  in  ?  I  did 
think,  by  the  excellent  constitution  of  thy  leg,  it  was 
formed  under  the  star  of  a  galliard. 

Sir  And.  Ay,  'tis  strong,  and  it  does  indifferent  well  in 
a  flame-coloured  stock.     Shall  we  set  about  some  revels  ? 

Sir  To,  What  shall  we  do  else  ?  were  we  not  bom 
under  Taurus  ? 

Sir  And.  Taurus  ?  that's  sides  and  heart  ?* 

Sir  To.  No,  sir  ;  it  is  legs  and  thighs.  Let  me  see  thee 
caper  :  ha !  higher :  ha,  ha !— excellent !  [ilxeuni. 

SCENE  IV. 

A  Room  in  the  Duke^s  Palace.    Enter  Valentine,  and 
Viola  in  man^s  attire. 

VaL  If  the  duke  continue  these  ^vours  towards  you, 
Cesario,  you  are  like  to  be  much  advanced  ;  He  hath 
known  you  but  three  days,  and  already  you  are  no 
stranger. 

Via.  You  either  fear  his  humour,  or  my  negligence* 
that  you  call  in  question  the  continuance  of  his  love  :  Is 
he  inconstant,  sir,  in  his  favours  ? 

Vol.  No,  believe  me. 

Enter  Duke,  Curio,  and  Attendants. 

Vio.  I  thank  you.     Here  comes  the  count. 

Duke.  Who  saw  Cesario,  ho  ? 

Vio.  On  your  attendance,  my  lord  ;  here. 

Dvke.  Stand  you  a  while  aloof. — Cesario, 
Thou  know'st  no  less  but  all ;  I  have  unclasp'd 
To  thee  the  book  even  of  my  secret  soul : 
Therefore,  good  youth,  address  thy  gait  unto  her ; 
Be  not  deny'd  access,  stand  at  her  doors, 
And  tell  them,  there  thy  £bced  foot  shall  grow. 
Till  thou  have  audience. 

Fio.  Sure,  my  noble  lord. 
If  she  be  so  abandon'd  to  her  sorrow 
As  it  is  spoke,  she  never  will  admit  me. 

[21  ).  e.  a  einqve-pace ;  tbe  name  of  a  dance,  the  measures  whereof  are  regulated 
bytheDUBQberAve.       SIR  J.  HAWKINS. 

[3]  Alluding  to  the  medical  astrology  still  preserred  in  almanacks,  which  refers 
tbe  affiBctioDs  of  particular  parts  of  the  body  to  the  predominance  of  particular 
«>n8tel]atront.       JOHNSON 
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Duke.  Be  clamorous,  and  leap  all  civil  bounds. 
Rather  than  make  unprofited  return. 

Fio,  Say,  I  do  speak  with  her,  my  lord  ;  What  then  t 

Duke,  O,  then  unfold  the  passion  of  my  love, 
Surprise  her  with  discourse  of  my  dear  &th  ; 
It  shall  become  thee  well  to  act  my  woes  : 
She  will  attend  it  better  in  thy  youth. 
Than  in  a  nuncio  of  more  grave  aspect. 

Fto.  I  think  not  so,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Dear  lad,  believe  it ; 
For  they  shall  yet  belie  thy  happy  years, 
That  say,  thou  art  a  man  :  Diana's  lip 
Is  not  more  smooth,  and  rubious  ;  thy  small  pipe 
Is  as  the  maiden's  organ,  shrijl,  and  sound. 
And  all  is  semblative  a  womai|'iB  part. 
I  know,  thy  constellation  is  r^t  apt 
For  this  aflfair  : — Some  four,  or  five,  attend  him  ; 
All,  if  you  will ;  for  I  myself  am  best. 
When  least  in  company : — Prosper  well  in  thiSj 
And  thou  shalt  live  as  freely  as  thy  lord. 
To  call  his  fortunes  thine. 

Fio.  ril  do  my  best. 
To  woo  your  lady :  yet,  [Aside.]  a  bsirful  strife  ? 
Whoe'er  I  woo,  myself  would  be  his  wife.  [Hretml, 

SCENE  V. 
A  Room  in  Olivia's  House.     Enter  Maria,  and  Clovon.^ 

Mar.  Nay,  either  tell  me  where  thou  hast  been,  or  I 
will  not  open  my  lips,  so  wide  as  a  bristle  may  enter,  in 
way  of  thy  excuse  :  my  lady  will  hang  thee  for  thy  ab- 
sence. 

Clo.  Let  her  hang  me  :  he,  that  is  well  hanged  in  this 
world,  needs  to  fear  no  colours. 

Mar.  Make  that  good. 

Clo.  He  shall  see  none  to  fear. 

Mar.  A  good  lenten  answer  :*  I  can  tell  thee  where 
that  saying  was  bom,  of,  I  fear  no  colours. 

[4]  Clown. — ^It  may  not  be  amiaa,   from  a  passage  in  TarUton**  New*  out  qf    , 
Purgatory^  to  poiat  out  one  of  the  ancient  dresses  appropriated  to  this  character : 
**  I  saw  one  attired  in  russet*  with  a  buttoned  cap  on  bis  head,  a  bag  by  his  side,  and 
■  strong  bat  in  his  hand;  sq  artificially  attired  for  a  clownty  aa  I  b^an  to  call 
Tarleton's  woonted  shape  to  remembrance.*'       STEEVBNS. 

Such  perhapn  was  the  dress  of  the  Clown  in  this  comedy,  in  AlPt  im/I  that  eoit 
fvell,  &C.  The  Clown,  however,  in  Meatwtfor  Meafure,  (as  tn  anonymous  writer 
has  obienred,)  it  only  the  tapster  of  a  brothel,  and  probably  was  not  so  aprareltod 

[5]  A  leant  or  u  we  noir  call  itt  •  c(iy  uiwer.      JOHNSON. 
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Go.  Where,  good  mistress  Mary  ? 

Mar.  In  the  wars  ;  and  that  may  you  be  bold  to  say  in 
your  foolery. 

Go.  Well,  God  give  them  wisdom,  that  have  it ;  and 
those  that  are  fools,  let  them  use  their  talents. 

Mar.  Yet  you  will  be  hanged,  for  being  so  long  absent : 
or,  to  be  turned  away ;  is  not  that  as  good  as  a  hanging 
to  you  ? 

Go.  Many  a  good  hanging  prevents  a  bad  marriage ; 
and,  for  turning  away,  let  summer  bear  it  out^ 

Mar.  You  are  resolute  then  ? 

Go.  Not  so,  neither  ;  but  I  am  resolved  on  two  points. 

Mar.  That,  if  one  break,  the  other  will  hold  ;  or,  if 
both  break,  your  gaskins  fall.^ 

Go.  Apt,  in  good  faith  ;  very  apt !  Well,  go  thy  way ; 
if  sir  Toby  would  leave  drinking,  thou  wert  as  witty  a 
piece  of  Eve's  flesh  as  any  in  Illyria. 

Mar.  Peace,  you  rogue,  no  more  o'  that ;  here  comes 
my  lady :  make  your  excuse  wisely,  you  were  best.  [Exit. 
Enter  Olivia,  and  Malvolio. 

Go.  Wit,  and't  be  thy  will,  put  me  into  good  fooling ! 
Those  wits,  that  think  they  have  thee,  do  very  oft  prove 
fools  ;  and  I,  that  am  sure  I  lack  thee,  may  pass  for  a 
wise  man  :  For  what  says  Qjuinapalus  ?  Better  a  wittj 
fool,  than  a  foolish  wit. — God  bless  thee,  lady ! 

Oil.  Take  the  fool  away. 

Go.  Do  you  not  hear,  fellows  ?  Take  away  the  lady. 

Oil.  Go  to,  you're  a  dry  fool  ;  I'll  no  more  of  you  : 
besides,  you  grow  dishonest. 

Go.  Two  faults,  madonna,  that  drink  and  good  coun- 
sel will  amend  :  for  give  the  dry  fool  drink,  then  is  the 
fool  not  dry  ;  bid  the  dishonest  man  mend  himself ;  if  he 
mend,  he  is  no  longer  dishonest  ;  if  he  cannot,  let  the 
botcher  mend  him:  Any  thing,  that's  mended,  is  but 
patched :  virtue,  that  transgresses,  is  but  patched  with 
sin  ;  and,  sin  that  amends,  is  but  patched  with  virtue  :  li 

[6]  It  is  common  for  unsettled  and  vagrant  serving-men,  to  grow  negligent  of 
their  business  towards  summer;  and  the  sense  of  the  passage  is :  ***  If  1  am  turned 
mwa^,  the  advantages  of  the  approaching  summer  will  bear  out,  or  support  all  the 
inconveniencies  of  dismission ;  for  I  shall  find  employment  in  eveiy  field,  and 
lodging  under  every  hedge."       STEEVENS. 

[7J  Poinif.were  metal  hooks,  fastened  to  the  hose  or  breeches,  (which  had  then 
DO  opening  or  buttons.)  and  going  into  straps  or  eyes  fixed  to  the  doublet,  and 
thereby  keeping  the  hose  from  faUing  down.       BLACKSTONE. 

So,  in  ZiNf  Henn  IV.  F.  I :  **  Their  point'  being  brokeor^down  fell  their 
kMe.*>       STEEVBIfS 
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that  this  simple  syllogism  will  serve,  so  ;  if  it  will  not. 
What  remedy  ?  As  there  is  no  true  cuckold  but  calamity, 
BO  beauty's  a  flower : — the  lady  bade  take  away  the  fool; 
therefore,  I  say  again,  take  her  away. 

OH,  Sir,  I  bade  them  take  away  you. 

Clo.  Misprision  in  the  highest  degree ! — Lady,  Cu* 
cullus  non  facit  monachum  ;  that's  as  much  as  to  say,  I 
wear  not  motley  in  my  brain.  Good  madonna,  give  me 
leave  to  prove  you  a  fool. 

OH,  Can  you  do  it  ? 

Clo.  Dexterously,  good  madonna. 

OH.  Make  your  proof. 

Clo.  I  must  catechize  you  for  it,  madonna  ;  Good  mj 
mouse  of  virtue,  answer  me. 

OH.  WeH,  sir,  for  want  of  other  idleness,  I'll  'bide 
your  proof. 

Clo.  Good  madonna,  why  moum'st  thou  ? 

OH.  Good  fool,  for  my  brother's  death. 

Clo.  I  think,  his  soul  is  in  hell,  madonna. 

OH.  I  know,  his  soul  is  in  heaven,  fool. 

Clo.  The  more  fool  you,  madonna,  to  mourn  for  youp 
brother's  soul  being  in  heaven. — ^Take  away  the  foolj 
gentlemen. 

OH.  What  think  you  of  this  fool,  Malvolio  ?  doth  he 
not  mend  ? 

MaL  Yes  ;  and  shall  do,  till  the  pangs  of  death  shake 
him  :  Infirmity,  that  decays  the  wise,  doth  ever  make  the 
better  fool. 

Clo.  God  send  you,  sir,  a  speedy  infirmity,  for  the 
better  increasing  your  folly !  Sir  Toby  will  be  sworn, 
that  I  am  no  fox ;  but  he  will  not  pass  his  word  for  two- 
pence that  you  are  no  fool. 

OH.  How  say  you  to  that,  Malvolio  ? 

Mai.  I  marvel  your  ladyship  takes  delight  in  such  a 
barren  rascal ;  I  saw  him  put  down  the  other  day  with  an 
ordinary  fool,  that  has  no  more  brain  than  a  stone.  Look 
you  now,  he's  out  of  his  guard  already ;  unless  you  laugh 
and  minister  occasion  to  him,  he  is  gagged.  I  protest,  I 
take  these  wise  men,  that  crow  so  at  these  set  kind  of 
fools,  no  better  than  the  fools'  zanies.^ 

OH.  O,  you  are  sick  of  self-love,  Malvolio,  and  taste 
with  a  distempered  appetite.  To  be  generous,  guiltless, 
and  of  free  disposition,  is  to  take  those  things  for  bird- 
is]  L  e.JooU*  baubles,  which  h^  upon  the  top  ortbe«a  the  head  q/'a/ooL  DOUCfi. 
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bolts,  diat  yoa  deem  cannoQ-buUets  :  There  is  do  slander 
in  an  allowed  fool,  though  he  do  nothing  but  rail ;  nor  no 
railing  in  a  known  discreet  man,  though  he  do  nothing  but 
reprove. 

Clo.  Now  Mercury  indue  thee  with  leasing,  for  thou 
speakest  well  of  fools. ^ 

Re-enter  Maria. 

Mar,  Madam,  there  is  at  the  gate  a  young  gentleman, 
much  desires  to  speak  with  you. 

Olu  From  the  count  Orsino,  is  it  ? 

Mar.  I  know  not,  madam ;  'tis  a  fair  young  man,  and 
well  attended. 

O/^.  Who  of  my  poople  hold  him  in  delay  ? 

Mar.  Sir  Toby,  madam,  your  kinsman. 

OIL  Fetch  him  off,  I  pray  you  ;  he  speaks  nothing  but 
madman  :  Fye  on  him !  [Exit  Maria.] — Go  you,  Mal- 
volio  :  if  it  be  a  suit  from  the  count,  I  am  sick,  or  not  at 
home  ;  what  you  will,  to  dismiss  it.  [Exit  Malvolio.] — • 
Now  you  see,  sir,  how  your  fooling  grows  old,  and  people 
dislike  it. 

Oo.  Thou  hast  spoke  for  us,  madonna,  as  if  thy  eldest 
son  should  be  a  fool :  whose  skull  Jove  cram  with  brains, 
for  here  he  comes,  one  of  thy  kin,  has  a  most  weak  pia 
mater. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch. 

Oil.  By  mine  honour,  half  drunk. — What  is  he  at  the 
gate,  cousin  ? 

Sir  To.  A  gentleman. 

OH.  A  genUenian  ?  What  gentleman  ? 

Sir  To.    'Tis  a  gentleman  here ^A  plague  o'these 

pickle-herrings  I — How  now,  sot  ? 

Clo.  Good  sir  Toby, 

OH.  Cousin,  cousin,  how  have  you  come  so  early  by 
this  lethargy  ? 

Sir  To.  Lechery !  I  defy  lechery  :  There's  one  at  the 
gate. 

OH.  Ay,  marry  ;  what  is  he  ? 

Sir  To.  Let  him  be  the  devil,  an  he  will,  I  care  not : 
give  me  faith,  say  L     Well,  it's  all  one.  [Exit, 

OH.  What's  a  drunken  man  like,  fool  ? 

Clo.  Like  a  drown'd  man,  a  fool,  and  a  madman :  one 
draught  above  heat  makes  him  a  fool ;  the  second  mads 
him  ;  and  a  third  drovms  him. 

[9]  May  Mercury  teach  thee  to  lie,  since  thou  Uest  in  favour  of  fools.    JOHN 
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OH.  Go  thou  and  seek  the  coroner,  and  let  him  sit  o' 
my  coz  ;  for  he's  in  the  third  degree  of  drink,  he's 
drown'd  :  go,  look  after  him. 

Clo.  He  is  hut  mad  yet,  madonna ;  and  the  fool  shall 
look  to  the  madman.  [Exit  Cl<mn. 

Re-enter  Malvolio* 

Mai.  Madam,  yond  young  fellow  swears  he  will  speak 
with  you.  I  told  him  you  were  sick ;  he  takes  on  him  to 
understand  so  much,  and  therefore  comes  to  speak  with 
you  :  I  told  him  you  were  asleep ;  he  seems  to  have  a 
fore-knowledge  of  that  too,  and  therefore  comes  to  speak 
with  you.  What  is  to  be  said  to  him,  lady  ?  he's  fortified 
against  any  denial. 

Oli.  Tell  him,  he  shall  not  speak  with  me. 

Mai.  He  has  been  told  so  ;  and  he  says,  he'll  stand  at 
your  door  like  a  sheriff  ^s  post,*  and  be  the  supporter  of 
a  bench,  but  he'll  speak  with  you. 

Oli.  What  kind  of  man  is  he  ? 

Mai.  Why,  of  man  kind. 

Oil.  What  manner  of  man  ? 

Mai.  Of  very  iU  mamier ;  he'll  speak  with  you,  will 
yon,  or  no. 

Old.  Of  what  personage,  and  years,  is  he  ? 

Mai.  Not  yet  old  enough  for  a  man,  nor  young  enough 
for  a  boy ;  as  a  squash  is  before  'tis  a  peascod,  or  a  cod- 
ling when  'tis  almost  an  apple  :  'tis  with  him  e'en  stand- 
ing water,  between  boy  and  man.  He  is  very  well-&- 
voured,  and  he  speaks  very  shrewishly ;  one  would  think 
his  mother's  milk  were  scarce  out  of  him. 

Oli.  Let  him  approach :  Call  in  my  gentlewoman. 

Mai.  Gentlewoman,  my  lady  calls.  lExtt, 

Re-enter  Maria. 

Oli.  Give  me  my  veil :  come,  throw  it  o'er  my  fiice  ; 
We'll  once  more  hear  Orsino's  embassy. 
Enter  Viola. 

Fio.  The  honourable  lady  of  the  house,  which  is  she  ? 

Oli.  Speak  to  me,  I  shall  answer  for  her :  Your  will  ? 

Fio.  Most  radiant,  exquisite,  and  unmatchaUe  beauty, 
—I  pray  you,  tell  me,  if  this  be  the  lady  of  the  house, 
for  1  never  saw  her :  I  would  be  loath  to  cast  away  my 

[]]  It  waa  the  custom  Tor  that  officer  to  have  large  posts  set  up  at  his  door,  as  ao 
jndicatioo  of  his  office.  The  original  of  which  was,  that  the  king's  procIamations» 
Md  «tberpuUUe  acti,  mzJbt  be  affixed  thereon  bjr  way  of  pubUcation.        WARM. 
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speech  ;  for,  besides  that  it  is  excellently  well  penn'd,  I 
have  taken  great  pains  to  con  it.  Good  beauties,  let  me 
sustain  no  scorn  ;  I  am  yery  comptible,  even  to  the  least 
sinister  usage. 

Oil,  Whence  came  you,  sir  ? 

Fio.  I  can  say  little  more  than  I  have  studied,  and 
that  question's  out  of  my  part.  Good  gentle  one,  give 
me  modest  assurance,  if  you  be  the  lady  of  the  house, 
that  I  may  proceed  in  my  speech. 

OH.  Are  you  a  comedian  ? 

Fio,  No,  my  profound  heart :  and  yet,  by  the  very 
fangs  of  malice,  1  swear,  I  am  not  that  1  play.  Are  you 
the  lady  of  the  house  ? 

Olu  If  I  do  not  usurp  myself,  I  am. 

Fio.  Most  certain,  if  you  are  she,  you  do  usurp  yourself ; 
for  what  is  yours  to  bestow,  is  not  yours  to  reserve.  But 
this  is  from  my  commission :  I  will  on  with  my  speech  in 
your  praise,  and  then  shew  you  the  heart  of  my  message. 

OH.  Come  to  what  is  important  in't :  1  forgive  you  the 
praise. 

Fio,  Alas,  I  took  great  pains  to  study  it,  and  'tis  po- 
etical. 

OH.  It  is  the  more  like  to  be  feigned ;  I  pray  yo«, 
keep  it  in.  I  heard,  you  were  saucy  at  my  gates  ;  and 
allowed  your  approach,  rather  to  wonder  at  you  than  to 
hear  you.  If  you  be  not  mad,  be  gone ;  if  you  have 
reason,  be  brief:  'tis  not  that  time  of  moon  with  me,  to 
make  one  in  so  skipping  a  dialogue. 

Mar,  Will  you  hoist  sail,  sir  ?  here  lies  your  way. 

Fio.  No,  good  swabber ;  I  am  to  hull  here  a  little 
longer. — Some  mollification  for  your  giant,  sweet  lady.* 

OH.  Tell  me  your  mind. 

Fio.  I  am  a  messenger. 

OH.  Sure,  you  have  some  hideous  matter  to  deliver, 
when  the  courtesy  of  it  is  so  fearful.     Speak  your  oflfice. 

Fio.  It  alone  concerns  your  ear.  I  bring  no  overture 
of  war,  no  taxation  of  homage ;  I  hold  the  olive  in  my 
band :  my  words  are  as  full  of  peace  as  matter. 

OH.  Yet  you  began  rudely.  What  are  you  ?  what 
would  you  ? 

[21  Ladies,   in  romaDce,  are  guarded  by  giants,   who  repel  all  improper  or 
oublesome  advances.    Viola,  seeing  the  waiting-maid  so  eager  to  oppose  ber 
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To  htM  metn  to  drire  to  ud  fro  upon  tbe  water,  without  sails  or  rudder. 
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Fto.  The  rudeness,  that  hath  appeared  in  me,  have  I 
leam'd  from  my  entertainment.  What  I  am,  and  what  I 
would,  are  as  secret  as  maiden-head :  to  your  ears, 
divinity ;  to  any  other's,  profanation. 

Oil.  Give  us  the  place  alone :  [Exit  Mir.]  we  will 
hear  this  divinity. — Now,  sir,  what  is  your  text  t 

Fto.  Most  sweet  lady, — 

Oli.  A  comfortable  doctrine,  and  much  may  be  said  of 
it.     Where  lies  your  text  ? 

Fto.  In  Orsino's  bosom. 

Oli.  In  his  bosom  ?  In  what  chapter  of  his  bosom  ? 

Fio.  To  answer  by  the  method,  in  the  first  of  hia  heart 

Oli.  O,  I  have  read  it ;  it  is  heresy.  Have  yott  no 
more  to  say  ? 

Fio.  Good  madam,  let  me  see  your  face  ? 

Oli.  Have  you  any  commission  from  your  lord  to  ne- 
gociate  with  my  face  ?  you  are  now  out  of  your  text : 
but  we  will  draw  the  curtain,  and  shew  you  the  picture. 
Look  you,  sir,  such  a  one  as  I  was  this  present :  Is't  not 
well  done  ?  [Unveiling, 

Fio.  Excellently  done,  if  God  did  all. 

Oli.  'Tis  in  grain,  sir  ;  'twill  endure  wind  and  weather. 

Fio.  *Tis  beauty  truly  blent,  whose  red  and  white 
Nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on : 
Lady,  you  are  the  cruell'st  she  alive. 
If  you  will  lead  these  graces  to  the  grave, 
And  leave  the  world  no  copy.' 

Oli.  O,  sir,  I  will  not  be  so  hard-hearted ;  I  will  give 
out  divers  schedules  of  my  beauty  :  It  sihall  be  invento- 
ried ;  and  every  particle,  and  utensil,  labelled  to  my 
will.  As,  item,  two  lips  indifferent  red  ;  item,  tivo  grey 
eyes,  with  lids  to  them  ;  item,  one  neck,  one  chin,  and 
80  forth.     Were  you  sent  hither  to  'praise  me  ?* 

Fio.  I  see  you  what  you  are  :  you  are  too  proud ; 
But,  if  you  were  the  devil,  you  are  feir. 
My  lord  and  master  loves  you  ;  O,  such  love 
Could  be  but  recompens'd,  though  you  were  crown'd 
The  nonpareil  of  beauty ! 

Oli.  How  does  he  love  me  ? 

Fio.  With  adorations,  with  fertile  tears, 

f3]  How  Baacb  more  elegantly  is  this  tix)ught  expressed  by  Sbakespeare,  Uuo  by 
Beaumont  aod  Fletcher  ia  their  Philaster : 

••  I  grieve  such  virtue  should  be  laid  in  eartb. 
Without  an  heir.** 
[4]  i.   e.  to  mpvraiti  or  apprteialt  ne.    The  IbrMoins  words,  acktdvla,  aorl 
mfoUvrUt,  their,  I  think,  Un(  this  is  tht  ni«iiii«.       IIALONB. 
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With  gproans  that  thuoder  lore,  with  sighs  of  fire.' 

Oli.  Yoar  lord  does  know  my  mind,  I  cannot  love  bim: 
Yet  I  suppose  him  virtuous,  know  him  nohle. 
Of  great  estate,  of  fresh  and  stainless  youth  ; 
In  voices  well  divulg'd,^  free,  leam'd,  and  valiant. 
And,  in  dimension,  and  the  shape  of  nature, 
A  gracious  person :  hut  yet  I  cannot  love  him ; 
He  might  have  took  his  answer  long  ago. 

Fto.  If  I  did  love  you  in  my  master's  flame> 
With  such  a  suffering,  such  a  deadly  life, 
In  your  denial  I  would  find  no  sense, 
1  would  not  understand  it. 

OIL  Why,  what  would  you  ? 

Fto.  Make  me  a  willow  cahin  at  your  gate. 
And  call  upon  my  soul  within  the  house ; 
Write  loyal  cantons  of  contemned  love,^ 
And  sing  them  loud  even  in  the  dead  of  night ; 
Holla  your  name  to  the  reverberate  hills. 
And  make  the  babbling  gossip  of  the  air* 
Cry  out,  Olivia  I  O,  you  should  not  rest 
Between  the  elements  of  air  and  earth. 
But  you  should  pity  me. 

OIL  You  might  do  much  :  What  is  your  parentage  I 

Fio.  Above  my  fortunes,  yet  my  state  is  well : 
I  am  a  gentleman. 

OIL  Get  you  to  your  lord  ; 
I  cannot  love  him  :  let  him  send  no  more  ;  ' 

Unless,  perchance,  you  come  to  me  again, 
To  tell  me  how  he  takes  it.     Fare  you  well : 
I  thank  you  for  your  pains  :  spend  this  for  me. 

Fto.  1  am  no  fee'd  post,  lady  ;  keep  your  purse  ; 
My  master,  not  myself,  lacks  recompense. 
Love  makes  his  heart  of  flint,  that  you  shall  love  ; 
And  let  your  fervour,  like  my  master's,  be 
Plac'd  iir  contempt !  Farewell,  fair  cruelty.  [Exit. 

OIL  What  is  your  parentage  ? 
Above  my  fortunes,  yet  my  state  is  well : 
I  am  a  gentleman. — I'll  be  sworn  thou  art ; 
Thy  tongue,  thy  face,  thy  limbs,  actions,  and  spirit, 

[5]  This  line  is  worthy  of  Dryden^s  Mtnansor  and  if  not  said  in  mockery  of 
amorous  hyperboles,  might  be  regarded  as  a  ridicule  on  a  passage  in  Ch^B»an*s 
translation  of  the  first  book  of  Homers  1598 : 
**  Jove  thtmder'd  ovi  a  sigk.** 
61  Well  spoken  of  bv  the  world.       MALONE. 
■for 


ii 


Canton  was  used  for  canto  in  our  author's  time.       MALOKE 
[b1  ▲  most  i)eautiful  ezpreeaion  for  no  teko.       DOUCfi 
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Do  giye  tbee  five-fold  blazon  : — Not  too  fast : — soft !  soft 

Unless  the  master  were  the  man. — How  now  ? 

Even  so  quickly  may  one  catch  the  plague  ? 

Methinks,  I  feel  this  youth's  perfections. 

With  an  invisible  and  subtle  stealth, 

To  creep  in  at  mine  eyes.     Well,  let  it  be.— * 

What,  ho,  Malvolio  !— 

Re-enter  Malvolio. 

Mai.  Here,  madam,  at  your  service. 

Oli.  Run  after  that  same  peevish  messenger. 
The  county's  man  :  he  lefl  this  ring  behind  him. 
Would  I,  or  not :  tell  him,  I'll  none  of  it. 
Desire  him  not  to  flatter  with  his  lord, 
Nor  hold  him  up  with  hopes  ;  I  am  not  for  him  : 
If  that  the  youth  will  come  this  way  to-morrow, 
I'll  give  him  reasons  for't.     Hie  thee,  Malvolio. 

Mai.  Madam,  I  will.  [Exit 

Oli.  I  do  I  know  not  what :  and  fear  to  find 
Mine  eye  too  great  a  flatterer  for  my  mind. 
Fate,  shew  thy  force  :  Ourselves  we  do  not  owe  ; 
What  is  decreed,  must  be  ;  and  be  this  so  !  [Exit. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — llu  Sea-coast.   Enter  Antokio  and  Szeabti Aft. 

Antonio. 

Will  you  stay  no  longer  ?  nor  will  you  not,  that  I  go 
with  you  ? 

-^  Seh.  By  your  patience,  no  :  my  stars  shine  darkly  over 
me  ;  the  malignancy  of  my  fate  might,  perhaps,  distemper 
yours  ;  therefore  1  shall  crave  of  you  your  leave,  that  I 
may  bear  my  evils  alone  :  It  were  a  bad  recompense  for 
your  love,  to  lay  any  of  them  on  you. 

Ant.  Let  me  yet  know  of  you,  whither  you  are  bound  ? 

Seh.  No,  'sooth,  sir;  my  determinate  voyage  is  mere 
extravagancy.  But  I  perceive  in  you  so  excellent  a  touch 
of  modesty,  that  you  will  not  extort  from  me  what  I  am 
willing  to  keep  in  ;  therefore  it  charges  me  in  manners 
the  rather  to  express  myself.  You  must  know  of  me 
then,  Antonio,  my  name  is  Sebastian,  which  I  called  Ro- 
dorigo  ;  my  father  was  that  Sebastian  of  Messaline,  whom 
I  know,  you  have  heard  of:  he  lefl  behind  him,  myself, 
and  a  sister,  both  bom  in  an  hour.     If  the  heavens  had 
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been  pleafed,  'would  we  had  so  ended !  bat  you,  sir,  al « 
tered  that ;  fbr,  some  hoar  before  joa  took  me  from  the 
breach  of  the  sea,  was  my  sister  drowned* 

Af^.  Alas,  the  day ! 
—  Seb,  A  lady,  sir,  though  it  was  said  she  much  resen)- 
bled  me,  was  yet  of  many  accounted  beautiful :  but, 
though  1  could  not,  with  such  estimable  wonder,  over- 
far  believe  that,  yet  thus  far  I  will  boldly  publish  her, 
she  bore  a  mind  that  envy  could  not  but  call  ^r :  she  is 
drowned  already,  sir,  with  salt  water,  though  I  seem  to 
drown  her  remembrance  again  with  more. 

Ant.  Pardon  me,  sir,  your  bad  entertainment. 
—  Seb.  O,  good  Antonio,  forgive  me  your  trouble. 

Ant,  If  you  will  not  murder  me  for  my  love,  let  me  be 
your  servant. 

Seb.  If  you  will  not  undo  what  you  have  done,  that  is, 
kill  him  whom  you  have  recovered,  desire  it  not.  Fare 
ye  well  at  once  :  my  bosom  is  full  of  kindness  ;  aoid  I  am 

?ret  so  near  the  manners  of  my  mother,  that  upon  the 
east  occasion  more,  mine  eyes  will  tell  tales  of  me.  I  am 
bound  to  the  count  Orsino's  court :  Farewell.  [Exit* 

Ant.  The  gentleness  of  all  the  gods  go  with  thee  1 
I  have  many  enemies  in  Orsino's  court. 
Else  would  I  very  shortly  see  thee  there  : 
But,  come  what  may,  I  do  adore  thee  so. 
That  danger  shall  seem  sport,  and  I  will  go.  [Exit 

SCENE  II. 

A  Street,     Enter  Viola  ;  Malvolio  following. 

Mai.  Were  not  you  even  now  with  the  countess  Olivia  ? 

Fio.  Even  now,  sir  ;  on  a  moderate  pace  I  have  since 
arrived  but  hither. 

Mai.  She  returns  this  ring  to  you,  sir;  you  might 
have  saved  me  my  pains,  to  have  taken  it  away  yourself. 
She  adds  moreover,  that  you  should  put  your  lord  into  a 
desperate  assurance  she  will  none  of  him  :  And  one  thing 
more  ;  that  you  be  never  so  hardy  to  come  again  in  his 
affairs,  unless  it  be  to  report  your  lord's  taking  of  this. 
Receive  it  so. 

Fio.  She  took  the  ring  of  me  ;  I'll  none  of  it. 

Mai.  Come,  sir,  you  peevishly  threw  it  to  her ;  and 
her  will  is,  it  should  be  so  returned  :  if  it  be  worth 
stooping  for,  there  it  lies  in  your  eye ;  if  not,  be  it  his 
that  finds  it  [Exit. 
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Fio,  I  leA  DO  ring  with  her ;  What  means  this  lady  ? 
Fortune  forbid,  my  outside  have  not  charm'd  her  I 
She  made  good  view  of  me  ;  indeed,  so  much, 
That,  sure,  methought,  her  eyes  had  lost  her  tongue^ 
For  she  did  speak  in  starts  distractedly. 
She  loves  me,  sure  ;  the  cunning  of  her  passion 
Invites  me  in  this  churlish  messenger. 
None  of  my  lord's  ring !  why,  he  sent  her  none* 
I  am  the  man ; — If  it  be  so,  (as  'tis,) 
Poor  lady,  she  were  better  love  a  dream. 
Disguise,  I  see  thou  art  a  wickedness, 
Wherein  the  pregnant  enemy  does  much. 
How  easy  is  it,  for  the  proper-false 
In  women's  waxen  hearts  to  set  their  forms ! 
Alas,  our  frailty  is  the  cause,  not  we  ; 
For,  such  as  we  are  made  of,  such  we  be. 
How  will  this  fadge  ?^  My  master  loves  hec  dearly; 
And  1,  poor  monster,  fond  as  much  on  him  ; 
And  she,  mistaken,  seems  to  dote  on  me  : 
What  Will  become  of  this  !  As  I  am  man. 
My  state  is  desperate  for  my  master's  love  ; 
As  I  am  woman,  now  alas  the  day! 
What  thriftless  sighs  shall  poor  Olivia  breathe  ? 
O  time,  thou  must  untangle  this,  not  I  ; 
It  is  too  hard  a  knot  for  me  t'  untie.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III. 

A  Room  in  Olivia's  House.  Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  and 
Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek. 

Sir  To.  Approach,  sir  Andrew :  not  to  be  a-bed  after 
midnight,  is  to  be  up  betimes  ;  and  diluculo  surgere,  thou 
know'st, — 

Sir  And.  Nay,  by  my  troth,  I  know  not :  but  I  know, 
to  be  up  late,  is  to  be  up  late. 

Sir  To.  A  false  conclusion  ;  I  hate  it  as  an  unfilled  cann  : 
To  be  up  after  midnight,  and  to  go  to  bed  then,  is  early  ; 
so  that,  to  go  to  bed  after  midnight,  is  to  go  to  bed  be- 
times.    Do  not  our  lives  consist  of  the  four  elements  ? 

Sir  And.  'Faith,  so  they  say ;  but,  I  think,  it  rather 
consists  of  eating  and  drinking.^ 

[81  To/adge,  is  to  suit,  to  fit,  to  go  with.        STEEVENS. 

[9]  A  ridicule  on  the  medical  theory  of  that  time,  which  supposed  health  to  con- 
list  m  the  just  temperament  aod  balance  of  the  four  elements  in  the  homao 
frame        WARBURTON. 
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Sir  To.  Thou  art  a  scholar  ;  let  us  therefore  eat  and 

drink. — ^Marian,  I  say  ! a  stoop  of  wine  I* 

Enter  Clown, 

Sir  And.  Here  comes  the  fool,  i'faith. 

Clo.  How  now,  my  hearts?  Did  you  never  see  the 
picture  of  we  three  ?• 

Sir  To.  Welcome,  ass.     Now  let's  have  a  catch. 

Sir  And.  By  my  troth,  the  /ool  has  an  excellent  breast. 
I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings  I  had  such  a  leg ;  and  so 
sweet  a  breath  to  sing,  as  the  fool  has.  In  sooth,  thou 
wast  in  very  gracious  fooling  last  night,  when  thou  spokest 
of  Pigrogromitus,  of  the  Vapians  passing  the  equinoctial 
of  Qjueubus ;  'twas  very  good,  i*faith.  I  sent  thee  six- 
pence for  thy  leman  ;•  Hadst  it  ? 

Clo.  I  did  impeticos  thy  gratillity  ;^  for  Malvolio's  nose 
is  no  whip-stock  */  My  lady  has  a  white  band,  and  the 
Myrmidons  are  no  bottle-ale  houses. 

Sir  And.  Excellent!  Why,  this  is  the  best  fooling, 
when  all  is  done.     Now,  a  song. 

Sir  To.  Come  on ;  there  is  sixpence  for  you :  let's 
have  a  song. 

Sir  And.  There's  a  testril  of  me  too  :  if  one  knight 
give  a 

Clo.  Would  you  have  a  love-song,  or  a  song  of  good  life  ? 

Sir  To.  A  love-song,  a  love-song. 

Sir  And.  Ay,  ay  ;  I  care  not  for  good  life. 

SONG. 

Clo.  O  mistress  mine,  where  are  you  roaming  ? 
O,  stay  and  hear  ;  your  true  lovers  coming. 

That  can  sing  both  high  and  low : 
Trip  no  further,  pretty  sweeting  ; 

til  A  stoop  seems  to  have  been  something  more  than  half  a  gallon.         REED. 
2]  An  allusioa  to  an  old  print,  sometimes  pasted  on  the  wall  of  country  ale- 
liouBes,  representing  (rro,  but  under  which  the  spectator  reads — 
♦•  We  three  are  asses. »»        HENLEY. 

[3]  The  money  was  given  him  for  bis  leman,  I  e.  his  mistress.         STEEVENS. 

[4]  We  must  read — I  did  impetticoat  thif  gratuity.  The  fools  were  kept  in  long 
coats,  to  which  the  allusion  is  made.  There  is  yet  much  in  this  dialogue  which  I 
do  not  understand.       JOHNSON. 

It  is  a  very  gross  mistake  to  imagine  this  character  was  habited  like  an  ideot. 
Neither  he  nor  Touchstone,  though  they  wear  a  particoloured  dress,  has  either 
coxcomb  or  bauble,  nor  is  by  any  means  to  be  confounded  with  the  Fool  in  King 
Lemr,  nor  even,  I  think,  with  the  one  in  JW*  well  that  ends  well. — A  Ditsertatton 
•»  the  Fools  Q^  Shakespeare,  a  character  he  has  most  judiciously  varied  and  dis- 
criminated, would  be  a  valuable  additioiMo  the  notes  on  his  plays.       RITSON. 

[51  A  whip-stock  is  I  believe,  the  handle  of  a  whip,  round  which  a  strap  of 
kather  is  usually  twisted,  tod  it  aometimes  put  for  the  whip  itself       STES  V 
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Journeys  end  in  lovers*  meeting. 
Every  wise  maji^s  son  doth  know 

Sir  And.  Excellent  good,  i'  faith  ! 
Sir  To.  Good,  good. 

Clo.  What  is  love  ?  his  not  hereafter  ; 
Present  mirth  hath  present  laughter ; 

Whafs  to  come,  is  still  unsure : 
In  delay  there  lies  no  plenty  ; 
Then  come  kiss  me,  sweet-and-twenty,^ 

Youth'' s  a  stvff  will  not  endure. 

Sir  And.  A  mellifluous  voice,  as  I  am  a  true  knight. 

Sir  To.  A  contagious  breath. 

Sir  And.  Very  swe'et  and  contagious,  i'  faith. 

Sir  To.  To  hear  by  the  nose,  it  is  dulcet  in  contagion. 
But  shall  we  make  the  welkin  dance  indeed  ?*  Shall  we 
rouse  the  night-owl  in  a  catch,  that  will  draw  three  souls 
out  of  one  weaver  V  Shall  we  do  that  ? 

iSir  And.  An  you  love  me,  let's  do't :  I  am  a  dog  at  a 
catch. 

Clo.  By'r  lady,  sir,  and  some  dogs  will  catch  well. 

Sir  And.  Most  certain :  let  our  catch  be,  Thou  knave. 

Clo.  Hold  thy  peace,  thou  knave,  knight  ?  I  shall  be  con- 
Btrain'd  in't  to  call  thee  knave,  knight. 

Sir  And.  'Tis  not  the  first  time  I  have  constrained  one 
to  call  me  knave.     Begin,  fool ;  it  begins.  Hold  thy  peace. 

Clo.  I  shall  never  begin,  if  I  hold  my  peace. 

Sir  And.  Good,  i'faith  !  come,  begin. 

[They  sing  a  catch\ 

[6]  This  line  Is  obscure ;  we  might  read : 

Comt,  a  kiti  then^  tneet  and  twtnly.  ,  ,.    ,      ,  ^, 

Tetlknow  Dot  whether  the  present  reading  be  not  right,  for  In  some  counties 
mut  and  twenty,  whatever  be  the  meaning,  is  a  phrase  of  ®°°®*'""     jQgjgpQjj 

[6]  That  is  drink  till  the  sky  seems  to  run  round.  JOHNSON. 

r71  Our  author  represenU  weavers  as  much  given  to  harmony  in  his  time.  I  have 
shown  the  cause  of  it  elsewhere.  And  the  peripatetic  philosophy  then  in  vogue, 
very  liberally  gave  every  man  three  souls;  the  vegetative  or  plastic,  the  anwio/, 
and  the  rationai.  By  the  mention  cf  these  three,  therefore,  we  may  sunpcwe  it  was 
Shakespeare's  purpose,  to  hint  to  us  those  surprising  effects  of  music,  which  the  an- 
cients apeak  of  When  they  tell  us  of  Amphion,  who  moved  stones  and  trees; 
Orpheus  and  Arion,  who  tamed  savage  beasts;  and  Timotheus,  who  governed  as  he 
pleased  the  passions  of  his  human  auditors.  So  noble  an  observation  has  our  author 
conveyed  in  the  ribaldry  of  this  buffoon  character.       ,.  Y^j^^^^^^^T      .  k.i;^«- 

I  doubt  whether  our  author  had  any  allusion  to  this  division  of  souls.  1  be»i«ve, 
he  here  only  means  to  describe  Sir  Toby's  catch  as  so  harmonious,  that  it  would 
bale  the  soul  out  of  a  weaver  (the  warmest  lover  of  a  iong,)  thrict  over,      BaAlM 

£8]  TJiia  catch  ia  lost  JOHNSON. 
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Enter  Maria. 

Mar,  What  a  catterwauling  do  yoo  keep  here  !  If  my 
lady  have  not  called  up  her  steward,  Malvolio,  and  bid 
him  turn  you  out  of  doors,  never  trust  me. 

Sir  To,  My  lady's  a  Cataian,  we  are  politicians ;  Mal- 
volio's  a  Peg-a-Ramsey,  and  Three  merry  men  be  twc."  Am 
not  I  consanguineous  ?  am  I  not  of  her  blood  ?  Tilly- 
valley,*  lady!  There  dwelt  a  man  in  Babylon,  lady^ 
lady  /•  [Singing. 

Clo.  Beshrew  me,  the  knight's  in  admirable  fooling. 

Sir  And.  Ay,  he  does  well  enough,  if  he  be  disposed, 
and  so  do  I  too  ;  he  does  it  with  a  better  grace,  but  I  do 
it  more  natural. 

Sir  To.  O,  the  twelfth  day  of  December^ — [Singing. 
^    Mar.  For  the  love  o'God,  peace.* 

Enter  Malvolio. 

Mai.  My  masters,  are  you  mad  ?  or  what  are  you  ? 
Have  you  no  wit,  manners,  nor  honesty,  but  to  gabble 
like  tinkers  at  this  time  of  night  ?  Do  ye  make  an  ale- 
house of  my  lady's  house,  that  ye  squeak  out  your  coziers' 
catches  without  any  mitigation  or  remorse  of  voice  ?*  Is 
there  no  respect  of  place,  persons,  nor  time,  in  you  ? 

Sir  To.  We  did  keep  time,  sir,  in  our  catches.  Sneck 
up  I* 

Mai.  Sir  Toby,  I  must  be  round  with  you.  My  lady 
bade  me  tell  you,  that,  though  she  harbours  you  as  her 
kinsman,  she's  nothing  allied  to  your  disorders.  If  you 
can  separate  yourself  and  your  misdemeanors,  you  are 
welcome  to  the  house  ;  if  not,  an  it  would  please  you  to 
take  leave  of  her,  she  is  very  willing  to  bid  you  farewell. 

[9]  Three  merry  nun  be  we,  may,  perhaps,  have  originally  been  taken  from  the 
song  of  Robin  Hood  and  the  Tanner,  T YRWH ITT. 

Pejg^  Ramsey  is  the  name  of  some  old  song.  SIR  J.  HAWKINS. 

[if  TiUy-VaUey  is  a  hunting  phrase  borrowed  from  the  French.  DOUCE. 

[2]  The  ballad  of  Susanna^  from  whence  this  line  is  taken,  was  licensed  by  T. 
Col  well,  in  1562,  under  the  title  of  The  goodly  and  constant  Wyfe  Susanna. 

T.  WARTON. 

[3]  A  coxier  is  a  tailor,  from  coudre  to  sew,  part,  eovsu,  Fr  JOHNSON. 

Minshieu  tells  us,  that  cosier  is  a  cobler  or  sowter :  and,  in  Northamptonshire, 
the  waxed  thread  which  a  cobler  uses  in  mending  shoes,  we  call  a  codgerU  end. 

WHALLEY. 

[4]  In  King  Henry  IV.  P.  I.  Falstaff  says  :  ••  The  Prince  is  a  Jack,  a  Sneak-cup;'* 
i.  e.  one  who  takes  nis  glass  in  a  sneaking  manner.  I  should  not  bowev»  omit  to 
mention  that  sneck  the  door  is  a  northern  country  expression  for  latch  the  aoor. 

'  Mr.  I^alone  and  others  observe,  that  from  the  manner  in  which  this  cant  piiraae  la 
employed  in  our  ancient  comedies,  it  seems  to  have  bees  synoBynoui  to  tlie  mo- 
dem ezpreuion-^o  hang  yowsetf  »TES¥ENS 
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Sir  To.  Farewell,  dear  heart,  since  I  must  needs  be  gone.* 

Mar,  Nay,  good  sir  Toby. 

Qo,  His  eyes  do  shew  his  days  are  almost  done* 

MaL  Is't  even  so  ? 

Sir  To.  But  I  zanll  never  die. 

Clo.  Sir  Toby,  there  you  lie. 

Mai,  This  is  much  credit  to  you. 

Sir  To.  Shall  I  bid  him  go  ?  [Singing. 

Clo.  What  an  if  you  do  ? 

Sir  To.  Shall  I  bid  him  go,  and  spare  not  ? 

Qo.  O  no,  no,  no,  no,  you  dare  not. 

Sir  To.  Out  o'time  ?  sir,  ye  lie.  Art  any  more  than 
a  steward  ?  Dost  thou  think,  because  thou  art  virtuous, 
there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ?^ 

C2o.  Yes,  by  Saint  Anne  ;  and  ginger  shall  be  hot  i'  the  * 
mouth  too. 

Sir  To.  Thou'rt  i'  the  right. — Go,  sir,  rub  your  chain 
with  crums  :^ — A  stoop  of  wine,  Maria ! 

MaL  Mistress  Mary,  if  you  prized  my  lady's  favour  at 
any  thing  more  than  contempt,  you  would  not  give 
means  for  this  uncivil  rule  ;"  she  shall  know  of  it,  by  this 
hand.  [Exit. 

Mar.  Go,  shake  your  ears. 

Sir  And.  'Twere  as  good  a  deed  as  to  drink  when  a 
man's  a  hungry,  to  challenge  him  to  the  field  ;  and  then 
to  break  promise  with  him,  and  make  a  fool  of  him. 

Sir  To.  Do't,  knight ;  I'll  write  thee  a  challenge ;  or 
I'll  deliver  thy  indignation  to  him  by  word  of  mouth. 

Mar.  Sweet  sir  Toby,  be  patient  for  to-night ;  since 
the  youth  of  the  count's  was  to-day  with  my  lady,  she  is 
much  out  of  quiet.  For  monsieur  Malvolio,  let  me  alone 
with  him  :  if  I  do  not  gull  him  into  a  nayword,^  and 
make  him  a  common  recreation,  do  not  think  I  have  wit 
enough  to  lie  straight  in  my  bed  :  I  know,  I  can  do  it. 

[5]  This  entire  song,  with  some  variations,  is  published  by  Dr.  Percy,  in  the  first 
TOlurae  of  bis  Reliqtu$  qf  Ancient  English  Poelrj/.  STEE  YENS. 

[6]  It  was  the  custom  on  holidays,  and  saints*  days  to  malce  cakes  in  honour  of  the 
day.  The  Puritans  called  this  ouperstition ;  and  in  the  next  page  Maria  says,  that 
Malvolio  is  a  kind  qf  Puritan.  See  Quarlou8*s  Account  of  Rabbi  Busy^  Act  1.  sc. 
Sii.  in  B.  Jonson*s  Bartholomtn  Fair.  LETHERLAKD. 

[7]  Stewards  anciently  wore  a  chain  as  a  mark  of  superiority  over  other  servants. 
The  best  method  of  cleaning  any  gilt  plate.  Is  by  rubbing  it  with  erumbs.  See 
Webster*s  Dutchess  of  Malfjt,  1623 : 

**  Tea,  and  the  chippings  of  the  buttery  fly  after  him,  to  tcouer  his  gold  e/kain.** 

STEEVENS. 

m  Rule  is  method  of  life ;  so  misrule  is  tumult  and  riot  JOHNSON. 

[9]  A  navword  is  what  has  been  since  called  t  byewprdt  t  kind  of  proverbial  re- 
proach. STEEVENS. 
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Sir  To.  Possess  us,  possess  us  ;  tell  us  something  of  him. 

Mar.  Marry,  sir,  someumes  he  is  a  kind  of  Puritan. 

Sir  And.  O,  if  I  thought  that,  I'd  beat  him  like  a  dog. 

Sir  To.  What,  for  being  a  Puritan  ?  thy  exquisite  rea- 
son, dear  knight  ? 

Sir  And.  I  have  no  exquisite  reason  for't,  but  I  have 
reason  good  enough. 

Mar.  The  devil  a  Puritan  that  he  is,  or  any  thing  con- 
stantly but  a  time  pleaser ;  an  affectioned  ass,*  that  cons 
state  without  book,  and  utters  it  by  great  swarths  :*  the 
best  persuaded  of  himself,  so  crammed,  as  he  thinks,  with 
excellencies,  that  it  is  his  ground  of  faith,  that  all,  that 
look  on  him,  love  him ;  and  on  that  vice  in  him  will  my 
revenge  find  notable  cause  to  work. 

Sir  To.  What  wilt  thou  do  ? 

Mar.  I  will  drop  in  his  way  some  obscure  epistles  of 
love  ;  wherein,  by  the  colour  of  his  beard,  the  shape  of 
his  leg,  the  manner  of  his  g^it,  the  eXpressure  of  his  eye, 
forehead,  and  complexion,  he  shall  find  himself  most  feel- 
ingly personated :  I  can  write  very  hke  my  lady,  your 
niece  ;  on  a  forgotten  matter  we  can  hardly  make  distinc- 
tion of  our  hands. 

Sir  To,  Excellent  I  I  smell  a  device. 

Sir  And.  I  have't  in  my  nose  too. 

Sir  To.  He  shall  think,  by  the  letters  that  thou  wilt 
drop,  that  they  come  from  my  niece,  and  that  she  is  in 
love  with  him. 

Mar.  My  purpose  is,  indeed,  a  horse  of  that  colour. 

Sir  And.  And  your  horse  now  would  make  him  an  ass. 

Mar.  Ass,  I  doubt  not. 

Sir  And.  O,  'twill  be  admirable. 

Mar.  Sport  royal,  I  warrant  you :  I  know,  my  physic 
will  work  with  him.  I  will  plant  you  two,  and  let  the 
fool  make  a  third,  where  he  shall  find  the  letter ;  observe 
his  construction  of  it.  For  this  night,  to  bed,  and  dream 
on  the  event.     Farewell.  [Exit. 

Sir  To.  Good  night,  Pcnthesilea.' 

Sir  And.  Before  me,  she's  a  good  wench. 

Sir  To.  She's  a  beagle,  true-bred,  and  one  that  adores 
me;  Whato'that? 

ri]  AfecHotCd  means  ajected.  STEEVENS. 

laj  A  twarth  is  as  much  grass  or  corn  as  a  mower  cuts  down  at  one  stroke  of  hb 
■Cftbe.       STEEVENS.       {3]  I  e.  Amazoo.       STEEVENS. 
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Sir  And,  I  was  adored  once  too. 

Sir  To.  Let's  to  bed,  knight. Thou  hadst  need  send 

for  more  money. 

Sir  And.  If  I  cannot  recover  your  niece,  I  am  a  foul 
way  out. 

Sir  To.  Send  for  money,  knight ;  if  thou  hast  her  not 
i'  the  end,  call  me  Cut.* 

Sir  And,  If  I  do  not,  never  trust  me,  take  it  how  you 
will. 

Sir  To.  Come,  come  ;  I'll  go  bum  some  sack,  'tis  too 
late  to  go  to-bednow :  Come,  knight;  come,  knight. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV.  i 

A  Room  in  the  Duke^s  Palace.     Enter  Duke,  Viola,  Curio, 
and  others. 

Duke.  Give  me  some  music  : Now,  good-morrow, 

friends : 

Now,  good  Cesario,  but  that  piece  of  song. 
That  old  and  antique  song  we  heard  last  night ; 
Methought,  it  did  relieve  my  passion  much ; 
More  than  light  airs  and  recollected  terms, 
Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddy-paced  times  : 
— Come,  but  one  verse. 

Cur.  He  is  not  here,  so  please  your  lordship,  that 
should  sing  it. 

Duke.  Who  was  it  ? 

Cur.  Feste,  the  jester,  my  lord ;  a  fool,  that  the  lady 
Olivia's  ^ther  took  much  delight  in  :  he  is  about  the  house. 

Duke,  Seek  him  out,  and  play  the  tune  the  while. 

[Exit  Curio. — Music, 
—Come  hither,  boy ;  If  ever  thou  shalt  love, 
In  the  sweet  pangs  of  it,  remember  roe  : 
For,  such  as  I  am,  all  true  lovers  are  ; 
Unstaid  and  skittish  in  all  motions  else. 
Save,  in  the  constant  image  of  the  creature 
That  is  belov'd. — How  dost  thou  like  this  tune  ? 

Fio.  It  gives  a  very  echo  to  the  seat 
Where  Love  is  thron'd. 

Duke    Thou  dost  speak  masterly : 

[3]  !.  e.  call  me  horse.  So,  FalstalTlD  King  Henry  IV.  P.  I. :  *•— spit  in  my  face. 
Mil  me  horu.**  Curtail  which  occurs  In  another  of  our  author's  plays,  (i.  e.  a  horsey 
whoae  tail  hu  been  docked,)  and  Cut^  were  probably  BynonyBoaa.    M ALONE. 
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My  life  upon't,  young  thongh  thoa  art,  thine  eye 
Hath  stayM  upon  some  favour  that  it  lores  ; 
Hath  it  not,  boy  ? 

Vio.  A  little,  by  your  favour. 

Dttke.  What  kind  of  woman  isU  ? 

Vio,  Of  your  complexion. 

Duke,  She  is  not  worth  thee  then.   What  years,  i^iaith  ? 

Fio,  About  your  years,  my  lord. 

Duke,  Too  old,  by  heaven ;  Let  still  the  woman  take 
An  elder  than  herself;  so  wears  she  to  him, 
So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart. 
For,  boy,  however  we  do  praise  ourselves. 
Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm, 
Mbre  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  worn. 
Than  women's  are. 

Fio,  I  think  it  well,  my  lord. 

Duke,  Then  let  thy  love  be  younger  than  thyself. 
Or  thy  affection  cannot  hold  the  bent : 
For  women  are  as  roses  ;  whose  fair  flower. 
Being  once  display'd,  doth  fall  that  very  hour. 

Fio,  And  so  they  are  :  alas,  that  they  are  so  ; 
To  die,  even  when  they  to  perfection  grow ! 
Re-enter  Curio,  and  Cla.vn. 

Duke^  O  fellow,  come,  the  song  we  had  last  nig^t : 
— Mark  it,  Cesario  ;  it  is  old,  and  plain  : 
The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun. 
And  the  free  maids*  that  weave  their  thread  with  bones. 
Do  use  to  chaunt  it ;  it  is  silly  sooth,* 
And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love, 
Like  the  old  age.^ 

do.  Are  you  ready,  sir  ? 

Dvke,  Ay ;  pr'ythee,  sing.  [JIftmc* 

SONG. 
Clo.  Come  away,  come  away,  death. 

And  in  sad  cypress  let  me  be  laid;'' 
Fly  away,  fly  away,  breath  ; 
I  am  slain  by  a  fair  cruel  maid, 

A]  Free  is,  perhaps,  vacant,  uoeogaged,  easy  in  mind.       JOHNSON. 
5]  It  is  plain,  simple  truth.  JOHNSON. 


I 


[61  The  old  age  is  the  ages  past^  the  times  of  simplicity.  JOHNSON. 

[7]  i.  e.  in  a  shroud  of  cj/prett  or  cyprut.    Thus  Autolycus,  in  The  frinieT*t 
Tale  s  •*  Lawn  as  white  as  driven  snow, 

**  Cyprus  Mack  as  e*er  was  crow.»» 
There  was  both  black  and  white  eyprus,  as  there  is  still  black  and  white  ermpt;  and 
ancient  shrouds  were  always  made  of  the  latter.  STEEYENS. 
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My  shroud  of  white,  stuck  all  xvith  yew, 

O,  prepare  it ; 
My  part  of  death  nt  one  so  true 

Did  share  it, 
Kot  a  flower,  not  a  flower  sweet. 

On  my  black  coffin  let  there  be  strown  ; 
Kot  a  friend,  not  a  friend  greet 

My  poor  corpse,  where  my  bones  shall  be  Arown  : 
A  thousand  thousand  sighs  to  save, 
Lay  me,  O,  where 
Sad  true  lover  ne^er  flnd  my  grave ^ 

To  weep  there.  ^ 

Duke.  There's  for  thy  pains. 
Clo.  No  pains,  sir ;  I  take  pleasure  in  singing,  sir. 
Duke.  I'll  pay  thy  pleasure  then 
Clo.  Truly,  sir,  and  pleasure  will  be  paid,  one  time  or 
another. 
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Hatli  for  your  love  as  great  a  pang  of  heart 
As  you  have  for  Olivia  :  you  cannot  love  her  ; 
You  tell  her  so ;  Must  she  not  then  be  answer'd  ? 

Duke.  There  is  no  woman's  sides, 
Can  'bide  the  beating  of  so  strong  a  passion 
As  love  doth  give  my  heart :  no  woman's  heart 
So  big,  to  hold  so  much  ;  they  lack  retention. 
Alas,  their  love  may  be  call'd  appetite, — 
No  motion  of  the  liver,  but  the  palate, — 
That  suffer  surfeit,  cloyment,  and  revolt ; 
But  mine  is  all  as  hungry  as  the^sea, 
Apd  can  digest  as  much :  make  no  compare 
fi^etween  that  love  a  woman  can  bear  me, 
And  that  I  owe  Olivia. 

Fio,  Ay,  but  I  know, — 

Duke.  What  dost  thou  know  ? 

Fio.  Too  well  what  love  women  to  men  may  owe : 
In  faith,  they  are  as  true  of  heart  as  we. 
My  father  had  a  daughter  lov'd  a  man» 
As  it  might  be,  perhaps,  were  I  a  woman, 
I  should  your  lordship. 

Duke.  And  what's  her  history  ? 

Fio,  A  blank,  my  lord :  She  never  told  her  love. 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek  :  she  pin'd  in  thought ; 
And,  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy. 
She  sat  like  patience  on  a  monument. 
Smiling  at  grief.^     Was  not  this  love,  indeed  ? 

£9]  Mr.  Theobald  supposes  this  might  possibly  be  borrowed  from  Chaucer. 

"  And  her  besidis  wonder  di«creetlie 

Dame  pacience  ysitting  there  I  foode 

With  face  pale,  upon  a  hill  of  sonde.** 
And  adds:  **  If  he  was  indebted,  however,  for  the  first  rude  draught,  how  amply 
has  he  repaid  that  debt,  in  heightening  the  picture !  How  much  does  the  green  and 
fellow  melancholy  transcend  the  old  bard's  polt/au ;  the  vtonumtmk  bis  hiU  qf 
tofid.**  I  hope  this  critic  does  not  imagine  Shakespeare  meant  to  give  us  t 
picture  of  tbe  face  of  patience,  by  his  green  and  yellow  melancholy  ;  because,  be 
says  it  transcends  the  pale  face  of  patience  given  us  by  Chaucer.  To  throw  pa* 
tience  into  a  fit  of  melancholy,  would  be  indeed  very  extraordinary.  The  green 
and  yellow  then  belonged  not  to  patience,  but  to  her  who  sat  lilie  patience.  To 
give  patience  a  pale  face  was  proper ;  and  had  Shakespeare  described  her,  he  bad 
done  it  as  Chaucer  did.  But  Shakespeare  is  speaking  of  a  marble  statue  of 
patience  ;  Chaucer  of  patience  herself.  And  tbe  two  representations  of  ber  are  ia 
quite  different  views.  Our  poet  speaking  of  a  despairing  lover,  judiciously 
compares  her  to  patience  exercised  on  the  death  of  friends  and  relations  :  which 
affords  him  the  beautiful  picture  of  patience  on  a  monumeni.  The  old  bard  speaking 
of  patience  herself,  directly,  and  not  by  comparison^ as  judiciously  draws  her  in 
that  circumstance  where  she  is  most  exercised,  and  has  occasion  for  all  her  virtue^ 
that  is  to  kiy  under  th^  losses  of  shipwreck.  And  now  we  see  why  she  is  repre- 
•ented  as   sitting  on  m  hill  (ffiond^  to  design  the  scene  to  b«  the  aea-ibore.    Itb 
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We  men  may  say  more,  8wear  more  :  but,  indeed. 
Our  shows  are  more  than  will ;  for  still  we  prove 
Much  in  our  vows,  butdittle  in  our  love. 

Duke.  But  died  thy  sister  of  her  love,  my  boy? 

Fu).  I  am  all  the  daughters  of  my  father's  house,' 
And  all  the  brothers  too  ; — and  yet  I  know  not : — 
Sir,  shall  1  to  this  lady  ? 

Duke.  Ay,  that's  the  theme. 
To  her  in  haste  ;  give  her  this  jewel ;  say. 
My  love  can  give  no  place,  bide  no  denay.*  [ElxeurU. 

SCENE  V.  

Olivia's  Garden.  Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  Sir  Andrew 
Ague-cheek,  and  Fabian. 

Sir  To.  Come  thy  ways,  signior  Fabian. 

Fab.  Nay,  I'll  come  ;  if  I  lose  a  scruple  of  this  sport, 
let  me  be  boiled  to  death  with  melancholy. 

Sir  To.  Would'st  thou  not  be  glad  to  have  the  nig- 
gardly rascally  sheep-biter  come  by  some  notable  shame  f 

Fab.  I  would  exult,  man :  you  know,  he  brought  me 
out  of  favour  with  my  lady,  about  a  bear-baiting  here. 

Sir  To.  To  anger  him,  we'll  have  the  bear  again  ; 
and  we  will  fool  him  black  and  blue  : — Shall  we  not,  sir 
Andrew  ? 

Sir  And.  An  we  do  not,  it  is  pity  of  our  lives. 

finely  imagined ;  and  one  of  the  noble  simplicities  of  that  admirable  poet  But  the 
critic  thought,  in  good  earnest,  that  Chaucer's  invention  was  so  barren,  and  bis 
imagination  so  beggarly,  that  he  was  not  able  to  be  at  the  charge  of  a  monument 
for  his  goddess,  but  left  her,  lilie  a  stroller,  sunning  herself  upon  a  heap  of  sand. 

WARBURTON. 

Dr.  Percy  thinlts,  that  griff  may  here  mean  grievance^  in  which  sense  It  is  used 
in  Dr.  Powel's  HUtory  qf  Walet,  quarto,  p.  356.        M  ALONE. 

Ancient  tombs,  indeed,  (if  we  miwt  construe  grx^  into  grUvanct^  and  Shalce- 
ipeare  has  certainly  used  the  former  word  for  the  latter,)  frequently  exhibit 
cumbent  figures  of  the  deceased,  and  over  these  an  image  of  Patience^  without 
impropriety,  might  express  a  smile  of  complacence : 

•'  Her  mecK  hands  folded  on  her  modest  breast, 
With  calm  submission  lift  the  adoring  eye 
Even  to  the  storm  that  wreclcs  her." 
I  cannot  help  adding,  that,  to  smile  at  grief,  is  as  justifiable  ao  expression  as  to 
rejoice  at  prosperity,  or  repine  at  ill  fortune.    It  is  not  necessary  we  should  suppose 
the  good  or  bad  event,  in  either  instance,  is  an  object  visible,  except  to  the  eye 
of  imagination.       STEEVENd. 

[I]  This  was  the  most  artful  answer  that  could  be  given.  The  question  was  of 
■uch  a  nature,  that  to  have  declined  the  appearance  of  a  direct  answer  must  have 
raised  suspicion.  This  has  the  appearance  of  a  direct  answer,  that  the  sister  died 
of  her  love  ;  she  (who  passed  for  a  man)  saying,  she  was  all  the  daughters  of  her 
father's  house.        WARBURTON. 

(21  Denav,  \s  denial.  To  denay  is  an  antiquated  verb  sometimes  used  by  Hulio- 
•Hed.       STEEVENS. 
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Enter  Maria. 

iSir  To,  Here  comes  the  little  villain  : — How  now,  my 
nettle  of  India  ?^ 

Mar.  Get  ye  all  three  into  the  box-tree  :  Malrolio's 
coming  down  this  walk ;  he  has  been  yonder  i'  the  sun, 
practising  behavioar  to  his  own  shadow,  this  half  hour . 
observe  him,  for  the  love  of  mockery  ;  for,  I  knew,  this 
letter  will  make  a  contemplative  ideot  of  him.  Close, 
in  the  name  of  jesting !  [The  men  hide  themselves,'] 
Lie  thou  there  ;  [throws  down  a  letter,]  for  here  comes  the 
trout  that  must  be  caught  with  tickling.* 

[Exit  Maria. 
Enter  Malvolio. 

MaL  ^Tis  but  fortune  ;  all  is  fortune.  Maria  once  told 
me,  she  did  affect  me  :  and  I  have  heard  herself  come 
thus  near,  that,  should  she  fancy,  it  should  be  one  of  my> 
complexion.     Besides,  she  uses  me  with  a  move  exalted 
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Mai.  Having  been  three  months  mamec(  to  her,  sit* 
ting  in  my  state/ — 

Sir  To.  O,  for  a  stone -bow,  to  hit  him  'm  the  eye  !' 

Mai.  Calling  my  officers  about  me,^  in  my  bra^hed 
velvet  gown ;  having  come  firom  a  da^4>ed,  Where  I 
have  left  Olivia  sleeping  : 

Sir  To.  Fire  and  brimstone  ! 

Fab.  O,  peace,  peace  ! 

MaL  And  then  to  have  the  hi^mfmF  of  stat^  t  and 
after  a  demure  travel  of  regard, — ^telling  theni^  I  know 
my  place,  as  I  would  they  should  do  theirs^— 46  al^  for 
my  kinsman  Toby : 

Sir  To.  Bolts  and  shackles  ! 

Fab.  O,  peace,  peace,  peace  !  now,  eow^ 

Mai.  Seven  of  my  people,  with  an  obedient  start, 
make  out  for  him :  I  frown  the  while ;  and,,  perchance, 
wind  up  my  watch  ,•  or  play  with  some  ncb^  ^wel. 
Toby  approaches  ;  court'sies  there  to  me  ^* 

Sir  To.  Shall  this  fellow  live  ? 

Fab.  Though  our  silence  be  drawn  firom  us  with  cars, 
yet  peace.* 

Mai.  I  extend  my  hand  to  him  thus,  quenching  my 
familiar  smile  with  an  austere  regard  of  control : 

Sir  To.  And  does  not  Toby  take  you.  a  blow  o'  the  lips 
then? 

Mai.  Saying,  Cousin  Toby,  my  fortunet  having  oaattM 
on  your  niece^  give  me  this  prerogative  of  speech:^' 

Sir  To.  What,  what  ? 

Mai.  You  must  amend  your  drunkenness.. 

Sir  To.  Out,  scab ! 

Fab.  Nay,  patience,*  or  we  break  the  sinews  of  our  plot. 

[7]  A  slatt,  lo  tncient  language,  signifies  a  chair  with  t  canopy  o^'J^-^.-.,- 

[8]  That  b,  a  cross-bow,  a  bow  which  shoots  stones.       JOHNSOK. 

[9]  In  our  author's  time  watches  were  very  uncommon.  When  Guy  Faux  was 
taken,  it  was  urged  as  a  circumstance  of  sutpieioa  that  a  watch  wu  found  upon^im. 

JOHKSON. 

n  ]  FrMi  this  passage  one  might  suspect  that  the  manner  of  paying  respect,  which 
la  now  confined  to  females,  was  equally  used  by  the  other  sex.  It  is  probable, 
kowever,  that  the  word  eoMH^ty  was  employed  to  express  acts  of  civility  and  re- 
verence by  either  men  or  women  indiscriminately.       REED. 

[11  I  believe  the  true  reading  is:  "Though  our  silence  be  drawn  fW)m  us  with 
earft,  yet  peace.**  In  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  one  of  the  CloWnsitays: 
•*  I  have  a  mistresa,  but  who  that  is,  a  team  of  horut  shall  not  pluck  (irom  me.*'  tSo 
Itt  this  play  :  *'  Oxen  and  waiaropes  will  not  bring  them  together.**       iOHHSON 

It  ia  ««a  imown  thai  can  and  oarU  have  the  same  meaning.       STBBVl»i&' 

Vol.  II.  43 
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Jlio/.  BeiideSf  you  waste  the  treasure  of  your  time  Tuith  a 
foolish  knight ; 

Sir  And.  That's  me,  I  warrant  you. 

Mai,  One  Sir  Andrew . 

Sir  And.  1  knew,  'twas  I ;  for  many  do  call  me  fool 

Mai.  What  employment  have  we  here  ? 

[Taking  up  the  letter. 

Fab.  Now  is  the  woodcock  near  the  gin. 

Sir  To.  O,  peace !  and  the  spirit  of  humours  intimate 
reading  aloud  to  him ! 

Mai.  By  my  life,  this  is  my  lady's  hand  :  these  be  her 
very  Cs,  her  CTs,  and  her  Ts  ;  and  thus  makes  she  her 
great  P's.     It  is,  in  contempt  of  question,  her  hand. 

Sir  And.    Her  Cs,  her  IPs,  and  her  Ts  :  Why  that  f 

Mai.  [Reads.]  To  the  unknown  beloved,  this,  and  my 
good  wishes :  her  very  phrases  ! — By  your  leave,  wax; 
— Soft! — ^and  the  impressure  her  Lucrece,  with 
which  she  uses  to  seal :  'tis  my  lady :  To  whom  should 
this  be? 

Fab.  This  wins  him,  liver  and  all. 

Mai.  [Reads.]  Jove  knows,  I  love: 
But  who  F 
Lips  do  not  move, 
Ao  m>an  must  know. 
JVb  m4in  must  know. — What  follo^fs  ?  the  numbers  altered  ! 
— J^o  man  must  know : — If  this  should  be  thee,  Malvolio  ? 

Sir  To.  Marry,  hang  thee,  brock  !* 

Mai.  I  may  command,  where  I  adore : 

But  silence,  like  a  Lmcrece  knife, 
Wiih  bloodless  stroke  my  heart  doth  gore  ; 

M,  O,  A,  I,  doth  sway  my  life. 

Fab.  A  fustian  riddle  ! 

Sir  To.  Excellent  wench,  say  I. 

Mai.  M,  O,  A,  I,   doth  sway  my  life. ^Nay,  but  first, 

let  me  see, — ^let  me  see, — let  me  see. 

Fab.  What  a  dish  of  poison  has  she  dressed  him  ! 

iSiV  To.  And  with  what  wing  the  stannyel  checks  at  it  !* 

Mai.  I  may  comm^and  where  I  adore.  Why,  she  may 
command  me  ;  I  serve  her,  she  is  my  lady.     Why,  this 

[4]  i.  e.  badger.  He  uses  the  word  as  a  term  of  contempt,  as  if  he  had  said, 
hang  thee,  cur!  Out,  filth !  to  stink  like  a  Itrock  being  proverbial.       RITSON. 

[6]  Stannyelt  is  the  name  of  a  kind  of  hawk.        HAN.MER. 

To  cheek,  says  Latham,  in  his  book  of  Falconry  is,  *'  when  crows,  rooks,  pica 
or  other  birds,  coming  In  view  of  the  hawk,  she  forsaketb  ber  natural  flight  to  fly 
•t  tbem.*'       6T££y£NS. 
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is  evident  to  any  formal  capacity.  There  is  no  obstruc- 
tion in  this  ; — And  the  end, What  should  that  alpha- 
betical position  portend  ?  if  I  could  make  that  resembk 
something  in  me, Softly  ! ^M,  O,  A,  I, 

Sir  To,  O,  ay !  make  up  that : — he  is  now  at  a  cold  scent 

Fab.  Sowter  will  cry  upon't,  for  all  this,  though  it  be 
as  rank  as  a  fox.^ 

Mod.  My — ^Malvolio  ;— -^Jkf, — why,  that  begins  my 
name. 

Fab,  Did  not  I  say,  he  would  work  it  out  ?  the  cur  is 
excellent  at  faults. 

MaL  My — But  then  there  is  no  consonancy  in  the  se- 
quel ;  that  suffers  under  probation :  A  should  follow,  but 

0  does. 

Fab,  And  O  shall  end,  I  hope.^ 

Sir  To,  Ay,  or  I'll  cudgel  him,  and  make  him  cry  O. 

Mai,  And  then  /  comes  behind. 

Fab,  Ay,  and  you  had  any  eye  behind  you,  you  might  see 
more  detraction  at  your  heels,  than  fortunes  before  you. 

Mai,  M,  O,  A,  I ; — This  simulation  is  not  as  the  for- 
mer:— and  yet,  to  crush  this  a  little,  it  would  bow  to 
me,  for  every  one  of  these  letters  are  in  my  name.    Soft ; 

here  follows  prose. If  this  fall  into  thy  hand,  revolve, 

(n  my  stars  I  am  above  thee  ;  but  be  not  afraid  of  greatness : 
Some  are  bom  great ^  some  achieve  greatness^  and  some  have 
greatness  thrust  upon  them.  Thy  fates  open  their  hands  ; 
let  thy  blood  and  spirit  embrace  them,  Andy  to  inure  thyself 
to  what  thou  art  like  to  be,  cast  thy  humble  sloughy  and  ap^ 
pear  fresh.  Be  opposite  with  a  kinsman,  surly  with  servants : 
let  thy  tongue  tang  arguments  of  state  ;  put  thyself  into  the 
trick  of  singularity :  She  thus  advises  thee,  that  sighs  for  thee. 
Remember  who  commanded  thy  yellow  stockings ;  and  Tsnshed 
to  see  thee  ever  cross-gartered :  I  say,  remember.  Go  to 
thou  art  made,  if  thou  desirest  to  be  so ;  if  not,  let  me  see  thee 
a  steward  stilly  the  fellow  of  servants,  and  not  worthy  to 
touch  fortune's  fingers.  Farewell.  She  thai  would  alter 
services  with  tkeCy 

The  fortunatC'Unhappy, 

Day-light  and  champian  discovers  not  more  :  this  is  open. 

1  will  be  proud,  I  will  read  politic  authors,  I  will  baffle 
Sir  Toby,  I  will  wash  off  gross  acquaintance,  I  Will  be 

[61  Sonter  is  here,  1  suppose,  the  name  of  a  hound.  S'VEEVENS. 

n]  By  O  is  meant  what  we  now  caU  a  hempen  eoUar.        JOHNSON. 
I  belitre  be  means  only,  U  thatl  end  i»  Hghimg.  STfUBV£N8w 
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patnt-devtce^  the  very  man.  1  do  not  now  fool  myself,  to 
let  imagination  jade  me  ;  for  every  reason  excites  to  this, 
that  my  lady  loves  me.  •  She  did  commend  my  yellow 
stockings  of  late,  she  did  praise  my  lee  heing  cross-gar- 
tered ;  and  in  this  she  manifests  herself  to  my  love,  and, 
with  a  kind  of  injunction,  drives  me  to  these  habits  of  her 
liking.  1  thank  my  stars,  I  am  happy.  I  wiH  be  strange, 
stout,  in  yellow  stockings,  and  cross-gartered,  even  with 
the  swifbness  of  putting  on.  Jove,  and  my  stars  be  prais- 
ed ! — Here  is  yet  a  postscript.  TTiou  canst  not  choose  but 
Imow  who  I  am.  If  thou  entertainest  my  loroe^  let  it  appear 
%n  thy  smiling  ;  thy  smiles  become  thee  well :  ^re/ore  in  my 
presence  still  smile^  dear  my  sreeet,  I  pr^ythee, — Jove,  I 
thank  thee. — 1  will  smile  ;  I  will  do  every  thing  that  thou 
wilt  have  me.  [Exit. 

Fab.  I  will  not  give  my  part  of  this  sport  for  a  pension 
of  thousands  to  be  paid  from  the  Sophy. 

iStr  To.  I  could  marry  this  wench  for  this  device  : 

Sir  And.  So  could  I  too. 

iStr  To.  And  ask  no  other  dowry  with  her,  but  such 
another  jest 

Enter  Maria. 

Sir  And.  Nor  I  neither. 

Fab.  Here  comes  my  noble  gull-catcher. 

Sir  To.  Wilt  thou  set  thy  foot  o'  my  neck  ? 

Sir  And.  Or  o'  mine  either  ? 

Sir  To.  Shall  I  play  my  freedom  at  tray-trip,  and  be- 
come thy  bond-slave  ? 

Sir  And.  I'faith,  or  I  either  ? 

Sir  To.  Why,  thou  hast  put  him  in  such  a  dream,  that, 
when  the  image  of  it  leaves  him,  he  must  run  mad. 

Mar.  Nay,  but  say  true  ;  does  it  work  upon  him  ? 

Sir  To.  Like  aqua-vitae  with  a  midwife. 

Mar.  If  you  will  then  see  the  fruits  of  the  sport,  mark 
his  first  approach  before  my  lady  :  he  will  come  to  her  in 
yellow  stockings,  and  'tis  a  colour  she  abhors  ;  and  cross- 
gartered,  a  fashion  she  detests  ;  and  he  will  smile  upon 
her,  which  will  now  be  so  unsuitable  to  her  disposition, 
being  addicted  to  a  melancholy  as  she  is,  that  it  cannot  but 
turn  him  into  a  notable  contempt :  if  you  will  see  it,  fol- 
low me. 

Sir  To.  To  the  gates  of  Tartar,  thou  most  excellent 
devil  of  ?nt ! 

Sir  And.  Pll  make  one  too.  [Evetmt 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. — Olivia's  Garden.     Enter  Viola,  and  CZown 
with  a  tabor, 

Vio.  Save  thee,  friend,  and  thy  music  :  Dost  thou  live 
bj  thy  tabor  ? 

Clo.  No,  sir,  I  live  by  the  church. 

Vio.  Art  thou  a  churchman  ? 

do  No  such  matter,  sir;  I  do  live  by  the  church: 
for  I  do  live  at  my  house,  and  my  house  doth  stand  by  the 
church. 

Vio.  So  thou  may'st  say,  the  king  lies  by  a  beggar,  if  a 
beggar  dwell  near  him:  or,  the  church  stands  by  thy 
tabor,  if  thy  tabor  stand  by  the  church. 

Clo.  You  have  said,  sir. — To  see  this  age ! — A  sen- 
tence is  but  a  cheveril  glove  to  a  good  wit ;  How  quick- 
ly the  wrong  side  may  be  turned  outward  I 

Vio.  Nay,  that's  certain ;  they,  that  dally  nicely  with 
words,  may  quickly  make  them  wanton. 

Clo.  I  would  therefore,  my  sister  had  had  no  name,  sir. 

Vio.  Why,  man  ? 

Clo,  Why,  sir,  her  name's  a  word ;  and  to  dally  with 
that  word,  might  make  my  sister  wanton  :  But,  indeed, 
words  are  very  rascals,  since  bonds  disgraced  them. 

Vio.  The  reason,  man  ? 

Clo.  Troth,  sir,  I  can  yield  you  none  without  words ; 
and  words  are  grown  so  false,  I  am  loath  to  prove  reason 
with  them. 

Vio.  1  warrant,  thou  art  a  merry  fellow,  and  carest  for 
nothing. 

do.  Not  so,  sir,  I  do  care  for  something :  but  in  my 
conscience,  sir,  1  do  not  care  for  you;  if  that  be  to  care 
for  nothing,  sir,  I  would  it  would  make  you  invisible. 

Vio.  Art  not  thou  the  lady  Olivia's  fool  ? 

do.  No,  indeed,  sir ;  the  lady  Olivia  has  no  folly  :  she 
will  keep  no  fool,  sir,  till  she  be  married  ;  and  fools  are  as 
like  husbands,  as  pilchards  are  to  herrings,  the  husband's 
the  bigger;  I  am, indeed, not  her  fool,  but  her  corrupter 
of  words. 

Vio.  I  saw  thee  late  at  the  count  Orsino's. 

do.  Foolery,  sir,  does  walk  about  the  orb,  like  the 
iun  ;  it  shines  every  where.     1  would  be  sorry,  sir,  but 
the  fool  should  be  as  oft  with  your  master,  as  with  my 
mistress  :  I  think,  I  saw  your  wisdom  there. 
43* 
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Fio,  Nay,  an  thou  pass  upon  me,  Pll  no  more  with  thee. 
Hold,  there's  expenses  for  thee. 

Qo,  Now  Jove,  in  his  next  commodity  of  hair,  send 
thee  a  heard ! 

Fio.  By  my  troth,  V\l  tell  thee  ;  I  am  almost  sick  for 
one  ;  though  I  would  not  have  it  grow  on  my  chin.  Is  thy 
lady  within  ? 

Clo.  Would  not  a  pair  of  these  have  bred,  sir? 

Fio,  Yes,  being  kept  together,  and  put  to  use. 

Clo,  1  would  play  lord  Pandarus  of  Phrygia,  sir,  to 
bring  a  Cressida  to  this  Troilus.^ 

Fio,  I  understand  you,  sir ;  'tis  well  begg'd. 

Clo,  The  matter,  I  hope,  is  not  great,  sir,  begging  but 
a  beggar ;  Cressida  was  a  beggar.  My  lady  is  within, 
sir.  I  will  construe  to  them  whence  you  come ;  who 
you  are,  and  what  you  would,  are  out  of  my  welkin :  1 
might  say,  element ;  but  the  word  is  over-worn.     [Exit. 

Fio,  This  fellow's  wise  enough  to  play  the  fool ; 
And,  to  do  that  well,  craves  a  kind  of  wit : 
He  must  observe  their  mood  on  whom  he  jests. 
The  quality  of  persons,  and  the  time  ; 
And,  like  the  haggard,'  check  at  every  feather 
That  comes  before  his  eye.     This  is  a  practice» 
As  full  of  labour  as  a  wise  man's  art: 
For  folly,  that  he  wisely  shows,  is  fit ; 
But  wise  men,  folly -fallen,  quite  taint  their  wit. 
Enter  Sir  Toby  B^.lch,  and  Sir  Andrew  Ague-chebk. 

Sir  To,  Save  you,  gentleman. 

Fio,  And  you.  sir. 

iStr  And,  Dicu  vous  garde,  monsieur 

Fio,  Et  vous  aussi ;  voire  serviteur. 

Sir  And,  I  hope,  sir,  you  are  ;  and  I  am  yours. 

Sir  To,  vVill  you  encounter  the  house  ?  my  niece  is 
desirous  you  should  enter,  if  your  trade  be  to  her. 

Fio  1  am  bound  to  your  niece,  sir  :  I  mean,  she  is  the 
list  of  my  voyage.' 

Sir  To,  Taste  your  legs,  sir,  put  them  to  motion. 

Fio,  My  legs  do  better  understand  me,  sir,  than  I  un- 
derstand what  you  mean  by  bidding  me  taste  my  legs. 

(9]  See  our  author's  play  of  Troilut  and  Cr$itida.  JOHNSON. 

[1]  The  hawk  called  the  haggard,  \t  not  well  traioed  and  watched,  will  flv  tftee 
•very  bird  without  distinction.  STEBVENS. 

fil  The  tut  la  the  bound,  limit,  farthest  point  JOHNSON 
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Sir  To.  I  mean,  to  go,  sir,  to  enter. 

Fio.  I  will  answer  you  with  gait  and  entrance :   But 
we  are  prevented. 

Enter  Olivia  and  Maria. 
— Most  excellent   accomplished  lady,  the   heavens  rain 
odours  on  you ! 

Sir  And.  That  youth's  a  rare  courtier !  Rain  odours ! 
well. 

Vio.  My  matter  hath  no  voice,  lady,  but  to  your  own 
most  pregnant  and  vouchsafed  ear.' 

Sir  And.  Odours^  pregnant^  and  vouchsafed : — I'll  get 
*em  all  three  ready. 

Oli.  Let  the  garden  door  be  shut,  and  leave  me  to  my 
hearing.  [Exe.  Sir  Toby,  Sir  And.  and  Maria.]— 

Give  me  your  hand,  sir. 

Vio.  My  duty,  madam,  and  most  humble  service. 

Oli.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Vio.  Cesario  is  your  servant's  name,  fair  princess. 

Oli.  My  servant,  sir !  'Twas  never  merry  world. 
Since  lowly  feigning  was  call'd  compliment: 
You  are  servant  to  the  count  Orsino,  youth. 

Vio.  And  he  is  yours,  and  his  must  needs  be  yours  j 
Your  servant's  servant  is  your  servant,  madam. 

Oli.  For  him,  I  think  not  on  him  :  for  his  thoughts, 
'Would  they  were  blanks,  rather  than  fill'd  with  me ! 

Vio.  Madam,  I  come  to  whet  your  gentle  thoughts 
On  his  behalf: 

Oli.  O,  by  your  leave,  I  pray  you  ; 
I  bade  you  never  speak  again  of  him : 
But,  would  you  undertake  another  suit, 
i  had  rather  hear  vou  to  solicit  that« 
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That  tjraDDoas  heart  can  think  ?  To  one  of  jonr  receiving 
Enough  is  thomi ;  a  Cyprus/  not  a  bosom, 
Hides  my  poor  heart :  So  let  me  hear  yon  speak. 

Fio.  I  pity  you. 

OU.  That's  a  degree  to  love. 

Fio.  No,  not  a  grise  ;*  for  'tis  a  vulgar  proof, 
That  very  oft  we  pity  enemies. 

on.  Why,  then,  methinks,  'tis  time  to  smile  again  : 

0  world,  how  apt  the  poor  are  to  be  proud ! 
If  one  should  be  a  prey,  how  much  the  better 

To  fan  before  the  Uon,  than  the  wolf?  [Oock  gtrikis. 

The  clock  upbraids  me  with  the  waste  of  tirne.^- 
Be  not  afraid,  good  youth,  I  will  not  have  you  : 
And  yet,  when  wit  and  youth  is  come  to  harvest. 
Your  wife  is  like  to  reap  a  proper  man  * 
There  lies  your  way,  due  west. 

Fio,  Then  westward-hoe  •• 
Grace,  and  gopd  disposition  'tend  your  ladyship ! 
You'll  nothing,  madam,  to  my  lord  by  me  ? 

OH.  Stay: 

1  pr'ythee,  tell  me,  ^hat  thou  think'st  of  me. 

Fio.  That  you  do  think,  you  are  not  what  you  are. 

on.  If  I  think  so,  I  think  the  same  of  you. 

Fio.  Then  think  you  right ;  I  am  not  what  I  am. 

Oil.  I  would,  you  were  as  I  would  have  you  be  • 

Fio.  Would  it  be  better,  madam,  than  I  am, 
1  wish  it  might ;  for  now  I  am  your  fool. 

on.  O,  what  a  deal  of  scorn  looks  beautiful 
In  the  contempt  and  anger  of  his  lip  ! 
A  murd'rous  guilt  shows  not  itself  more  soon 
Than  love  that  would  seem  hid  :  love's  night  is  noon. 
Cesario,  by  the  roses  of  the  spring. 
By  maidhood,  honour,  truth,  and  every  thing, 
I  love  thee  so,  that,  maugre  all  thy  pride, 
Nor  wit,  nor  reason,  can  my  passion  hide. 
Do  not  extort  thy  reasons  from  this  clause, 
For,  that  I  woo,  thou  therefore  hast  no  cause : 
But,  rather,  reason  thus  with  reason  fetter  : 
Love  sought  is  good,  but  given  unsought,  is  better. 

Wo.  By  innocence  I  swear,  and  by  my  youth, 
I  have  one  heart,  one  bosom,  and  one  truth. 


gi 


,     A  cfpna  b  a  traosparent  stuff.  JOHNSON. 

fij  A  «<e0.  aometimes  written  greese,  from  degret,  French.  J0HNS0K« 

^6]  Tbia  la  the  oame  of  a  comedy  by  T  Decker,  1607.  ST££  YENS. 
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And  that  no  woman  has  ;  nor  never  none 
Shall  mistress  be  of  it,  save  I  alone. 
And  80  adieu,  good  madam  ;  never  more 
Will  I  my  master's  tears  to  you  deplore. 

Olu  Yet  come  again  :  for  thou,  perhaps,  may'st  move 
That  heart,  which  now  abhors,  to  like  his  love.    [ExeutU, 

SCENE  II. 

A  Room  in  Olivia's  House.  Enter  Sir  Tobt  Belch,  Sir 
Andrew  Ague-cheek,  and  Fabian. 

Sir  And.  No,  faith,  I'll  not  stay  a  jot  longer. 

Sir  To.  Thy  reason,  dear  venom,  give  thy  reason. 

Fab.  You  must  needs  yield  your  reason,  sir  Andrew. 

Sir  And.  Marry,  I  saw  your  niece  do  more  favours  to 
the  count's  serving-man,  than  ever  she  bestowed  upon  me ; 
I  saw't  i'  the  orchard. 

Sir  To.  Did  she  see  thee  the  while,  old  boy  ?  tell  me 
that. 

Sir  And.  As  plain  as  I  see  yon  now. 

Fab.  This  was  a  great  argument  of  love  in  her  toward 
you. 

Sir  And.  'Slight !  will  you  make  an  ass  o'  me  ? 

Fab.  I  will  prove  it  legitimate,  sir,  upon  the  oaths  oC 
judgment  and  reason. 

Sir  To.  And  they  have  been  grand  jury-men,  smce  be- 
fore Noah  was  a  sailor. 

Fab.  She  did  show  &vour  to  the  youth  in  your  sight, 
only  to  exasperate  you,  to  awake  your  dormouse  valour, 
to  put  fire  in  your  heart,  and  brimstone  in  your  Uver : 
You  should  then  have  accosted  her ;  and  with  some  ex- 
cellent jests,  fire-new  from  the  mint,  you  should  have 
banged  the  youth  into  dumbness.  This  was  looked  for 
at  your  hand,  and  this  was  baulked  :  the  double  gilt  of 
4his  opportunity  you  let  time  wash  off,  and  you  are  now 
sailed  into  the  north  of  my  lady's  opinion  ;  where  you  will 
hang  like  an  icicle  on  a  Dutchman's  beard,  unless  you  do 
redeem  it  by  some  laudable  attempt,  either  of  valour,  or 
policy. 

Sir  And.  And't  be  any  way,  it  must  be  with  valour ; 
for  policy  I  hate :  I  had  as  lief  be  a  Brownist,^  as  A 
politician. 

STbe  Brtvnitti  were  to  called  frooi   Mr.  Robert  Bromu^  i  noted  sep»- 
io  Queen   Elizabeth's  reign.    (See  Strrpe't  Jimmh  of  Qmem  lUiabetk, 
Vol  IIL  p.  Ifi,  16.  kc)    In  bb  life  of  Whitsifl,  p.  383,  he  ioforiM  «s,  tkft 
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Sir  To.  Why  then,  baild  me  thy  fortunes  upon  the  basis 
of  valour.  Challenge  me  tSe  count's  youth  to  fight  with 
him  ;  hurt  him  in  eleven  places  ;  my  niece  shall  take  note 
of  it:  and  assure  thyself,  there  is  no  love-broker  in  the 
world  can  more  prevail  in  man's  commendation  with  wo- 
man, than  report  of  valour. 

Fab.  There  is  no  way  but  this,  sir  Andrew. 

Sir  And,  Will  either  of  you  bear  me  a  challenge  to  him  ? 

Sir  To,  Go,  write  it  in  a  martial  hand  f  be  curst  and 
brief;  it  is  no  matter  how  witty,  so  h  be  eloquent,  and 
full  of  invention  :  taunt  him  with  the  license  of  ink :  if 
thou  thou^st  him  some  thrice,  it  shall  not  be  amiss ;  and 
as  many  lies  as  will  lie  in  thy  sheet  of  paper,  although  the 
sheet  were  big  enough  for  the  bed  of  Ware  in  England, 
set  'em  down  ;  go,  about  it.  Let  there  be  gall  enough  in 
thy  ink ;  though  thou  write  with  a  goose-pen,  no  mat- 
ter :  About  it. 

Sir  And.  Where  shall  I  find  you  ? 

Sir  To.  We'll  call  thee  at  the  cubiculo :  Go. 

[Exit  Sir  Andrew 

Fah,  This  is  a  dear  manikin  to  you,  sir  Toby. 

Sir  To.  I  have  been  dear  to  him,  lad ;  some  two  thou- 
sand strong,  or  so. 

Fah,  We  shall  have  a  rare  letter  from  him  :  but  you'll 
not  deliver  it 

Sir  To,  Never  trust  me  then  ;  and  by  all  means  stir  on 
the  youth  to  an  answer.  I  think,  oxen  and  wainropes  can- 
not hale  them  together.  For  Andrew,  if  he  were  opened, 
and  you  find  so  much  blood  in  his  liver  as  will  clog  the 
foot  of  a  flea,  I'll  eat  the  rest  of  the  anatomy. 

Fab.  And  his  opposite,  the  youth,  bears  in  his  visage 
no  g^eat  presage  of  cruelty. 

Enter  Maria. 

Sir  To.  Look,  where  the  youngest  wren  of  nine  comes. 

Mar.  If  you  desire  the  spleen,  and  will  laugh  your- 

hronne^  In  the  year  1589.  **  went  off  from  the  separation,  and  came  into  the  com- 
munion of  the  church.  This  Browne  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  honoura- 
ble family  in  Rutlandshire ;  his  grandfather  Francis  had  a  charter  granted  him  by 
K.  Henry  VIII.  and  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament ;  giving  h,im  leave  **  to  put  oo 
bis  bat  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  or  bis  heirs,  or  any  lord  spiritual  or  temporal  in 
the  land,  and  not  to  put  it  off,  but  for  his  own  ease  and  pleasure."  iVeoTt  HUtorg 
qTNenf  England,  Vol.  I.  p.  58  GREY. 

The  Bronnittt  Beem,  in  the  time  of  our  author,  to  have  been  the  cpostant  objects 
4)f  popular  satire.  STEE  VENS. 

[8]  Martial  hand,  seems  to  be  a  careless  scrawl,  such  as  shewed  the  writer  to 
oeglect  ceremony.  Citrtt  is  petulant,  crabbed.  A  curat  cur,  is  a  dog  that  with  lit- 
tle proToeiUoa  snarls  and  bites.  JOHNSON. 
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selves  into  stitches,  follow  me  :  yon'  gull  Malvolio  is 
turned  heathen,  a  very  renegado  ;  for  there  is  no  chris- 
tian, that  means  to  be  saved  by  beheving  rightly,  can  ever 
believe  such  impossible  passages  of  grossness.  He's  in 
yellow  stockings. 

Sir  To.  And  cross-gartered  ? 

Mar,  Most  villanously ;  like  a  pedant  that  keeps  a 
school  i'  the  church. — I  have  dogged  him,  like  his  mur- 
derer :  He  does  obey  every  point  of  the  letter  that  I 
dropped  to  betray  him.  He  does  smile  his  face  into  more 
lines,  than  are  in  the  new  map,  with  the  augmentation  of 
the  Indies  :  you  have  not  seen  such  a  thing  as  'tis  ;  I  can 
hardly  forbear  hurling  things  at  him.  I  know,  my  lady 
will  strike  him  ;^  if  she  do,  he'll  smile,  and  take't  for  a 
great  favour. 

Sir  To.  Come,  bring  us,  bring  us  where  he  is.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  III. 
A  Street     Enter  Antonio  and  Sebastian. 

Seb.  I  would  not,  by  my  will,  have  troubled  you 
But,  since  you  make  your  pleasure  of  your  pains, 
1  will  no  further  chide  you. 

Ant  I  could  not  stay  behind  you  ;  my  desire, 
More  sharp  than  filed  steel,  did  spur  me  forth ; 
And  not  all  love  to  see  you,  (though  so  much. 
As  might  have  drawn  one  to  a  longer  voyage,) 
But  jealousy  what  might  befal  your  travel, 
Being  skilless  in  these  parts  ;  which  to  a  stranger, 
Unguided,  and  unfriended,  often  prove 
Rough  and  unhospitable  :  My  willing  love, 
The  rather  by  these  arguments  of  fear. 
Set  forth  in  your  pursuit 

Seb.  My  kind  Antonio, 
I  can  no  other  answer  make,  but  thanks, 
And  thanks,  and  ever  thanks  :  Often  good  turns 
Are  shuffled  off  with  such  uncurrent  pay : 
But,  were  my  worth,  as  is  my  coDscience,  firm, 
You  should  find  better  dealing.     What's  to  do  ? 
Shall  we  go  see  the  reliques  of  this  town  ? 

Ant.  To-morrow,  sir ;  best,  first,  go  see  your  lodging. 

Seb.  I  am  not  weary,  and  'tis  long  to  night ; 

[9]  We  may  suppose,  that  in  ao  age  when  ladies  struck  tbeir  servants,  the  box  on 
the  ear  which  Queeo  Elitabeth  is  said  to  have  given  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  was  not 
f^arded  at  a  tnuusressioo  against  the  rulea  of  commoo  behaviour.  * 
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!  pray  3Fe«,  let  us  satisfy  our^eyes 

With  the  memorials,  and  the  things  of  fame, 

That  do  renown  this  city. 

Ant.  'Would,  you'd  pardon  me  ; 
I  do  not  without  danger  walk  these  streets : 
Once,  in  a  sea-fight,  'gainst  the  count  his  gallies, 
I  did  some  service  ;  of  such  note,  indeed, 
That,  were  I  ta'en  here,  it  would  scarce  he  answer'd. 

Seh,  Belike,  you  slew  g^eat  number  of  his  people. 

Ant,  The  offence  is  not  of  such  a  bloody  nature  ; 
Albeit  the  quality  of  the  time,  and  quarrel. 
Might  well  have  given  us  bloody  argument. 
It  might  have  since  been  answer'd  in  repaying 
What  we  took  from  them  ;  which,  for  traffic's  sake. 
Most  of  our  city  did  :  only  myself  stood  out : 
For  which,  if  I  be  lapsed  in  this  place, 
I  shall  pay  dear. 

Seb.  Do  not  then  walk  too  open. 

Ant.  It  doth  not  fit  me.     Hold,  sir,  here's  my  purse  ; 
In  the  south  suburbs,  at  the  Elephant, 
Is  best  to  lodge  :  I  will  bespeak  our  diet. 
Whiles  you  beguile  the  time,  and  feed  your  knowledge. 
With  viewing  of  the  town  ;  there  shall  you  have  me. 

Seb.  Why  I  your  purse  ? 

Ant.  Haply,  your  eye  shall  light  upon  some  toy 
You  have  desire  to  purchase  ;  and  your  store, 
I  think,  is  not  for  idle  markets,  sir. 

Seb.  I'll  be  your  purse-bearer,  and  leave  you  for 
An  hour. 

Ant.  To  the  Elephant. 

Seb.  I  do  remember.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 
Olivia's  Oarden.    Enter  Olivia  and  Maria. 

OH.  I  have  sent  afler  him :  He  says,  he'll  come  ; 
How  shall  I  feast  him  ?  what  bestow  on  him  ? 
For  youth  is  bouglit  more  oft,  than  begg'd,  or  borraw'd. 

I  speak  too  loud. 

Where  is  Malvolio  ?' — ^he  is  sad,  and  civil. 

And  suits  well  Ibr  a  servant  with  my  fortunes ; 

Where  is  MalvoKo  ? 

Mar.  He's  coming,  madam  ;   '  \ 

But  in  strange  manner.     He  is  sure  possess'd.  < 

Oli.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?  does  he  rave  ? 
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Mar.  No,  madam, 
He  does  nothing  but  smile  :  your  ladyship 
Were  best  hare  guard  about  you,  if  he  come; 
For,  sure,  the  man  is  tainted  in  his  wits. 

OH,  Go  call  him  hither. — I'm  as  mad  as  he. 
If  sad  and  merry  madness  equal  be. — 

Enter  Malvolio. 
— How  now,  Malvolio  ? 

MaL  Sweet  lady,  ho,  ho  !  [Smilet  fantastically. 

OH.  Smil'stthou? 
1  sent  for  thee  upon  a  sad  occasion. 

Mai.  Sad,  lady  ?  I  could  be  sad  :  This  does  make  some 
obstruction  in  the  blood,  this  cross-gartering ;  But  what 
of  that,  if  it  please  the  eye  of  one,  it  is  with  me  as  the 
rery  true  sonnet'is  :  Please  one,  and  please  all. 

OH.  Why,  how  dost  thou,  man  ?  what  is  the  matter 
with  thee  ? 

Mai.  Not  black  in  my  mind,  though  yellow  in  my  legs : 
It  did  come  to  his  hands,  and  commands  shall  be  executed. 
I  thinlP,  we  do  know  the  sweet  Roman  hand. 

OH.  Wilt  thou  go  to  bed,  Malvolio  ? 

Mai.  To  bed  ?  ay,  sweet-heart ;  and  HI  come  to  thee. 

OH.  God  comfort  thee  !  Why  dost  thou  smile  so,  and 
kiss  thy  hand  so  oft  ? 

Mar.  How  do  you,  Malvolio  ? 

Mai.  At  your  request  ?  Yes  ;  nightingales  ansi*-er  daws. 

Mar.  Why  appear  you  with  this  ridiculous  boldness 
before  my  lady  ? 

Mai.  Be  not  afraid  of  greatness : — 'Twas  well  writ 

OH.  What  meanest  thou  by  that,  Malvolio  ? 

Mai.  Some  are  bom  greats — 

OH.  Ha? 

Mai.  Some  achieve  greatness^ — 

OH.  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Mai.  And  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them. 

OH.  Heaven  restore  thee  I 

Mai.  Remember^  who  comm£nded  thy  yellow  stockings; — 

OH.  Thy  yellow  stockings  ? 

Mai.  And  wished  to  see  thee  cross-gartered. 

OH.  Cross-gartered? 

Mai.  Go  to :  thou  art  made^  if  thou  desirest  toht  so^^ 

OH.  Am  I  made  ? 

Mai.  If  not,  let  mt  see  thee  a  servant  still. 

OH.  Why,  this  is  very  midsummer  madness. 
Vol.  11.  ** 
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Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Madam,  the  young  gentleman  of  the  count  Orsino'a 
is  returned  ;  I  could  hardly  entreat  him  back ;  he  attends 
your  ladyship's  pleasure. 

OIL  I'll  come  to  him  — [Exit  Serv,]  Good  Maria,  let 
this  fellow  be  looked  to.  Where's  my  cousin  Toby  ?  Let 
some  of  my  people  have  a  special  care  of  him ;  I  would 
not  have  him  miscarry  for  the  half  of  my  dowry. 

[Exe,  Oli.  and  Maria. 

Mai.  Oh,  ho !  do  you  come  near  me  now  ?  no  worse 
man  than  Sir  Toby  to  look  to  me  ?  This  concurs  directly 
with  the  letter :  she  sends  him  on  purpK)se,  that  I  may 
appear  stubborn  to  him  ;  for  she  incites  me  to  that  in  the 
letter.  Cast  thy  humble  slough,  says  she  ; — be  opposite  with 
a  kinsman,  surly  with  servants, — let  thy  tongue  tang  with 
arguments  of  state, — put  thyself  into  the  trick  of  singularity  ; — 
and,  consequently,  sets  down  the  manner  how ;  as,  a  sad 
lace,  a  reverend  carriage,  a  slow  tongue,  in  the  habit  of 
some  sir  of  note,  and  so  forth.  I  have  limed  her  ;  but  it 
is  Jove's  doing,  and  Jove  make  me  thankful !  And,  when 
she  went  away  now.  Let  this  fellow  be  looked  to  : — Fellow  I* 
not  Malvolio,  nor  after  my  degree,  but  fellow.  Why, 
every  thing  adheres  together  ;  that  no  dram  of  a  scruple, 
no  scruple  of  a  scruple,  no  obstacle,  no  incredulous  or  un- 
safe circumstance, — What  can  be  said  ?  Nothing,  that 
can  be,  can  come  between  me  and  the  full  prospect  of  my 
hopes.  Well,  Jove,  not  I,  is  the  doer  of  this,  and  he  i& 
to  be  thanked. 

Re-enter  Maria,  with  Sir  Toby  Belch,  and  Fabian. 

Sir  To.  Which  way  is  he,  in  the  name  of  sanctity?  If 
all  the  devils  in  hell  be  drawn  in  little,  and  Legion  him- 
self possessed  him,  yet  I'll  speak  to  him. 

Fab.  Here  he  is,  here  he  is  : — How  is't  with  you,  sir  ? 
how  is't  with  you,  man  ? 

Mai.  Go  off ;  I  discard  you  ;  let  me  enjoy  my  private  ; 
go  off. 

Mar.  Lo,  how  hollow  the  fiend  speaks  within  him !  did 
not  I  tell  you  ? — Sir  Toby,  my  lady  prays  you  to  have  a 
care  of  him. 

Mai.  Ah,  ha  I  does  she  so  ? 

Sir  To.  Go  to,  go  to ;    peace,   peace,   we  must  deal 

SThis  word,  which  originally  signiBed  companion^  was  not  yet  totally  degraded 
present  meaning :  and  Malvolio  takes  it  in  the  favourable  sense. 

JOHNSOW 
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gently  with  him ;  let  me  almie.  How  do  you,  Malyo- 
Ho  ?  how  is't  with  you  ?  What,  man !  defy  the  devil  . 
consider,  he's  an  enemy  to  mankind. 

MaL  Do  you  know  what  you  say  ? 

Mar.  La. you,  an  you  speak  ill  of  the  devil,  how  he 
takes  it  at  heart !  Pray  God,  he  he  not  hewitched ! 

Fab,  Carry  his  water  to  the  wise  woman. 

Mar.  Marry,  and  it  shall  be  done  to-morrow  morning, 
if  I  live.  My  lady  would  not  lose  him  for  more  than  I'll 
say. 

Mai.  How  now,  mistress  ? 

Mar.  O  lord  ! 

Sir  To.  Pr'ythee,  hold  thy  peace  ;  this  is  not  the  way  : 
Do  you  not  see,  you  move  him  ?  let  me  alone  with  him. 

Fab.  No  way  but  gen^eness ;  gently,  gently :  the 
fiend  is  rough,  and  will  not  be  roughly  used. 

Sir  To.  Why,  how  now,  my  bawcock  ?  how  dost  thou, 
chuck  ? 

Mai.  Sir? 

Sir  To.  Ay,  Biddy,  come  with  me.  What,  man!  'tis 
not  for  gravity  to  play  at  cherry-pit  with  Satan  :  Hang 
him,  foul  collier  l^ 

Mar.  Get  him  to  say  his  prayers,  good  sir  Toby,  get 
him  to  pray. 

Mai.  My  prayers,  minx  ? 

Mar.  No,  I  warrant  you,  he  will  not  hear  of  godliness. 

MaL  Go,  hang  yourselves  all!  you  are  idle  shallow 
things  :  I  am  not  of  your  element ;  you  shall  know  more 
hereafter.  [Exit. 

Sir  To.  Is't  possible  ? 

Fab.  If  this  were  play'd  upon  a  stage  now,  I  could  con- 
demn it  as  an  improbable  fiction. 

Sir  To.  His  very  genius  hath  taken  the  infection  of  the 
device,  man. 

Mar.  Nay,  pursue  him  now  ;  lest  the  device  take  air, 
and  taint. 

Fab.  Why,  we  shall  make  him  mad,  indeed. 

Mar.  The  house  will  be  the  quieter. 

Sir  To.  Come,  we'll  have  him  in  a  dark  room,  and 
bound.  My  niece  is  already  in  the  belief  that  he  his  mad  ; 
we  may  carry  it  thus,  for  our  pleasure,  and  his  penance, 

31  The  devil  is  called  Cnllier  for  big  blackness :  **  Like  WiU  to  like,  quoth  the 
Devil  to  the  Collier.       JOHN  SON. 
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till  our  rery  pastime,  tired  out  of  breath,  prompt  us  to 
have  mere  J  oo  htm :  at  which  time,  we  will  bring  the 
device  to  the  bar,  and  crown  thee  for  a  finder  of  mad- 
men/   But  see,  but  see. 

EiUer  Sir  Ahdrbw  Ague-cheek. 

Fab.  More  matter  for  a  May  morning. 

Sir  And.  Here's  the  challenge,  read  it ;  I  warrant, 
there's  vinegar  and  pepper  in't 

Fab.  Is't  so  saucy  ? 

Sir  And.  Av,  is  it  ?  I  warrant  him :  do  but  read. 

Sir  To.  Give  me.  [Reads.]  Y<mih^  what$oever  tlum 
art  J  thou  art  but  a  scurvy  fellow. 

Fab.  Qood,  and  valiant. 

Sir  To.  Wonder  not^  nor  admire  wH  in  thy  mind^  why  I 
do  call  thee  «o,  for  I  wiU  show  thee  no  reason  forH. 

Fah.  A  good  note  :  that  keeps  you  from  the  blow  of 
the  law. 

Sir  To.  Thou  contest  to  the  lady  Olivia^  and  in  my  sight 
she  uses  thee  kindly :  but  thou  liest  in  thy  throaty  that  is  nai 
the  matter  I  challenge  thee  for. 

Fab.  Very  brie^  and  exceeding  good  sense-less. 

Sir  To.  I  will  way-lay  thee  going  home  ;  vohere  if  it  h€ 
ihy  chance  to  kill  me, 

Fab.  Good. 

Sir  To.  Thou  killest  me  like  a  rogue  and  a  villain. 

Fab.  Still  you  keep  o'  the  windy  side  of  the  law  :  Good. 

Sir  To.  Fare  thee  well ;  and  God  have  mercy  upon  one  of 
our  souls  !  He  may  have  mercy  upon  mine  ;  but  my  hope  u 
better^  and  so  look  to  thyself.  Thy  friend^  as  Aou  usest 
Atm,  and  thy  sworn  enemy. 

Andrew  Ague-cheek. 

Sir  To.  If  this  letter  move  him  not,  his  legs  cannot : 
I'll  give't  him. 

Mar.  You  may  have  very  fit  occasion  for^  ;  he  is  now 
in  some  commerce  with  my  lady,  and  will  by  and  by 
depart. 

Sir  To.  Go,  sir  Andrew  ;  scout  me  for  him  at  the 
comer  of  the  orchard,  like  a  bum-bailiff:  so  soon  as 
ever  thou  seest  him,  draw ;  and,  as  thou  drawest,  swear 

[4]  This  b,  I  think,  an  allusion  to  the  witch-findert,  who  were  Teiy  busy. 

JOHNSON. 

Findert  iff  madmen  must  have  been  those  who  acted  under  the  writ  De  IwitmHe*! 
im^trendo ;  in  virtue  whereof  they  found  the  man  mmd.  It  does  not  appear  that 
^finder  of  madmen  was  ever  a  profession,  which  was  most  certainly  the  case  wUk 
^9Uek:finint,       RITSON. 
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horrible  :*  for  it  comes  to  pass  oft,  that  a  terrtble  oath, 
with  a  swaggering  accent  sharply  twanged  off,  gives 
manhood  more  approbation  than  ever  proof  itself  would 
have  earned  him.     Away. 

Sir  And.  Nay,  let  me  alone  for  swearing.  [Exit, 

Sir  To.  Now  will  not  1  deliver  his  letter :  for  the  be- 
haviour of  the  young  gentleman  gives  him  out  to  be  of 
good  capacity  and  breeding;  his  employment  between 
his  lord  and  my  niece  confirms  no  less  ;  therefore  this 
letter,  being  so  excellently  ignorant,  will  breed  no  terror 
in  the  youth,  he  will  find  it  comes  from  a  clodpole 
But,  sir,  I  will  deliver  his  challenge  by  word  of  mouth  ; 
set  upon  Ague-cheek  a  notable  report  of  valour ;  and 
drive  the  gentleman,  (as,  I  know,  his  youth  will  aptly  re- 
ceive it,)  into  a  most  hideous  opinion  of  his  rage,  skill, 
fury,  and  impetuosity.  This  will  so  fright  them  both, 
that  they  will  kill  one  another  by  the  look,  like  cocka- 
trices. 

Enter  Olivia  and  Viola. 

Fab.  Here  he  comes  with  your  niece  :  give  them  way, 
till  he  take  leave,  and  presently  after  him. 

Sir  To.  I  will  meditate  the  while  upon  some  horrid 
message  for  a  challenge. 

[Elxeunt  Sir  Toby,  Fabian,  and  Maria. 

OH.  I  have  said  too  much  unto  a  heart  of  stone, 
And  laid  mine  honour  too  unchary  out : 
There's  something  in  me,  that  reproves  my  &ult ; 
But  such  a  headstrong  potent  fault  it  is. 
That  it  but  mocks  reproof. 

Fio.  With  the  same  'haviour  that  your  passion  bears, 
Go  on  my  master's  grie£). 

Oli.  Here,  wear  this  jewel  for  me,  'tis  my  picture  ; 
Refuse  it  not,  it  hath  no  tongue  to  vex  you : 
And,  I  beseech  you,  come  again  to-morrow. 
What  shall  you  ask  of  me,  that  Til  deny  ; 
That  honour,  sav'd,  may  upon  asking  give  ? 

Fio.  Nothing  but  this,  your  true  love  for  my  master. 

Oli.  How  with  mine  honour  may  I  give  him  that 
Which  I  have  given  to  you  ? 

Fio.  I  will  acquit  you. 

Oli.  Well,  come  again  to-morrow :  Fare  thee  well ;  A 
fiend,  like  thee,  might  bear  my  soul  to  hell.  [Exit. 

[SI  AiQeetiTM  «re  often  used  by  our  auUior  and  hk  contemporaries,  idTerbiallT. 

MALONB. 
44* 
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Re-enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  and  Fabiait. 

Sir  To.  Gentleman,  God  save  thee. 

Vio,  And  you,  sir. 

Sir  To.  That  defence  thoa  hast,  betake  thee  to't :  of 
what  natare  the  wrongs  are  thoa  hast  done  him,  I  know 
not ;  but  thj  intercepter,  full  of  despite,  bloody  as  the 
hunter,  attends  thee  at  the  orchard  end :  dismount  thy 
tuck,  be  yare  in  thy  preparation,  for  thy  assailant  is 
quick,  skilful,  and  deadly. 

Fio.  You  mistake,  sir ;  I  am  sure,  no  man  hath  any 
quarrel  to  me  ;  my  remembrance  is  rery  free  and  clear 
irom  any  image  of  offence  done  to  any  man. 

iStr  To.  You'll  find  it  otherwise,  I  assure  you :  there- 
fore, if  you  hold  your  life  at  any  price,  betake  you  to 
your  guard  ;  for  your  opposite  hath  in  him  what  youth, 
strength,  skill,  and  wrath,  can  furnish  man  withal. 

Fio.  I  pray  you,  sir,  what  is  he  ? 

Sir  To.  He  is  knight,  dubbed  with  unbacked  rapier,  and 
on  carpet  consideration  f  but  he  is  a  deyil  in  private 
brawl :  souls  and  bodies  hath  he  divorced  three  ;  and  his 
incensement  at  this  moment  is  so  implacable,  that  satisfac- 
tion can  be  none  but  by  pangs  of  death  and  sepulchre : 
hob,  nob,^  is  his  word ;  give't,  or  take't. 

Fio.  I  will  return  again  into  the  house,  and  desire  some 
conduct  of  the  lady.  1  am  no  fighter.  I  have  heard  of 
some  kind  of  men,  that  put  quarrels  purposely  on  others, 
to  taste  their  valour :  belike,  this  is  a  man  of  that  quirk. 
•  Sir  To.  Sir,  no  ;  his  indignation  derives  itself  out  of  a 
very  competent  injury  ;  therefore,  get  you  on,  and  give 
him  his  desire.  Back  you  shall  not  to  the  house,  unless 
you  undertake  that  with  me,  which  with  as  much  safety 
you  might  answer  him :  therefore,  on,  or  strip  your 
sword  stark  naked ;  for  meddle  you  must,  that's  certain, 
or  forswear  to  wear  iron  about  you. 

Fio.  This  is  as  uncivil,  as  strange.  I  beseech  you,  do 
me  this  courteous  office,  as  to  know  of  the  knight  what 
my  offence  to  him  is  ;  it  is  something  of  my  negligence, 
nothing  of  my  purpose. 

T6]  That  is,  he  is  no  soldier  by  proression,  not  a  Knight  Banneret,  dubbed  in  th3 
field  of  battle,  but,  on  carpet  contideration,  at  a  festivity  or  on  some  peaceable  oc- 
casion, when  knights  receire  their  dignity  itneeling,  not  on  the  ground  as  in  war, 
but  on  a  carpet.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  original  of  the  contemptuous  term  a  carpet" 
knight,  who  was  naturally  held  in  scorn  by  the  men  of  war.        JOHNSON. 

[7]  Hobt  nob.— This  adverb  is  corrupted  from  kap,  ne  hap  ;  as  mmld  ne  ivould, 
will  ne  will ;  that  is,  let  it  happen  or  not :  and  signifies  at  random,  at  the  mercy  of 
chance.       8TEEVENS. 
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Sir  To.  I  will  do  so.  Signior  Fabian,  stay  you  by  this 
gentlemaa  till  my  return.  [Exit  Sir  Toby. 

Fio,  Pray  you,  sir,  do  you  know  of  this  matter  ? 

Fab.  I  know,  the  knight  is  incensed  against  you,  eren 
to  a  mortal  arbitrement ;  but  nothing  of  the  circum- 
stance more. 

Fio.  I  beseech  you,  what  manner  of  man  is  he  ? 

Fab.  Nothing  of  that  wonderful  promise,  to  read  him 
by  his  form,  as  you  are  like  to  find  him  in  the  proof  of 
his  valour.  He  is,  indeed,  sir,  the  most  skilful,  bloody, 
and  fatal  opposite  that  you  could  possibly  have  found  in 
any  part  of  lUyria  :  Will  you  walk  towards  him  ?  I  will 
make  your  peace  with  him,  if  I  can. 

Fto.  I  shall  be  much  bound  to  you  for' t:  I  am  one, 
that  would  rather  go  with  sir  priest,  than  sir  knight  :  I 
care  not  who  knows  so  much  of  my  mettle.  [Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Sir  Toby,  with  Sir  Andrew. 

Sir  To,  Why,  man,  he's  a  very  devil ;  I  have  not  seen 
such  a  virago.  I  had  a  pass  with  him,  rapier,  scabbard, 
and  all,  and  he  gives  me  the  stuck-in,^  with  such  a  mor- 
tal motion,  that  it  is  inevitable  ;  and  on  the  answer,  he 
pays  you*  as  surely  as  your  feet  hit  the  ground  they  step 
on :  They  say,  he  has  been  fencer  to  the  Sophy. 

Sir  And.  Pox  on't,  I'll  not  meddle  with  him. 

Sir  To.  Ay,  but  he  will  not  now  be  pacified  :  Fabian 
can  scarce  hold  him  yonder. 

Sir  And.  Plague  on't ;  an  I   thought  he  had  been  va- ' 
liant,  and  so  cunning  in  fence,  I'd  have  seen  him  damned 
ere   I'd  have  challenged  him.     Let  him  let   the  matter 
slip,  and  I'll  give  him  my  horse,  grey  Capilet. 

Sir  To.  I'll  make  the  motion  :  Stand  here,  make  a 
good  show  on't ;  this  shall  end  without  the  perdition  of 
souls :  Marry 5  I'll  ride  your  horse  as  well  as  I  ride  you 

[Andc^ 
Re-enter  Fabian  and  Viola. 
I  have  his  horse,  [To   Fab.]  to  take  up   the    quarrel; 
have  persuaded  him,  the  youth's  a  devil. 

Fah.  He  is  as  horribly  conceited  of  him  ;*  and  pants, 
and  looks  pale,  as  if  a  bear  were  at  his  heels. 

[81  The  $tuck  is  •  corrupted  abbreTiation  of  the  ttocctUa^  an  Italian  term  in 
fencing.       8TEEVENS.  [9]  i.  c  bits  you,  does  for  you.        ST£EV£NS. 

{i  ]  That  is,  be  has  as  borrid  an  idea  or  conueptioo  or  him.       MAI<0.\£. 
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Sir  To.  There's  no  remedy,  sir ;  he  will  fight  with 
Tou  for  his  oath  sake.  Marry,  he  hath  better  bethought 
him  of  his  quarrel,  and  he  finds  that  now  scarce  to  be 
worth  talking  of:  therefore  draw,  for  the  sttpportance 
of  his  TOW ;  he  protests,  he  will  not  hurt  you. 

Fio.  Pray  God  defend  me !  A  little  thing  would  make 
me  tell  them  how  much  I  lack  of  a  man.  [Aside. 

Fab.  Give  ground,  if  you  see  him  furious. 

Sir  To,  Come,  sir  Andrew,  there's  no  remedy ;  the 
gentleman  will,  for  his  honour's  sake,  hare  one  bout  with 
you  ;  he  cannot  by  the  duello  avoid  it  :*  but  he  has 
promised  me,  as  he  is  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier,  he  will 
not  hurt  you.     Come  on  ;  to't. 

Sir  And.  Pray  God,  he  keep  his  oath  !  [Draws. 

Enter  Antonio. 
Fio.  I  do  assure  you,  'tis  against  my  will.  [Draw$^ 

Ant.  Put  up  your  sword  ; — ^If  this  young  gentleman 
Have  done  ofience,  I  take  the  fault  on  me  ; 
If  you  ofiend  him,  1  for  him  defy  you.  [Drawing. 

Sir  To.  You,  sir  ?  why,  what  are  you  ? 
Ant.  One,  sir,  that  for  his  love  dares  yet  do  more 
Than  you  have  heard  him  brag  to  you  he  will. 
Sir  To    Nay,  if  you  be  an  undertaker,*  I  am  for  you. 

[Draw9. 
Enter  two  Officers. 
Fab.  O  good  sir  Toby,  hold  ;  here  come  the  officers. 
Sir  To.  I'll  be  with  you  anon.  [To  Antonio. 

Fio.  Pray,  sir,  put  up  your  sword,  if  you  please. 

[To  Sir  Andrew. 
iSir  And.  Marry,  will  I,  sir  ; — and,  for  that  I  promised 
you,  I'll  be  as  good  as  my  word :  He  will  bear  you  easi- 
ly, and  reins  well. 

1  Qf.  This  is  the  man  ;  do  thy  office 

2  Off^.  Antonio,  I  arrest  thee  at  the  suit 
Of  count  Orsino. 

Ant.  You  do  mistake  me,  sir. 

1  Q^  No,  sir,  no  jot ;  I  know  your  favour  well, 

[2J  i.  e.  Bythelawsof  theDiM//o,  which,  in  Shakespeare's  time,  were  aettleO 
with  the  utmost  nicety.        STEEVENS. 

'31  Undertaken  were  persons  employed  by  the  Kiog*s  purveyors  to  take  up 
provisions  for  the  royal  household,  and  were  no  doubt  exceedingly  odious.  But 
Btltl,  I  think,  the  speaker  intends  a  quibble;  the  simple  meaning  of  the  word  being 
•oe  who  undertake!,  or  takes  up  the  quarrel  or  business  of  another.        RITSON. 
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Though  now  yon  have  no  sea-cap  on  your  head. 
Take  him  away  ;  he  knows,  I  know  him  well. 

^rU.  I  must  obey. — This  comes  with  seeking  you  $ 
But  there's  no  remedy  ;  I  shall  answer  it 
What  will  you  do  ?  Now  my  necessity 
Makes  me  to  ask  you  for  my  purse  :  It  grieyes  me 
Much  more,  for  what  I  cannot  do  for  you, 
Than  what  befals  myself.     You  stand  amaz'd ; 
But  be  of  comfort. 

2  0^.  Come,  sir,  away. 

j3iU.  1  must  entFeat  of  you  some  of  that  money. 

Fio.  What  money,  sir  ? 
For  the  fair  kindness  you  have  show'd  me  here. 
And,  part,  being  prompted  by  your  present  trouUe, 
Out  of  my  lean  and  low  ability 
ril  lend  you  something :  my  having  is  not  much^ 
I'll  make  division  of  my  present  with  you  t 
Hold,  there  is  half  my  coffer. 

Ant.  Will  you  deny  me  now  ? 
Is't  possible,  that  my  deserts  to  you 
Can  lack  persuasion  ?  Do  not  tempt  my  misery. 
Lest  that  it  make  me  so  unsound  a  man, 
As  to  upbraid  you  with  those  kindnesses 
That  I  have  done  for  you. 

Fio,  I  know  of  none  ; 
Nor  know  I  you  by  voice,  or  any  feature  : 
I  hate  ingratitude  more  in  a  man. 
Than  lying,  vainness,  babbling,  drunkenness, 
Or  any  taint  of  vice,  whose  strong  corruption 
Inhabits  our  frail  blood. 

Ant.  O  heavens  themselves  ! 

2  Of.  Come,  sir,  I  pray  you,  go. 

Ant.  Let  me  speak  a  litUe      This  youth  that  you  see 
here, 
I  snatch'd  one  half  out  of  the  jaws  of  death  ; 
Reliev'd  him  with  such  sanctity  of  love, — 
And  to  his  image,  which,  me  thought,  did  promise 
Most  venerable  worth,  did  I  devotion. 

1  Of.  What's  that  to  us  ?  The  time  goes  by  ;  away. 

Ant.  But,  O,  how  vile  an  idol  proves  this  god  ! — 
Thou  hast,  Sebastian,  done  good  feature  shame. — 
hi  nature  there's  no  blemish,  but  the  mind  ; 
None  can  be  call'd  deform'd,  but  the  unkind  : 
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Virtue  is  beauty  ;  but  tbe  beauteous-eyil 
Are  empty  trunks,  o'erflourish'd  by  the  devil.* 

1  Off^,  The  man  grows  mad  ;  away  with  him. 
—Come,  come,  sir. 

Ant.  Lead  me  on.  [Exe.  Officers  wilh  Antonio. 

Vio.  Methinks,  his  words  do  from  such  passion  fly. 
That  he  believes  himself;  so  do  not  I. 
Prove  true,  imagination,  O,  prove  true. 
That  I,  dear  brother,  be  now  ta'en  for  you  ! 

iStr  To.  Come  hither,  knight ;— come  hither,  Fabian ; 
We'll  whisper  o'er  a  couplet  or  twQ  of  most  sage  saws. 

Vio.  He  nam'd  Sebastian  ;  I  my  brother  know 
Yet  living  in  my  glass  ;*  even  such,  and  so, 
In  favour  was  my  brother  ;  and  he  went 
Still  in  this  &shion,  colour,  ornament. 
For  him  I  imitate  :  O,  if  it  prove. 
Tempests  are  kind,  and  salt  waves  fresh  in  love  !      [Exit, 

Sir  To.  A  very  dishonest  paltry  boy,  and  more  a  cow* 
ard  than  a  hare  :  his  dishonesty  appears,  in  leaving  hia 
friend  here  in  necessity,  and  denying  him  ;  and  for  his 
cowardship,  ask  Fabian. 

Fah.  A  coward,  a  most  devout  coward,  religious  in  it. 

Sir  And.  'Slid,  I'll  after  him  again,  and  beat  him. 

Sir  To.  Do,  cufif  him  soundly,  but  never  draw  thy  sword* 

iStr  And.  An  I  do  not, —  [Exit  Sir  Andrew. 

Fab.  Come,  let's  see  the  event. 

iSiV  To.  I  dare  lay  any  money,  'twill  be  nothing  yet. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.— The  Street  before  Olivia's  House.     Enter  Se- 

bastian  and  Clown. 

Clown. 

Will  you  make  me  believe,  that  I  am  not  sent  for  you? 

Seb.  Go  to,  go  to,  thou  art  a  foolish  fellow  ; 
Let  me  be  clear  of  thee. 

[4]  In  tbe  time  of  Shakespeare,  trunks,  which  are  now  deposited  in  lumber- 
rooms,  or  other  obscure  places,  were  part  or  the  furniture  of  apartments  in  whicfe 
company  was  received.  I  have  seen  more  than  one  of  these,  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Our  poet  They  were  richly  ornamented  on  the  lops  and  sides,  with  scroll  work, 
emblematical  devices,  &c.  and  were  elevated  on  feet.        STEEVENS. 

[5]  I  suppose  Viola  means— ^(  often  as  I  behold  myself  in  my  glass,  I  think  I  m« 
«ty  brother  alive  :  i.  e.  I  acknowledge  that  hi3  resemblance  survive*  in  the  refleo* 
turn  of  my  own  figure.       STEEV ENS. 
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Go.  Well  held  out,  i'  faith  !  No,  I  do  not  know  you  ; 
nor  I  am  not  sent  to  you  by  my  lady,  to  bid  you  come 
speak  with  her ;  nor  your  name  is  not  master  Cesario ; 
nor  this  is  not  my  nose  neither. — Nothing,  that  is  so,  is  so. 

Seb,  I  pr'ythee,  vent  thy  folly  somewhere  else  ;  Thou 
know'st  not  me. 

CZo.  Vent  my  folly !  He  has  heard  that  word  of  some 
great  man,  and  now  appHes  it  to  a  fool.  Vent  my  folly  ! 
I  am  afraid  this  great  lubber,  the  world,  will  prove  a  cock- 
ney.— I  pr'ythee  now,  ungird  thy  strangeness,  and  tell 
me  what  I  shall  vent  to  my  lady ;  Shall  I  vent  to  her, 
tliat  thou  art  coming  ? 

Seh,  I  pr'ythee,  foolish  Greek,*  depart  from  me  ; 
There's  money  for  thee  ;  if  you  tarry  longer, 
I  shall  give  worse  payment. 

Clo,  By  my  troth,  thou  hast  an  open  hand : — These 
wise  men,  that  give  fools  money,  get  themselves  a  good 
report  after  fourteen  years'  purchase.^ 

Enter  Sir  Andrew,  Sir  Toby,  and  Fabian. 

Sir  And,  Now,  sir,  have  I  met  you  again  ?  there's  for 
you.  [Striking  Sebastian. 

Seb,  Why,  there's  for  thee,  and  there,  and  there  : 
Are  all  the  people  mad  ?  [Beating  Sir  Andrew. 

Sir  To,  Hold,  sir,  or  I'll  throw  your  dagger  o'er  the 
Louse. 

Clo.  This  will  I  tell  my  lady  straight :  I  would  not  be 
in  some  of  your  coats  for  two-pence.  [Exit  Clown. 

Sir  To,  Come  on,  sir  ;  hold.  [Holding  See. 

Sir  And.  Nay,  let  him  alone,  I'll  go  another  way  to 
work  with  him ;  I'll  have  an  action  of  battery  against 
him,  if  there  be  any  law  in  Illyria  :  though  I  struck  him 
first,  yet  it's  no  matter  for  that. 

iSe6.  Let  go  thy  hand. 

iSiV  To,  Come,  sir,  I  will  not  let  you  go.  Come,  my 
young  soldier,  put  up  your  iron :  you  are  well  fleshed  ; 
come  on. 

rej  Greek,  was  as  much  as  to  say  bawd  or  pander.  He  understood  the  Clown 
to  be  acting  in  that  office.  A  bawdy-house  was  called  Corinth,  and  the  frequenters 
of  it  Corinthians,  which  word  occurs  frequently  in  Shakespeare,  especially  in  Ti- 
mofi  tif  Mnent  and  Henry  IV,  WARBURTON. 

[7]  Perhaps  fourteen  yean*  vurehase  was,  in  Shakespeare's  time,  the  highest 
price  for  land.  Lord  Bacon's  Eeiajf  on  Uiury  mentions  sixteen  years  purchase. 
••  I  will  not  give  more  than  according  to  J^teen  years  purchase,"  said  a  dying  usu- 
rer to  «  clexsymiD,  wbo  «dtised  him  to  study  for  »  purchase  of  the  kingdom  of 
teaves.  TOLLET 
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Whom  the  hliDcjl  wavei  a^nd  surges  have  deyour'd  : — 

Of  charity,  what  kio  are  you  to  me  ?  [To  Vioi^a. 

What  countryman  ?  what  name  ?  what  parentage  ? 

Vio,  Of  Messaline  :  Sebastian  was  my  father ; 
Such  a  Sebastian  was  my  brother  too, 
So  went  he  suited  to  his  wat'ry  tomb. 
If  spirits  can  assume  both  form  and  suit. 
You  come  to  fright  us. 

Seb,  A  spirit  I  am,  indeed  ; 
But  am  in  that  dimension  grossly  clad, 
Which  from  the  womb  I  did  participate. 
Were  you  a  woman,  as  the  rest  goes  even, 
I  should  my  tears  let  fall  upon  your  cheek, 
And  say — Thrice  welcome,  drowned  Viola  ! 

Fio.  My  father  had  a  mole  upon  his  brow. 

Seb.  And  so  had  mine. 

Fio.  And  dy'd  that  day  when  Viola  from  her  birtli 
Had  number'd  thirteen  years. 

Seb.  O,  that  record  is  lively  in  my  soul  I 
He  finished,  indeed,  his  mortal  act, 
That  day  that  made  my  sister  thirteen  years. 

Fio.  If  nothing  lets  to  make  us  happy  both, 
But  this  my  masculine  usurped  attire. 
Do  not  embrace  me,  till  each  circumstance 
Of  place,  time,  fortune,  do  cohere,  and  jump. 
That  I  am  Violu :  which  to  confirm, 
I'll  bring  you  to  a  captain  in  this  town. 
Where  lie  my  maiden  weeds  ;  by  whose  gentle  help 
I  was  preserved,  to  serve  this  noble  count : 
All  the  occurrence  of  my  fortune  since 
Hath  been  between  this  lady,  and  this  lord. 

Seb.  So  comes  it,  lady,  you  have  been  mistook  : 

[To  Olivia. 
But  nature  to  her  bias  drew  in  that. 
You  would  have  been  contracted  to  a  maid ; 
Nor  are  you  therein,  by  my  life,  deceiv'd. 
You  are  betrothed  both  to  a  maid  and  man. 

Duke.  Be  not  amaz'd  ;  right  noble  is  his  blood. — 
If  this  be  so,  as  yet  the  glass  seems  true, 
I  shall  have  share  in  this  most  happy  wreck : — 
Boy,  thou  hast  said  to  me  a  thousand  times,      [To  Viola 
Thou  never  should'st  love  woman  like  to  me. 
Fio.  And  all  those  sayings  will  I  over  swear ; 
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And  all  those  swearings  keep  as  true  in  soul, 
As  doth  that  orbed  continent  the  fire 
That  severs  day  from  night. 

Duke.  Give  me  thy  hand  ; 
And  let  me  see  thee  in  thy  woman's  weeds. 

Fto.  The  captain,  that  did  bring  me  first  on  shorey 
Hath  my  maid's  garments  :  he,  upon  some  action, 
Is  now  in  durance  ;  at  Malvolio's  suit, 
A  gentleman,  and  follower  of  my  lady's. 

OIL  He  shall  enlarge  him  : — Fetch  Malvolio  hither  :— 
And  yet,  alas,  now  I  remember  me. 
They  say,  poor  gentleman,  he's  much  distract. 

Re-enter  Clown,  with  a  letter. 

A  most  extracting  frenzy*  of  mine  own  - 
From  my  remembrance  clearly  banish'd  his. — 
How  does  he,  sirrah  ? 

Clo.  Truly,  madam,  he  holds  Belzebub  at  the  stave's 
end,  as  well  as  a  man  in  his  case  may  do :  he'as  here 
write  a  letter  to  you  ;  I  should  have  given  it  you  to-day 
morning ;  but  as  a  madman's  epistles  are  no  gospels,  so 
it  skills  not  much,  when  they  are  delivered. 

OH.  Open  it,  and  read  it. 

Clo.  Look  then  to  be  well  edified,  when  the  fool  de- 
livers the  madman : — By  the  Lord,  madam, —     [Reads. 

Olt.  How  now !  art  thou  mad  ? 

Clo.  No,  madam,  I  do  but  read  madness  :  an  your  la- 
dyship will  have  it  as  it  ought  to  be,  you  must  allow  vox 

OH.  Pr'ythee,  read  i'  thy  right  wits. 

Oo.  So  I  do,  madona  ;  but  to  read  his  right  wits,  is  to 
read  thus  :*  therefore  perpend,  my  princess,  and  give  ear. 

Oil.  Read  it  you,  sirrah.  [To  Fabian. 

Fab.  [reads.]  By  the  Lord,  madam,  you  wrong  me, 
and  the  world  shall  know  it :  though  you  have  put  me 
into  darkness,  and  given  your  drunken  cousin  rule  over 
me,  yet  have  I  the  benefit  of  my  senses  as  well  as  your 
ladyship.  I  have  your  oTxm  letter  that  induced  me  to  the 
semblance  I  put  on ;  with  the  which  I  doubt  not  but  to  do 
myself  much  right,  or  you  miu:h  shame.     Think  of  me  as 

14]  L  e.  ft  frenzy  tbat  drew  me  away  from  every  thing  but  its  own  object 
^  WARBURTON 

[51  To  represent  his  present  state  of  mind,  is  to  reed  a  nia4nao*i  letter  m  I  now 
lo,  like  a  madoMa.       JOHNSON 

Vol.  II.  46 
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you  please.     I  leave  my  duty  a  little  unthaught  of^  and 
speak  out  of  my  injury. 

The  madly-used  Malvolio 

OH.  Did  he  write  this  ? 

Clo.  Ay,  madam. 

Duke.  This  savours  not  much  of  distraction. 

OH.  See  him  deliver'd,  Fabian  ;  bring  him  hither. — 

[Exit  Fabian 
My  lord,  so  please  you,  these  things  further  thought  on, 
To  think  me  as  well  a  sister  as  a  wife. 
One  day  shall  crown  the  alliance  onH,  so  please  you, 
Here  at  my  house,  and  at  my  proper  cost. 

Duke.  Madam,  I  am  most  apt  to  embrace  your  offer. 
— Your  master  quits  you  ;  and,  for  your  service  done  him. 
So  much  against  the  mettle  of  your  sex,  [To  Viola 

So  far  beneath  your  soft  and  tender  breeding, 
And  since  you  call'd  me  master  for  so  long, 
Here  is  my  hand ;  you  shall  from  this  time  be 
Your  master's  mistress. 

Oli.  A  sister  ? — ^you  are  she. 

Re-enter  Fabian  with  Malvolio. 

Duke.  Is  this  the  madman  ? 

Oli.  Ay,  my  lord,  this  same  : — 
How  now,  Malvolio  ? 

Mai.  Madam,  you  have  done  me  wrong. 
Notorious  wrong. 

Oli.  Have  I,  Malvolio  ?  no. 

Mai.  Lady,  you  have.     Pray  you,  peruse  that  letter 
You  must  not  now  deny  it  is  your  hand. 
Write  from  it,  if  you  can,  in  hand,  or  phrase  ; 
Or  say,  'tis  not  your  seal,  nor  your  invention  : 
You  can  say  none  of  this  :  Well,  grant  it  then. 
And  tell  me,  in  the  modesty  of  honour. 
Why  you  have  given  me  such  clear  lights  of  favour ; 
Bade  me  come  smiling,  and  cross-garter 'd  to  you. 
To  put  on  yellow  stockings,  and  to  frown 
Upon  sir  Toby,  and  the  lighter  people  :^ 
And,  acting  this  in  an  obedient  hope, 
Why  have  you  suffer'd  me  to  be  imprison'd. 
Kept  in  a  dark  house,  visited  by  the  priest. 
And  made  the  most  notorious  geck,^  and  gull, 

[8]  People  of  less  dignity  or  inworUnce.    JOHNS.       [7]  ▲  fooL       JOHNS. 
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That  e'er  inyention  play'd  on  ?  tell  me  why  ? 

Olu  Alas,  Malvolio,  this  is  not  my  writing, 
Though,  I  confess,  much  like  the  character  : 
But,  out  of  question,  'tis  Maria's  hand. 
And  now  I  do  bethink  me,  it  was  she 
First  told  me,  thou  wast  mad  ;  then  cam'st  in  smiling, 
And  in  such  forms  which  here  were  presuppos'd 
Upon  thee  in  the  letter.     Pr'ythee,  be  content : 
This  practice  hath  most  shrewdly  pass'd  upon  thee  f 
But,  when  we  know  the  grounds  and  authors  of  it. 
Thou  shalt  be  both  the  plaintiff  and  the  judge 
Of  thine  own  cause. 

Fab,  Good  madam,  hear  me  speak  ; 
And  let  no  quarrel,  nor  no  brawl  to  come. 
Taint  the  condition  of  this  present  hour, 
Which  I  have  wonder'd  at.     In  hope  it  shall  not. 
Most  freely  I  confess,  myself,  and  Toby, 
Set  this  device  against  Malvolio  here, 
Upon  some  stubborn  and  uncourteous  parts 
We  had  conceiv'd  against  him  i  Maria  writ 
The  letter,  at  sir  Toby's  great  importance ; 
In  recompense  whereof,  he  hath  marry'd  her. 
How  with  a  sportful  malice  it  was  follow'd, 
May  rather  pluck  on  laughter  than  revenge  ; 
If  that  the  injuries  be  justly  weigh'd, 
That  have  on  both  sides  past. 

Oil.  Alas,  poor  fool !  how  have  they  baffled  thee  ! 

do.  Why,  some  are  bom  greaty  some  achieve  greatness^ 
and  some  have  greatness  thrown  upon  them.  I  was  one,  sir 
in  this    interlude  ;    one  sir    Topas,   sir ;    but   that's    al 

one  : By  the  Lord,  fool,  I  am  not  mad; But  do  you 

remember  ?  Madam,  why  laugh  you  at  such  a  barren  ras* 
cat  ?  an  you  smile  not,  he^s  gagged :  And  thus  the  whjrli 
gig  of  time  brings  in  his  revenges. 

MaL  I'll  be  revenged  on  the  whole  pack  of  you. 

[Exit 

OH.  He  hath  been  most  notoriously  abus'dt 

Duke.  Pursue  him,  and  entreat  him  to  a  peace : — 
He  hath  not  told  us  of  the  captain  yet ; 
When  that  is  known  and  golden  time  convents,* 
A  solemn  combination  shall  be  made 
Of  our  dear  souls — Meantime,  sweet  sister, 

l&J  i.e.  shall  serve. agree,  be  cooveoient.  DOUCB. 
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We  will  not  part  from  hence. — Cesario,  come 

For  80  you  shall  be,  while  you  are  a  man ; 

But,  when  in  other  habits  you  are  seen, 

Orsino's  mistress  and  his  fancy's  queen.  Exeuntm 

SONG. 

Clo.  When  that  I  wcls  and  a  little  tiny  &oy. 
With  hey^  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 
A  foolish  thing  was  but  a  toy. 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  when  I  came  to  man^s  estate. 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 
'Gainst  knave  and  thief  men  shut  their  gPU, 

For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  when  I  came,  alas  !  to  wive. 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain. 
By  swaggering  could  I  never  thrive. 

For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  when  I  came  unto  my  bed. 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 
With  toss-pots  still  had  dr%inken  head. 

For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

A  great  while  ago  the  world  begun, 

IVith  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  ratn. 
But  thafs  all  one,  our  play  is  done. 

And  weHl  strive  to  please  you  every  day» 
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